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NOTICE. 

The Board of Directors at their last meeting in Philadelphia neglei*t«d 
to appoint a Committee on Publication. The undersigned is by the Con- 
stitution ex-officio chairman of such committee and hence has had to act 
alone. There has been a delay of about a month in getting out this volume 
in consequence of waiting for the plates of the portion in the reform spell - 
ing) the other printing being all done about the middle of December. It 
is hoped, however, that the interest that attaches to the volume in its 
present state will compensate for the dela}*. Several persons were late in 
sending in their addresses, reports, etc., or the printing might have been 
completed by the middle of November. On page 223 it is stated that the 
Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence at the Washington 
meetings in 1877 and 1879 published by the Bureau of Education not being 
the property of Association can not be bound with the volume and sent 
to members. It is a pleasure to state that 500 copies have been secured 
which will be bound with this volume. This number will be sufficient to 
supply all members with the full proceedings, but 500 copies of this vol- 
ume will contain only the proceedings at Philadelphia. 

W: D. Hbnklb, Chairman, 
of the Committee on Publication. 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 



First Day^s Proceedings. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the National Edacational Associa- 
tion was opened in the Girls' Normal -School Bailding, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., at 10} o'clock, a. m., Tuesday, July 29th, 1879. 

President John Hancock called the Association to order and prayer was 
offered 1 y the Rev. A. D. Mayo. The Association was then welcomed by 
Mayor AVm. S. Stokely in the following 

ADDRESS. 

Mr, President y Ladiet, and Gentlemen, Members of the NcUional Educational 
As»ociation. 

I cordially welcome you to the City of Brotherly Love. It is fitting 
that you should celebrate the attainment of your majority in the city 
where your Association was organized twenty-one years ago, and I trust 
that your stay among us may be made very pleasant, and that your delib- 
erations may tend to the advancement of the cause of popular education. 

The perpetuation of a free government, and the stability of Republican 
Institutions can only be maintained by the education of those who are to 
become citizens, and from whom the country's rulers are to be chosen. 

Tour duties in ascertaining the best modes of conveying and imparting 
instruction to the youthful mind, fitting the recipients for the arduous 
duties of life, and so shaping and directing their studies that they may 
become useful and intelligent members of society, while a very pleasant 
task, is attended with grave responsibilities; and my earnest wish is 
that the present convention, under the guidance of Him from whom 
comes all knowledge, may be of great service in strengthening and re- 
freshing those who teach, that they in turn may have enlarged oppor- 
tuDities and increased capabilities to impart knowledge to the rising 
generation. 

Edward Shippen, Esq., then followed with the following 

ADDRESS. 

Mr. PreMenty Ladies^ and Gentlemen : 

The pleasing privilege of giving you words of welcome and cordia^ 
greeting on behalf of the educational interests of Philadelphia has fallen 
apon me during the unavoidable absence of my friend Mr. Steel, President 
2 
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10 National Educational Association. 

The mo&t efficient means of conducting examinations. 

On the qualifications of teachers. 

On the best methods of classifying pupils, and arranging the studies to 
be pursued in Common Schools. 

On the expediency of making the Course of Instruction in Common 
Schools so ample and various as to meet the wants of all classes of citizens. 

How far military exercises and discipline may be profitably introduced 
into colleges. 

On schools for educating teachers for the supply of common-school 
instruction. 

On the most efficient mode of giving moral instruction in common 
schools. 

On the evils resulting from the changes of teachers. 

On the best method of governing schools. 

On the proper ventilation of school-houses. 

But the Western College of Teachers having been long dead, it occurred 
to leading educators of various locations to supplement the agencies of 
the American Institute and the several State Teachers' Associations by an 
organization broad enough to gather into itself the best thought of the 
whole country, and to enable its educators to unite their efforts for a 
common purpose. It seems eminently proper in this goodly city, the city 
of Franklin, wherein this Association had its birth, and in a sense attains 
its majority, to give a short sketch of its origin and work. 

I am informed on good authority that the most active worker for the 
establishing of this Association was T. W. Valentine, recently deceased, 
at that time President of the New- York State Teachers' Association. The 
following call to the Teachers of the United States was written by D. B. 
Hagar, of Massachusetts, and is dated May 15, 1857. So far as I know the 
copy before me is the only one in existence. For that reason, and for 
the more important one that it sets forth with conciseness the purposes 
of our Association, I reproduce it in full : 

'^The eminent success which has attended the establishment and 
operations of the several State Teachers' Associations in this country, is 
the source of mutual congratulations among all friends of popular educa- 
tion. To the direct agency and the diffused influence of these Associa- 
tions, more, perhaps, than to any other cause, are due the manifest 
improvement of schools in all their relations, the rapid intellectual and 
social elevation of teachers as a class, and the vast development of public 
interest in all that concerns the education of the young. 

"That the State Associations have already accomplished groat good, and 
that they are destined to exert a ^till broader and more beneficent 
influence, no wise observer will deny. 

"Believing that what has been done for States by State Associations 
may be done for the whole country by a National Association, we, the 
undersijnied, invite our fellow-teachers throughout the United States to 
assemble in Philadelphia on the 2*ith day of August next, for the purpose 
of organizing a 

NATIONAL TEACH EHS* ASSOCIATION. 

"We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in the 
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North, the South, the East, and the West, who are willing to anite in a 
general effort to promote the educational welfare of our country, by con- 
centrating the wisdom and power of numerous minds, and by distributing 
among all the accumulated experience of all who are ready to devote 
their energies and contribute their means to advance the dignity, re- 
Bpectabillty, and usefulness of their calling; and who, in fine, believe 
that the time has come when the teachers of the nation should gather 
into one great Educational Brotherhood. 

"As the permanent success of any association depends very much upon 
the auspices attending its establishment, and the character of the organic 
laws which it adopts, it is hoped that all parts of the Union will be largely 
represented at the inauguration of the proposed enterprise. 

"T. W. Valkntink, 
" President New- York State Teachers* Association. 

** D. B. Haoar, 
*' President Massachusetts State Teachers* Association. 

" W. T. Lucky, 
" President Missouri State Teachers' Association. 

**J. Tenny, 
" President New-Hampshire State Teachers* Association. 

"J. a. May, 
" President Indiana State Teachers* Association. 

" W. Roberts, 
" President Pennsylvania State Teachers* Association. 

" C. Pease, 
" President Vermont State Teachers* Association. 

" D. Franklin Wells, 
^* President Iowa State Teachers* Association. 

"A. C. Spicer, 
" President Wisconsin Stale Teachers' Association.** 

An extra of the New-York Teacher, then edited by James Cruikshank, 
contains the proceedings of the Convention which met in pursuance of 
this call in the Athenseum Building, Philadelphia, August 26, 1857. James 
L. Enos, of Iowa, was appointed temporary chairman, and William E. 
Sheldon, of Massachusetts, secretary. Messrs. Hagar, of Mass., Cann, of 
Georgia, and Challen, of Indiana, were appointed a committee to draft a 
constitution. The name of the Association under the constitution as 
adopted was "The National Teachers* Association." This name, in 
accordance with a more liberal provision subsequently adopted in regard 
to membership, was changed to the present one of National Educational 
Association. The qualifications for membership were as follows: 

" Any gentleman who is regularly occupied in teaching in a public or 
private elenientary school, college, or university, or who is regularly 
employed as a private tutor, as the editor of an educational journal, or as 
a superintendent of schools, shall be eligible to membership. 

" Whenever a member of this Association shall abandon the profession 
of teaching, or the business of editing an educaiional journal, or superin- 
tending schools, he shall cease to be a member.'* 
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The reason membership was so carefully restricted to those engaged in 
the active work of instruction was doubtless to promote one of the leading 
objects of the Association, the building up of the teacher's calling into a 
profession. Like the American Institute, our Association did not recognize 
the equality of men and women in the profession, though it took a step 
in advance of the Institute in regard to the rights of the latter; for, 
whereas the Institute only accorded women the right of listening to the 
wise things made public by their brethren, our Association extended to 
them the additional privilege of presenting thoughts of their own, under 
a curious restriction, as will be seen from the article of the constitution 
relating to membership of women, which I quote : 

"Ladies engaged in teaching may, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors, become honorary members and shall thereby possess the 
right of presenting, in the form of written essays (to be read by the 
secretary or any other member whom they may select), their views upon 
the subject assigned for discussion." 

It is scarcely necessary to say that women possess, at the present, the 
^ame rights as men, both in this Association and in the American Institute. 

Anotlier article of our constitution was that alter 1858 the meetings of 
the Association should be biennial. 

There were in all ten States represented in the first meeting, viz: — Del- 
aware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and the District of Columbia. The 
number of members enrolled was 38. The teachers not already named 
who took an active part in the business and discussions of the meetings 
were J. W. Bulkley and James Ckiikshank, of New York ; Thomas Gb an- 
ger and J. W. Barrett, of Illinois ; N. R. Lynch, of Delaware ; E. W, 
Whelan, of Missouri ; J. D. Giddings, of South Carolina; Z. Richards, of 
the District of Columbia, and J. P. Wickersham, H. C. Hickok, and Wil- 
liam Roberts, of Pennsylvania. At the evening session, an address on 
the importance of the organization of a national association of professional 
ieachers, prepared by Prof. William Russell, of Massachusetts, was read 
by T. W. Valentine, of New York. This seems to have been the only 
regular address made at the meeting. 

The first election of oflicers under the constitution resulted in the choice 
of Z. Richards of the District of Columbia, for President; T. W. Valen- 
tine of New York, for First Vice-President; J. W. Bulkley of New York 
Secretary ; and T. M. Cann of Delaware, Treasurer. 

The first regular meeting under the constitution was held in Cincinnati, 
August, 1858, Z. Richards, presiding. The attendance at this meeting, as 
at Philadelphia, was not laige (73 members enrolled), the leading mem- 
bers, with a few exceptions, being from the East. But though small in 
numbers, it was great in ability and enthusiasm. Horace Mann, then so 
near the close of his life and noble career, was one of the leading spirits of 
the occasion. This meeting demonstrated the stability of the Association, 
and with a few additional general facts, I take leave of its history. At the 
Cleveland meeting, held in August, 1870, the Association was reorganized, 
assuming its present name, and absorbing. in to itself as departments two 
other associations, namely, the American Normal-School Association and 
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the National Association of School Superintendents. Now, as it will be 
seen by glancing at oiir programme, the General Association has connected 
with it the following departments, viz: — 

Department of Elementary Schools, Department of Higher Instruction, 
Department of Normal Schools, Department of School Superintendence, 
and the Department of In ^ustrial Education. Besides these, we are glad 
this year to welcome to our meeting as another department that body of 
eminent and learned educators, known as the Spelling-Reform Associa- 
tion. I cannot, of course, speak for the Association, but my individual 
hope is that this temporary association may be made permanent. 

This division into departments has enabled our Association to do vastly 
more work, and to do it better than could be possible, acting as a single 
body. 

In its twenty-one years of existence the Association has held seventeen 
meetings, as follows : — 

Cincinnati (1858), Z. Richards, D. C, President. 

Washington (1859), A. J. Rickoff, Ohio, President. 

Bnflalo (I860)— J. W, Bclkley, New York, President. 

Chicago (1863) — J. D. Philbrick, Massachusetts, President 

Ogdensburgh (1864)— -W. H. Wklls, Illinois, President. 

Harrisburg (1865) — S. S. Greene, R. I., President. 

Indianapolis (1866) J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania, President. 

Nashville (1868) — J. M. Greoory, Illinois, President. 

Trenton (1869) — L, Van Bokkelen, Maryland, President. 

Cleveland (1870) — D. B. HA(iAR, Massachusetts, President. 

St Louis, (1871) — J. L. Pickard, Illinois, President. 

Boston (1872)— E. E. White, Ohio, President 

Elmira (1873) — B. G. Northrop, Connecticut, President. 

Detroit (1874) — S. H. White, Illinois, President. 

Minneapolis (1875) — W. T. Harris, Mo., President 

Baltimore (1876) — W. F. Phei.ps, Minn., President 

Louisville (1877) M. A Newell, Md., President 

It will be seen from this list that the provision of the constitution as 
first adopted, restricting the Association to biennial meetings, must have 
been changed at the Cincinnati session. 

From 1870 inclusive, up to the present time the proceedings of the 
Association and its several departments, and the addresses delivered 
therein, have been published in yearly bound volumes; and it will be 
safe to say these volumes contain a mass of professional literature excelled 
in value by no similar collection published anywhere. 

Now that the Association has passed into its manly majority, we are 
sure that the whole country, and especially Pennsylvania, on whose soil 
it was bom, will earnestly wish that it may constantly grow in strength 
and good works, and arrive at a flourishing old age. The American 
Institute is well, and State Associations are well, but our Association has 
both a national breadth and a national importance, and must be preserved. 
Since its establishment there have been discussed in this body all the 
leading questions relating to the education of youth, such as the organi- 
zation of schools, courses of study, methods of instruction, and the 
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influence the higher institutions of learning have upon the lower, and 
upon the development of civilization. In the discussion of these questions 
it has brought together the foremost men of all sections uf the country, 
whose searching investigations and clear and forcible presentation of their 
several views have contributed laraely to getting the best things known 
and done. Within the period of its existence perhaps not many great 
and original measures have had their origin, but those already rooted 
have been nourished atid strengthened. Normal Schools have largely 
increased in numbers and efficiency; graded schools have multiplied 
many fold, and through them the schools of our cities and towns have 
become the best in the world, — ample proof of which statement will be 
presented in an address to be delivered at the present meeting. With the 
growth of the gradedschool system, has extended the plan of having schools 
supervised by professional educators, with which no merely non-profes- 
sional supervision can for one moment compare, and by this professional 
supervision have vitality and skill been introduced into every department 
of our public-school systems to an extent before unknown. In all these 
progressive movements, it is fair to claim this Association has exercised 
a full share of influence, reinforcing everywhere the efforts of more 
provincial organizations. There has, however, been one great educational 
agency established since the foundation of this Association, and of which 
the Association may be said to have been the special champion. I refer 
to the Bureau of Education, The defence of this institution when it has 
been attacked, and the support of its measures with an unflagging zeal, I 
regard to have been among the most useful and honorable of the labors 
of the Association. 

Of the Centennial Exhibition, so grand in all its features, and so 
admirable in its management— a wondrous university to which people 
from every quarter of the earth came to learn lessons not taught in ordinary 
institutions of learning — ^the one feature most attractive to intelligent for- 
eigners, was our Educational Exhibit. This showed them, as no other 
department of the exhibition could, the source of the activity of our people 
as inventors, and the substantial foundation on which their prosperity 
rests. This exhibition of the actual work done by our schools in their 
different grades, from the lowest primary to the senior class of the High 
School, was made in accordance with rules prepared by this Association, 
and a large part of its success was due to the active exertions of its 
membership in the several States. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the early history of the Association, and 
more briefly to the work in which it has borne a part, the question which 
bears itself home upon ns in this the completion of its twenty-first year, 
is, What enterprises shall it now set before itself for future accomplish- 
ment? Many of those who were active in its foundation have laid down 
their burden of labor to take it up no more forever; and those who 
remain of that early band have grown gray in service. We must then 
look to the younger members, with their greater vigor and higher courage, 
to push forward to greater achievements. 

A few years ago the public mind was more nearly a unit on some 
questions of gravest import to our people than it seems to be now. One 
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ol these is the question whether the high school ought to constitute a 
part ol a system of free schools. This department of the system has 
"within a few years been violently assailed by an influential portion of the 
pablic press, by x>oliticians who would fain bear the name of statesmen, 
and by others in high places ; but as yet the people have not been among 
these assailants, and if I mistake not both their intelligence and their 
temper, they never will be. Our national progress depends as much upon 
the diffusion of the higher learning as it does upon the universality of 
the elementary' ; and if this Association has but the courage of its convic- 
tiooB, it will oppose itself in the most aggressive way to every measure 
which shall tend to restrict this higher learning to a favored class. That 
democracy is a vain pretense which does not do what it lawfully may, and 
its means w^ill allow, to give all its youth a fair start in life. 

Another question which has lately assumed a prominent place in our 
discusuons, is destined, I am sure, to occupy a place still more prominent; 
and tliat is the question how, if at all, we are to unite in our public-school 
systems the training of brain and hand. Technical schools, whether to 
supplement the training of academic institutions, or whether as a substi- 
tute for it, have secured a fixed place in our schemes of public education. 
But this other question has a much wider sweep. Instead of reaching 
but a few, it proposes to extend whatever advantages which may accrue 
irom the training of the hand to the mass of youth in all schools above 
the most elementary. The theory of its advocates is that an entirely 
worthy education is one which teaches to do as well as to think. Say these 
advocates, '*The scheme of manual training, aside from its practical 
value, will prove an important element in mental training, and those who 
take it will be possessed of as much mind-power at the end of their course 
as they would be if they gave their whole time to the usual course in 
book learning." That the union of the two kinds of training is highly 
desirable is coming to be acknowledged with considerable unanimity ; but 
there lie many difficulties in the practical realization of the scheme in 
our schools. To determine the limitations of the theory — for some of its 
advocates are already becoming extravagant in their claims — and to over- 
come the practical difficulties referred to, is another important work for 
tJie Association. 

The emancipation of more than four millions of slaves, brought about 
by the late civil war, has imposed upon the nation and upon every great 
educational organization a burden and responsibility not to be easily 
borne. Their education and that of the poor whites — who in this regard 
are often but little better off— involves in it the perpetuity of the govern- 
ment. In this vital matter this Association has been no idle looker-on. It 
has taken the ground that this is a national question, in which every 
section has an interest, and that the general government is morally bound, 
so far as the limitation of its powers will permit, to render aid. The 
Association has many times declared that the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands should be exclusively devoted to educational purposes. And 
as a body it has memorialized Congress to distribute such proceeds among 
the several States on the basis of" illiteracy, with the intent that, as 
the South is poor and her needs great, she should, for many years to 
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come, receive the greater amount of aid. And no objectionable partiality 
will be shown by this course, for what strengthens her will strengthen 
all. I speak confidently when I state that the efforts of the Association, 
in this direction have been gratefully appreciated by our friends of the 
South ; and I speak with equal confidence in assuring those friends that 
the Association will never relax its exertions until such a measure has 
become a law. Nor will the Association stop there. It will join heart 
And hand with the people of the South in support of any other practical 
measure for the establishing among them a great and strong free-school 
system. By such mutual co-operation, and through the kind feelings it 
will engender, we may expect to cement the different sections of our 
country into a union strong, harmonious, and enduring. 

It was one of the original purposes of this Association, as is witnessed 
by the call for its creation, to elevate teaching into a noble profession. 
This cannot be done except by the aid of professional schools. We may 
therefore expect that it will continue to be, as it has heretofore been, the 
bold and uncompromising defender of Normal Schools, and that it will 
persistently labor to increase their numbers and to make them a greater 
educational force than they have ever been, by giving breadth and exalta- 
tion to their purposes. 

It is a question worthy serious consideration whether the Association 
fihould not devote more of its effort toward influencing legislation. Our 
discussions on practical themes too often come to nothing, because their 
conclusions are not embodied in laws, which might often be effected if 
united exertions were made to that end. With most legislative bodies 
the views of such an Association as this on educational matters, if properly 
jiresented, would, in the very nature of things, have great weight. 

My immediate predecessor in the office I am now called upon to fill, in 
his inaugural address spoke with a charming eloquence of the value of 
books and the creation of a general taste for good reading. The establish, 
ment of free libraries is scarcely less important than the establishment of 
free schools. Few of our cities and towns are unprovided with these val- 
uable adjuncts to a school education, but the mass of our population is in 
the country districts; and how to get into the hands of the children of 
these districts, aye, of the men and women too, good books, books which 
fihall refine and ennoble, is a question of the highest moment. To culti- 
vate a taste for good reading is the most efficacious, possibly the only way 
of uplifting the great people. 

In this connection, and believing it to be one of the attributes of this 
Association, both in its organized and individual capacity, to encourage 
all worthy educational movements wherever they may arise, I take pleas- 
ure in referring to the scheme of Rev. J. H. Vincent, of the Chautauqua 
Reading and Scientific Circles, for carrying into homes in sequestered 
country places as well as into the homes of the city and town, the best 
kind of reading on the best of topics. The scheme includes more than 
than this. He sets the inmates of these homes — old and young — at work 
upon regular courses of study, bringing, in a sense, a university to every 
man's door. He does not claim that these courses can be profitably sub- 
4stituted for the more thorough and systematic ones of the schools ; but I 
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think he may jastly claim that they will be of inestimable value to those 
whose school privileges have been few, and even to scholars who possess a- 
desire to add to the store of their school learning. To many minds which 
would otherwise have groped in darkness they bring an enduring light. 
The whole country is now dotted with Dr. Vincent*s reading and studying 
"circles," with a membership of nearly ten thousand and the plan is capa- 
ble of indefinite extension. PThus in accordance with an idea which seems 
almost an inspiration, goes on in uncounted homes the study of his- 
tory, of general literature, of astronomy, of the science of every-day life 
—lifting the inmates of these homes out of their life of daily toil into a 
region of pure intellectual delights. No one can have observed in his own 
community the results of this scheme without feeling that the work is 
worthy the highest commendation. 

The question as to whether Kindergarten schools shall constitute an in- 
tegral part of our common-school systems is one claiming more and more 
of the public thought. If such a measure should be adopted, it would ex- 
ercise a most powerful influence on the whole scheme of public instruction 
—an influence more powerful than has resulted from any educational 
measure adopted within the last half century. Its results would be even 
more far-reaching, and, as I believe, more beneficial, than those wrought 
by the introduction of the natural methods of instruction, grand as they 
have been. The subject has already been discussed with some fulness in 
the Association, and is to come before one of the departments at the 
present session. When it has been discussed in all its bearings, the con- 
clusion reached by the Association should be expressed in that way that 
shall give it greatest weight. 

In what I have said in the foregoing pages, I have attempted to give voice 
to what I conceived to be the general mind of the Association as to what 
its future work should be. I now beg to express, in a word, views enter- 
tained probably by only a minority of the Association, and certainly by 
only a minority of the people. Important as I deem the different lines of 
work I have pointed out, I do not think them grand enough to call out all 
the powers of the National Educational Association. I believe it ought to 
test its strength on measures greater than the gi^eatest of these. One of these 
measures — the supreme one as I view it — is compulsory education. I 
weary of half-way measures. If education is what we profess to believe 
it— the one earthly good to be chosen before all others — why should we 
hesitate to throw ourselves into the advocacy of a measure that will make 
it universal. To carry learning into all homes and to make it the posses- 
sion of every creature, so that there shall no more be a neglected class in 
this country of ours — that, as it seems to me, is a work altogether worthy 
the full powers of this great organization. 



On motion of the Secretary, W: D. Henkle, T. Marcellus Mafshall, 
of West Virginia, and W: T. Seal of Pennsylvania, were appointed re- 
spectively first and second assistant Secretaries. 
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On motion of the Treasurer, J. Ormond Wilson, Joseph M. Wii^on and 
•Clarence B. Riieem, of the District of Cohimbia, were elected respect- 
ively first and second Assistant Treasurers. 

The Rev. Geo. P. Hays, of Pa., offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this body are due and are hereby tendered 
to those inviting members of this Association to the special privileges 
stated by Mr. Shippen. 

Announcements were made as to the place of meeting of the different 
Departments and on motion of the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the time of the meetings of Ihe Departments was fixed at 3 p. m., 
for July 29 and 30. 

E. A. Singer of the Local Committee of Invitation, announced that free 
tickets were ready for delivery to members for the Concert and Evening 
Address in the Academy of Music. He also announced an excursion to 
Cape May on Friday. 

Prof. W: F. Phelps, of Minnesota, read the paper of the Hon. J: W. 
Dickinson, of Massachusetts, entitled 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL QUESTION. 

Mr. President f Ladies y and Qenilemen : 

I have been invited to read to you a brief paper on High Schools and 
Secondary Instruction. What I shall say will seem to have almost exclu- 
sive reference to the history and character of High Schools in Massachu- 
setts, and of the rights and duties of Massachusetts to gi^e them public 
support If one of the free States of the Republic differed essentially 
from another in so far as rights and duties with reference to its educa- 
tional institutions are concerned, my arguments would be out of place 
here. If the natural rights of individual men were not the same wher- 
ever individual men exist, then, my reasons could have only a limited 
and special significance ; but as the destiny of all States and of individuals 
controlled by self-imposed rules, is determined by the same causes, the 
particular statements I shall make, and which seem to refer to one State 
only, may be considered to have a general application. With this caution 
to my hearers. 1 will ask them to think of general truths while I describe 
wha^ in some respects seems to refer to an individual. 

In 1042 the colony of Massachusetts Bay, through its representatives 
in the general court, passed an act enjoining upon the municipal authori- 
ties the duty of providing for the education of every child within their 
respective jurisdictions. 

In 1647 every township containing one hundred families or householders 
was required to maintain a grammar school, whose master should be able 
to fit the boys for the Tniversity. The character of these schools may be 
inferred from the conditions established in 1042, by President Dunster, 
for admission of boys to Harvard College. The conditions were as 
follows:—" When any scholar is able to read Tully, or such like classical 
Latin authors extempore, and make an<l speak true Latin in verse and 
prose ' Suo (ut aiunt) marte,' and decline perfectly the paradigms of noyns 
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and verbs in the Greek tongue, then may he be admitted into the college 
nor shall any claim admission before he i)os»essea such qualifications; " 
and President Dunster made a rule that throughout their course the 
ticholars were not to use the vernacular within the college limits, except 
when called to deliver an oration or some other public exercise in Enjx- 
hah. From what has been said it may be known, that the (irammar 
schools of 1647 are not to be confountled with the schools of modern 
times called l>v the same name. The ancient Gramumr schools received 
their name not from the fact that they gave instruction in English Gram- 
mar merely, but because thev resembled the old Cathedral Grammar 
schools of Englan<i, or the Cloister schools of the monasteries, in which 
Fchools the teacrhing of the Latin and Greek was the especial aim. 

In the old statute of 1047, we find expressed the original notion of 
gradation in our town schools. The Grammar schools of that dav were 
at the head of the system, and so were the type of the high school of the 
present. 

Inl(>83 all towns of five hundred families were required to maintain 
two grammar schools and two writing schools, and any town failing to 
support a grammar school was required to pay a fine, first of 10£, after- 
wards one of 20£ to the nearest school kept in compliance with the law. 
Mr. Geo. B. Emerson says, " that this law of 1647, establishing free schools 
on a broad and comprehensive basis, not only had no precedent in the 
school legislation of any country, but the ideas expressed by the law seem 
never before to have entered the minds of men. 

Two divine ideas, says Horace Mann, seem to have filled the great 
hearts of our Massachusetts Fathers, their duty to God, and their duty to 
their children. The term High School does not occur in any of the 
Statutes, from the earliest to the present time, but by common consent, 
it is now applied to those schools kept for the benefit of the whole town. 
In 1826, fifty-three years ago, an act was passed establishing our present 
system of High Schools. By this act provision was made for the free 
education of every child in the Commonwealth in the common branches 
of learning, and it was also provided that besides the Elementary Schools 
a town containing five hundred families shall maintain a school kept fop 
the benefit of the whole town, in which school a course of secondary in- 
struction shall be given. I have now spoken of the origin and character 
of our high schools, and have shown that from the earliest times it has 
been the policy of the Commonwealth to require these schools to be main- 
tained at the public expense. In modern times it is affirmed by some that 
the right and duty of the State to provide schools for its children are 
limited to providing those which give instruction in the elementary 
branches of learning only. To test the propriety of this aflSrmaiion it is 
necessary to determine first what is meant by the State, and secondly 
what are the rights and duties of a free State. 

A free civil State, like Massachusetts, is a community of persons living 
within well-defined limits of territory, acting under a permanent or^'an- 
ization and controlled by self-imposed rules, for the puri)ose of securing 
to themselves protection in the enjoyment of the objects of tlicir natural 
rights, and for thei r development as intellectual and moral beings. The 
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existence of the state is necessary for two ends, protection and human 
development. The State is necessary for protection in the enjoyment of 
the ohjects*of natural rights, as man is governed more or less by the self- 
ish principle of action. It is necessary for human development ; for 1st, 
there can be no proper development of human nature, except in well-or- 
ganized communities whose institutions are adapted to train the youth in 
societies^rather than in a state of isolation ; and, 2nd, the means of de- 
velopment cannot be supplied except by the combined effort of commun- 
ities of persons. 

The amount of protection a State affords, will depend upon the amount 
of development of the people her educational institutions produce. 

The rights of property, and liberty, and life, will be violated unless 
first, they are known to be rights, and, secondly unless the disastrous con- 
sequences of disturbing them are also known and conscientiously re- 
garded. Protection results from human development and that develop- 
ment is Education. I use the term Education or development to mean 
that state of the mind in which it is able and inclined to exert all the 
energy of which it is capable in obtaining a knpw^ledge of what ought to be 
known ; in producing such emotions as the knowledge is adapted to excite^ 
and in choosing the best ends. The education of all the people of a State 
is necessary that the State may have the power and the disposition to se- 
cure the two ends for which States exist. 

What then are the rights and duties of the State in relation to Educa- 
tion? In discussing this question we are sometimes led to consider the 
people and the State to be two distinct objects of thought, and we inquire 
for the obligations of the one and for the rights and the duties of the other. 
If the definition we have given of the State is the correct one, the people 
and the State are one and the same thing. This being true, what may the 
people acting as a State do for themselves as individuals? The people 
constituting a democratic State and acting as a State, may properly exer- 
cise their power in doing anything whatever that is necessary to be done 
for their own protection and development, and which acting as individuals 
they cannot so well do, each for himself alone. The State as an end in 
itself is of no consequence, and it is not to be supported as an end ; and 
individual members composing the State have no interest in it only so far 
as it enables them to secure for themselves the two ends for which States 
exist. It has been shown that individuals acting independently can not 
provide themselves with that instruction and training which will produce 
the State called Education. 

The mind is instructed and trained by all the influences that inany way 
affect it, but most of the systematic work done to educate, is done in the 
schools. The State, then, should establish and maintain public schools, 
and into them should be gathered all the children of the State. From 
what has been said it would seem that these children should be kept in 
the schools until they have acquired a knowledge of their own wants as 
physical and moral beings ; of the means of gratifying these wants ; of the 
relations they bear to one another as members of society, and of the rela- 
tions they bear to the State whose institutions they are to perpetuate. 
They should also acquire that mental and moral training without which 
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a knowledge of the tmth cannot be obtained, and which if obtained woald 
be of no value to its possessor. There is not now in the mind of any man 
whose judgment has anything to do in forming public opinion a doubt 
Gonceming the propriety and necessity of providing for elementary in- 
struction in public schools, supported by equal taxation or from the in- 
come of a permanent fund, established by the State, or supported from both 
these sources. There are some, however, who affirm that secondary in- 
stmction cannot with equal justice to all be provided for in Secondary 
Schools established by the State and supported by a general tax. 

Alter what has been said of the rights and duties of the State, it only 
remains to be shown that secondary instruction is necessary to the well- 
beings of the individual, and to the existence and highest civilization of a 
free State, and then elementary and scientific or secondary schools are to 
be supported by the same means and for the same reasons. This will lead 
us to compare the two grades of schools, 1st, with reference to the kind 
of knowledge each has for its object 2d, with reference to the relation 
the two kinds of knowledge hold to each other. 3d, with reference to the 
training the mind receives in obtaining knowledge, and 4th, with refer- 
ence to the preparation the knowledge and training furnish for the duties 
of practical life and for citizenship. And first it is the peculiar province 
of the elementary schools to teach facts, without much reference to the 
causes of them, or to any general principles philosophy may derive from 
them. In the secondary schools the learner is required to refer the facts 
he has discovered to their causes, and to reason for general principles. 
The relation elementary holds to secondary knowledge is, the one pre- 
pares the mind with knowledge and training for the other. A knowledge 
of plants prepares the mind for a knowledge of Botany ; a knowledge of 
number leads to a knowledge of arithmetic ; 'a knowledge of language is 
necessary to a knowledge of Grammar, and a knowledge of the facts of 
any science will prepare the mind for the science itself. 

A study for facts trains the mind to observe, and gives it an inclination 
to use its observing power. A study for scientific knowledge trains the 
reflective powers to reason for general principles. 

A complete system of schools includes both the elementary and the 
scientific schools. As facts learned in the primary schools, are good for 
nothing except for the activity they occasion the mind to exert and for 
the general principles they lead the mind to obtain, the secondary schools 
give character and aim and value to the elementary schools, which have 
little meaning except as they are related to the schools above them ; for if 
the secondary schools are taken from our system or are degraded in any 
way, then our children will be in danger of being turned into active life 
without a knowledge of those general principles which alone can guide 
them to the successful prosecution of any business, and without that cul- 
ture which alone can enable them to perform well any public or private 
duty. Both private and public interest demand that the schools add to 
that teaching which results in mere information, that which produces an 
ability to reason correctly for general principles and an inclination to do 
what ought to be done. John Adams said that the instruction of the 
3 
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people in every kind of knowledge that can be of use to them in the prac. 
tice of their moral duties as men, citizens, and christians, and of their 
political and civil duties as members of society and freemen, ought to be 
the care of the public, and of all who have any share in the conduct of its 
affairs. High schools in our public-school system hold the relation of a 
part to a whole. Without them there could be no true scientific teaching 
in our system of public schools. The pupils of the elementary schools 
would be sent out into public life without a proper training of their re- 
flective faculties by whose activity general principles are discovered, 
and rules of conduct are constructed. The elementary schools cannot 
teach methods of thinking nor those doctrines which direct one in all the 
affairs of life. 

If we remove the High Schools from the system, there will be no longer 
open to all the means of obtaining that knowledge which directs to a suc- 
cessful individual life and which trains individuals to be intelligent and 
good citizens in a highly-civilized and free Commonwealth. 

Again, the secondary schools in the towns always stimulate the schools 
below them. 

The courses of studies taught in the High Schools and the methods of 
teaching practiced in them determine the studies and the methods in the 
lower schools. In this way, the influence of one grade of instruction over 
another is from above downward in so far as relates to what shall be taught 
and to the manner of teaching, while it is from below upward in all that 
which relates to thoroughness of the work done. Francis Adams of 
England says that '^ if the elementary schools of Germany are the best in 
the world, it is owing in a great measure to the fact that the higher schools 
are open to all classes. In England not only have the aims of the elemen- 
tary schools been educationally low and narrow, but an impassable gulf 
has separated the people's schools from the higher schools of the country." 
In the commonweath of Massachusetts over 90 per cent of the population 
are within the reach of High Schools and the path lies open to them for 
the children of the poor as well as of the rich. Without them poor boys 
and girls would be deprived of the means of obtaining that liberal culture 
which sets the mind free from prejudice and enables one to hold equal 
rank with the best of his fellows. 

Free instruction in the higher branches of learning is necessary to pre- 
vent all those class distinctions that are sure to spring up if such instruc- 
tion can be obtained only by a favored few. A republican State and re- 
publican society are both impossible unless the children of the State are 
educated alike and together in the same schools, to that extent at least, 
necessary to enable and incline their minds to think alike and judge alike 
on all questions pertaining to the principles on w^hich rest republican in- 
stitutions. That the schools may be common schools they must be estab- 
lished and supported by the State, and all the conditions of their existence 
must be secured by the guardian care and by the authority of the State. 
It is the great mission of a republican State to support its public schools, 
for in this way it can best accomplish the two purposes for which States 
were established. There will be some ignorant men in all countries and 
in all times, but in a free State the number of these men must be reduced 
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to the smallest possible nmnber, and their ignorance must not be dae to 
the character or condition of the institutions under which they live. To 
make education tin i versa), the schools must be free and the attendance 
open them compulsory. 

''A popular government/' says Madison, ** without popular information 
or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy, or 
perhaps to both." Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, and a people 
who mean to be their own governors ncust arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives. In the Constitution of Massachusetts adopted 
nearly one hundred years ago may be fourd this declaration of principles. 
"Wisdom and knowledge as well as virtue diffused generally among the 
body of the people being necessary for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties, and as these depend on spreading the opportunities and ad- 
vantages of education in the various parts of the country, and among the 
different orders of the people, it shall be the duty of legislatures and mag- 
istrates in all future periods of this commonwealth, to cherish the interests 
of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them, especially the 
University at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the towns ; 
to encourage private societies and public institutions, rewards and immu- 
nities, for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, trades, 
manufactures, and a natural history of the country ; to countenance and 
inculcate the principles of humanity and general benevolence, public and 
private charity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality in their 
dealings ; sincerity, good humor, and all social affections, and generous 
sentiments among the people." It seems to me that the Fathers had a 
more exalted notion of what the schools should be, and accomplish than 
have some of their children who live in more modern times. 

It is refreshing to open the pages of our early New-England history and 
learn in what estimation the founders of our free communities held the 
free public school ; to learn what they thought of the rights and duties 
of the State with reference to popular education, to find what were their 
opinions concerning the extent of that learning which the free schools 
should offer to all the children of the State, and to learn also what sacri- 
fices of labor and wealth they were willing to make that all might obtain 
the most liberal culture the schools could give. 

''In the year 1853, the Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, the distinguished father 
of the present president of Harvard College, made an address before the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, on a complete system of educa- 
tion. It was considered to be an unanswerable argument in favor of 
higher education by the State. He says there should be not only some 
education for all, but every needed kind of education from which all may 
make their choice." "It was a great thing two centuries ago that New 
England should have done so much more in the days of her poverty and 
anxiety and weakness than the rest of the world to promote the general 
education of the people by public authority." " In Massachusetts pro- 
vision was made more than two hundred years ago for a more extended 
course of instruction to be sustained by all the resources of the colony ; 
and if we had retained the noble ambition of our Fathers such a purpose 
would never have slipped out of view or become unpopular.'' "Our 
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Ancestors were right in thinking that the comman schools were altogether 
inadequate as a means of puhlic instruction." " The elementary school 
is the cradle, and the intellectual food furnished is fit for the infant 
occupant, hut to claim that the State has done its whole duty in providing 
those only for its children, is establishing a very limited sphere indeed. 

If it be the duty of the State, or if it be wise for it to provide education 
for the community, it is its duty, and it is wise for it to furnish as much 
as is needed for the preparation of that community for all the duties and 
occupations of life." 

Edwakd Everett, in his famous plea for State aid for Harvard College 
says, " I will thank any person to show why it is expedient and beneficial 
in a community to make public provision for teaching the elements of 
learning and not expedient nor beneficial to make similar provision to 
aid the learner's progress toward the mastery of the most difficult 
branches of science and the choicest refinements of literature." 

" No system of public education," says Huxley, " is worthy the name of 
State, unless it creates a great educational ladder with one end in the 
gutter and the other in the university." And these are opinions of the 
profoundest thinkers of modern times. 

Our High Schools are the objects of severe criticisms. But only let it 
be granted that the State is bound by its civil and moral obligations to 
establish and maintain these Schools; — that they form a necessary part of 
a whole in every common-school system; — that they stimulate the 
elementary schools into more enthusiasm and efiiciency, and furnish a 
medium of communication between the elementary schools below and 
the superior above, and that they establish the means by which that 
equality of social rank may be maintained which renders Republican 
institutions possible, and then we are prepared with great amiability of 
spirit to admit that our High Schools are not perfect. 

They are charged with attempting too much and accomplishing too 
little. That is, too many branches of learning are introduced into their 
courses of studies, and they are too superficially pursued. The criticism 
is only partially just, for while the variety of subjects introduced is not 
too great, still the learner may be required to master too many independ- 
ent facts in connection with each one of them. The young pupil should 
be taught facts enough in connection with every subject pursued to 
furnish the occasion to his mind for a knowledge of those general princi- 
ples upon which the science of the subject depends. This will enable 
him when he comes into the scientific schools to master the science itself. 
In addition to this, every student of facts or of science should be taught a 
method of study, and he should be trained to use the method. After this 
lias been done, the subject may be dropped, in so far as school work is 
concerned, and the pupil left to pursne it to any extent he pleases alone. 

Pupils should be made acquainted with methods of study and of acting, 
and should be trained to use the methods, then they may leave the guides 
of their youth and go on their way alone. 

Such training will prepare one for citizenship in a self-governed State. 

It is agreed that we must teach the rudiments of learning to all the 
children of the State, that they may have the elements of that prepara- 
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tion which will fit them to perform well their duties as citizens and 
<:hriBtian men ; but it should never be forgotten that if the schools do no 
more than teach facts, they will never produce intelligent conscientious 
supporters of either the State or of the faith. 

We must add to our elementary instruction that which has for its end 
a knowledge of general principles, and a right training of the faculties. 

The institutions best adapted in our system of public instruction to 
teach this knowledge and give this training, are the Secondary Schools. 

It is said also that we must omit from these schools the study of the 
•classic languages, and all ornamental branches of learning. 

But Gladstone and John Stuart Mill say that the study of the Latin 
and Greek should hold a prominent place in all secondary courses of in- 
struction as they furnish a most important object of knowledge, and a 
most important means of mental culture. Language, in the better sense 
of the term, is that faculty of the mind by whose activity ideas and 
thoughts are associated with their established signs. 

In a secondary sense it may be considered to be any system of signs by 
which ideas and thoughts are expressed. Keeping in mind the two 
-senses in which the term language may be employed, we can see how it is 
that the use of language considered to be the signs of knowledge, will 
-cultivate language considered to be a faculty of the mind. 

The proper study of language considered to be a means of expression, 
leads the student first to study and know the thing to be named and de- 
fieri bed ; then, it requires him to obtain a practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage by which expressions are made; then he is led to study the 
thoughts expressed by the language employed ; then, finally, he is led 
t>ack to the mind which produced the thoughts. 

After we have obtained our language by an experience in its use, we 
may study for a knowledge of those forms of words and for that arrange- 
ment of them, from which arises their grammar of language; or we may 
study the style of the language from which arises its Rhetoric. But we 
cannot study either the grammar or Rhetoric of a language intelligently, 
without referring what is discovered to the minds of those who construct- 
ed the language and gave it its style. Buffon says that the study of an 
author's style is the study of the man himself. From this it will follow 
that a philosophical study of language belongs to the most important 
work of the schools. It also follows that the study of ancient forms and 
styles of expression is a study of the history of ancient men and of an- 
cient times by which alone they can be revealed to us. 

No modern student ever entered into the spirit of the past except 
through the medium of ancient forms of expression. Remove the Greek 
and Roman languages from our courses of study and we have removed 
from the consideration of our students the only reliable records of Grecian 
and Roman civilization, and at the same time we have removed from them 
the possibility of obtaining that knowledge and of receiving that training 
which alone will enable them to have a full use of that portion of their 
own language derived from the Greek and from the Latin tongue. 

If we omit the so-called ornamental branches from our instruction, then 
the refinements of our culture will be lost, and taste, that sensibility upon 
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whose proper training, skill in tlie arts as well as that love for the beaati* 
ful which creates a demand for the products of art, will remain an unde- 
veloped power. 

Drawing should be introduced from the first into the schools, for it has 
for its object that training of the hand and eye which lays a foundation 
for skill in the arts ; it leads the mind to make a more careful examinatioa 
of objects of study ; it furnishes the best method of describing those objects 
that have form and size, it has a refining influence, by cultivating the 
taste; and it improves the morals, by exciting a love for the beautifuK 

The training which skill in drawing implies, is that which every student 
will be glad to possess when he comes to take up the work of practical life. 

Singing is an important branch of instruction. Training in this art is 
good for the reader to receive. It furnishes one with the ability to ex- 
press emotions which can be fully expressed only in song, it provides a 
source of refined and elevated enjoyment, and when rightly conducted it 
has a tendency to purify the heart. 

Finally, it is said we are educating some of our children too much; that 
lor the masses very much education is an unfortunate possession, as it 
makes its possessor unhappy and discontented and renders him either too 
proud or too lazy to work. A true and thorough culture of the mind will 
have a tendency to make a man proud of himself and unwilling to spend 
his time and strength in doing that which the forces of nature or which 
the lower animals can be made to do as well as he; but a true culture 
never made a man vain, or unhappy, or shiftless. Ignorance is the parent 
of sloth and poverty and vice everywhere, while knowledge constantly 
stimulates the mind to acquire more knowledge ; and an ability to think 
increases the desire for all that activity which furnishes an opportunity 
or an occasion for thinking. 

The false customs of society may render some forms of labor unpopular, 
but this must not be charged to the schools, nor is it to be changed by de> 
priving the laborer of the advantages of developing his own mental and 
spiritual nature. 

Bank in human society has nothing to do with the right or the impor- 
tance of human culture. Wherever there is a human being there should 
be furnished an opportunity for the highest culture and in this country^ 
at least, we should not for a moment admit that the advantages of birth 
have anything to do in determining what are our natural rights. 

The laboring classes of the country should be especially interested in 
supporting the secondary schools, for unless higher instruction is free 
alike to all, their own children may be deprived of it, and with its loss 
will be taken away the possibility of their holding equal rank with the 
more fortunate, even in our American society. In this country education 
is the great leveller. 

Give a boy a good education, and, though wanting in wealth or in ances- 
tral renown, he will take his place among his fellows, the peer of the rich- 
est and the noblest. 

Our secondary schools, or high schools, are among the noblest of our 
institutions. 

I rejoice when I visit them to find in their halls the rich and the poor 
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sitting side by side on the same seats receiving their mental training the 
same in kind and from the same free source, for I know that a few years 
of such training under such circumstances, will beget in them that state 
of the mind and of the heart, which will lead them in their future lives to 
think at ike, and to have for each other a mutual sympathy and respect 

Every inflaence that has a. tendency to withdraw support from our high 
schools or weaken public confidence in their character or to confuse the 
public mind in regard to the justice of maintaining them at public ex- 
pense is bostile to the best interests of all classes, but it is especially dan- 
gerous to the vital interests of that large class that must depend on free 
public schools for their education. 

The opulent should be interested in these schools, for by their influence 
on the education of the masses, the civilization of the State is exalted, life 
and property are more secure, and all the good ends for which human 
society was instituted will be more fully secured. 

Neither private interest, nor political ambition, nor sectarian zeal, 
should move us to waver for an instant in the full and cordial support of 
those educational institutions established by the fathers, and which, in 
time of peace and of war, in times of plenty and of want, have been thus 
fsLT so nobly maintained by their children. 

It is the duty of the State to see to it that all the children of the State 
are thoroughly educated, no matter what opinions those who are opposed 
to our free schools may hold, for it is by the universal, free, and complete 
education of the people that all the problems of individual and social life 
are to be solved. 



This paper elicited a spirited discussion in which the Hon. John Eaton, 
of the District of Columbia, Dr. E. E. Whitb, of Indiana, Dr. J. A. Paxson, 
President of the Permanent Exhibition, the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, and 
Edward Shippen took part. 

It is regretted that the persons taking part in this discussion have not 
fuumished abstracts of their remarks. Dr. White contended for the right 
of the State to furnish higher education and that if the right of State edu- 
cation is admitted at all it is impossible to draw any invariable line beyond 
which the State cannot rightfully exercise its powers. Dr. Paxson spoke 
earnestly on the failure of the schools to provide an education suitable for 
those entering the ordinary vocations of life and alluded to the great num- 
ber of High-School graduates in the Philadelphia prisons. This allusion 
called forth earnest protests from the Hon. J. P. Wickebsham and Edwabd 
Shippen, Esq. 

On motion of the Hon, John Eaton, it was resolved. That a committee 
of three of which J. A. Paxson and J. P. Wickersham shall be two, be 
appointed to report at this meeting of the Association, the number of 
High-School graduates in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania and 
the Philadelphia City Prison. 
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The question was farther discussed hy J. C. Gilchrist, of Iowa, J. R 
Sypher, of Pennsylvania, and the Hon John Eaton, of the District of Co- 
lumhia. Dr. Geo. P. Hats, of Pennsylvania, suggested that the com- 
mittee should also inquire how many persons who ought to be in 
the penitentiary are not in it in consequence of possessing sufficient 
knowledge to enable them to evade the laws. 

It was resolved on motion of Edward Shippen, That J. L. Pickard, of 
Iowa, J. P. WiCKERSHAU, and J. A. Paxsok be appointed to examine the 
inmates of Moyamensing Prison and the Penitentiary of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania and to enquire and report the number who have 
entered into or graduated from Colleges, High Schools, Grammar Schools, 
or other Primary Schools. 

This resolution was discussed by Dr. J. A. Paxson, Prof. S. 8. H alder- 
man, of Pennsylvania, the Hon. J: D. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, and 
Miss Sarah A. Hunter, M. D., of Pennsylvania. 

The President announced a part of the Committee on the Nomination 
of Officers. Also the following on Resolutions: — J. Ormond Wilson, of 
the District of Columbia, Le&iuel Moss, of Indiana, Eli T. Tappan, of 
Ohio, Edward Danforth, of New York, and Wm. E. Sheldon, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The General Association adjourned to meet at the Academy of Music 
at 8 p. M. 



EVENING SESSION 

The Association was called to order at 8: 20. The first part of the even- 
ing was devoted to a Concert by Philadelphia Amateurs. 

The Rev. Robert E. Thompson delivered the following address on 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD AS A STARTING-POINT IN EDUCATION. 

My subject is one which has been suggested by my own experience; 
first as a student, and then as a teacher. It is *' The Neighborhood as a 
Starting-Point in Education." I know it may be claimed, with some 
show of truth, that neighborhood and education have little to do with 
each other, and that the teacher's work is chiefly antagonistic to the 
narrowing influence of locality. It will be said that he has to lift his 
scholars to a larger and wider horizon in life, above the contractedness 
and the prejudices of town or village — or, as some would say, even of the 
nation itself — into the intellectual breadth and atmosphere of humanity. 
And it might be alleged that the very meaning, the chief purpose, of the 
National Association is to emphasize the fact that education should be 
freed from all local trammels and invested with the dignity of a national 
concern. 

With the feeling represented by such an objection, I am very heartily in 
sympathy ; and yet I think the objection a mistaken one. We will all 
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agree, I sappose, that the local influences of their own neighborhood 
exercise a great power over the rising generation, and take ap a very 
large part of their time and their intellectual energy. At times, indeed, 
these become so engroesing as to interfere decidedly with their studies; 
and throughout the round year they are a power of distraction and 
dissipation, more or less sensibly felt. We would fain have it otherwise; 
and at times we have set ourselves to make it otherwise, and to insulate 
the school from the life that ebbs and flows around it, but rarely — I am 
bold to say — with marked success. The world of study, of thought, of 
books, into which you are trying to lead the boy's mind, is a very 
wonderful world. An acquaintance with it will be very profitable to him, 
'^ut the world of actual life and experience, however narrow in itself, 
and narrowing in its influence, is an older and a more fascinating world* 
aod you cannot wean his mind from it. He is more widely awake to the 
thing his eyes can see, though it be but a squirrel-hunt or a fight on the 
streets, than to the things which other people have seen for him, and 
have written down for his reading. Nor is he altogether wrong. The 
divine order of life in which he is placed, is an order of neighhorhood 
and of local interests, first of all. It has bound us up in clope and special 
relations with afeiv things. It has decreed that our life shall centre its 
affections around one spot of earth, and call it home. It has also decreed* 
that in all the earlier years of our intellectual growth, before our abstract 
powers of thought and sustained contemplation have been developed, 
the things at hand to touch, sight, and feeling, shall possess a reality and 
a vividness, with which neither the written word nor the pictured page 
can compare. And the question for us, as teach rrs, is somewhat this: — 
"^an we bring these two worlds — the world of books and study, and the 
world of life and experience — into any real and wholesome contact? Can 
we BO manage that this exuberant and often troublesome interest in all 
things local and visible, shall make our scholars more earnest in their 
work, more devoted to their studies? 

Every class has its own temptations, and one of those which beset the 
teaching class is to think of the child's education as little more than the 
result of school-work and book-work, and to ascribe to these a sort of 
omnipotence in the development of mind and the formation of character. 
But there is an unrecognized and equally-important part of his education, 
which goes on out of school, and deals with other books than the printed 
page, but is not less potent in moulding his future. Those of you who 
have read Jean Paul Richter's paradoxical but suggestive book, Levana, 
or the Doctrine of Education, will remember the amusing discourse in 
which he shows the powerlesmesB of education, since the teacher can put 
in but one word out of the thousands which reach and fill the child's ear, 
and since mere wordH are so feeble of influence in comparison with the 
living force of action. And all of us who have been able to watch the 
growth of our own minds since childhood, and have formed any estimate 
o! the forces which inclined us this way or that in life; must have felt 
how great are these unrecognized forces in giving shape to life and 
destiny. It was the swinging of a church lamp that made Galileo a 
physicist John Buskin ascribes his own passionate love of natural 
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beauty to the daily influence of a certain line of horizon, upon which 
his eye rested in childhood. Human beings, children especially, are not 
cased in rhinoceros hide. They absorb subtle influences at every pore. 
The shape and outline of the trees we saw first and oftenest, have become 
a part of ourselves, inseparable from our nature. I can still recall the 
new aspect given to life by the removal of a branch of a tree which grew 
in front of my childhood's home. It made all things seem more spacious, 
lightful, and harder in outline. It was like a transition from the romantic 
to the classic in art. 

Here, then, is a great and peculiar activity of mind already going 
forward in the child, and calling for wise direction and wholesome care 
to keep it from becoming morbid or barren of good result I venture to 
say that it is the teacher's duty to bring reflective intelligence to bear 
upon the child's intellectual life, and to throw^ new and clearer light upon 
those every-day objects around which his thoughts are gathering. He 
should teach him to ask " Why ? " where he only asks ** What?" and to 
gather up the confusing variety of experience into the unity of truth and 
principle. The school aims at making conscious thought clearer and more 
exact by various disciplines. Is there any reason why these disciplines 
should concern themselves with the remote in space and time, rather 
than with the near and the familiar? Should they not blend themselves 
with the boy's out-door thinking, rather than keep themselves aloof 
from it? 

Do not understand me as bringing any wholesale charges against the 
existing schools, in this regard. I can only speak from my own experi- 
ence of schools — public and private, civic and rural-— on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and from the indications given by text-books in use elsewhere. 
There may be multitudes of schools — whole regions of them — which are 
all that could be desired in this regard, and through whose open windows 
no bright and thoughtful boy ever looks with an oppressive sense of the 
great gulf between the world God has made for him out of doors, and 
the world man has made for him in-doors — schools in which the cherished 
surroundings of the child's life are associated with his duties as a student* 
God grant that there may be many such. But, speaking from my own 
limited experience, I am moved to plead the case of the boy not so highly 
favored. What is he taught at school, to make him keep his eyes more 
open on his way to and from the school-house ? or to disclose to him the 
open secrets of nature which lie on every side around him ? or to turn 
his attention from the vulgar, frivolous, gossipy side of the social life of 
his neighborhood ? His boyish interest in bird and beast is an interest 
altogether uncared for, or regarded as a nuisance when it leads him to 
turn the garret or the barn into a museum of dead or living objects,— 
"lumbering the house with trash," as mother or housewife briefly 
describes it, until some day the trash is swept beyond his reach. His 
yearning to copy natural forms on paper runs its course without sympathy 
or .direction. Fra Lippo Lippi describes tliis boyish fever: 

I drew men's fac«) ou my copy books, 

Scrawled them within the Antlphonary's marge, 

Joined legs and arms to the tall music notes, 
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Found uose and eyes and chin for A's and B*8, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verbs and nouns, 
On the wall, the bench, the door. The monks looked black. 

« 

But no *' worthy prior" bids young America ''daub away." His 
activity is simply the torment of his teacher, until it dies of neglect and 
scorzL 

But the inner necessities of the school's course of instruction, as well 
as the necessities of the boy's nature, call for a change in the direction I 
have indicated. The demand first uttered by the great poet and school- 
master, John Milton, that boys be taught things rather than words, is one to 
which this age is very heartily responsive. For good or for evil, the 
educational drift of our times sets in that direction, and there is every 
reason to expect that those physical sciences, in which our material world 
is described, will form an ever larger part of the studies of our schools. 
Now it is beyond question that these sciences present a valuable and 
important means of culture to the actual investigator. To follow up data 
of nature from their seeming diversity to their unity in natural law, to 
trace the order which underlies the universe, to come into unceasing 
contact with those great and deep thoughts of God which we call facts, — 
this is a work which cannot but call forth grand qualities of mind and 
heart in the true man of science. It imparts lessons of caution, humility » 
and patience, — of reverence, for fact and love of the truth for its own 
sake,— as well as keen observation and correct reasoning. If we could 
extend the discipline which moulded Faraday and Agassiz, to all classes 
of students, the results would be of priceless value. But are we likely to 
reach such a result through the study of scientific text- books? Such a 
book is a sort of intellectual funnel through which you may pour a mass 
of "scientific information *' into the student, without ever bringing him 
into living contact with a single fact Much less will it teach him any- 
thing of the method of true scientific work, or impart to him anything of 
the mental discipli'M acquired in pursuing that method. What was in 
other men true and substantial knowledge, becomes in him a mere 
phantasm of knowledge, — a heap of definitions and statements about 
&ct8, with which he has no practical acquaintance. Out of the best text- 
books—as experience has shown — ^a student may so learn chemistry as 
neither to know what sulphur is, nor to recognize it when shown to him. 

The most widely used of these scientific text-books is the school geog- 
raphy, as it is also that which has had the longest tenure of place. It 
may be said to date from the interest awakened by the great geographical 
discoveries. When we look at the long series of these books which 
passes through the hands of each scholar — Primary, Secondary, Interme- 
diate, School, and Physical— and when we recollect how much of the 
time in school is given to this study, we are surely justified in asking 
that results of an extraordinary value shall be fortiicoming in return 
for such an outlay of time, money, and attention. And there is, na 
doubt, a certain amount of mental discipline to be obtained from this 
study. It is worth while to know that the earth holds in the universe a 
place very dififerent from that which our sense-perceptions seem to 
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assign to it. It is worth while to have some acquaintance with the great 
outlines of the earth's formation, and its climatic conditions. And bo 
much most of our students do learn from this study. But by far the 
greater part of what is memorized out of such works is a mere dead 
burden of facts, with little or no claim to the child's attention. As Mrs. 
Bbowning's Aurora Leigh describes the process, 

I learnt the royal genealogies 

Of OviEDO, the internal laws 

Of the Burmese Empire by how many feet 

Mount Chlmborazo outsoars Teneriffe, 
What navigable river Joins itself 
To Lara, and what census of the year Five 
Was taken at Klagenfurt— because she liked 
A general insight into useful facts. 

The facts are all right, and beyond dispute, but their study is not 
disciplinary. They are no better than a huge mountain of words, retained 
by feats of verbal memory; and I have a lively recollection of the 
mnemonic tricks by which I got my own hold upon the contents of 
MitchelVs School Geography. And the student — I am still speaking from 
experience — ^generally needs from three to five years to have them well 
washed out of his brain, to make room for something else. A gentleman 
offered to give one of our school boys a "quarter" if he would tell him 
all the capitals in Europe. It was earned — promptly. ''Now tell me 
whether they are animals or vegetables, and I will give you another 
•quarter." " Vegetables," was the reply. 

I plead for neighborhood knowledge as a substitute for much of this 
useless, because unreal, world-knowledge. In political economy we make 
a distinction between the extenHve agriculture which spreads a small 
capital over a large surface, and the intensive agriculture which concen- 
trates a large capital on a small surface ; and, under ordinary conditions^ 
we hold that intensive agriculture is better and more profitable. I plead 
for the intensive tillage of this field of knowledge ; let us take a small 
area and do it well. Take the neighborhood, and teach the children about 
what of the earth's surface they see and walk on. Start from the spot 
where the school-house stands, and run the lines of intellectual interest 
outward from that centre as far as you please. 

No spot on the earth's surface is so devoid of interest as not to furnish 
a proper starting-point. Any man, whose eyes are open to scientific facts, 
will find anywhere the materials of suggestion and instruction. He will 
show you that your surroundings contain inexhaustible treasures of 
illustration. 

Begin, for instance, with the geological history of your neighborhood. 
Show your boys the reason for the trend of the river or the dip of the 
rocks, and lead them back into that old world story of submergence and 
emergence, collision and erosion, which was once transacted where they 
stand. That heap of stones which lies above the court-house was carried 
hither by a glacier from the Canadian hills. That change from clay to 
sand, in 'Squire Brown's eight-acre lot, is the turning of a new page in 
nature, which you should help them to read. 
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Bat a still finer opening for this neighborhood- teaching is presented by 
the natural history of your neighborhood — its flora and its fauna. In this 
respect there can be no question of your resources. Your district cannot 
be more insignificant or unpromising than are many of those places which 
have been so lighted up by human intelligence that we are led into the 
mistake of supposing them exceptionally rich in natural treasures. That 
bleak stretch of Cromarty shore, which Hugh Miller has made so familiar 
to us by his studies, and that country-side around Truro, which his friend 
Thomas Dick made a centre of interest to naturalists and geologists, are 
no more important in themselves than thousands of places on the Scottish 
coast. That English parish which White has immortalized in The Natural 
History of Selhome, is not a whit richer in bird beast and insect than are 
thousands of English parishes. It was the presence of what Carlyle calls 
"a credible person with eyes," that made all the difference. 

This study wiU bring you into the midst of the boy's dumb companions, 
who are at limes the victims of his misdirected interest and energy. 
Books will not do for him the work of direct study. No genuine naturalist 
was ever book-made. He was awakened to his calling by the actual sight 
of the living things. And these you must study before you can lead him. 
Show him that around him lie the results of a great and world-wide pro- 
cess — the difi'usion of plant and animal over the earth's surface, and the 
adornment of that surface in gay colors through the preferences and selec- 
tions exercised by bird and bee. We owe it to Mr. Darwin and his school 
that these studies are no longer a matter of specimen gathering, and stick- 
ing beetles on pins, and that a new breath of life has been given them 
through the discovery of age-long transformations going on in parallel 
lines in nature. Study nature in her new and broader unities of effect, 
and lead young hearts to love her as a mother. In no other field will the 
art of seeing and of learning be acquired so well ; for here you must look 
not for what you would like to be true, but for what God has made to be 
true. It is a discipline for mental veracity and sincerity, of the greatest 
worth. 

Along with this study of natural objects, should go the study of draw- 
ing. There are minds to which nature, when approached in the analyt- 
ical method of botany and the kindred sciences, has few or no attractions. 
They tell you they do not care to pull things to pieces, blister them with 
Greek names, and cork them up in bottles. The mental processes are 
synthetical rather than analytical, and their entrance into sympathy with 
nature must be by "the Gate called Beautiful." To reproduce a natural 
object in the simplest and most unpretentious way, is to them a process 
of keen delight. But it is not for their sakes chiefly that this art of draw- 
ing should be taught in all our schools. We all need such training, in 
order that correct principles of taste may be universally diffused, and 
artistic culture be made as democratic as the spelling-book. It is of little 
use to train the few who have special aptitudes to produce beautiful things, 
unless you also train the whole community to enjoy and to demand such 
things, and to hate ugliness when offered in any shape. 

As a student of social science, I should rejoice to see the study of 
natural history become universal among us, and that for two reasons. 
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The first is its wholesome and calming influence upon the minds engaged 
in it. We are living in such haste, in these latter days, that the preser- 
vation of social sanity seems to grow more difficult with every year. 
Societary circulation goes on with increasing rapidity, and the power to re- 
sist and to overcome its restless and morhid tendencies seems to be on the 
decline. Nobody except a few Quakers, a few poets, and a few naturalists, 
"studies to have a quiet mind." Of the forces to which we might look for 
help in this matter, the chief is religion ; but even religion is becoming a 
matter of high pressures, heated atmospheres, controversial bitterness, and 
restless impatience. The rise of a hearty and general interest in the patient 
and peaceful processes of nature — of a sympathy with her quiet moods of 
calm and sunshine, might help to cool our social fever, and to diffuse a 
scientific sabbath through the thought of the community. The actual 
increase of insanity in American society shows that we cannot go on as 
we have been going, unless we are prepared to reconstruct society inside 
the walls of the insane hospital. 

My second reason is the elevation of the farming class through the re- 
tention of the best and brightest boys on the farm. At present, by a most 
unnatural selection, that class is drained of many of its most promising 
elements by a sort of emigration to other industries. The hard times have 
checked this, but it is, in America, the dominant tendency, and every 
census shows a larger ratio of city to country residents. Now theschools, 
as I believe, are rather helping than hindering this drain. They awake in 
the farmer's boy tastes and ambitions which he sees nothing on the farm 
to satisfy. Agriculture comes to mean, to him, distasteful and unintelli- 
gent toil, and all his aspirations go out toward city life. And the very 
men who should be the life of this class, and the story of whose achieve- 
ments should be the story of itB advances are drafted into our counting- 
houses, and into the overcrowded ranks of our professions. A partial 
remedy at least, for this state of things might be found in awakening among 
our farmers' sons the taste for natural history. All the wonders which are 
connected with the lad's every -day life, — all the open secrets of the farm- 
yard, the road-side, and the field, — the geology of the neighborhood in its 
relation to the kinds and qualities of the soils, — its native flora and fauna, 
and their places in the zoology and botany of his country, — the history of 
the domestic animals and plants, the meteorology of the district in rela^ 
tion to its agriculture, and whatever else may help him to feel that all 
around him lie objects worthy of study and observation, should be taught 
him sooner or later. He would then begin to think of his home, rather 
than the city, as associated with the escape from a narrow and sordid hor- 
izon which education offers. He would find the life of the farm become 
firpt tolerable and then interesting. He would look forward with delight 
to years spent in contact with objects, each of which had become a gate 
that opened at his touch, and led him into wide fields of intellectual effort 
and pleasure. The country would again become the darling of her brightest 
children, when they would not only see the outer, work-a-day garments 
she wears, but catch a glimpse into her mother-heart of forethought and 
wisdom. 
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Lastly, this neighborhood teaching should include instruction in the 
elements of Social Science, The political life of the nation and of the state 
touches the land at every point, and at every point their children should 
understand and welcome the touch. The American school that is to com- 
mand the approval of our public opinion, must awaken in its pupils the 
love of that righteousness, which is, as Plato says, of the essence of the 
state. It must develop in them the free consent to law, order, and 
authority, and the attachment to their native land, beyond all party ties 
or allegiance. And this great work could not be better begun than with 
the explanation of what goes on in every county -town of the land. The 
court, with its grand and petit juries, the election day and the solemn re- 
sponsibilities of the voter, the town-meeting with its democratic modes of 
procedure, present a large portion of the machinery of government, to the 
very sight of the children. And in the school, if anywhere, those lessons 
must be taught which shall save the coming generations from the slavery 
of party and its half-truths, and secure their allegiance to their country 
and to the truth. 

The school cannot afford to omit this teaching. If it does so, others will 
take up the task. Hon. Ebenezkr Blatherskite has gathered his class in 
the town-square, and is giving lessons free to all who will come. The sum 
and substance of his teaching is, that the great contention which has di> 
vided the American people since the very first period of their united ac- 
tion, is simply a struggle between the pure patriots who have rallied to 
the support of Blatherskite, and the knaves and rogues who dare to differ 
from him. In the lessons given by such men, this great war of principle 
between national authority and local interest, is reduced to a paltry squab- 
ble between the " ins " and the " outs," 

The first lessons of economic science form an equally needful branch of 
neighborhood education. I do not mean that the teacher is to clear up 
our ideas on hard and soft money, or on the comparative merits of treas- 
ury-notes and bank-notes. But, whichever side of the recent controversy 
any of my hearers may have taken, he must have been struck with the 
ignorance of first principles, which characterized those who took the other 
side. Their ideas, you observed, were never clear on the great primary 
questions which lay behind the current controversy ; and this shows that 
there is a field for teaching, quite independent of the points on which we 
differ. 

It is more than a century since there came to Philadelphia an Irish 
refu^gee, who became a prominent publisher in this city, and wrote on this 
subject of Social Science, as well as on others. As he used to walk the 
streets in those days, holding his little son by the hand, he would point 
oat to him the lessons of Social Science which were to be seen on our 
streets. That little boy is now in his eighty-sixth year, and he is the 
most widely known of all our citizens. His books speak to the people of 
Europe in eight languages; his doctrines are taught in European univer- 
sities, and his authority is alleged in the debates of European parliaments 
and legislative bodies. Henrt C. Carey's studies in Social Science began 
on the streets about his home ; and in the streets or farms around every 
American school-house lie all the materials needed for the study of eco- 
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nomical science. I speak from experience as a disciple of Mr. Caret, and 
a teacher of this branch of science, when I say that the dullest minds will 
be awakened to an interest in this subject, when they are shown that its 
principles are illustrated on every street and wharf of this city. 

It may be objected that special advantages for such a study are presented 
by such a city as this — after London, the second manufacturing city of the 
world, and favored with a variety of interests and an interchange of ser- 
vices such as is to be seen nowhere else on this continent. But the ob- 
jection is mistaken. The Philadelphia of that day, to which I have re- 
ferred, was a straggling town of less than fifty thousand people, along the 
bank of the Delaware. It had few manufactures, and little European 
commerce, while it enjoyed a considerable trade with the West Indies. Yet 
on its streets this subject was studied with a success which has no parallel. 
And any other locality will serve the purpose as well. The story of the 
settlement of your neighborhood, the transition from the lands first occu- 
pied to those which were afterwards taken up, the local variations in 
prices and wages, the growth in variety of occupation, the starting the first 
bank and its efifects on business, the effects of a manufacture begun in the 
vicinity, the growing rapidity of interchanges, and the increased division 
of labor — these are the elements out of which the whole science is built 
up, and these elements are present everywhere. 

The children of our schools need these lessons in economic science. The 
industrial life of the community is continually presented to them on its 
selfish side, as the story of individual gains and losses. The very '*sums" 
in your school arithmetics keep that aspect before their minds, until they 
come to think of business as a huge scramble for money and money's 
worth. Economic science, when it is of the right sort, turns their minds 
from the thought of gain to the thoughts of use. It presents our industrial 
life more truthfully as an interchange of services — ^as a gain all round, 
tlirough the friendly cooperation of each and all. Now, if ever the greedy 
and selfish spirit is to be banished out of our business life, it must be 
through the thoughts of men turning from gains to uses. " The Kingdom 
of Heaven is a Kingdom of Uses," Emanuel Swbdenboso tells us. Al- 
though no disciple of that remarkable man, I feel every day the truth of 
that saying. The Kingdom of Heaven will have come indeed, when every 
man toils in his place gladly and unselfishly, rejoicing in the uses which 
his work subserves, and doing it for the sake of those uses. 

I claim, therefore, for the American school yet another lofty function. 
It is to combat the greedy, selfish, devouring spirit which threatens to take 
possession of the business life of America. It is to call men up to the 
level of thoughts at once truer and loftier, and to infuse a new motive into 
the industrial activities of the modern world. 

Here we come upon the great social obstacle to sound and thorough 
scholarship — an obstacle encountered in this country more than in any 
other. The spirit of greed, of Mammon, of money-worship, is utterly an- 
tagonistic to the spirit which awakens in men the love of the truth, the 
search after truth for its own sake. Either the schools must kill that spirit, 
by cooperating with religion and all the other wholesome influences, or it 
will kill the schools. It has made its first attack upon them. It has de- 
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manded that they be, one and all, turned into workshops, where hoys are 
to learn a trade. To^ay it asks that the studies which fit men for their 
duties as men and citizens, shall give half the room to the training which 
fits them to become carpenters and bricklayers. To-morrow it will show 
itself to be the cnckoo in the thrush's nest, and will claim the whole cur- 
riculum as its own. You are face to face with your chief enemy, Ladies 
and Gentlemen ; and I hope that the united strength of your Association 
will he employed to resist the general introduction of such a system. It 
has its proper place in houses of refuge and reform schools, not in the 
puhlic schools of the land. 

It is our higher institutions which have heretofore suffered the most 
from this money- worshiping spirit. They cannot raise the standard of age 
require<i for admission, because Young America must be making money 
by the time when Young Germany, though far poorer in this world's 
goods, is leaving the gymnasium to proceed to the university. For this 
reason, we have, as President Eliot of Harvard told us a few years ago, 
no true aniversities in America, for our best are but half-way between a 
gymnasium and a university. The Johns-Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
we hail as the omen of a brighter and more scholarly future for our whole 
country. 

As I look back upon what I have written, Ladies and Gentlemen, I fear 
that many of my statements and criticisms must seem to you unduly 
sweeping and dogmatic, and even impertinent in the censure of long-es- 
tablished methods of instruction. I look to-night upon the faces of men 
who were in the harness before I was out of school, and who ha v^ given 
to this great work the energy of devoted and well-spent lives. MLiet me 
submit all that I have said to your more experienced judgments, while I 
assure you that I have not laid before you anything which has not been 
the out€M>me of prolonged thought and earnest feeling on the subject. I 
have confidence that you will welcome any well-meant effort to contribute 
to the perfection of that Public-School System, of which you are the fore- 
most representatives, and of which all Americans are justly proud. 



After the rendering of four more pieces of music, the President an- 
nounced in full the 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

W. F. P11EL.P8, Minnesota. 
John D. Philbrick, Massachusetts. 
J. P. WicKEBSHAM, Pennsylvania. 
E. E. Whitb, Indiana. 
J. L. PicKARD, Iowa. 
M. A. Newell, Maryland. 
Miss Grace C. Bibb, Missouri. 
4 
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Alex. Hogg, Texas. 
Heuben McMillan, Ohio. 
Edward A. Spring, New Jersey. 
Dr. J. DoRMAN Steele, New York. 
David W. Harlan, Delaware. 
J. H. Peay, Jr., Virginia. 
A. L. Wade, West Virginia. 
Henry Barnard, Connecticut. 
Z. Richards, District of Columbia. 
Edmund J. James, Illinois. 
A. M. Gamwbll, Rhode Island. 
W. P. Haisley, Florida. 

A vocal quartette closed the evening's exercises. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY SOth, 1879. 

The meeting was led in the Lord's Prayer by the Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
The President read the following letters : — 

EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

To the President of the National Educational Association. 

Dear Sir : — As the vacation of our Institution deprives us of the oppor- 
tunity and pleasure of exhibiting to your Association the methods of in- 
structing the pupils, with the aid of their presence, permit me, should it 
be desirable, in the briefest possible way to state what is special in our ed- 
ucational work, and some of its important results. 

The first systematic instruction of the Blind was commenced in Paris, 
by Valentin Hauy, in 1784 ; the first in England, in 1790 ; in the United 
States, in 1831. There are now 29 Institutions in this country. 

The Pennsylvania Institution has over 200 inmates, some of them em- 
ployed as teachers of others. 

The great object of all such institutions is to enable the blind to become, 
:as far as possible, self-supporting. In addition to the usual branches of 
the grammar and high schools, they are instructed in music and handicraft. 
Some of them are qualified for teachers ; many of them instructors on the 
pianoforte, organists in churches, vocalists, and piano tuners; and a still 
larger number acquire some useful handicraft. Whatever may be their 
success, with few exceptions they all become better fitted for the battle of 
life, for the duties of citizenship, and for rational enjoyment 

The loss of sight has important compensations. The touch is more 
sensitive, not naturally, but by habitual use ; the hearing is better and 
the memory more retentive. The special apparatus for instruction is 
adapted to the marvellous and exquisite touch of the finger. Books are 
printed in relief. Young pupils seldom fail to learn the raised print. A 
deaf and blind boy taught in this institution, read the entire Bible and 
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twenty other volumes through with his finger. Maps are prepared with 
tangible outlines for rivers and boundaries. States have square holes for 
the reception of type figures. Writing-cards have grooves in which the 
pupil writes with a lead pencil. 

Much of the instruction is oral. The living voice of the teacher with 
text-book in hand, reads and explains the subject for the subsequent rec- 
itation w^hich is well remembered the following day. 

Music has a great charm for the blind. Nearly all desire to learn it, 
and their happiness is increased thereby. They are usually cheerful 
while in school or at work. Occupation is a necessity. 

Many cases of distinguished blind persons could be named, if the limit 
of this letter permitted. The following table gives the probable results of 
the education of the Blind in the United States as reported to the Conven- 
tion of Superintendents and Instructors, which met in Ohio in August, 
1878. Of the graduates, 16 became superintendents of blind institutions ; 
5, of Orphan Asylums; 214 became teachers of the blind; 10, teachers in 
public schools : 26, students and graduates of Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries ; 34, ministers ; 3, lawyers : 12, authors ; 6, medical students 
and physicians ; 65, lecturers and agents ; 299, teachers of music and vocal- 
ists ; 69, church organists ; 125, piano tuners ; 12, composers and publishers 
of music; 19, teachers of handicraft; 918, employers and workers in 
handicraft ; 277, storekeepers and traders; 45, owners of real estate ; 760^ 
females, at housework and at home, on sewing-machines, crocheting, plain 
sewing, etc. ; 78, in " Homes " of employment ; 118, imbecile or incapac- 
itated; 431, unknown. There were remaining in all the Institutions, 
August, 1878, 2,292 ; whole number of admissions from the beginning, 8942. 

Very Respectfully, 

WiLUAM Chapin, 
PrincipcU Penntylvania Irutiluium for the Instruction of the Blind. 

PhOadelphia, July 28, 1879. 

Philadelphia, July 29, 1879. 
Son. John Hancock, President National Educational Association. 

My Dear Sib:— On behalf of the authorities of this University, I beg 
leave to extend to the Association which you represent, a cordial invita- 
tion to hold the Session appointed for Thursday morning in the Chapel of 
our Classical and Scientific Building. At the close of the session, or at 
such time during its continuance as shall be convenient to the Associa- 
tion, several of the Professors will be present to exhibit the various labor* 
atories, lecture-rooms, and collections. 
The red and the blue cars on Walnut St., pass the University. 

Truly Yours, 

George F. Barker, 

for the Provost, 

Clinton, Conn., July 29, 1879. 
John Hdncockf President National Educational Association. 

I greatly regret that severe sickness in my family deprives me of the 
expected pleasure of joining your meeting. 

B. G. Northrop, 
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Philadelphia, July 29, 1879. 
To the President National Educational Association. 

Sir: — I enclose evidence of a new system now being taught to classes 
of teachers and pupils of the Public Schools in Latin and German at Public- 
School buildings, by permission of the Board of Public Education. To all 
who may wish it I will give such explanation of its working as may be 
possible now where the Public Schools and with these the classes are 
closed ; particularly, if they will favor me with a card naming beforehand 
their coming. 

I am. Sir, most respectfully your obedient servant, 

Ch. C. Schabffeb, 
125N. 17thSt 

The Rev. G: P. Hays moved to accept the invitation to meet in the- 
chapel of the University of Pennsylvania. On motion of W: D. Hknkls, 
Mr. Hats's motion was so amended that thanks were tendered for the in- 
vitation but on account of the iilconvenience its acceptance would cause 
the invitation was declined. 

Andrew J. Rickoff, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Cleveland, 
Ohio, then read the following paper on 

A READJUSTMENT OF COMMON-SCHOOL STUDIES NECESSARY. 

As a consequence of the war the value of education was greatly and 
justly enhanced in public esteem. Never had a great truth been more 
deeply impressed upon a people than that the Common School is the only 
lifeguard of liberty and good government. It is not strange, therefore, 
that during and after the war the devotion of the people to the cause of 
universal education should manifest itself in greatly -increased expendi- 
tures for school purposes. Times were prosperous, the burdens of tax- 
ation were little felt, and States and cities poured out money lavishly 
for the erection of school-houses, for apparatus, and all that in popular 
esteem is held to be most desirable for the promotion of the sacred cause. 

When the alarm had subsided, reaction was inevitable, and when mar- 
kets became stagnant, manufactories were closed, internal improvements 
were arrested and large numbers of men and women had been thrown 
out of business, the taxes became onerous and every cause of taxation 
was resented. It was quite natural, when this sudden pause came 
in the race for wealth, that men should open their eyes to the enormous 
growth and development of the educational machinery. It was to be 
expected that some, even among thoughtful men, should question 
whether all this was necessary to the ends for which common scho<.)l8 
were originally established. It needed only the suggestion of doubt from 
a few of the earlier friends of the public schools, to set the lighter and 
more inflammable 8i)irit8 in a blaze. From Maine to California the 
schools, especially of the cities, were subject to severe criticism and 
their managers w^ere denounced as having diverted them from the pur- 
jK)se8 for which they were originally established. Metropolitan journak 
and village newspapers united in raising questions whether the increased 
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€speiiditarea had been attended by any snbstantial improvement of the 
schools within the last generation or two, and in making complaint of 
the neglect of this or that fundamental branch of study. It was said that 
the essential elements in the education of the children of the poor and 
laboring classes were neglected for the higher and more ornamental 
stodies. The crowded course was arraigned as being unfavorable to a true 
development of mind, hostile to real scholarship, destructive to the health 
of children and oppressive to teachers. It is difficult to enumerate all 
the counts in the indictment against the schools of to-day. Many have 
joined in one charge or another but there seems to be no general agree- 
ment upon any particular one, except perhaps the last, viz. — the over- 
crowded prc^j^mmes of study and the neglect of the more important 
branches of a good English education. There are not a few teachers and 
school officers who have raised the question among themselves, whether 
there is not some ground for this criticism. 

In this paper I propose to speak especially on this point If there be 
any school man here who has found time for the reading which is nee- 
eisary to form the mind, cultivate a taste for good reading and direct the 
attention of his pupils to that which is best, if any who have found time 
for a thorough, systematic, and continuous practice of their pupils in the 
use of their mother-tongue, if any who have found opportunity to give 
that instruction about the laws and institutions of our country which the 
citizen most needs, if there be any who have not been put to their wit's 
end to harmonize the claims of the older studies with what they are ready 
to concede to be the just demands of the new, — if there be any such 
teachers here, they will not sympathize with me when I say that this 
charge is true. The programmes of our schools are overcrowded. The beet 
conditions of mental, moral, and physical development are not afforded 
even in our best schools ; the fundamental branc^hes of a good English 
education are neglected. Thoughtful educators have felt the truth more 
than their critics, but they differ from them as to what the fandam«ttal 
blanches of a good English education are, and hence they differ from 
them as to the rem^edies which ^re to be applied. For myself, I avow the 
opinion that it is not the addition of the new branches, but the growth of 
the old, which has caused the chief difficulty. 

The youngest of our teachers will scarcely credit me when I eay that 
the work required in the study of Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, «ad 
Oeography in oar best schools of to-day is from five to ten times gre«tor 
thin it was in the same studies and in the best schools of the first put 
«f this century. I know of no better means of proving to them the truth 
of this assertion than by an appeal to some accounts which we have of the 
schools of Boston at that period. Whatever their faults may have 'been, 
there is little reason to doubt that they were, even at that time, at leant 
as efficient as any schools of the country. That we may understand the 
eonrse of study and have the situation clearly before us, it is weH to Iraep 
in mind the fact that from the time the children left the dame's eoboola, 
that is little Primary pay schools, and entered the public schools, the -edn- 
eationof those who were destined for a liberal course of «tudy was4i»- 
tinct and separate from that of those who proposed for thents^lTeB 
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prenticeship to the trades. For the former there were two Latin Schools 
in which Latin and Greek were the only tbin^ taught. If the pupils 
needed to be taught writing or reading, or wished to learn arithmetic, 
they had to get their instruction in these branches elsewhere. Besides 
these two Latin Schools there were two Writing Schools. The course in 
these schools whs very brief indeed. Writing and arithmetic were the 
principal studies. Although reading and spelling were also taught in 
them, this instruction was only incidental, "being carried on," we are 
told, ** not attended to," while the teachers were making or mending pens 
preparatory to the regular writing lesson. 

To the woman of the present day it may be of interest to learn that at 
this period the only schools in the city to which girls were admitted were 
kept by teachers of the public schools, between the forenoon and after- 
noon sessions. This of course must be understood to have been a private 
enterprise on the part of the public school masters. 

In 1790 there was a reform in the school system, and the reformed 
course of study is what I want to get before you but you will not appre- 
ciate the reform, nor understand the programme unless you know the 
agents by which it was effected, and know something of the oi*ganization 
adopted. 

In the year last named twelve citizens were added to the Board of 
Selectmen for the sole purpose of attending to the schools. Of these 
there were three doctors of divinity, three distinguished physicians, one 
doctor of laws, two judges, two who had been or were thereafter in the 
United States Senate, and one who was afterward Governor of the State. 
I mention these facts to show that probably all was attempted in the 
re-organization which was then thought to be possible. If such a Board 
would not at least aim to make the curriculum of the schools all that ii 
might be made, in vain should we expect to find a Board that would. 

In order that room might be made for girls, two other schools were es- 
tablished called Reading Schools. Each one of these was placed in a build- 
ing with a Writing School, and the pupils attended them alternately, one 
in the morning, the other in the afternoon. This was the plan of organ* 
ization. What was the course of study ? 

I quote from Mr. Fowle's biographical sketch of the life of Caleb 
Bingham, who was one of the schoolmasters of the time. Mr. Fowle 
was himself a pupil of the schools, probably from 1800 to 1810. One reg- 
ulation required that the reading master should teach spelling, accent, and 
the reading of prose and verse and to instruct the children in English 
Grammar, epistolary writing, and composition. " Another regulation re» 
quired the writing masters to teach " writing, arithmetic, and the branches 
usually taught in town schools, including vulgar and decimal fractions."^ 
The books used in the Reading Schools were Webster's Spelling- Book, the 
Holy Bible, Webster's Thinl Part, and the Young Ladies' Accidence. The 
Young Ladies' Accidence was a treatise upon English Grammar contain* 
ing about sixty pages. The Children's Friend and Morse's Geography 
were allowed, not requirfd^ and newspapers were to be introduced occa- 
sionally at the discretion of the master. In the Writing Schools no books 
were used save the copy book and a manuscript for recordin^^ the ''sums" 
done by the pupil. 
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A teacher of the present day might find much to do under this simple 
coarse and with the few text-books prescribed ; but what did the masters 
o! that day find to do; That is, how was the course of study construed, 
what use was made of the books? Mr. Fowls tells us that in the Reading 
Schools the practice was for every child to read one verse in the Bible or 
a Bbort paragraph of the Third Part; and that while one class was 
reading, the other studied the spelling lesson. This lesson was spelled in 
tarns, so that, the classes being large, each boy seldom spelled more than 
one or two words. In Grammar, the custom was to recite six or more 
^es once a forlnighlj and to go through the book three times before any 
application of it was made to parsing." 

In the Writing Schools it was ordered that the children should begin to 
leavn arithmetic at eleven years of age. Up to that age all that the 
pupils did in a whole forenoon or afternoon was to write one page of a 
copy book not exceeding ten lines. ''When they began to cipher, it 
rarely happened that they performed more than two sums in the simplest 
rules. These were set in the pupil's manuscript 'by the teacher' and 
the operation was then recorded by the pupil." •  * " Such writing 
and ciphering, however, were too much for one day, and boys who 
ciphered did so only every other day." Dr. Morse's School Geography 
was occasionally read by the highest class in the Reading Schools. As to 
the rale requiring the introduction of newspapers and the writing of 
compositions, Mr. Fowlk says " The misfortune wasj that the rule was 
entirely neglected, as was that requiring composition to be taught in 
connection with English Grammar. The probability is that for twenty 
years, not a newspaper was read in any school, nor a word written." 

Such was the course of study and such the practice under it in those 
schools of which it has been said : " There is reason to believe that more 
and better work was done by our schools in the early days of the Repub- 
lic than is accomplished now." 

A comparison between the amount of work required in the old schools 
and the new, may be aided by reference to the text-books used then and 
now. We must touch this point very briefly. Let us first look at the 
arithmetics. We have seen that in the early days no book was used 
except the pupil's manuscript which has already been spoken of. When 
the printed book was first introduced, it was designed only to take the 
place of the manuscript. It gave the rules which had previously been 
written out by the teacher or copied by the pupil, and the sums to be 
done,--that was alL In Daniel Adams's Arithmetic, tenth edition, 
published in 1817, space is left for the solution of all the examples, thus 
completely adopting it as a substitute for the manuscript which it had 
superseded. This was one of the most popular, if not the most popular 
arithmetic of its day. It was a book of 204 pages, and in consequence of 
the vacant space left for solutions, the matter contained in it was equiva- 
lent to not more than ninety pages of the arithmetics now published. To 
show wherein these books have grow^n we may notice the number of 
pages appropriated to two or three of the principal subjects treated of in 
three different editions of this work, published, respectively, in 1817, 
1842, and 1860. These editions, in the order named, treat of percentage 
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and interest in 10, 20, and 45 pages; of decimals in 11, 25, and 21 pages; 
and of vulgar fractions in 1, 23, and 25 pages; and to show how the 
matter has grown to the page, I may mention the fact that though the 
** Rule of Three " has little more than held its own, having three more 
problems in the last than in the f rst edition cited, the number of pages 
has been actually reduced from 24 to 11. 

Next let us look at the Grammar. The mighty growth of the treatise 
on this subject cannot be duly estimated at a glance ; but we can give it 
no more. Grammar was treated of within the limits of forty-five pages 
of Dill worth's Spelling-Book at the beginning of the century. It grew 
next to sifty pages in the ''Young Ladies* Accidence," but now it has 
swelled to three or four hundred pages, the standard size of the grammars 
of the present day. 

You will observe that I have made no allusion to the two or three 
books now required in each of these branches, nor to the doubling of 
the work required of pupils by the use of the blackboard for giving 
original problems, sentences for parsing, and analysis, etc., etc. 

But what is the kind of material which has thus been added to these 
text-books? In arithmetic, what was formerly only a series of " sums" 
to be performed under precise direction of rules, each aided by at least 
one model example, has grown to be a science, every rule of which fally 
developed, and every principle demonstrated. The problems have grown 
more intricate and new subjects have been introduced to meet the 
demands of the more complicated business transactions of the day. The 
old books are their own witnesses to the fact that they gave no explana^ 
tions, and tus we are told by Salem Town, Lyman Bbbchbb, Wabrbn 
BuBTON, William B. Fowls, all indeed who have given us any informa- 
tion on the subject, the teachers never explained anything, the pupils in 
fact were not expected to understand anything, all they were required to 
know was how to do the sums.— In Grammar, instead of the simple 
catechism to be found in Dillworth's Spelling-Book, we have multiplied 
definitions, logical analyses and subtle distinctions are not unfrequenUy 
attempted which would put to his mettle even a first-class metaphysician. 

Were it only for the eight- or tenfold growth of the work required of 
our children in these branches and the more rigorous exactions made 
upon them by our severer methods of instruction and examination, we 
might well pause to question whether we have not, in some degree at 
least, sacrificed the conditions of healthy exercise of mind and of sound 
mental development; whether, in the attempt to cultivate the higher 
powers of an immature organism we are not deceiving ourselves by a 
mere seeming exercise of reason where memory alone is active, and we 
are not thus losing time for right discipline and for the acquisition gf 
really useful knowledge. I might say real knowledge. 

But we are not yet done with additions to the course of study. While 
Arithmetic and Grammar have grown so enormously, two branches^ 
almost entire, have been added to the programme. I refer to Geogra- 
phy, which as we have learned was only occasionally read by the highest 
class in the Boston schools; and History, which had not then been 
epoken of even as a possible study. 
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Still we are not done. I have mentioned only the studies which have 
now received the sanction of popular opinion. Each one, as it was 
introduced, had to fight its way. Even Arithmetic, in the heginning of 
the century, was thought unnecessary for girls, and was forbidden to be 
taught even to boys in the day schools of many towns of New England. 
You will please to remember that in the early days of the colonies, the 
statute required the establishment in every town of a school in which 
only writing and reading should be taught. Grammar had a still more 
unwelcome reception. Geography was thought an accomplishment, and 
History, it was said, could be read at home. These branches, however, 
have now obtained general recognition as the essentials of a common- 
school course. But there are yet others which have a pretty firm foothold 
in the graded schools of the principal towns and cities, whose schools are 
ever spoken of as models. 

Many years ago, it was found that a study. of books alone left dormant 
the observing faculties and that, in consequence, the common intelligence 
of the child, by w^hich I mean intelligence regarding things about him 
was left uncultivated. The best scholars were very frequently found to 
be most ignorant of what they most needed to know. The country lad 
who had but a few months' schooling in the winter, and the street gamin 
who had no schooling at all went abroad with senses keenly alive to na- 
ture and the affairs of the world about them. The book- worm who had 
l>een so highly esteemed for his virtues at school, went through the world, 
but was not of the world. Perceiving this, if a man did not intend to 
-send his boy to college, or as it was said to ''make a scholar of him,*' he 
liad some reason to put him to his trade, even before the limited common- 
school course of « the day was completed. Some knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, physiology, botany, and other branches of natural history 
would have been invaluable to him, but they were to be studied only from 
books, with long, hard names in them, and by a method which was new 
and strange to him. They were, therefore, supposed to be inaccessible to 
the child till he had completed all the other branches of what was called 
a good English education. Hence he went to work totally ignorant of 
every science which lay at the basis of his chosen- vocation. It was not 
then understood, or it was understood by very few, that, within certain 
limits, nature opens her secrets to the observant senses, more readily 
than through the medium of the best book's. It was not generally known 
that very much of these sciences may be learned to best advantage while 
the child \» young and his perceptive faculties, if rightly directed, are keenly 
alive to every impression from the natural world, and that, if these facul- 
ties are permitted to go without proper exercise in early life, they are 
stunted in their growth so that in after years they are weak and inactive. 
It seems not to have been perceived that one cannot become even a good 
reader who has not considerable knowledge of the common things about 
bim, a knowledge which is pre-supposed in the most common writings, es- 
pecially those of the present day ; and that, to one who has not taken in- 
struction from the world of nature and art, many books are sealed, even 
though written for popular use. But one after ati other these facts began 
lto disturb the minds of teachers. Accordingly step after step was taken 
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though in a desultory way, wherehy the process of education was improved. 
But what had been begun without order shortly became a system on th& 
theory that all that goes to make up the knowledge of the commonly in- 
telligent child touches upon and sometimes extends pretty far into the 
domain of every science. It was perceived that his attainments show his- 
kinship to the philosopher, linguist, statesman, poet, artist, naturalist; 
that as his body grows in strength and symmetry every faculty of his- 
mind is developed by appropriate excitation and exercise, not in succes- 
sion but simultaneously. His mind grows as his body in "concentric 
circles,'' not in a few radiant lines. In recognition of these truths the 
obvious facts of natural history, physics, chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
have already been included in the curriculum of the best primary and 
Grammar Schools, the necessary limitation being that these facts shall lie 
within the observation and ready understanding of the child and that na 
generalizations be attempted until the number of facts accumulated de- 
mand it. 

Thus far I have confined myself to the history of the growth of the com- 
mon-school studies. I have not attempted to account for it. Whether 
the increased size of the text-books in Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geogra- 
phy is owing to the ambition of authors or the competition of booksellers ; 
or in answer to the wants of modern times or to the demands of teachers,, 
does not concern us to know, inasmuch as it is evident that it is the result 
of no forecast, no carefully-devised plan, no wise adaptation of means to- 
the great end which must ever be the harmonious development of the 
faculties, the proper direction of human energy and the preparation of men 
and women for the duties and responsibilities of life. It would certainly 
matter little what variant caprices may have led the son, grandson, 
and great-grandson of a first settler to add promiscuously here and 
there a kitchen, a dining-hall, a parlor, a reception-room, a conserv- 
atory, a music room, a tower and whatnot to the original log cabin, 
building miscellaneously of brick, wood, stone, birch bark, or any- 
thing which chance means of transportation might bring within their 
reach. Whatever the thought of each one might have been, thd 
result would be inconvenient, unsightly, and unstable. The comparison 
may be unjust in some respects, but it illustrates pretty well how one ac- 
cession after another has been made to our course of study, each with little 
regard to what had been done before and still less concern for what might 
be needed in the future. 

Please to observe that in this comparison I am speaking of the curricu- 
lum of the schools, not the resultant education of the individual or the 
nation. Other factors than the instructions of the teacher enter into the 
education of the child. The family, the world, the age, carry on their ed- 
ucation, at equal step with that of the schools. Then, too, the mind is a 
living organism which appropriates what is suited to aid its growth and 
development and rejects much of that which is pernicious. Thus nature 
and circumstance go far to modify the practical results of our educational 
systems but the curriculum of the schools is exactly what we make iL 
Here the comparison holds good. 

But this strange structure, built without plan or central purpose, spread 
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beyond the boands to which the nature of the site should limit it, and in 
parts carried so high that the foundations are crushing under the weight, 
this structure must receive further additions, additions made indispensa- 
ble by the scope of modern thought, by the multiplied, complicated, and 
ever-varying requirements of the market and the workshop, and by the 
inexorable demands of sovereign citizenship. Furthermore it is incom- 
plete where it was supposed to have been perfect long ago. We have 
lately heard much said of the reading in our schools. Let me say here, 
parenthetically, that those who make the charge that it is inferior to 
what it was one, two, or three generations ago, only show their ignorance 
of what it has been. But I must say, nevertheless, that reading in the 
schools has never been what it should be. It is the reading of words, not 
thoughts. To rattle the shells, not to pick the kernels of thought, seems 
to be the ultimate purpose of students and teachers alike ; hence readers- 
do not bring themselves into contact with the mind of the author. School 
reading fails to attract the pupil to higher planes of thought and associa- 
tion. One who has learned to read, may through books extend his ac- 
quaintanceship indefinitely, he is not confined to his fellow -workmen, nor 
^y geographical limits, but he will choose for his acquaintances only those 
who become congenial associates, whether the medium of intercourse be- 
tween them and him be by tongue or type. A man will hardly read up 
to the level of what he would listen to with pleasure if the living author 
were present to talk with him, — hence his books will be, intellectually 
and morally, little better than his living companions. What we need in 
onr schools is such reading as will so discipline the mind that the reader 
will take pleasure in the efibrt to understand what he reads, put him 
en-rapport with good writers and cultivate a taste for,— nay more, form a 
habit of reading that which will inform the mind and purify the heart 
Then there is the companion piece to reading and the supplement to that 
cultivation of the observing faculties and of the common intelligence of 
which I have already spoken at some length. I refer to the ready, easy, 
and accurate use of the English language. Who will not admit that there 
is very much to be done in this direction ? That we have been struggling 
for years to give such instruction and training a suitable place in our pro- 
gramme indicates the judgment of educators as to its necessity, and that 
they have failed indicates that they have too much to do already. Presi- 
dent Eliot was not far from right when he said, a few days ago, " I recog- 
nize but one mental acquisition as an essential part of the education of a 
lady or gentleman, namely, an accurate and refined use of the mother- 
tongue." It is this that gives to men mastery over books, insight into the 
affairs of human life and directive power among men. If anywhere, in 
the world, this command over language is necessary, it is here in America 
where principles too subtle for expression in the language of the market- 
place wield the power of kings. 

But stepping only a little beyond the bare necessities which thoughtful 
educators have insisted on, let us speak of two subjects which, with nearly 
equal unanimity, are urged upon our attention. I may first mention a 
knowledge of our form of government and of the principles on which it 
rests. Loyalty to a party is possible to those who are totally ignorant of 
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the first principles of good government. The cries Vive V Empereur or 
la Commune are better definitions of principles than huzzahs for '* Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too " or " Little Van," but as we have seen again and 
again the former are as easily exchangeable as the latter by the masses, 
whose political opinions are summed up in fidelity to one leader or another. 
Loyalty to a constitution is possible only to those who comprehend the spirit 
of that constitution. Hence we need to teach not only the form of govern- 
ment under which we live, but lead our pupils to see and admire, at least 
as from afar off, the wisdom of the fathers in casting it into that form 
which has preserved it to this day amidst fratricidal war and social revolu- 
tion. Nor is this all that ought to be done in this direction. He knows 
little of the functions of government who knows only its forms, the powers 
of tike several departments, and the checks which they exercise upon one 
another. There are other lessons more easily understood, more interest- 
ing, and more important to be learned — for instance that government can- 
not create wealth nor interfere with its accumulation or distribution with- 
out disaster to every interest, public and private. Even children may be 
taught that interference with the rights of property or labor, whether by 
government, trades-unions, or associations of capitalists must in the end 
result in the subversion of personal and political liberty and finally prepare 
the way for anarchy and absolutism. 

You may call this political economy if you choose, it is political econ- 
omy, but it is far easier to comprehend these lessons than it is to under- 
atand much of the Grammar and Arithmetic which is taught in the 
^'Thirteenth grade " of this city or the ''Second Grammar Class" in Bos- 
ton. They would, I believe, serve much better as means of mental disci- 
pline ; and few will question their being very much more valuable to the 
citizen and the State. 

I have reviewed the history of the growth of the common-school studies 
iwhich in many States have received the sanction of statute law as fundar 
mental branches or essential elements of the education of all. In doing 
this I have given chief attention to arithmetic because that is commonly 
thought to be most important Grammar came next because second only 
to arithmetic in the esteem of teachers if not in popular favor. Geographj 
came in for slight notice because all that is to be said of it can be said in 
one sentence, to the effect that it has increased its demands from the oc- 
casional readings which were " permitted not required " to the rigorous 
exaction of an hour per day lor three or four consecutive years. Having 
shown from what small beginnings these branches have attained their 
present extraordinary proportions and having called attention to other 
aubjeots of study and instruction which, though they have been given 
« place in the programmes of the schools of most of our laiger towns and 
cities, have not yet had their exact status defined ; having mentioned still 
others which have high claims to consideration and having briefly indi- 
cated my own judgment of the value of the old studies and the new, in 
which judgment I know that I only agree with the most of you, I am 
ready, now, to submit the question, have Boards of Education and teachers 
^een wise in extending or permitting the extension of the older studiesto 
^eir present limits? I ask this question with a full view to their edocfr- 
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tiona] valne and to their adaptation to the "exigencies of examination/' as 
Mr. ToDouNTER puts it ; but would not twice or thrice the time which our 
fathers gave them, suffice for us. Do we get from them an appropriate 
discipline for immature faculties, a discipline which can be had from no 
other branches of study ; or, is the knowledge gained from them of more 
worth than that which we should gain from others? Is a knowledge of 
the progressions, alligations, and various solutions in fractions, percentage, 
etc., etc., of greater practical value or easier to master for instance than 
the more obvious properties of triangles and circles; or are they more 
necessary than a knowledge of the inexorable laws which control the rela- 
tions of supply and demand ? Is the discipline of mind gained from pars- 
ing and analysis superior to what could be gained by persistent and 
thorough drill of our pupils in the expression of their own simple thoughts 
in precise and elegant language ? While every man may have a map or 
gazetteer at hand just as he has a dictionary, is a knowledge of the names 
and locations of the towns and the course of rivers of Africa and Asia of 
greater interest or value than to know the prevailing course of the winds, 
why a falling barometer indicates a storm, or something of that mysterious 
agency by which our messages are carried across the land and under the 
seas till they may almost girdle the earth a thousand times while it tardily 
moves once upon its axis. We might go on pressing such questions as 
these for a day, but they are all involved in one. Does not the course of 
studies in our common schools sadly need readjustment? I may ask, in 
conclusion, whether there is any subject which might more profitably en- 
gage the attention of this Association. With the material which has accu- 
mulated for yesitB, all before us, in the light of experience and with the 
aid of a science of education which has received much attention of late 
mav we not be able to build a fairer structure than that which now cum- 
hers the ground ? 



Edward Shippen, Esq., stated that the committee appointed toivisit^the 
prisons and report at this meeting of the Association would be unable to 
do so. He, therefore, offered the following resolution which w^as adopted 
after a spirited discussion : — 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed whose duty it shall be 
to procure from State SuperintcDdents of Public Schools statistics to show 
what proportion of convicts in prisons and penitentiaries received full or 
partial education in High or Normal — in Grammar, Intermediate, and 
Primary Schools, and what proportion in Universities, Colleges, or other 
private schools — and to report such other statistics as to the relation be- 
tween education and crime as the committee may deem of educational 
utility, and that said committee shall report at the next meeting. of this 
Association. 
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The paper of Mr. Rickoff was discussed by H: F. Harrington, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, New Bedford, Mass. 

REMARKS OF MR. HARRINGTON. 

Mr, President, Ladies, and Oenilemen : — 

I hold the question before us to be among the most important to which 
Attention can be directed, and I quite agree with Mr. Rickoff in most of 
the conclusions at which he has arrived. I can best express my own 
views by a cursory review of the conditions of the question, referring to 
the positions taken by Mr. Rickoff incidentally, as I proceed. 

But before I begin, I wish to say a few words of a personal character. 
I was once in the gospel ministry, being bent on thwarting nature, by 
striving to make a poor minister of what might have been a passably good 
schoolmaster. I studied for the ministry, in part, with one of the most 
noted of the clergy in Eastern Massachusetts; and when I took my first 
sermon to him for criticism, he said, after reading it over, — " Very well, 
-very well ; a good argument enforced by good illustrations. But you have 
spoiled the whole by your qualifications. Now, I give you this piece of 
advice. Never qualify. If you have something worth saying, say it 
as boldly and forcibly as you can. Make your point directly and clearly 
and there leave it Never qualify. You will find that there will be enough 
who disagree with you to make all the qualifications you will think neces- 
sary." I have practiced on this wise precept ; and as I shall find occasion 
to criticise our school work severely and shall not delay to qualify, I wish 
to protect myself from misconstruction. I would have, no one imagine 
that I do not prize our schools. I have not given the best years of my life 
to their service, purposing to labor for them to the last, and die in the 
harness without a belief in glorious fruits from their past, and the expec- 
tation of yet greater triumphs in their future. Their defects by no means 
neutralize their merits. 

Turning now to our subject, I remark that the present course of study 
in the best class of elementary schools is in several material points the 
outgrowth of radical reforms. Twenty-five years ago or more, the preva- 
lent methods of teaching were vicious in the extreme. It was a systematic 
process of what is technically called '* grind." The teacher had nothing to 
do but to keep order, assign lessons, and hear recitations. His own mind 
contributed little or nothing towards the mental equipment of his scholars. 
The text-book was everything. Accurate memorizing of its contents was 
the summit of laudable attainment. There was according to the true 
sense, no teaching whatever. The schoolmaster simply sat in judgment 
on memoriter text-book study. There were no explanations, no sugges- 
tions, no illustrations — nothing to stimulate curiosity and quicken thought 

From this beggarly drudgery it resulted that words, which, at the best, 
are only symbols of thought, came to be regarded as positive intellectual 
entities ; as being at once both the thought and its expression. They 
were supposed to convey to a mind which had never heard of them before, 
the ideas they were invented to express. Thus the scholars were taught a 
mass of words — words — words, without meaning and without Hfe. 
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A second notable vice of old-time teaching was the prosecution of such 
«tiidi^ as were then approved without the slightest inquiry into their ah- 
stract or relative values. Arithmetic occupied from a third to a half of the 
entire school time and that hy no means according to the hest methods. 
A good part of the remaining time was devoted to parsing, that ahsurd 
provision for instruction how to read and write the English language cor- 
rectly; and scholars learned to parse readily all through MilTvN and 
CowpER, who could not construct the simplest sentence without ridiculous 
blundering. Spelling, too, was lifted into prominence as a positive intel- 
lectual exercise ; and the youth who could spell without mistake all the 
"jaw-breakers " of the spelling-book, was a miracle of high scholastic at- 
tainment, no matter how ignorant and stolid he might be as to everything 
else. And what a prodigous misuse and waste of time, these ill-devised 
pursuits involved ! 

A third prominent vice of the teaching of a quarter of a century ago 
in elementary schools, was the utter divorce of the school work from the 
realities of practical life. The children were taught nothing about nature, 
nothing about art, nothing about those applications of scientific truths to 
practical life which make up the forces and machinery of civilization and 
progress. There was no cultivation of the observing faculties on the one 
hand — ^no instruction in the reason of things on the other. I need not 
enlarge on the leanness of the training that was characterized by such a 
defect. 

At length the true friends of the schools, of humanity, of society, opened 
their eyes and grew uneasy at the prospect ; and when they demanded 
reforms in these discreditable particulars, the response of heartfelt accord 
which came back to them from every quarter, proved how well founded 
were their allegations. They demanded that the teachers should no longer 
be mere machines but responsible guides ; putting life and interest into 
text-book work by their suggestions and illustrations ; pouring out their 
own stores of information for the benefit of their scholars; holding dry 
formal lesson-learning to be only the skeleton of knowledge which they 
themselves were to round out into full and attractive proportions. Ttiey 
demanded that the true values of the studies pursued should be deter- 
mined ; and those which were found to be useless discarded, and those 
in excess reduced to a proper measure. They demanded that a new range 
of instruction should be introduced ; that the observing faculties should 
be cultivated through appropriate channels, at least so far as that some 
little insight should be given to the arcana of nature, of science, and of 
art; enough to prevent the reason of common things, in the ten thousand 
instances in which nature, science, and art are forever appealing to the 
senses, from remaining a perfectly-sealed book. They demanded, more- 
over, as a final result of the new order of things thus shadowed forth, that 
words should no longer be taught divorced from all significance; but 
should be made pictures of thought and instinct with informing life. 

These proper demands were gradually acceded to, and a new order of 
things superseded the old. But everything has not gone smoothly and 
satisfactorily along under this substituted regime. A loud outcry is heard 
on every hand, that these reform movements are all in the wrong. Better 
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return, it is said, to the old routine. There are so many studies now, so 
many ologiea and osophies^ that the scholars are harrassed heyond measure. 
They are hurried day by day from one thing toanother,*so that they learn 
nothing thoroughly and get no discipline of mind. 

There is a basis of truth to these complaints ; truth serious enough to 
deserve prompt and interested attention. But defects in carrying out a 
radical reform were to have been anticipated. Who has been so foolishly 
sanguine as to suppose it would be otherwise ? What reformation was 
ever put in force which did not fail in some point or other, to realize its 
ideals, and satisfy its friends ? 

But it is easier to detect faults than it is to divine their sources and apply 
a remedy. The popular outcry that there are too many studies, and the 
current protest against the introduction of subjects relating to science and 
art do not by any means solve the problem. I will try to do it in a sum- 
mary way. 

In the first place, the teachers, in changing from their old constraints to 
the freedom of their true functions, have gone altogether too far. From 
talking too little they are now sinning by talking too much. Many of 
them keep up an almost incessant flow of remark, now explanatory, now 
suggestive; and instead of only removing such obstacles as their scholars 
cannot surmount unaided, they seem to strive to give them pathways level 
and smooth as a railroad track. They answer all their questions, antici- 
pate and remove all their difficulties ; so that the youth under their charge 
come at last to lean wholly upon them, and are indisposed to the least 
severe mental exertion. 

Moreover, this stream of talk from the teacher breaks up the scholar's 
time of study with its petty distractions, dislocates his efibrt after a thor- 
ough mastery of his work, and frets and fatigues his mind, without 
strengthening or filling it. Here we have the most prolific fountain-head 
of existing evils. 

A second defect in the methods of elementary work at the present day, 
(it has gradually crept in, side by side with the reforms which have been 
instituted) is a too frequent alternation of the studies. Tasking mental 
eflTort is eminently a deliberative process ; and the moment a sense of nec- 
essary hurry is felt, the faculties become unhinged and work is imper- 
fectly performed. There may be too many studies, as is alleged, and the 
vicious alternation may be, to an extent, inevitable. I shall come to that 
point by and by. Still if, just as they now have place, if they were dif- 
ferently arranged so that only a reasonable number would be pressing on 
the attention at once, I am satisfied that an incalculable sense of relief 
would be felt. 

Another serious defect, tending to bring discredit on a range of instruc- 
tion of incalculable importance has arisen from this mistake. The topics 
relating to science and art, (which have everywhere been classified as 
** Oral Lessons," for the express purpose of avoiding the error of over- 
crowding the curriculum wMth too many studies), have been provided for 
in such a philosophical way as to force the teachers to make positive 
studies of them. The scholars have been plied with scientific principles 
and technicalities beyond their years and beyond their opportunities. 
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Another aoarce of evil is the gradual enlargement of the ground covered 
by some of the fundamental studies, such as arithmetic and geography, 
until their increased proportions overbear everything else, and create a 
prejadice against studies, which would otherwise find ample room and 
opportunity. But this topic has been so fully treated by Mr. Rickoff that 
I forbear to enlarge upon it. 

At this point let me ask, who are conspicuous in making this outcry 
against the schools ? There are several classes of the opponents of the new 
measnres. First come some of the parents and friends of the scholars^ 
with the complaint that tliere are too many studies to which I have 
already referred. Again, there are the prejudiced conservatives who are 
wedded to old methods because they reluct from anything new, and there. 
fore are intolerant of attempts at reform. In the third place there are lazy 
old teachers and indifferent young ones, who hate the exertion which the 
new methods require. Fourth^ there are the rijndly-philosophical minde 
which insist that oral teaching, especially in science, can bear no exact 
and determinate fruit and is, therefore, worthless. Only the first and last 
of these classes merit any attention. 

I wish to say a few words about the oral lessons of our grammar schools. 
These are intended to give the scholars, most of whom will never receive 
any edocation beyond that obtained in the grammar schools, some concep- 
tion of the great truths of nature, of science, and of art, which have so 
mach to do with the commonest facts of daily life ; something about the 
structure and uses of the vegetable world ; about animals, their habits and 
benefit to man ; about the mechanical powers and their applications to 
human advantage ; about the steam-engine, the telegraph, and so forward. 
It has been arranged in the better school systems that this instruction 
shall be given orally, at stated intervals, to avoid the multiplication of 
studies ; and I have already adverted to the unfortunate mistake which 
has been made in many quarters, of elaborating a programme for these 
lessons so scientific and technical as to demand positive lesson-learning 
for its accomplishment with any degree of effectiveness. This it is which 
has created the charges which prevail as to ridiculous teaching of ologien 
and o$ophie9. Had there been no exaggerated pretence of scientific in- 
struction—had abstract philosophical principles and formidable technic- 
alities been avoided, and only common and familiar applications of science 
been cared for, admirable results would have been secured and vexatious 
misconstructions prevented. 

'* Bnt,'' say the scientists, *' inexact scientific knowledge is worse than 
nothing ; and all knowledge obtained orally is confused and inexact." 

This ground is both true and untrue. I frankly admit that any one who 
expects accurate knowledge to be obtained through oral instruction, so as 
to be fairly made the subject of critical examination by the ordinary tests, 
will find himself wofully mistaken. To illustrate this I will read some re- 
sults of written examinations held in the London public schools. They 
are authentic, and I have been sorry to hear it asserted that they can easily 
be matched in many a public school in America, The spelling corresponds 
with the knowledge : — 
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" Where is Turkey ? " asks the examiner. 

" Turkey is the capital of Norfolk." 

"Where is Turin?" 

" Tureen is the cappital of Chiner ; the peepul there lives on burds 
neets and has long tails." * 

" Gibberralter is the principle town in Rooshia." 

" What do you know of the patriarch Abraham ? " 

" He was the father of Lot and ad tew wives — wun was called Hishmale 
and t'uther Haygur. He kept wun at home and he turned the t'other 
into the desert, where she became a pillow of salt in the daytime and a 
pillow of fire at nite." 

" What do you know of Joseph ? " 

" He wore a coat of many garments. He were chief butler to Faro, 
and told his dreams. He married Pottifier's dorter, and he led the Gyp- 
shans out of bondage to Kana in Gallilee, and then fell on his sword and 
died, in the site of the promiss land." 

" Give the names of the books of the Old Testament ? " 

"Devonshire, Exeter, Littikus, Numbers, Stronomy, Jupiter, Judges, 
Buth, etc." 

"Who was Moses?" 

" He was an Egypshion. He lived in a bark maid of bullrushers, and he 
kep a golden carf, and worshipt braizen snakes, and he het nuthin bat 
kwales and manner for forty years. He was kort by the air of his ed while 
riding under the bow of a tree, and he was killed by his son Abslon, as he 
was a-hanging from the bow. His end was pease." 

"What is a miracle?" 

" Don't know." 

" If you saw the sun fining overhead at midnight, what would yoa 

call it?" 

"The moon." 

" But if you were told it was the sun ? " 

" I should say it was a lie." 

A remark lately made by my little grandchild four years old, further 
illustrates the imperfection of knowledge gained through the ear alone. 
She had been singing a stanza of a negro melody running, 

" They have stole my love away. 
To toil mid the cotton and the cane," 

and her aunt remarked, " That was very cruel of them Elsie, was it 

not ? " 

Now the little one had never before had her attention directed to the 
word toil; but she knew what toilet was — and what oU was — a word some- 
what resembling toiL So, putting her positive knowledge forward to sup- 
ply the defects of her ignorance, she answered : — 

" Why no, aunty Fanny ; for when she has put the oil on her hair and 
finished her toilet it will be all right." 

But in spite of these facts, these admitted defects of oral instruction, I 
plead for its retention in elementary schools. 1 plead for the exercises 
technically termed "oral work." Too much must not be expected of it; 
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especially that must not be expected of it which it is confessedly unable 
io perform. But a just expectation will find It productive of admirable 
results. In fact it is mainly through oral communications or the ordinary 
one-sight reading which is practically identical with them, that the great 
majority of men obtain their vocabularies and the chief part of their avail- 
able knowledge. The separate products of what we teach orally in our 
schools may not bear a rigid examination ; but in their aggregate, they 
rightly inform and furnish the mind. 

I come now to the summing-up of these reflections. A change in the 
studies of elementary schools is imperative ; but it should be effected 
tlirough the modification rather than the curtailment of the course as it 
now exists. I should deplore a return to the old system of " grind '' or 
anything approach^ing it. For what is actually the trustworthy report 
from oar schools ? What is their condition as measured by genuine tests ? 
What better test can be had than the evidence of the mental capacity of 
the American masses as displayed in the late Paris Exposition ? While 
the exhibit from America in that great display was comparatively small, 
it was large enougli to achieve the triumphs of acknowledged supremacy 
in most of the leading departments of practical art. £ven of products that 
demand the utmost cunning of a master-handj — whose perfection displays 
the dreams of the subtlest fancy wrought into visible shape with exquisite 
taste and consummate skill ; a perfection which has been for centuries the 
exclusive boast of Parisian craftsmen — America divided the honors with 
France itself. How has^this marvel come about? Whence this inex- 
haustible stock of resources, this fertility of invention, thisnicety of taste, 
this mastery in manipulation ; and that, not in one direction alone but in 
every direction in which the American mind has chosen to signalize 
itself ? Whence but from the diffused intelligence of the American masses 
obtained in the public schools ? 

In the main then, our children are taught in the wisest way ; our system 
is radically excellent ; it needs only to be pruned and toned down. Let 
our teachers continue to be free ; let them continue to pour out from their 
storehouses of knowledge — but let them learn, meanwhile, that silence, at 
times, is better than speech. Let the studies be arranged in such order as 
not to alternate too frequently, harrassing the minds of the scholars by 
forcing sudden changes in their trains of thought. Let the old standard 
subjects of arithmetic, geography, and grammar be brought within reason- 
able proportions ; and let the " oral work " be prosecuted under wise lim- 
itations and with a clear understanding of its legitimate advantages. Then 
I firmly believe that all carping criticism will be prevented and our 
schools move on in the glory of unexampled success. 



The Hon. J: D. Philbbick read a paper on 

EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
[This paper Mr. Philbbick declined to furnish for publication.— ^Secre^ary.] 
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The Hon. J. P. Wickebsham who had been appointed to open the dis- 
cussion of this paper declined to do so on account of the lateness of the hour. 
On motion, Mr. Wickebsham was urged to proceed with the discussion. 
Before the motion was adopted Mr. Wickebsham had left the room. Dr. 
£: Bbooks of Pennsylvania said the time was too short for a proper dis- 
cussion of the paper and that it was unjust to ask Mr. Wickebsham to pro- 
ceed under existing circumstances. He also alluded to the fact that once 
before, at the Boston meeting in 1S72, Mr. Wickebsham had been appointed 
to open a discussion [on Compulsory Education] but the length of the 
Hon. Newton Bateman's paper had prevented him from doing so. 

On motion of £. E. White, of Indiana, Mr. Wickebsham was allowed a 
half hour at the opening of the session on Thursday morning to discus» 
Mr. Philbbick's paper. 

On motion, the Association adjourned till 8 p. m. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 8 p. m. 

W: F. Phelps from the Committee on Nomination of Officers reported 
the following officers for the next year: — 

For President. — J. Obmond Wilson, of D. C. 

For First Vice-President, — ^James H. Smabt, of Ind. . 

For Vice-Presidents, — Nobman A. Calkins, of N. Y. ; David N, Camp, 
of Ct.; Edwin C. Hewett, of 111. ; Geobge W. Fetteb, of Pa. ; Gbace C. 
Bibb, of Mo. ; Henby F. Habbinoton, of Mass. ; James M. Gabnett, of 
Md. ; W. CoLEOBOvE, of W. Va. ; J. C. Gilchbist, of Iowa. 

For Secretary. — W : D. Henkle, of Ohio. 

For Treasurer.— Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio. 

For Counsellors at Large, — ^John Eaton, of D. C. ; John Hancock, of 
Ohio. 

For Counsellors. — John D. Philbbick, of Mass. ; Mrs. M. A. Stone, of 
Ct. ; A. M. Gammell, of R. I. ; Edwabd Danfobth, of N. Y. ; W. N. Bab- 
BiNGEB, of N. J. ; J. P. Wickebsham, of Pa.; D. W. Hablan, of Del; 
Henby E. Shephebd, of Md. ; J. H. Peay, of Va. ; T. M. Mabshall, of 
W. V. ; GusTAViis J. Obb, of Ga. ; W. P. Haisley, of Fla. ; W. H. Bar- 
tholomew, of Ky. ; Helen Hoadley, of Tenn. ; Kebecca D. Rickoff, of 
Ohio ; E. E. White, of Ind. ; S. H. White, of 111. ; Lewis McLouth, of 
Mich. ; John P. Bibd, of Wis. ; W: F. Phelps, of Minn. ; J. L. PiCKABD,of 
Iowa; W: T. Habbis; of Mo.; Alexandeb Hogg, of Texas; Zalmon 
Bichabds, of D. C. ; A. B. Cobliss, of Vt. 

The report was adopted. 

W: F. Phelps offered the following resolution, which was adopted:— 
Resolved^ That the Committee on Publication be and they hereby are 
instructed to place a copy in pamphlet form of so much of Dr. John D. Phiit 
bbick's paper, read before this body, as refers to the Bureau of Education 
on the desk of each Senator and Representative in the Congress of the 
United States at the next session thereof. 
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The Rev. A. D. Mato, of Springfield, Mass., read the following addrew 

entitled 

THE NEW TEACHER IN NEW AMERICA. 

Going to my office one Monday morning, some twelve years ago, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, I found the stranger's chair occupied by a representative 
man. A small and rather ague-smitten, young^h gentleman, in dilapi- 
dated coat and trowsers, legs almost buried in a huge pair of Virginia 
cavalry boots, and head covered by a " shocking bad hat ; " with a 
vigible crack across the right eye of his spectacles, he was evidently '' one 
more unfortunate " left by the ebb tide of civil war in that world's recep- 
tacle of •* odd fish ; " — the Great West His story was soon told in faults 
less English, and with a depth of earnestness which went to the heart. 

He was a scion of a "highly-respectable family" in that Paradise of 
respectability, an old city of Massachusetts. At the call to arms he had 
left the very " select school " in which he polished a limited number of 
youthful respectabilities, and marched, in full force, upon the spunky 
little nation of South Carolina. His chief conquest in that turbulent 
realm had been a confiding widow, of middle age, who, at the close of 
the war, entrusted her small patrimony to him as an investment in the 
saw-mill business, in Western Virginia. Like the prophet of old, our 
adventurous friend narrowly escaped being '' sawn asunder" in his own 
mill; and was only saved from a grave in the wilderness by another 
^'gentleman from Boston," who bought him out at a frightful discount; — 
the two gay deceivers leaving the South-Carolina widow in the lurch. 

He appeared in my study in a penniless state, offering to be the 
travelling tutor of a gentleman's son desirous of making the European 
tour. An hour's probing revealed the fact that he was one of those small, 
tinted tapers of knowledge that gracefully adorn the ornamental candle- 
stick of a very limited "select school for young gentlemen," in an old 
•eastern city. We advised him to turn his steps eastward, and reinstate 
himself in his old position. "That I have thought of, seriously," — said 
he, with charming naiveU^ — " but, it seems to me, every man of culture, 
whose circumstances permit, owes it to his country to be a missionary of 
the higher civilization to the Great West." We assured him that the 
Queen city of the Ohio Valley was not yet far enough along to appreciate 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that prompted him in this forlorn hope. Never- 
theless, by the kindness of a rich city cousin in the whiskey business, he 
was put into a nice suit of clothes, with a pair of whole spectacles, and 
ticketed through to Chicago. 

My memory goes back to the day when this type of schoolmaster was 
a good deal in vogue in eastern cities, and occasionally sent forth as an 
agency of civilization and culture " out West " and " down South." This 
sort of schoolmaster was, indeed, often a schoolmistress, whose method 
of instruction was eminently " polite " ; looking to the rescue of a select 
class of educated young women from the common herd, rather than 
lifting the people into higher realms of spiritual freedom, knowledge, and 
power. A generation ago, the man who ventured to address a national 
audience on "The New Teacher in New America" w^ould naturally have 
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understood by that teacher a cultivated man or womau, educated in some 
famous college or seminary East of the Alleghanies and North of Rich- 
mond, who was contemplating a venture as the tutor or governess in a 
respectable family in the South, or a professor or ''preceptress" in a 
boy's college or female academy in that far-off land of big trees and 
malaria, whence we welcome to-day, the representatives of some of the 
best schooling in America, and the honored President of our National 
Convention of Teachers. And these people, themselves, would have been 
rather mild specimens of the British methods of instruction, half a 
century ago, than American teachers in any original sense of the word. 
Yet, even then, ^ihe dawning inspiration of a new life was in our national 
schools, and many a young man and woman who went out on this mission 
of culture, became, in due time, a power in a new State, or a pillar of 
beauty in a New American Home.. 

But all this is changed, and he who addresses you to-night, on the New 
Teacher in New America must put away all provincial ideas and try to 
comprehend the full circle of the mighty field to be tilled before he can 
draw the portrait of the national husbandman of souls whom the people 
will recognize as their leader to the New American Kingdom of Heaven. 
The one fact that is yet hidden from great masses of our population, 
indeed has hardly risen on the horizon of the average American states- 
man; is that the old American Republic no longer exists. LikeSanlot 
old, who went out to seek his father's asses and found a kingdom ; the 
old South, in 1860, went forth in quest of a ** Southern Confederacy," but 
finds itself, to-day, the heir of a new Republic. Under the pressure that 
tremendous conflict these states of ours were forced to live through a 
century in 20 years, and to come out one of the foremost powers in the 
world. The one radical result of the great war was the destruction of 
provincialism in the American Union. Old Boston and old New-England, 
no less than old Charleston and old Virginia, alike ** went up " during 
those years of destruction; and when the sulphurous cloud lifted we saw 
a new heaven and a new earth. A new America from the woods of the 
Aroostook to the sands of the gulf of California. All the might of men 
is impotent to carry back the valley of the Connecticut or the valley of 
the Rio Grande to its old estate. 

Standing here to-day, as teachers and friends of the children and youth 
of this new world, let us proclaim this fact in the face of all comers, and, 
whatever others may do or forbear to do, let us steadily fix our eyes on 
the new Education that is the same all round the national domain ; and 
the new Teacher who can be alike the master of souls and the captain of 
the New Civilization in the log school-house of the freedman in Georgia, 
or in the President's chair of the oldest University of the land. For the 
birthday of the New America was the birthday of the real sovereignty 
of the American people. All little expedients for outwitting the masses 
of the people and governing the new Republic by cliques of gentlemen, 
scholars, priests, or politicians are now only like animated chips striving 
to direct the tide on which they are whirling out to sea. We shall live or 
die, as a nation, as the voting and acting majority of the people ctin be 
persuaded to follow the load-star of truth and love in public policy and 
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private life. And with all due reverence for the educating power of the 
Home, the Church, and the Ministry of public life, we affirm that neither 
of them, nor all of them together can achieve the task of training the 
8,000,000 children and youth of our new America into the citizenship the 
nation demands. Only one agency is competent to this, and that is an 
institution unlike any other that ever was or now is in the world ; — ^the 
American Common School. In the great future that opens before us the 
New Teacher is the "coming man." 

But here, on the threshold, we are met by the spirit of the new time 
which replies: — "Yes, but the new "coming man." The "old man'' 
who still thinks, plots, and ravages the world with his armies across the 
sea, is our venerable friend, the " first Adam " ; the masculine man, who 
began his career in the green age of the world with the verdant notion 
that, in the intervals of cultivating Eden and naming the animals, he 
could "mould" the lovely creature at his side. He, as we have heard^ 
came out like so many an American boy with his first moustache, who 
tries to " mould " his girl cousin, — a prisoner in her toils and a " fallen 
man." The United States of America is just waking up to the mighty 
deliverance of St. Paul, — " The second man is the Lord from Heaven; " — the 
new man constructed in the image of him who, whatever else he may 
have been, was certainly all the divinest of man this world has known ; 
the prophecy of the man that was to come. The coming man who is to 
be the teacher of our American youth will be our blended man and 
woman, inspired, and trained into the teaching, living soul that will lift 
the little ones out of the private home, up into the common American 
manhood and womanhood, and the citiasensbip of the Republic that is 
to be. 

No first-rate educator now wastes time discussing the question of the 
right of American girls to the highest of the higher education, and the 
equality of work and wages in the American common school. All ques- 
tioning of this cardinal principle now goes on aside the main current of 
the national life ; in clubs and coteries, among scholars, priests, and 
litterateurs, somewhat out of sympathy with the logic of republican afiairs. 
The little island of Nantucket, on the south shore of Massachusetts, learned 
a generation ago, that the men could " sail off into the west" in search of 
great whales, and the women could make such a paradise of intelligence 
and energy of their island-home, in their absence, as the world had never 
seen. The late war taught the people of North and South the same 
lesson ; and no people gives up an idea ground into it in the fire and 
blood of a revolution, at the call, even, of a club of college presidents. 

Henceforth we are bound to have for our teacher the "New Man,** 
masculine or feminine as may be. The only question now is in the 
proper adjustment of the varied elements of teaching capacity in any 
given system of schools; — ^just where, best, to place the fit woman and 
the valuable man; also, how to utilize that not infrequent phenomenon, 
the gray-haired master whose heart is softer and more gifted with Chris- 
tian tact than any schoolmistress that works under him; or the gentle 
kdy principal who threshes every big boy so completely " in his inner- 
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most" that he is never called to the unpleasant duty of taking off his 
coat and being threshed " in the outermost." 

Up to the last twenty years it was a great advantage to be a man before 
an American School Committee ; and the people meanwhile suffered all 
things, through their children, at the hands of a multitude of ignorant, 
rough, and foolish teachers, who wrought upon the muscle of their 
masculinity. Now it is a prodigious advantage, in all things save the pay, 
to be a woman in the eyes of the Board of Education ; and the dear 
people groan again over the fussing of myriads of green girls, who, but 
for the fascination of their sex, would be politely invited to step upward 
into matrimony or downward into service ; at least to step out of the 
school- room at the double quick. In the days that are coming, as fast as 
our girls step up to the whole feast of knowledge in the work of prepara- 
tion and take on the full responsibility of instruction and supervision in 
school life, they will lose this advantage of the sentimental and sexual 
sort. The coming school-committee man (who will be, as well, a woman) 
-will neither be bullied by mannish assumption nor wheedled by woman- 
ish arts, in the examination of the teachers for the common school. With 
all wise and loving allowance for the native gifts and graces of either 
eex, the laws of school selection, like the awful silent statutes of Divine 
Providence, will execute themselves with a single eye to the fitness of 
the applicant, **and to him or her — who hath, shall be given more 
abundantly " ; but " to him or her who hath not, shall be taken away, 
even what he hath." And never till our American Teacher is thus 
reconstructed, after the image of the Great Teacher, the divine Man, shall 
we know what wondrous things can be done with a generation of children 
standing on the threshold of the boundless enchantments that American 
life is, to-day, to every generous American youth. 

This new Teacher, the coming man, compact of our man and woman, is 
now the comer-stone of the American Common School, the real endow- 
ment of the American University. We are, to-day, just at that parting 
of the ways where we cannot move a step further, in safety, in the 
-education of the people, till the new Teacher shows us the way in which 
we should go. 

The discontent with our public schools always drives at one point; — 
that the school fumbles with^ but does not teach the child. It is asserted by 
multitudes of people whose opinion is worth taking into account, that 
the mass of American children come out of the public school, of all 
grades, poorly fitted for practical life. And by practical life the most 
intelligent of these objectors do not mean the art of money-getting alone, 
but the capacity for a round-about American citizenship of the sort 
demanded by the exigencies of the coming generation. I do not believe 
a great deal in this assertion as it applies to our best schools in cities, 
villages, and occasional superior rural districts, over the country. I 
believe this class of public schools, primary, high, and collegiate, is 
adjusting itself to the call of the age and the country about as rapidly as 
possible ; considering the difficulty of experimenting with childhood, the 
most conservative thing on earth, and the constitutional obstinacy of the 
pedagogic character. But concerning a majority of the country district 
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flchools, even of Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio, of the whole 
country, this assertion is too often dangerously and disgracefully true. 

Let any man of comraon sense leave the railroad at any point, East or 
West ; push a dozen miles out into the open country ; ezamuie the average 
district school, and say if the education of the people has kept pace with 
its facilities for transportation. Compare the country store, church, farm 
of Western New York with its improved machinery for saving lahor; 
even the new country tavern with the school of the average country 
district. Can you honestly say the latter is abreast with any of the 
former? The only real cause of this outcry against the common schools 
is, that within the past twenty-five years, the American people has 
adopted improved methods in almost every sphere of human life, that 
have wr(»ught a revolution in our whole style of existence ; while the 
average coantry district, and sometimes the average village and city free 
Bchool is too often left behind, floundering in the Serbonian bog of the 
old, slow , shiftless methods ; bad enough in by-gone days, but as ineffec- 
tive for modern uses as the attempt of a small boy with the aid of a pair 
of new iBOots to board the flying express train. We are not about to go 
off into m tirade against anybody for this state of things. The people, of 
course, are responsible, at the last But no less is it true that the country 
now looks to the Teacher to lead American childhood out of this puzzle 
of an old-time school, trying to make new-time citizens. And it is plainly 
seen that our school cannot move a step further, indeed must steadily 
lose ground, unless the teacher I have already outlined comes to the front 
and leads the army out of Egypt, across the desert, to the promised land. 

The secret of our public-school muddle seenid to be that the people 
have done a great deal more for it during the past twenty -five years than 
the average teacher. While our communities. East and West, have 
poured forth money for public instruction in a way never heard of before 
in this world, the outcome of the investment has often not been up to 
the result of the average venture in a Chicago comer lot. 

It cannot be denied that during the past twenty years the improvement 
in school-house architecture, and the furnishings of these ** temples of 
science'' have been remarkable. The country is filled with comfortable, 
often superior school buildings. One of the chief delights of an Ameri- 
can tour is the hourly glimpse of the noble buildings erected by the 
people for the instruction of the children. But how often this palace is 
occupied by the same teachers that plodded away in the old shanty 
school -house ; with the exception that an inexperienced girl is substituted 
for an inexperienced man as the head of the winter school. In thousands 
of villages and scores of cities between Boston and San Francisco, the 
new school-house is half a century ahead of the principal, to say nothing 
of the *' assistants'' who carry into the new building the old fumbling 
methods or no methods of instruction that would make even the Sorbonne 
a temple of nescience. Now, a first truth in pedagogics is that a good 
teacher with a shingle and a piece of chalk, under an apple tree, is a 
greater power than the most pompous professor of incompetency en- 
throned in the chair of instruction under the loftiest roof of a "new 
university.' 
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2d. Our new methods of instruction, admirable as many of them are,. 
destined as they are to become the commonplace of the next generation, 
have too often been ''pitched into/' even our city graded schools, in 
the way a farmer unloads a wagon of hay into a capacious hay mow; 
sometimes pitched in at the imminent risk of the helpless teacher who 
stands sweating under the falling load to " mow away/' The practiced 
school man is exasperated in going from city to city, to see these beauti- 
ful methods of instruction in the hands, often, of old teachers, too indolent 
or conceited or stupid even to master their superficial forms, or of green 
normal graduates who set up their little card house of improved methods 
only to be knocked down in the first school week by any sharp boy who 
has a fancy to quiz the new " school-maam." We have not reflected that 
what we call the new methods of instruction are only the old, everlasting, 
simple ways by which Divine Providence, and every wise parent and 
teacher, since the first man, have led childhood up to the life of wisdom, 
beauty, and love ; that only he who is in sympathy with Divine Provi- 
dence and the upper side of humanity can even know what these methods 
really are; that nothing so completely unfits anybody to work them as a 
course of school-keeping in the time-honored, mechanical way. It is 
utterly vain to suppose you can catch a romp of a girl, in city or country, 
and by a year's or two years' drill in the superficial forms of Pestalozzi or 
Froebel, make a school teacher of her " after the pattern shown in the 
mount" Unless you wake up her womanhood, at first, and set all her 
sweet and noble womanly aspirations and faculties streaming out like a 
lakeshore sunrise towards the children, you will only succeed in tattooing 
the surface of her mind with a set of queer images, ridiculous to the 
roguish boy and incomprehensible to his mamma. 

A great deal of this failure is due to the incompetency of the average 
college graduate, installed as master, even to comprehend the ability that 
really exists in his normal girl-graduate. How often has my soul ached 
with regret that I was not born a John Morrissy to " settle " some con- 
ceited young graduate of Harvard or Ann Arbor, at his occupation of 
" bull-dozing " half a dozen admirable young women, from his high chair 
on the master's platform ; too ignorant of children, methods of instruction 
and fine young women to do anything but try to impose on his school the 
absurd style of teaching under which he groaned in his college class- 
room. A course of pedagogics in every American college, with oppor- 
tunity for practice, and occasional class-room experience with superior 
young women, would be a marvellous lift to the higher grade of our city 
schools all over the land. Until this comes to pass our normal and col- 
legiate systems of education will be perpetually at odds with each other. 
The failure of the best schools to handle effectively the best methods, and 
the utter oblivion to their existence through whole regions of country, in 
the district school-house, is one of the most fruitful causes of the popu- 
lar state of educational unrest. 

3d. The reasonable demand for the industrial and technical education of 
young people who are to live by the labor of the hands, cannot be met 
until the teachers of our common schools better comprehend two things; 
first, economy of time in school work, and, second, the art of awakening 
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the observing, reflecting and executive faculty of children through better 
general methods of instruction. The proposition of certain enthusiastic 
specialists and energetic manufacturers to take half the time of the average 
school child, from 6 to 12, for instruction in mechanics, shows a lamentable 
ignorance of the condition of the average school child in the average com- 
mon school. The fact is, that, under the present modes of instruction, 
there is not half time enough to teach this child the small allowance of 
common knowledge without which every young mechanic will be an in- 
cipient communist. We want no addition to the mob of ignorant, godless 
workmen, with one little talent, without the brains to turn a hand to a 
new emergency, or to see that the way to encourage men to work for 
property is not to turn to and ruin all who have already succeeded in 
gfldning it. The wisest authorities in this matter seem inclined to the idea 
that until the age of 12 years, the best thing to do for an incipient American 
workman is to give him a thorough common-school education, by the best 
methods. This will generally expand his mind, wake up his higher 
powers of observation, reflection and execution, and place him before 
the specialist, ready to run the race, with untold advantage over the child 
distracted by the effort to go to school and study a profession before he is 
out of his mother's lap. As soon as the average teacher is able so to 
instruct the child, up to the age of 12, he shall have the foundation for 
a splendid system of Industrial training. For six years of real instruction 
by a real teacher, will do more to qualify a boy to be President of the 
United States than the fifteen years of primary, grammar, high, collegiate 
and professional training through which half the superior youth of 
America wade in search of the millennium of success in life. 

4th. The complaint against " cramming" and the " multiplicity of stud- 
ies" in our schools would be robbed of its force by a race of competent teach- 
ers. Col. Parker, of Quincy, Mass., trains his schoolmistresses to teach 
an Irish, freckled-faced boy or a slow Welsh girl, more in two years, with- 
out weariness or confusion of mind, than the schoolmaster of my youth 
was able to impart in six years, with only the " three R's " for a course of 
study, and a daily threshing thrown in. Whenever you find the people 
grumbling because the children are "crammed" and confused by study 
you may pretty safely infer that their teacher is competent to teach noth- 
ing well, and has not learned the a, b, c, of the pedagogic art ; — the ability 
to correlate the studies and call forth the powers of the child in the school- 
room. 

6th. If the American High School, in cities, persists in building itself on 
the corner-stone of the Latin Grammar, and whips its pupils through the 
old-time regulation course ; all the while aping the airs of the university of 
the past; it will be more and more discussed whether the people shall be 
justly taxed to support it. If it builds on the corner-stone of a thorough 
knowledge of our glorious English tongue and its marvellous literature, 
with a generous superstructure of science, history, social and political 
economy, that philosophy which is the knowledge of man, and the use 
of the languages of the great modern nations ; the people cannot be beat- 
en out of its support, and will gladly build the wing to the free High School 
to fit the boy and girl for college. The sooner our High Schools are offi- 
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•eered by the saperior and comprehensive teaching men and women, who 
appreciate thia fact, the sooner the discordant clamor now rising against 
them ; — a strange orchestra, in which the pundit of the University, the 
sectarian priest and the ward-politician, guiltless of letters, combine ; — 
will subside. 

6th. The pinching of our popular economies in school expenditure, with 
much that is deplorable, like most things evil, has in it a half-good. It is 
A melancholy fact that the majority of the school teachers in the United 
•States are fairly paid, considering the kind of work they do. No clcuB of 
unskilled laborers is now paid anywhere in Christendom^ as the people of the 
United Slates pay the army of unskUled teachers who ** worry along with " the 
-children in the common schools. The average parson. Catholic and Protes- 
tant, must go through years of study and training ; — ^at least wait till he is 
twenty-one years old ; — before he can be permitted to rear a family or live 
unmarried on $400 per year. The average lawyer and doctor would starve 
to death a hundred times, the first ten years of his practice, could he not 
•eke out his scanty wages by some outside occupation, or rely on his friends 
for support. By what right, then, does the crowd of " nice girls " who 
■scorn even to know there is such a profession as ** pedagogy," demand to 
be kept afloat as school teachers by the State on their voyage to matri- 
mony ? A few months ago I received a note from a presumably young 
woman, suggesting that, as *'a dear friend of hers" lived adjacent to one 
•of the largest school-houses in our city, she would be glad of a situation 
AS teacher therein. Her opening sentence, like the famous child's tale, 
was a ''story without an end," beginning with the present participle 
■and running up a tree ; but she offered to send her photograph ! The 
American people may not always take the prize for strict lionesty in deal- 
ing, or for sound theories in finance ; but it is not a stingy people, and 
rarely starves a man or woman who is visibly doing thorough, useful, con- 
secrated work. The teacher, like the minister of religion or the physician, 
who does not so love his work that he would do it at the risk of his life, in 
■any emergency, and tbank God a hundred times every day that he is 
permitted to do it at all, is not fit to be on the salary list of any school 
•committee. When this class of teachers is the majority, they will be sup- 
ported with the generosity characteristic of the most generous people that 
•ever lived on the globe. 

And especially is the most vital question in school life ; — the character- 
training of children by moral and religious instruction and discipline ; — 
wholly within the province of the teacher. It is not easy to disentangle 
the cross threads in the popular fallacy about ''secular education," which 
Affects especially the editorial and small political mind. But what a great 
many good and intelligent people do mean is : — that until a teacher has in 
some way become an incarnation of tfie great principles of living taught in the 
Bible, his daily reading of it in school in only one more added to the great 
crou'd of educational shams. We all have heard of the daughter of the 
woman that made the champion loaf of bread in her native town, who, in 
her visit to her city couBins at Thanksgiving, was asked to go into the 
kitchen and make a loaf of her mother's famous bread. She said : — " No; I 
have always observed that ma stirs in a great deal of judgment when %h» 
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makes her best bread ; and that I could never anderstand." That is the 
difficulty with this whole matter of Bible*reading and moral and religious 
instruction in common schools. When the teacher has " stirred in " her 
Bible so completely that she is a walking representative of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Golden 
Bale, and is so endowed with spiritual tact and wisdom, that her learn- 
ing, her daily walk and conversation, her discipline and whole method of 
instruction fit the spiritual nature of the child as her new pair of white 
gloves fit her hand ; the wrangle over the Bible in the school will die out 
in that district. Until this is measurably true ; especially while theschool- 
rooms are filled with careless, irreligious or frivolous young men and 
women, " waiting for something better to turn up," the trouble will erow. 
I once knew a schoolmaster who shamed a roomful of quurrelsoiiie hoys 
into manhood by opening his Bible and reading, as he could read, the two 
words: " Be courteatu" I remember another master in the days of '' aulil 
lang syne," who descended in wrath from the platform while the scholars 
were reading the morning exercise in the Bible, with his finger shut in on 
the passage, *' God is love" and boxed the ears of mischievous Master Tim- 
othy DwiGHT Jones with the holy Book till " young Timothy " deeply re- 
gretted that he had not, like his namesake in the Ntno- England Primer, 
"early learned sin to fly," I don't believe the school committee would de- 
lay long about the use of the Bible in the case of the former master ;-nor ol 
the latter ! The cure for the weakness of the character-side of the school, 
or the pangs of the sectarian religious conscience, is not the separation of 
American school children into sectarian squads under the drill of the 
parish priest ; nor the banishment of religion and morals and the Bible 
from the school-room ; equivalent to exhausting the oxygen from the at- 
mosphere ; — but the determination of the people that only teachers of es- 
tablished character, wisdom, and tact, shall be established in the chair of 
instruction at all. Then it will be understood that the roots of every true 
science and art, no less than the roots of religious and moral living, strike 
deep into the soil of reverence for the old eternal sanctities that make the 
world what it is, and preside over the endless succession of the eternities 
to come. 

In every point that has been considered, the vital issue is now a superior 
teacher. And by this general assertion, I am not unmindful of the claims 
of the great and increasing number of excellent teachers in actual service ;. 
especially in our improved country, city and village graded schools. I 
would not disparage the merit that has been gained by hard-earned exper- 
ience in the schoolroom, because it has come ''across lots" to the goal and not 
by the regulation road of normal training and improved methods. I only 
say to such experts what they are too ready to confess ; — that it is too ex- 
pensive to sacrifice a dozen school-rooms full of children in order to pol- 
ish up one schoolmistress, who, as soon as she becomes valuable to the 
State is also a successful candidate for higher honors in the state of matri- 
mony. I also feel keenly the indignities, humiliations, and positive in- 
justice inflicted upon our meritorious teachers everywhere nowadays, 
by the barbarism, that, in the name of economy, cramps the soul that the 
body may still enjoy its little luxury or base indulgence. Nobody shall 
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surpass me in charity for the failures or appreciation of the success of the 
teaching corps ; especially of that vast throng of young women on whom 
the country has cast the hardest burden ever yet laid upon the tender 
shoulders of a generation of ambitious and patriotic girls. But, surely, in 
A public matter of sucb pressing weight as the fit education of American 
children, no man has a right to let any consideration of sentimental ism 
or personal affection, or philanthropic zeal, stand between his best judg- 
ment and the good of the State. 

Nobody so well understands as the superior teachers of this land how 
imperious is the necessity to vitalize and reconstruct the teaching force 
in our national schools, and how impossible it is to move forward another 
£tep without this reformation. Let me then indicate three of the essential 
tests which we must apply in the examination of the new Teacher. 

1. The primary question to be asked, or to be answered without the 
formal asking, of every American teacher in the common schools should 
be : — " Is your love for children, and your desire to make them true men and 
ADomeUy and good citizens of our New Republic, the controlling motive in entering 
this profession f " 

The only successful teacher in the common school is the man or woman 
who sends the child from the recitation bench with more respect for him- 
self as a child of God, a son or daughter of man, and a citizen of the 
United States of America; with the conviction that all knowledge and 
culture and power must be made to tell directly in the growth of a man- 
hood or womanhood able to meet the call of the life that is now swiftly 
coming upon him. There is no danger that any teacher will be too highly 
cultivated in anything. There is deplorable danger that our superior 
teachers, especially, will mistake the point of success and ruin the schools 
by an ineffectual ambition to make experts of the mass of mankind. 
Special culture is the prerogative of the few, and the place for its develop- 
ment is the modern University or the special school. A wise, able, re- 
fined, patriotic, and Christian manhood or womanhood is the prerogative 
of every child in this Republic ; and upon that central point must all our 
reforms in common schools be made to bend. 

2. The second test in the examination of the New Teacher follows hard 
upon the first ; — the power of absorbing all culture into character and general 
■ability of manhood and womanhood. There are two sorts of teachers who 
rear up two sorts of pupils. The first are people of strong aptitudes which 
grow out in one direction in a way that enfeebles the general life, and pro- 
jects the pedant and pedagogue in the most extreme sense ; like a tree that 
runs to one splendid branch which burgeons forth into an oppressive lux- 
uriance that absorbs the vitality of the trunk. Too many a mighty school- 
master or lofty schoolmistress strikes the common sense of a wise school- 
committee man like the last big cannon out of Krupp's foundry ; mounted 
on a carriage just adequate to hold it up to the firing point, liable to be 
made kindling-wood at the first discharge. Of all educated people, these 
are the most mischievous to our average boys and girls in school. For 
nothing is easier than to fill a class of commonplace youth with the idea 
that each of them is just such a '' great gun ;" with the fatal result that 
-each turns bis life into a series of petty explosions of a pop-gun mounted 
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on a carriage of jack-straws. The other style of teacher is the man or 

voman who grows visibly every year, all round, in the graces and noble 

traits of a superior character, as the result of increasing culture ; and who 

imparts, or awakens the power in the child to change to blood and weave 

into muscle, bone, and brain, all that goes in at the senses, and the open 

soul. It is this power of teachin«r the art of assimilating knowledge into 

character and competency for the highest uses of life, that must be looked 

after by the examiner of teachers with a lighted candle. And the normal 

school, which does not, in some way, select the girl who has this faculty 

and train her up to a commanding power in the school-room is not really 

a training-school of teachers, but a second-rate academy with a big normal 

sign over the door. 

3. We must all the time be aimins? at real experience in the teacher. 
And by that I don't mean we must wait till a man or woman has lost youth 
and begun to droop into the "sere and yellow leaf," before we give an op- ' 
portunity to do goo<i work. Experient^e is as varied as the varieties of 
human character. Divine Providence is here our best guide. Every little 
child, certainly in New England, in the regular order of God's appoint- 
ment, has a young or youngish mother, a less young maiden aunt, and 
a more or less venerable {grandmother. Doubtless the grandmother has 
the widest experience of life in general ; and the maiden aunt has cer- 
tainly the most brilliant theory about the management of infancy and 
childhood. But, for the best of reasons, the dear Father of us all selects 
the young girl-wife, full of the sweet and uplifting experiences of new 
love and the consecration of her earliest years of married life, to be the 
mother and closest friend of the new darling just let loose from heaven. 
The best "experience" in a school-room full of little children, after fit 
knowledge and training in sound principles and methods is secured, is the 
warm heart, boundless aspiration, and faith of a deep-souled girl- teacher. 
Her love and trust and youthful sympathy with the little ones is better 
than the scientific drill of the gray-haired expert or the wire-edged furore 
for culture of the learned woman whose love for the child has given place 
to admiration for the "great souls" and " ideas" of literature, science, and 
art We need all kinds of experience in the common school; — the exper- 
ience of the fit girl-teacher for the little ones (of course, there is no ob- 
jection to an " old girl " of fifty summers, if she keeps her girlhood all the 
time in a state of high preservation) ; the experience of mature age 
and long observation, for supervision of the young teacher and dealing 
with older grades of pupils; and another experience, most valuable in its 
way, of the wise committee-man or woman, whose successful career of 
instruction has been supplemented by success in professional life ; and 
who is, therefore, able to overlook the school-room from the vantage 
point of a large acquaintance with affairs. All these varieties of exper- 
ience suppose a fit period of preparation in academical and professional 
discipline, and happily, if the preliminary training can be secured for our 
superior young women, that quickness of sympathy and the general high 
tone of energy and intelligence, peculiar to our best American girls, will 
insure some years of good work in the lower city grades and the country 
districts, before the coming of the inevitable day when they are called " to 
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go up higher/' and be, themselves, wives and mothers or single women 
of superior mark in the public or private woman's career. 

But how is the New Teacher to be " evolved " out of this huge " pro- 
toplasm" of good, bad and indifferent people now at work upon the 
children ? 

First, by the enlargement and consolidation of our present State Normal 
Schools into genuine universities of the pedagogic art ; so good that they will 
become the models for methods and the valuable exemplars of the New 
Education. The State now destitue of such a school will do the best service 
to National Education by concentrating all its funds into one such Uni- 
versity, with broader scope and higher aims than any now on the ground. 
As aids to this central agency, every city of sufficient wealth and popula* 
tion should support a training school for girls ; both State and city school 
being closely linked to the common schools of the locality for the impor- 
' tant service of practice. 

Of course, the prodigious demand for trained teachers cannot be met 
by the graduates of these State and city Normal Schools. It is probably 
too much to demand that the whole supply should be furnished at public 
expense. But the State can, at least, support enough of these valuable 
universities of instruction to furnish a model for all efforts in this direc- 
tion. Then let public opinion compel every College, every superior 
Academy, and every free High School to establish an elective course of 
instruction in the philosophy and art of Instruction. The commanding 
influence of the State Normal Universities could be relied on to keep this 
department up to a high popular demand. The gain in scholarship, alone, 
to the large number of students who pursued knowledge with the view of 
imparting it, would be ample compensation for the experiment. In this 
way, by calling into activity the better teaching power of our best public 
and private establishments we might hope, in a reasonable time, to build 
up a real profession of Instruction. 

I believe that time will come when the offer to teach a school of any 
kind by a person of no experience or education in the art of Instruction, 
will be as severely repudiated by the people as the offer to preach the 
Gospel, or heal the sick, or plead the law, by a man of no professional 
preparation. It may be that a man needs no special education to be an 
''American Statesman," in Congress or caucus; but if the schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress are experts, these amateur Senators and Representa- 
tives will not be so able to keep us perpetually in hot water and deluge 
the country with periodical freshets of civil suds, as just now. Flood the 
land with w^ell-trained candidates for the most honorable office in the Re- 
public ; — the post of teacher for the young in the common school. Then 
since " few " incompetents anywhere ** die, and noue resign," as fast as the 
better sort come in, see that the feebler sort are relieved ; and out of this 
"great revival " will come forth, in due time, the New Teacher, for whom 
we all wait and pray with uplifted hands. 

One April day, while wandering through the Spring loveliness of the city 
of New Orleans, I found myself opposite a great school for the freedmen, 
and went in at the open door of the basement. There I saw a restless 
crowd of infants gathered from the street, the sweepings of the most hope- 
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lees ward of the great city, under the care of one child-woman, who 
needed no certificate to aasare me that the New Teacher had come to that 
comer of New Ana erica. She told me her story. " I was the daughter of 
a bmily of wealth and social rank in Cnba. In a late revolution there, 
the family fortunes went to wreck and I was left, an orphan, afloat in the 
wide world. One good friend hrongfat ne to New York, and another friend 
sent me down here to teach the freedmen. I went where I was drifted hy 
a hard fate, as I thought, hat was led as I now see, by a gracious Provi- 
dence. For see what these little reprobates are teaching me I A year ago 
I had a temper like ganpowder and no faculty of self-control. Now, I 
must rule myself, or this mob will destroy me. And every day I am taking 
a step forward towards a womanhood of which I never dreamed in my 
father's hoase." 

Was not that little schoolmistress a " mother in Israel," reading us all 
a lesson on the mighty art of government in these days of reconstruction 
upon which we have come? We can glare at each other out of the 
depths of our old hatred, in the Congress of the United States, a hundred 
years; and what will come of it all but new disaster, endless hatred, and 
final calamity for mankind, But if we can all forget each other's griev- 
ances, and turn our back on the past, while, with one accord we bend 
together and " take the little children in our arms and bless them ; " if we 
can learn the sovereign art of self-control in the effort to train them up 
into a broad, intelligent, and loving type of the American woman and 
man; may it not be that, like her, we shall discover that no hard fate, 
but a gracious Providence, has brought us face to face with this supreme 
duty of the hour? And then may the old prophecy, like so much of the 
ancient wisdom of the world, turn out the latest revelation of the present 
hour ; while in the New Teacher of New America shall appear the latest 
disciple of the great Teacher of souls, of whom it was said in the ancient 
days : — '* The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowl- 
edge and the fear of the Loan : And shall make him of quick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Loan ; And he shall not judge after the sight of his 
eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his ears : But with righteous- 
ness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the 
earth : And he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with 
the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteousness shall 
be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid ; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead ihemJ* 



After music Miss Mary McCurdy, Teacher of Elocution in the Girls* 
Normal School of Philadelphia, read a humorous selection. 
6 
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On motion of the Hon. John Eaton, a committee of five, on Necrology, 
was appointed by the President: — Committee, Henry Babnard, of Con- 
necticut, Zalmon Richards, of the District of Columbia, W: £. Sheldon, 
of Massachusetts, J. P. Wickebsham, of Pennsylvania, and J: D. Phil- 
brick, of Massachusetts. 

At the request of Mr. Babnard his name was dropped from the 
committee. 

After a solo the Association adjourned till next morning. 



m-  



THURSDAY MORNING, JUIF 31, 1879. 

The Association was opened with prayer by the Rev. C. K. Nelson, 
D. D., of Annapolis, Md. 

On motion of the Hon. John Eaton, the Committee on Census, 
appointed by the Department of Superintendence at its Washington 
meeting, last February, was continued, and directed to report either to 
that Department or to the General Association. 

On motion of the same the Committee on State School Systems was 
also continued. 

Mr. Eaton then read the following papers : 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS 

IN 1880. 

The Kingdom of Belgium celebrates in 1880, the 50th anniversity of its 
national independence. Brilliant festivals, exhibitions, and conferences 
will be held. It has also been decided to hold at Brussels an Interna- 
tional Educational Congress, at which, questions relating to Kindergarten, 
primary and industrial schools, secondary and superior education, school 
hygiene, educational museums, etc., will be discussed. 

A committee of arrangements consisting of 30 educators, has been 
appointed. Mr. Couvreur (member of the Chamber of Deputies) is 
president, and Mr. Charles Buls, secretary of this committee. — (Freie 
Faedagog. Blotter, Vienna, July 16, 1879. ) 

THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

The authorities of Owens College, Manchester, and of the Yorkshire 
College of Science, Leeds, have already taken the initiatory steps for 
preparing a constitution of the new University for the North of England, 
for which a charter has recently been granted. The council of Owens 
College have appointed a committee of their body, and on Friday they 
met in conference at the college in Manchester, with representatives of 
the council of the Yorkshire College of Science, for the purpose of con- 
sidering a draft constitution for the new institution. The basis of the 
deliberations of the conference is to be found in the series of suggestions 
contained in an appendix to the memorial which was presented to the 
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Privy Council some time ago, but various questions will come before the 
meeting for consideration, including the power of granting degrees to 
women, and the better representation of the graduates and the teaching 
staff upon the board of governors. Considerable progress was made at 
the last meeting in preparing suggestions for a draft of a proposed charter, 
though each of the clauses was very fully discussed before adoption. 
When the conference has completed its task it will report to the council 
previous to the scheme being submitted to the law officers of the Crown. 
—{London TimeSy July 14.) 

Alex. Hooo, of Texas, offered resolutions in relation to the Higher 
Education of Women, which were referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

The Hon. J. P. Wicksbshah, then proceeded to discuss the paper of 
Mr. Philbrick. The following abstract of his remarks is taken from the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, edited by Mr. Wickebshau, and hence is 
presumed to have passed under his inspection. 



MR. WICKERSHAM'S REMARKS. 

Mr. WicKERSHAM Stated by way of introduction that the social and 
political institutions of the Old World are so different from those of the 
New, that it is difficult to find a fair common standard by which to com- 
pare systems of education at home and abroad. He agreed with Dr. Phil- 
BBiCK that our own sjrstem has elements of strength and elements of weak* 
ness when compared with the systems in operation in European countries ; 
but he could hardly agree with those who thought the latter predominated. 
He believed the American system on the whole is best for America. 

As Dr. Philbbick had confined himself to pointing out the respects in 
which the American system is strong, he would supplement his paper by 
briefly referring to some points in which he considered it weak. But, 
first, he would make a few comments on the conclusions reached by the 
author of the paper, whose views should have much greater weight than 
his own, as his opportunities of observation had been greater. 

Mr. WiCKEBSHAM Said he would hardly agree with Dr. Philbbick that 
the National Bureau of Education is one of the strong features of our sys- 
tem of education in the United States, or one likely to be extensively im- 
itated abroad. He had been from the first a warm friend of the Bureau, 
and had a high appreciation of the work it had done and was doing ; but 
it is, in its organization, an extremely weak educational agency when 
compared with the Departments of Public Instruction in France or Ger- 
many. In these countries and in other European countries, the Minister 
of Public Instruction is a full cabinet officer, with all the powers possessed 
by our National Commissioner of Education, and with many additional 
powers. Indeed, such officers in Europe have almost as much control of 
the educational forces of the country as the Ministers of War have of the 
armies. Centralization like this is contrary to the spirit of our institutions, 
hat there is no good reason why our Bureau of Education should not be a 
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fall Department, and our Commissioner of Education a cabinet officer. 
Until this shall be done he feared thoughtful Europeans would be apt to 
consider our system, comparatively, rather weak than strong at this point 
^hey may copy our methods of collecting statistics and publishing reports,, 
but they will do it by an agency subordinate to their comprehensive and 
powerful departments. 

Our schools Are free. Every State in the Union has a system of public 
instruction absolutely gratuitous. This is not the case anywhere in Europe 
except in some of the little cantons of Switzerland. The paper does well 
in claiming that this is the strong feature of our system. 

Nor are the public schools graded in Europe as they are with us. There 
are public elementary schools in all countries. The several governments 
provide much more liberally than we do for secondary education, high 
schools, gymnasia, colleges; and great universities are everywhere in 
large degree supported by the State. But there is no organic connection 
between these several classes. of institutions. A boy cannot enter a pri- 
mary school and thence advance directly and in due order to the grammar 
and high school, and it may be to the university, as in the State of Mich- 
igan. Elementary education in Europe is one thing and is under one 
management ; secondary education is another thing, and is in a general 
way, under a different management, and in most cases there is an un- 
bridged chasm between them. All this comes of the pregnant fact that 
in the monarchical countries of Europe it is no part of the policy of the ed- 
ucational authorities to lift the common people above the humble sphere 
in which they and their fathers have moved from time immemorial. For 
this reason the magnificent school organization of Germany would break 
to pieces in a day if applied in this country. 

I am not so sure as my friend, Dr. Philbrick, seems to be that one of 
the strong points of our system is the settlement we have made of the 
question of religious instruction in connection with the common schools. 
Have we settled it at all ? Is our practice uniform ? We have completely 
secularized the schools in some places, but in others there are daily re- 
ligious exercises. The general tendency would seem to be towards the 
adoption ol unsectaHan religious instrtLctiorij and the drift in some Euro- 
pean nations is in the same direction. But, as I understand the matter, 
this is now substantially the status in Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
and other countries ; and, if so, we are in this respect comparatively 
behind. 

. The United States spends much larger sums of money for elementary 
education in proportion to the population than any other country in the 
world, and much better provision is made for higher female education 
here than elsewhere ; but on these points the paper read by Dr. Philbbick 
is sufficiently full and strong. 

Among the features of our American system of education comparatively 
weak, is the shortness of our school terms. The elementary public schools 
in Europe are open everywhere during nine or ten months in the year. 
Even in the poorest districts there are no school terms of three, four, five, 
or six months in length. Averaging the school term in all our States, it 
would probably not exceed five months. There is certainly no room for 
boasting here. 
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The tennre of the teacher's office is far more uncertain in this conntrjK 
than abroadL European countries generally require more preparation to 
enter upon the work of teaching ; but when once placed in chatge of a 
school, a teacher is almost sure of his position during good behavion M 
in the country, the teacher in most cases has a house and lot in oonnectioa 
with his school, and thousands of teachers never change their location du- 
ring their whole professional lives. This custom, however, is not an un- 
mixed good. Teachers abroad as well as at home, secure in their posi- 
tion, are apt to allow themselves to become rusty in their studies and to 
fall into routine methods of teaching that unfit them as instructors of the 
yoong. No teaching in America could be more inefficient than some I 
flaw in various parts of Europe done by schoolmasters who had grown gray 
in the service. Notwithstanding the youth of our teachers and their fre* 
quent changes, I believe we do the best teaching in the world. Our 
teachers seem to have more versatility of knowledge, more flexibility of 
character, a more inspiring manner, a method that not only helps the pu- 
pil to learn present lessons but prompts the ambition to master future 
ones. I would rather intrust the average American teacher with a school, 
unlearned and inexperienced as he often is, than I would the average 
German or French schoolmaster though he may be a graduate of a uni- 
Tersity and have spent twenty or thirty years in the school-room. There 
is something in the free institutions of America, something in the very air 
we hreathe, that fits men and women to become good teachers. Still, it 
must he acknowledged that the uncertain tenure of the teacher's office is a 
ser ions drawback, weakening the whole teaching force of the country. 

Schools are better inspected in many of the most enlightened countries 
in Europe than they are with us. The inspectors are picked men and 
specially trained for their work. Their tenure of office is such that they 
can perform their duty fearlessly. The number of schools placed under 
the care of each is such that he can make bis inspection close and critical. 
And the truth may be added that effective supervision everywhere makes 
effective schools. 

In the United States the fight for Normal Schools has not yet been 
crowned with victory. There is scarcely a State in which their friends do 
not at times have reason to tremble for their safety. And yet with us, 
Normal-School graduates enjoy no monopoly of the work of teaching. No 
favors are shown them over others. They must win their way by dint of 
superior qualifications. In European countries educationally the most 
advanced, no one is allowed to teach who has not been regularly trained 
for the work. The policy of establishing and supporting a sufficient num- 
ber of Normal Schools to supply all the teachers needed, is no longer 
questioned. The Normal Schools have no eneiniesbut the enemies of the 
public schools themselves. They have quack doctors there as here, and 
in about the same proportion, but the government tolerates no quack 
teachers. Little children, at least, are shielded from the touch of the ig- 
norant and the unskilled. 

The nations of Europe give much more encouragement to higher educa- 
tion than is done in this country. High schools, lyceums, colleges, gym- 
nasia, polytechnic schools, universities, all are in great measure under 
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government control and receive government patronage. Indeed, the great 
purpose of the authorities would seem to he not so much to make educa- 
tion universal as to educate experts in every field of art and industry. 
Skilled leadership, in the civil service, in the army and navy, in the pro- 
fessions, in shops and on farms, seems to he the great aim of the most en- 
lightened educational systems of the Old World. In this country we allow 
our higher institutions of learning in the main to take care of themselves; 
there are men among us even who would ruthlessly strike down our par- 
tially-developed puhlic high schools, while in happy contrast with our 
narrowness is the liberal course of nations abroad who " with one hand 
furnish elementary education to all« and with the other make every effort 
to aid the born leaders of society in fitting themselves for their appointed 
ephere." 

These, it seems to me, are some of the weaknesses of our system of pub- 
lic education. There are others, but time is wanting to speak of them now. 



Mr. WiCKEBSHAM was followed by Messrs. Philbrick and Eaton, the 
latter presenting copies of French Reports on Education. 

Alex. Hogo^ of Texas, then read the following paper designed for the 
Department of Industrial Education, which had been crowded out by the 
length of Mr. Spring's practical illustrations of sculpture. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, OR THE EQUAL CULTIVATION 
OF THE HEAD, THE HEART, AND THE HAND. 

When Sir William Hamilton gave utterance to that grand conception^ 

** On earth there ia nothing great but man; 
In man there ia nothing great btU mindt" '* 

he evidently had in view man as a duality. 

Still further, in this duality, he ranked the mind as the higher, or 
spiritual nature — the body as the lower, or material nature; the mind as 
the gem — the body as the casket; the mind as that which should be 
cultivated,— polished ; — the body as the mere vehicle or receptacle only> 
to be considered as the environment of the citadel, the seat of the mind. 

And we find this idea coming down from time long anterior to Hamil- 
ton, and even since his day, as is exemplified in the partition which is 
kept up by the doctors of medicine and the doctors of philosophy — ^the 
former claiming the body, the latter the mind, agreeing only in the 
determination that this partition shall be eternal. And we find their 
partisans following the same law of separation, contrasting and alienating 
these two, to the certain disadvantage of both the mind and the body. 

What is needed, is first, to consider man as an entirety. As an entirety, 
80 far as no one part Rball be secondary to any other, shall neither be 
dependent nor independent, but shall be distinct yet united into one 

<* Hamilton quotes this from an ancient philosopher whom he does not name» 
It was Phavokinus.— -SSeciWarj/. 
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harmonious whole. And, secondly, to educate him as such. This educa* 
tion may he roughly considered in relation to the Head (the mental), the 
Heart (the moral), and the Hand (the physical man). 

And now, in order to do this, of the whole range and vast extent of 
studies, there must he some " ielectum,** 

And here again arises the question : What shall we select ? That which 
will heat prepare the whole man for the active and real duties of after 
life, whether these duties he professional or otherwise. 

To the learner, I would say, study that which will fit you for the 
selected business or chosen profession of your life ; and to the teacher, 
teach that which will be the most beneficial, will be the most useful to 
your pupils, taking into consideration the vast fields of employment 
which lie spread out before you; and which from their importance and 
utility, will most likely draw to them the greatest number of the human 
family, but who can not, or do not, at an early age, select definitely their 
future vocations. 

Taming to the census of the United States, 1870, and carefully compar- 
ing the occupations, ''upon the basis of all occupations " being 12,605,928, 
we at once see that of this number there are engaged in Agriculture, 
5,922,471, or nearly one half ; in professions and personal service, 2,684,- 
798, or over one sixth ; in trades and transportation 1,191,238, or over one 
twelfth ; in manufacturing, mechanical and mining industries, 2,707,421, 
or over one fifth. 

It was, doubtless, to give those following industrial pursuits an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a liberal as well as practical education, that the Congress 
of the United States, in 1862, donated 10,000,000 acres of the public lands 
^ the several states and territories, to establish and endow colleges of 
Agriculture and the mechanic arts. Our wise statesmen saw there was a 
great disparity in the advantages educationally, as presented by the older 
colleges for the training of the professional classes. There were scores of 
universities and hundreds of colleges, but all for the sole purpose of 
educating professional students, Lawyers, Doctors of Medicine, and Doc- 
tors of Divinity; or institutions of high grade endowed and maintained 
for the education of the one sixth, while nothing had been done, except 
through the liberality of a few large-hearted and enterprising individuals, 
for the education of the agriculturists, the manufacturing, mining, and 
mechanical industries, trades and transportation, or in round numbers, 
for the remaining five sixths of all occupations. 

Well might Prof. Perry, of Williams College, say, that he could point 
out one hundred lawyers, who have exerted more political influence in 
the State and nation than all the six millions of farmers have done. 
Politics is the business of the lawyer, — the forthcoming statesman ; and 
is it not fair to suppose that, in his chosen field of action, he should be 
sl^Hed, and highly skilled too ? Farmers, mechanics, and, in a word, the 
whole industrial fraternity, pay little or no attention to politics — it is not 
their stock in trade. Just as fair an argument could be made by stating 
that a few priests control the great bulk of the church, and, therefore, 
they wield more influence than all their followers. 
1 agree with President Abbot that, *' farmers, as a class, do not take the 
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fiocial and political rank that their numbers and inflaence entitle them 
to." Nor do those following other industrial pursnits, that is, they have 
not done it, but that they may do it is the object of the industrial 
education now taking place and rank in every State and territory in the 
Union. That they may do it, that their influence and rank may be 
commensurate with their numbers, is the object of this distinct and 
epecific and separate training jnven them in our colleges speciaHy 
endowed, organized, and conducted for them by the various governments 
of the old countries, as well as the states of our own. And if we are 
permitted to run a parallelism between the two kinds of institutions, 
taking the rich and munificent endowments of the colleges and universi* 
ties for the education of the literary classes and the centuries through 
which they have existed, and the results which they have accomplished; 
the industrial schools, with their meager appliances and short duration, 
will not lose in this comparison. 

But it is not the object of this paper to underrate or overrate, to decry or 
magnify, but simply to plead for the industrial classes, equal chances, 
equal endowments, equal appliances — endowments and appliances com- 
mensurate with the importance and numbers of the industrial classes. 

In our country, we need Harvard and Yale, Princeton and Columbia, 
and the Universities of Michigan and Virginia. We need these and more 
too. But we need, also, the industrial colleges, brought into existence by 
the act of Congress, July, 1862, enlarged, more liberally endowed, and 
more thoroughly equipped for the education of the industrial classes in 
their several pursuits and professions in life. Congress should at once, 
since every State and territory has accepted the donation, take steps to 
increase and enlarge the usefulness of these institutions. Most of them, 
owing to the unequal distribution of the land, are still without the proper 
means to carry into effect the full intention and scope of the grant. Few, 
indeed, if any, have the means to go much beyond the bare curriculum 
of a literary college. Some few are attempting, upon a small scale, the 
agricultural feature, while fewer stiil, if any at all, are attempting the 
mechanical department. 

I am better acquainted with the status of my own section, and I know 
from a lack of proper funds as endowment [is] obtained wholly from the 
^rant, little, if any thing, is attempted beyond the teaching of "such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts." 
The military department is well equipped and well handled, -the United 
States furnishing both the arms and the drill officers. Again, besides the 
glitter and glamour, the hope of distinction and its sure and speedy 
reward, the regulations of all these colleges make it obligator}' that all 
students not physically incapacitated shall belong to the corps and 
perform military duty. 

If anywhere, in these peaceful times, a choice should be given a student 
to select or elect, it seems to me, there is abundant space in the military 
department. I have heretofore written out at length and defined what I 
thought should be a proper course of instruction for these Industrial 
Schools— what branches of study should be set before the student. 
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Thii eofone should embrace the following studies as lying at the 
foimdilioii of a practical, as well as liberal education : — 

The order of study need not be insistBd on, for here, as well as elss^ 
vheie, large latitude should be given to the student, in all cases regarding 
his preparation, his time, and his means. 

A COUBSE OF IK8T ruction: 

I. LiYiKO Languagbs: English^ and French or Gerfnan» 
IL Mathematics: Pure; embracing Form and Extention; Applied^; 
Mechanics and Astronomy, 

III. Drawing : Bight-Liiie and Free-Hand, Topographical and Design 

Drawing, 

IV. Physics: Properties of Matter, Molecular Forces, Heat, lAght^ 

Sound, Electricity and Magnetism, 

V. Chemistry : General Chemistry ; Chemistry Applied to the Arts^ 

Laboratory Practice, with Reagents, BlouhPipe, and Spectroscope. 
VL Natural History: Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, Physiology , 
and Hygiene ; Botany, Geology, and Physical Geography, 

VII. History and Social Science : General History, Special History^ 

Political Economy, Rural and Constitutional Law, 

VIII. Music : Vocal and Instrumental. 

I have interchanged the order: placing "practical" before *' liberal" 
education. This has been done for a reason, because whatever insures 
the one must insure the other, for, whether we examine the courses of 
the old or neiv education, we find the same classifi< ation of the same studies. 
It is only the how these studies or courses are pursued— how they are 
taught— that makes the difference in the result, ** Hath not the potter 
power over the clay ? " ** Shall the thing formed say to him that formed 
it: Why hast thou made me thus ?" 

Again, let us borrow an illustration — wisdom, indeed, from every 
hranch of industry. The cari)enter uses the same tool to do very differ- 
ent kinds of work. The same saw to cut across as to rip, to cut length- 
wise, but he " sets the teeth " as it is termed, very differently ; so with his 
plnneii and chisels, still they are all planes or all chisels. 

So I conclude that it is in the direction of these studies, which are but 
the "tools'* of the teacher. 

Put into the schools and colleges what you would have appear in the 
people; put into the teachings what you would have appear in the 

scholars. 

Let illustrations of the truth be taken from the farm, from the work- 
shop, from the mason, from the calico printer; turn to account every 
example; show how this truth is used, or that fact is embodied in the 
every -day concerns of life. We must comprehend at once, and admit in 
the beginning, that the objects of the industrial college are very different 
firom the objects of the common college ; the former are for the education 
of men for an industrial pursuit, the latter for the so-called learned 
professions. The object and result of the curriculum college is culture, 
mental discipline ; the object of the scientific college is investigation, and 
the result should be knowledge. 
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To revert to the "Course of Instruction.*' It may not be amiss to set 
out how these several studies should be pursued ; for example of the living 
languages, take the English. It seems to me that the language of Milton 
and Shakespeare is as classical as the language of Homer and Viroil, and 
doubtless were a moiety of the time spent in our mother>tongue that is- 
spent in trying to collect a little Latin and Greek, we should have, at least, 
better English scholars — more practical business men. 

In the study of our mother-tongue we may profit by a remark of Her- 
bert Spencer: ** As grammar was made after language, so it ought to be 
taught after language." Words are simply symbols; they are the tools of 
the speaker and writer in order to express his ideas. Then to acquire fa- 
cility to express — power to convey our thoughts — seems to be the object 
of studying our own language. This, like any other acquirement, can only 
be attained by constant practice in the language— practice in writing and 
speaking. The actual use of the language is, therefore, the only method 
to acquire it. As the apprentice acquires dexterity from the actual 
planing and salving^ so the student of English becomes fitted or able to 
speak and write his language by speaking and writing it, and that con- 
tinually. 

But while doing this, a step further should be taken, really is taken, in 
the literature, in the etymology, and in the history and philology of the 
language; so that, in addition to the facility and power of expression ac- 
quired, there will also be acquired the equal training or mental discipline 
attributed to the study of the classics. 

French and German should be studied, as the classics used to be, as the 
repositories now of scientific investigations — investigations pertaining 
alike to agricultural as well as to other industrial arts. 

Although I have adhered to the common division of mathematics into 
pure and applied^ I think such division unfortunate, as leading to the be- 
lief that there are two kinds, and that pure is different from applied. This 
classification originated in the usage in teaching or studying pure mathe- 
matics as a means of disciplining the mind, nor do I doubt this at all; bat 
I as heartily affirm that the study of the application of these mathematical 
truths also disciplines the mind ; and, therefore, with the advantage that 
in an addition to the abstract truth gained only by the former, is added 
the application or the knowledge of how this is done. Or, to put it dif- 
ferently still, tlie solution of a mere problem does not increase the ability 
to think ; it is the thinking itself that gives vigor to the mind ; and hence, 
if the problem to be solved is a practical, and not merely an abstract one^ 
there is a gain of the knowledge of the application. 

Besides, even in the mathematics, ** facts are before theories." Take 
the celebrated proposition of Pythagoras (the 47th of Euclid) and the 
history is, that Pythagoras said he saw the truth long before he could 
prove (or demonstrate) the fact, that ^Uhe square on the hypotkenute of an^ 
right-angled triangle is equivalent to the sum of the squares on the other ttco 
sides" 

And the carpenter daily uses this same principle in his concise rale — 
**6," "8," and " 10' ~ in ** plumbing" and ** squaring," as it is termed. 

One other illustration in what is called the higher mathematics. It i» 
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known, and is now proved geometrically, that the area of the cycloid ia 
three times the generating circle. Galileo practically showed this long 
before his pupil Tobricelli demonstrated it, but in a mechanical way. 
Having selected a piece of metal of equable thickness and oniform texture, 
he cut from it a piece in the shape of a cycloid and also a piece equal to 
the generating circle. Upon weighing these separately he found the por- 
tion representing the cycloid to be exactly three times as heavy as the por* 
tion representing the circle. 

Gases showing that theories are really subsequent to facts even in pur^ 
mathematics might be indefinitely multiplied, but the above are sufficient 
for illustration. Then : 

How mathematics should be taught in an industrial school is no longer 
debatable — ^its sphere is fixed, and the results will be certain. 

The right line should be drawn — the ruler and compasses should be the 
constant companions of the student of mathematics "for the carpenter 
itreteheth atti his ruU ; he marketh it out with a line ; heJUteih it with planes ; 
and he marketh it with tlu compass.** 

It is a beautiful idea, that the drawings or diagrams of all mathematical 
and scientific works are the same, regardless of the language of the text». 
and heu'ce the French artisan can understand and execute the design of an 
American or German artist with as much facility as if it had been devised 
by the cunning hand of one speaking his own vernacular. 

Brewing is the perfection of illustration, even of our thoughts. Para- 
bles are word-drawing, and hence their frequent and successful use by the- 
Greatest of all teachers. 

Drawing f therefore, should be taught in conjunction, and at the same- 
time with mathematics ; is really an integral part of mathematics. 

The order should be as indicated. First — Right Line ; Second — Free 
Hand ; and third — Design Drawing, whether for architectural or mechan- 
ical purposes. 

Physics and Chemistry : It is difficult to determine an order for these^ 
they are so intimately related to each other, and so directly allied to every 
industrial branch that their importance cannot be overestimated in a 
course of instruction for practical education. 

** The study of physics is twofold. It consists of two distinct yet com* 
plementary processes — the tracing of facts to their causes, and the legiti- 
mate advance from the cause to the facts. In the former process, called 
inductionf certain moral qualities come into play ; requires patient in- 
dustry — a conscientious acceptance of what nature reveals. The second 
process in physical investigation is deduction, or the advance of the mind 
from fixed principles to conclusions which flow from them, so that, in the 
study of physics, induction and deduction are perpetually married to each 
other." 

Some one has not inaptly said "that physics is a science lying midway 
between astronomy and chemistry/' and this may be said to be true^ 
that physics, as applied to the weights of enormous masses, is astronomy ; 
and as applied to atoms and molecules, is chemistry. 

The subjects of physics proper are those which lie nearest to human 
perception ; the heat and light of the sun, sound, motion, color, electrical 
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:attnu!tion0 and repulsions, thunder, lightning, rain, snow, dew« andaa 
ibrth. Through our senses we are enabled to examine these pheaomeoi^ 
that is, to unite the external world and the world of thought 

Chemistry : Somewhat in detail may be said to be that science wbicll 
investigates the composition and properties of bodies, and by which wA 
JBxe enabled to explain the causes of the natural changes which take plaM 
in material substances. As a science chemistry is of the highest import 
tance to mankind, since, by its investigations the practical arts are oobv 
«tantly improving. Chemistry is intimately connected with a great var- 
iety of natural phenomena. All satisfactory explanations of the causes of 
rain, hail, dew, wind, earthquakes, and volcanoes, have been given by the 
Aid of chemical knowledge. The phenomena of respiration, the decay 
-and growth of plants, and the functioDs of the several parts of animals 
.are also explained in a satisfactory manner only by its aid. As an art* 
chemistry is connected more or less intimately with nearly every branch 
•of human industry, and particularly with agriculture and manufactures. 
« In its application to agriculture, chemistry furnishes the most direct 
jtnd certain means of ascertaining what a barreA soil wants to make it a 
fruitful one, and also what ingredient any soil requires to adapt it best to 
any given kind of produce. 

Our most common and useful articles are manufactured entirely by 
<;hemical processes. The making of soap, glass, bleaching salts, the sev- 
-eral kinds of acids, and almost every kind of medicine, depends wholly on 
the manipulations of chemistry. The arts of the potter, ironsmith, tan- 
ner, sugar-maker, distiller, brewer, vintner, paper-maker, and painter, are 
Also connected in various degrees with chemistry. 

In a word, the arts draw from it with every succeeding year increased 
advantage, and the condition of mankind is elevated, and the world ad- 
vanced by its progressive triumph. It opens to us mines of agricultural 
wealth in what would otherwise have passed for worthless refuse. It 
•clothes exhausted fields with new fertility, by the addiiion of some failing 
constituent whose absence its subtle processes have detected. It care- 
fully investigates the laws and conditions of vegetable growth, by which 
earth and air are converted into food for man and beast, and thus places 
us on the highway of sure and rapid improvement. 

By the study of physics and chemistry we have opened to us treasures 
of power of which antiquity never dreamed ; we lord it over matter, 
"bnt in so doing we have become better acquainted with the laws of mind; 
""for to the mental philosopher material nature furnishes a screen against 
w^hich the human spirit projects its own image, and thus becomes capable 
of self -inspect ion." 

Says Dr. Henry Maudslky : " Of old it was the fashion to try to ex- 
plain nature from a very incomplete knowledge of man ; but it is the cer- 
tain tendency of advancing science to explain man on the basis of a per- 
fecting know^ledge of nature." 

With the researches and results of the labors of this and other distin- 
guished physiologists before me, and believing, as I do, in addition, that 
we can understand the mind only through a clear and definite under- 
standing of the body ; of the man in his entirety, I think the time has 
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come for demanding that the carricalum of modem liberal education be 
80 reconstructed that its courses of study shall have a more direct and 
pontile bearing upon the most desirable of all knowledge — a clear under. 
standing of the laws of human nature ; and for this reason I have added 
natimil history, as embracing physiology. 

A term, however, rather limited, and I would prefer to insert as one of 
the cardinal divisions of the course, the scientific study of human nature, 
comprehending both physiology and psychology. 

Although I have said much, and possibly that, too much in detail, re* 
q)ecting physics and chemistry and the study of human nature, I cannot 
refrain from adding a word or so in regard to geology andphysical geography. 
In this scheme geology and physical geography should hold a prominent 
position. Geology is the hittory of our earth. It will afford both pleasure 
and instruction to study these periods — to examine then volume$ — to pre* 
sent them in comparative estimate — to note the difference " between the 
fancies of Aristotle and the facts of Humboldt — the conjectures of Pytha- 
ooRAsand the observations of Agassiz — the ideal of Plato and the real of 
Lybx." 

Qeology teaches what is useful — what is desirable. It is important te 
notice that the construction of a building does not consist merely in the 
nice and beautiful adjustment of its various parts, but in the preparation 
of suitable material, and the working of that material in such a manner 
that the building, when complete, shall be handsome, useful, and endur- 
able. Geology tells us that among Azoic rocks, the most valuable for the 
erection of houses and monuments are granite, gnem, etc., etc. 

Physical geography begins, really, where geology ends. It concerns 
itself only with the present completed condition of the globe. "To us- 
onr own earth is the most marked feature of nature, viewed on its inor- 
ganic side ; to us it is the planet best known of all, or rather the only one 
closely known, the point whence we draw conclusions on the whole uni- 
verse, the resting ground for the glass that searches the Kosmos, to use 
Humboldt's word." 

Carl Bitter says: "The earth is the grand floor, so to speak, of na- 
ture; the home, or rather the cradle, of man and of nations — the dwelling- 
place of our race. It is not merely a region of immense spaces — a vast 
superficies ; it is the theatre where all the forces of nature and the laws 
of nature are displayed in their variety and independencies. Besides this 
it is the field of all human effort and the scene of a divine revelation ! " 
Hence the study of our earth, a comprehensive and systematic treatment 
of thelandj the water, the atmosphere, and life upon the earth; the laws that 
govern the situation, extent, outlines, and relief of the land-masses; the 
cause, the extent, the connection, and the influence of the great oceanic 
currents; the distribution of heat upon the surface of the globe ; the general 
atmospheric movements, and what is their cause, course, and influence; 
what laws control the periods, distribution, and amount of rain upon differ- 
ent portions of the globe ; the general laws that govern the distribution of 
vegetable and animal life, and how all these laws are related to the char- 
acter and well-being of the human family, should hold no second place 
in any system of practical education, unless it be to the study of man him- 
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self ; for, while science may claim to be " tfie right interpretation ofnature^^* 
man is still the interpreter. 

History and Social Science : These should occupy a place in the finish- 
ing of the English-language course ; should come as studies in the higher 
classes, and should be designed to afford a general view of the history of 
mankind and of the phenomena of the social organization and progress of 
the race. Should also embrace the history of the arts and sciences and of 
civilization, the philosophy of history and the principles of political 
economy and constitutional law. 

Instruction here should be mainly by lectures, together with saitable 
readings from standard authors prescribed by the professor in charge of 
the department. 

Music : Vocal and instrumental, with painting, come under eesthetics, 
belong rather to the ornamental, the accomplishments, but should occapy 
a place and receive that attention conimensurate with its importance. It 
is true all cannot be taught to sing or to discourse sweet sounds, neither 
can all ever be taught the mathematics or the sciences, still they can be 
taught something. Vocal music should be one of the daily exercises, for 
ibis would give proper exercise to the lungs, expanding the chest, and 
really arming us to ward off pulmonary disease. The celebrated Dr. Rush 
was of opinion that the fact that the Germans, as a people, are seldom 
-afflicted with consumption, is due to the vocal exercise of singing. 

We know that singing constitutes an essential part of their education. 
Apart, however, from this view, singing is a delightsome pastime and a 
great preserver of good order. 

I go further. The vocal organs ought still more to be trained, for the 
-result it must have upon the power of expression. Too little attention is 
paid to this in the curriculums for training in the so-called liberal profes- 
sions. How lavish we are in the purchase of instruments of music, and 
in keeping them properly tuned and cared for ; yet this most wonderful 
•organ, the voice, which God has given to every one of us, is left for the 
most part in utter neglect, totally uncultivated and undeveloped. 

I have omitted from this " course of instruction " the Ancient Languages. 

This has been done advisedly ; from no disposition to ignore or to un- 
nlerrate the classics, but from the pressing necessity to select from the 
great number of studies, those not only pertaining to, but, if possible, those 
directly contributing, to industrial pursuits. Time must be economised. 
Knowledge is what is demanded. 

*^ To know well is to understand causes," and in no profession is there a 
greater demand for varied and extensive knowledge than in the arts. 

The study of the ancient classics should be conducted in the same man- 
ner as the geologist now studies the fossils — to understand if possible, the 
character, condition, and peculiarities of the people once speaking these— 
to determine really their thoughts, their ideas. This is a pleasant and 
profitable study too, but it does not advance the knowlerlge of the present 
'day. 

The study of the Pyramids may develop some lost characteristic of the 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies, but is not profitable to American engineers. 

The Pyramids, with their hieroglyphics, may do well enough for 
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E^pt— for Africa, but like Cleopatra's Needle they will not bear trans- 
portation—even tbeir very substance will cramble and decay under the 
atmosphere of England or America. I have no quarrel with the anti- 
quarian or the archaeologist. * If you have time, taste, and means to study 
dead Rome, dead Greece, dead Egypt, and dead Syria, — do so. 
But; 

" Is the acorn better than the oak, which is its fulness and comple- 
tion? Is the parent better than the child into whom he has cast his 
ripened being? Whence then this worship of the past?" Where we 
were, is night ; where we are, is day ! 

It will also be observed that I have insisted on the study of social 
science, general history, political economy, and have pointed out when 
these should be introduced, viz.: — As the finishing of the course in the 
English language ; in a word, I have endeavored to be as consistent in the 
sturlies pointed out for the education of the whole man, as I have been 
earnest in my advocacy of the study of man in "his entirety." 

Or, to put it otherwise, in life we have to deal with our fellow-man as 
well as with earth and air and water. By our experiments upon soils and 
our superior cultivation we may make " two spires of grass grow where 
one grew before ; " we may make two bushels of wheat, or of corn, or of 
barley ; we may double our produce, and thereby double the market, and 
to no purpose unless we can douhle the demand. The same may be said 
of onr mining and our manufacturing; but we have besides to settle with 
the miner and manufacturer before onr science or experiments can do as 
any good. Heat and light, electricity and steam are great monarchs ; but 
they are powerless to aid us unless we can come to some understanding 
with our neighbors. Therefore the study of man in another aspect, in 
the social relation, must be taken into the account; his past, his present, 
and from tliese what his future actions will be. This is provided for in 
the scheme laid down in the systematic study of history, social science, 
and political economy. 

Again there are numerous allied or kindred subjects of study which 
grow out of the main branches enumerated. A judicious selection of 
these must be made. Probably, too, the "course" itself, mentioned, 
may be too extensive for many students ; if so a choice again must be 
made, and the branches selected that will aid most in the preparation for 
the future pursuit of life. 

And here let me illustrate. The older College curriculums may be 
likened to a splendid banquet, with its numerous cloths and courses. The 
guests are expected to eat of each, and, in due order, adding at each 
change, to rich viands rich wines, and the result is, before the banquet is 
half over, many of the guests are sick, many of them are intoxicated with 
the round of good things of which, contrary even to their taste, and es- 
pecially to good taste, they have been forced to partake. Few can drain 
the cup of Herculi'S. Alexander could not do it. When I look at the 
curriculums of many of our foremost Colleges, I feel sad for the young 
students who have got, somehow or in some way, to get through them. 
What I wish set before me is the American Restaurant, " On the European 
style," if you please : I wish a choice, however extensive the bill of fare. Our 
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industrial schoolSi specially, shoald present for their students a bill of fare 
of wholesome studies, and not too numerous at that ; aqd even then with 
Im option as between rival 8tudie$, 

80 much for a *' course of study." Parallel with this, and at stated per- 
iods of the day, should the practical or Hand-course be carried on ; Shop> 
work or field-work, or both, as may be* selected ; but under the same con- 
ditions and in the same way as the several studies, or Head-work. I make 
no distinction between an hour at the blackboard, in mathematics, and an 
hour at the bench, whether in vice-work or lathe-work. No difference be- 
tween the hour in the field planting and pruning, in sowing and reaping, 
and the hour in the laboratory analyzing and determining the peculiar 
ingredients of the soil to be sown. These are parts of their lessons of in- 
struction, — these add practical education to liberal education. 

And herein does it seem to me, that the properly-endowed and liberally- 
equipped industrial school has the advantage over the common literary 
College. 

The students of the former know, or have an opportunity to know, all 
in the theoretical or literary department, and the practical besides, or, to 
put it still stronger, the student of the Industrial School, not only knows 
how his instructor says a nail is made, but he knows how to make a naU 
himself. 

That Industrial Education is fast gaining ground and importance can be 
shown from the programmes of this very Association. 

At the first meeting at which I was present, at Detroit in 1874, only one 
paper on the subject was read, and that was simply about the '* National 
Endowment for Scientific and Technical Training." 

The next meeting, in Minneapolis, in 1875, there was organized of this 
Association, 

AN INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

At the present meeting the programme shows that there are in some 
form or other five distinct papers under this head. 

I do not know what induced Mr. Rickoff to present a paper upon " A 
Beadjustment of the Common-School Studies Necessary,*' nor do I know 
what his reasons are, or his plans, but I know we must see to it that the 
Elementary Instruction, whether public or private, is largely fraught with 
the studies that lie at the basis of the Industrial Structure. 

Colleges and higher institutions of learning can, and do, control the 
work below. The entrance examination, if held to and insisted on, ben- 
efits, not only the applicants for admission to these classes, but the whole 
substratum of schools, forcing their teachers and directors to keep abreast 
with the increasing requirements, by faithful study upon the part of pu- 
pils,— conscientious instruction upon the part of teachers, so that the thousr 
ands who do not enter college at all, are yet properly taught in all the 
studies laid down for the Entrance Examination. Our Industrial Schools 
should insist upon an Entrance Examination in kind, as well, if possible, 
as in quality, even more rigid than our Colleges and Universities. Then 
there would be no conflict between these institutions and the High Schools 
and Academies, — certainly none between them and the Colleges for liter- 
Ary and other professional training. 
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I do not believe in conflicts. 

The conflict between Science and Religion, is simply a huge aberration 
resQlting from the irregular reflections of the rays of light as they emanate 
severally from the theological or scientific side of the luminary. These 
conflicts, so called, serve as pretexts for discussion, and tlins is kept up a 
perpetual war of words, — nothing else,— the earth moves on as in the be- 
ginning, — religion is religion, — science is science, — and the followers of 
each have space plenty, and time abundant to make good in their own 
judgments, their peculiar notions. 

In educational matters we want diversity of opinion, and diversity of 
work. My lot has fallen on the side of Industrial Education, and I wish 
simply to magnify, to enlarge, to extend it ; to supplement only, not to 
supplant liberal education, but to add to liberal education practical educa- 
tion. I wish to couple the education of the Hand with that of the Head, 
believing that they both will be greatly enlarged and benefited. I wish 
to put the same opportunities in the reach of the industrial classes, so that 
in their peculiar sphere, they may obtain an equivalent education with 
the literary and professional classes, in their spheres. Nor do I desire to 
do this by lessening the chances of the latter. I would not have one 
University less, nor one college, nor one academy less. I would only in- 
crease the number of industrial schools, enlarge the boundaries of the in- 
dustrial classes, and induce them, if poBsible, to appreciate and embrace 
their opportunities. 

In these discussions we are wont to catalogue and array the exper- 
iences, the successes, and the "transcendent" advantages of the schools 
of England and the Continent. Personally I do not appreciate these the 
less, nor do I mean to underrate their efiTorts, but as an American, I con- 
fess I feel prouder of my own country every day, and especially go, when 
I see the comparative results as exhibited at the various world-exposi- 
tions, whether at home or abroad. 

I trust I do not lack veneration for the past, or a liberal appreciation 
for the contemporary work of other countries, but I must be pardoned 
for my strong faith in our American institutions, literary, political, and 
religious, and through these, for seeing our manifest destiny as a nation. I 
would not if I could " unsphere Plato," rob Neptune of his Trident, or 
break the magic spell of Jove's thunderbolts — I only wish in this age, 
and in this era, and in this my country, in our great system of education 
a division of the labor, — but with equal endowments and equivalent 
advantages in all departments, suited to all spheres and conditions of 
society. 

So far, I have said little, if anything, about the education of the Heart, 
or the moral man. It is needless to discuss this formally — it is so inter- 
woven with, and inseparably related to, all education that it must be a 
constituent part of it. In the geometry of being the education of the 
heart should claim the dignity and importance of a theorem, but to my 
mind it is a corollary, following directly from both the education of the 
head, and the education of the hand. But to show that '* the course of 
inKructton" does not lack these branches, and these subjects which 

7 
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cultivate the heart — the emotions, the Bentiment of Religion — the neces- 
sity of a GriEAT First Cause, let us revert to the course. 

Take the subject of Chemistry only : ** The study of chemical science 
reveals to the mind a beauty and harmony in the material world to which 
the uninstructed eye is blind. It shows us all the kingdoms of nature 
contributing to the growth of the tiniest plant, and feeding the nascent 
germs, by the inter- revolution of their separate spheres. It shows us 
how, through fire, or analogous decay, all forms of life are returned again 
to the kingdoms of nature from which they were derived." 

Demonstrates to the scientific agriculturalist that 

** That which is sown is not quickened except it die. That seed and plant, blade 
and ear, flower and firuit, leaf and bark, that sun and moon, earth and sea, brute 
and man, are from the same hand of Omnipotence." 

• 

And here let me ask if the poet could declare — 

** The undevout astronomer Is mad,** 

what shall be said of the husbandman, who "daily witnesses, under 
the influence of God's chemistry, myriads and myriads of vital oeUs 
ferment with elemental life; germ and stalk, and leaf and flower, and 
silk and tassel, and grain and fruit grow up from common earth: 'the 
bow of promise' fulfilled, the 'gracious covenant' redeemed, Uhai while 
the earth remaineth summer and winter, and heat and coldf and day and 
night, and seedtime and harvest , shall notfaiV " 

** Does he witness, by a nobler alchemy than that of Paracelsus, the 
transmutations of the ' bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or some other 
grain' — ^to-day a senseless plant — ^to-morrow human bone and musde, 
vein and artery, sinew and nerve, and beating pulse and toiling brain — 
is he the witness of these daily manifestations — ^himself the subject of 
these miraculous changes — his own body the very crucible in which 
these wonderful transformations are continuously going on, and yet does 
he — can he doubt — can we doubt ? — that — * cw we have borne the image of 
the EABTHLY, we shall also hear the image of tlie heavenly.' " 

But these are beautiful glittering generalities — they are panoramic — 
they address themselvs to the eye and the ear. 

Fellow- teachers, what of the heart? Of what manner of spirit are ye? 
Upon this subject we can occupy no doubtful ground to-day. I desire 
''no uncertain sound." Prattling childhood found me at my mother's 
knee; playful boyhood around the altar of my father's humble fireside; 
strong manhood, student-life, teacher-life, citizen-life, have all found me 
upon the side of Christianity. Brethren, " we be the sons of one father, 
aye, brothers, the sons of the same household, 'the elder brothers' of 
our generation. Our words, our examples, our influences, silent as they 
may be, are set before a host of scrutinizing witnesses, who will note 
every act and word, and for which to them and our God we must give an 
account — when parent and child, teacher and pupil, must be gathered at 
the feet and in the presence of the Great Master, who knoweth the Head 
and the Hand only through the Heart." 
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The taking of membership in the Aseociation was urged by the Presi- 
dent, the Hon. J. P. Wickebsham, the Hon. John Eaton, and the Rev. G: 
P. Hays. W: T. Seal announced that members of the Association are 
admitted free of charge to the Permanent Exhibition at the Centennial 
grounds. 

After a short recess James M. Garnett, LL. B., President of St. John's 
College, Annapolis, Md., read the following paper on 

THE HISTORICAL METHOD IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

In examining the methods of teaching languages now pursued in our 
most progressive schools and colleges, the student of language is struck 
with a change in the methods of instruction as compared with those used 
•even fifty years ago, or perhaps much more recently. It was then cus- 
tomary to learn by heart the inflexions of the classical languages, and the- 
rules of grammar, and to apply these rules in reading, until the student 
was familiar with the syntactical construction of the language, when his 
attention was devoted chiefly, if not exclusively, to acquiring facility in 
translation and a knowledge of the subject-matter of the author. There 
was no instruction of moment in composition, and little, if any, in ety- 
mology, in the tracing back of words to roots, and in the origin of forms 
and constructions. Some of our older scholars are wedded to the older 
method and regret the change, saying that, whereas now there is greater 
knowledge of the structure of the language, and of its relations to cognate 
languages, there is less facility in reading it, and less knowledge of the 
classical authors as literature ; there is too much grammar and too little 
translation. But I do not see why the one should exclude the other. It 
is certainly a disadvantage if our teaching of grammar and etyiuology 
should hinder the acquirement of a full vocabulary, and should ob.>curo 
the literary merits of the classical writers. The two methods should be 
combined; the former will help the latter, if much reading is insisted on, 
and instruction in technical grammar is not allowed too great a prepon- 
derance. 

But, we are led to inquire, what has caused this change ? What has led 
to this more thorough study of etymology, and of the origin and relations 
of forms and constructions ? It must be attributed to the revelation to the 
western world of a knowledge of Sanskrit by the English scholars in 
India a century ago, its eager reception by the Germans, and the conse- 
quent building up of the science of comparative philology within the 
Indo-European, or Aryan family of languages. The great German mas- 
ters of this science have builded better than they knew, for little did they 
foresee all the consequences which would follow from their labors. Their 
term for the science, vergleichende Sprachwusenschaft (likening speech- 
knowledge), expresses the idea better than our English term, for it is 
essentially a knowledge of speeches which consists in likening word to word, 
form to form, in order to determine their common origin, and how they 
have come to be what they are. No such comparison is possible except 
by means of the oldest forms of words in any language, or group of Ian- 
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guages. This may be seen from the use made of the Gothic language, in the 
Teutonic group, for purposes of comparison with Latin, Greek, and other 
members of the Indo-European family. Hence arose the necessity for 
tracing each language back to its oldest form, and the thorough study of 
its oldest period ; and hence the historical method of study is the child of 
the comparative method. The present century first saw the birth of the 
4K>mparative method of study. It was ushered in with the publication by 
Bopp in 1816 of his comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, 
nnd German systems of conjugation, which was soon followed (1833-52} 
by his great Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European languages, and 
the study continued in the labors of Pott, S<'Hleicu£r, and a host of others^ 
80 that we can now boast of a dictionary (Pick's) of the root-forms of the 
Indo-European parent-speech, ascertained by the strictest scientific pro- 
cess of induction.* This method was not, however, limited to the whole 
family of languages, but was applied to its several members, and first U> 
the Teutonic group by Grimm in that xr^iia i^ d«, his Teutonic Gram- 
mar (1819-37), popularized of late years in the excellent little work of 
Heyne, (1862, 2d edition, 1870), so that any one may now study for him- 
self without an instructor the comparative grammar of the six principal 
Teutonic dialects. Grimm's work furnished a model for the application of 
this method to the Romance languages in the work of Diez (1836-44), and 
here we were at an advantage in having the parent speech ready to hand, 
and in being able to trace more easily the historical development of the 
neveral languages. As a result of the application of the comparative method 
to these two great groups of languages, attention was directed to the his- 
torical study of both German and Frem h, and the periods of Old and 
Middle High German, of dialectic Latin and Old French, were assiduously 
studied, so that it is now possible to learn both of those languages his- 
torically. 

It was inevitable, from the position of Anglo-Saxon as one of the principKal 
Teutonic dialects, and its inclusion in the work of Grimm, thus furnishing 
a basis for its scientific study, that the historical method must sooner or 
later be applied to English. As was naturally to be expected, this waa 
undertaken by the Germans, and we are indebted to Fiedler and Sachs 
(1849) for the first historical grammar of English. This was followed by 
the works of Maetzner (1860-05), and Koch (1863-69), which last includes 
tlie most thorough treatment of the language from the historical point of 
view that has yet been made, but it still awaits translation into English. 
It was an advantage for the historical study of English that, about the 
same time with the publication of Grimm's Teutonic Grammar, a revival 
of Anglo-Saxon studies had begun in England under the leadership of 
Kemble and Tuorpe. The first impulse to the study of Anglo-Saxon since 
its extinction as a spoken language was given by Archbishop Parker in 
the early part of the reign of Qneen Elizabeth. Its study was prosecuted 
by scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and may be said 
to have culminated with the publication of Hickes*s *' Thesaurus of the 



* In "Tho Academy " (London), of June 14 and 21 may be found a short transla- 
lion in the Indo-Europeau primitive speech ( Urtprache), 
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Northern Languages," in the early part of the eighteenth century (1705). 
HicKBs was the author of the first Anglo-Saxon Grammar (1689) since the 
time of Aelpric, written in Latin, hut a woman, Miss Elstob, has the 
•credit of having written the first in English a few years later (1715). The 
ctndy of the language was, however, neglected during the last century and 
only resumed when tlio Tl iwlinsonian professorship at Oxford was inaug- 
urated at the close of tlutt century. The fruits of this restoration were 
«oon seen in Professor Inorah's edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(1823), followed immediately by Professor Conybkare's "Illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry " US26), but here, too, a woman may claim a share in 
the honor of advancing this study, for Miss Gurney printed the first En- 
glish translation of the Chronicle (1819), previous translations having been 
in Latin. Not alone, however, in England was renewed attention paid 
to the study of Anglo-Saxon, but a consciousness of common lineage 
and common traditions leU the scholars of Denmark to apply themselves 
to the study of the language and literature, and we are indebted toTnoRK- 
BUS for the first edition of " Be6wulf (1815), and to Rask for the first 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar (1817) since that of Miss Elstob, which was trans- 
lated into English by Thorpe (1830), and long served its useful purpose. 
It would consume too much time to pursue in fletail this revival of Anglo- 
Saxon studies in England by Kemblb and Thorpe, and its continuance by 
BoswoRTH and others, until we come to the well-known scholars of the 
present day, and the recent establishment of the professorship of Anglo- 
Saxon at Cambridge, which is so worthily filled by Professor Skeat. The 
study has been pursued to a much greater extent in Germany, and time 
would fail for even a passing allusion to all that has been done, but we 
may congratulate ourselves that owing to the labors of Grein (1857-64), 
•we have now easily accessible the whole body of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
■and the best glossary that has yet been published. Our own country also 
felt the movement and the study was inaugurated here, in the University 
of Virginia, by the influence of that far-seeing statesman, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It was continued by Kupstein (1848), and others, until its great de- 
velopment within the last twenty years, and its extension over the whole 
country, to which, without being invidious, I may say the greatest contri- 
bution has been made by the distinguished professor at Lafayette College. 
Thus material has been furnished, and knowledge has been obtained of 
the oldest stage of English, which is the necessary pre-requisite to all his- 
torical study of the language. We must lay the foundation strong and 
deep by the thorough study of Anglo-Saxon before we can understand the 
historical development of our own language. It will then be possible to 
bridge over the transition period to Chaucer inclusive, for we cannot 
4spring at one leap from King Alf.'ied to Chaucer, and we very much fear 
that the minds of the general public are still impervious to the beauties of 
Chaucer. It is astonishing what erroneous ideas are prevalent with re- 
spect to the older periods of the language. We have heard of Chaucer 
being called Anglo-Saxon, and the wish expressed that some one would 
put his works into " good English ; " also of the idea prevailing that our 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels are not the language of .\lfred, which was supposed 
to be entirely lost. It is only within the last hundred years, since the 
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labors of Tybwhitt, that the knowledge of Chaucer hi^ Leen revived, and 
much more recently that any serious attention has been paid to the study 
of his works ; and as to the transition period, before the publication of 
Layamon's Brut thirty years ago by Sir Frederic Madden, scarcely 
anything had been done for its elucidation. White's Ormulum and Mob*- 
ton's Ancren Riwle (Anchoresses' Rule), which soon followed, together 
with a few other books, furnished additional material, but much remained 
to be done, when the Early-English Text Society took up the work fifteen 
years ago. The publications of this society have first rendered possible a 
classification of Early English dialects, to which Drs. Morris and Murray 
have devoted themselves with success, and with the texts thus provided 
we can now trace the course of that dialect, the East-Midland, which su- 
perseded others as a literary language, and under the hands of such master- 
spirits as Chaucer and his contemporaries developed into Modern English. 
We are now, then, for the first time in a position to teach English his- 
torically. It is no wonder that it has not been done before. The neces^ 
sary texts were lacking ; the necessary labor had not been expended by 
scholars in working over the material accessible only to them, and putting 
it in a form suitable for instruction. In the progress of every science and 
art there must be leaders who will lay down the principles, and humble 
workers, but no less necessary co-laborers, who will embody these prin- 
ciples in a form suitable for popular comprehension. So it has been with 
each one of the Natural Sciences, so that they now hold a recognized po- 
sition in the educational curriculum. So it is in some institutions, and must 
soon be in all that will keep themselves abreast of modern progress, in re- 
spect to the historical study of English. This method has been long since 
applied to German, not only by scholars, but in the course of instruction in 
the Gymnasia, so that it now forms an integral portion of that course. It 
has been of late years applied to French also, as witness the works of 
LiiTRE^, Gaston Paris, and other eminent scholars, though to what extent 
it has been made a part of the course in the Lyc^s, we are not informed. 
It has, however, been used in the teaching of French in English schools, 
as the works of Bracket, Breymann, and others, vhich are specially 
intended for school instruction, well show.* This method, then, is consid- 
ered useful in the teaching of other languages, and it will be found equally 
as serviceable for our own. It is emphatically a mod rn method, but it is- 
one which has been applied not only in the study of languages, but of the 
arts and sciences, of institutions, of beliefs. In aid of the investigation of 
these latter especially, the comparative method has been summoned, and 
with it the historical method goes hand in hand, in fact, the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of evolution, is but an application of the historical 
method. So far-reaching, then, in its applications, and so fruitful in its 
results, it is not strange that linguistic science also should have turned 
it to account, if, indeed, it did not originate it, and have derived much 
benefit from it. But it has not yet been made the most of in English, es- 



* I notice in the Catalogue of the University of Wisconsin thut the historical and 
comparative method is used in that iuNtitution in teaching French and Oerman 
aa well us English. 
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pecially from an educational point of view. Works suitable for teaching 
English historically are still needed, though a beginning ha8 been made 
by Dr. Mohris, in his books on historical English grammar, by Mr. King- 
TON-OuPHANT, In his "Old and Middle English," a most excellent work 
for teachers, and, in this country, by Professor Corson, in his '^ Handbook 
of Anglo-Saxon and Early English.'' These works are very serviceable 
for the present, but there is room for others. The German grammars of 
English, already referred to, should be condensed and put in form suitable 
for teaching, or equally as good ones should be composed. A complete 
series of specimens, somewhat after the manner of Maetzner's "Old 
English Extracts," well annotated and illustrating fully the historical con- 
tinuity of the language, should be prepared. But with the best helps 
in the world, nothiog can be effected unless an interest in the subject 
is felt by teachers and school authorities everywhere, and this interest 
can only be awakened by the dissemination of knowledge of the subject. 
Many reasons might be urged for the universal adoption of the historical 
method in the teaching of English^ and the chief of these is its promotion of a 
more thorough knowledge of the formation and structure of the language, 
and consequently greater facility in its use. This knowledge, all will ad- 
mit to be desirable, and the furnishing of it to come within the proper 
subjects of instruction in school and college. If we consider first the 
rocabtUary of our language, we shall see the importance of th's study. 
The direct Latin portion of the vocabulary can be readily distinguished, 
and more easily applied in practice, by a Latin scholar, and this fur- 
nishes one of the strongest arguments for the maintenance of instruc- 
tion in Latin in our High Schools, academies and colleges. The Nor- 
man-French, or indirect Latin, portion is not so easily distinguished 
by a French scholar unless he happen to possess the rare qualification of 
a knowledge of Old French, although a knowledge of modem French 
cannot be dispensed with for this purpose. But the pure English portion^ 
which one would suppose ought to be best known in its origin and hi8tor)% 
is not at all explicable without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. A knowl- 
edge of German will be of service here, but its relations to oui tongue are 
too distant for explanation of the derivation of our Teutonic words, al- 
though one who knows German will learn Anglo-Saxon with much greater 
ease. "While Anglo-Saxon, or Oldest English, serves as an in -is{ ensable 
basis for the prosecution of this study, we are apt to err if wo do not go 
further and learn the intermediate stages of the language, which will thus 
have been greatly facilitated. Many of our words have changed their 
forms as well as their meaning, and a knowledge of the tranb! tlon period 
is necessary to explain the connection between the older and the later 

forms. 

When we come to consider the grammar of our language, we shall find 
the historical study even much more necessary than for the vottabulary. 
In fact, we fail to see how English grammar can be thoroughly under- 
stood and its inflexions and idioms explained without a knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon. It is almost useless to repeat what has been su often said, 
and is now the veriest commonplace, that all remnants of inflexion, al- 
most all idiomatic phrases and relational words, — the link- words of the 
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lanj^age, such as all kinds of pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions, — 
all numerals, so-called irregular verbs, and most adverbs, are of pure 
Teutonic origin. Although the order of words has been changed, Anglo- 
Saxon grammar is interwoven with every expression of modern English 
thought, and necessarily so, because our present language is this Old 
English modified in the course of centuries by contact with Old Norse and 
Norman-French, as spoken languages, and later by the Latin of literature. 

I cannot agree with some ardent Anglo-Saxon scholars that this^modifica- 
tion has injured the language. On the contrary, I think that it has im- 
proved it vastly. It has increased its flexibility, enlarged its vocabulary, 
and furnished it with terms for the expression, in the clearest and sim- 
plest manner, of ideas on all subjects of human thought; so that there is 
no art, science, or philosophy, which cannot be as clearly and thoroughly 
discussed in English as in any language on the globe. The Norman con- 
quest brought the English people and their language more fully within 
the scope of European civilization, and this contact enabled them to ex- 
perience more deeply the effects of the development of that civilization, 
at the head of which the French stood for centuries. The subsequent 
introduction of terms of Latin origin strengthened rather than weakened 
the powers of expression of the language. I cannot think, as the Rev. 
Dr. Barnes and some others seem to imply, that the rejection of the 
Romanic portion of the language would contribute to its beauty or 
strength of expression. The chief loss which it has sustained from this 
external modification is in the power of composition, in which our lan- 
guage is inferior to both Greek and German, but it still retains consider- 
able strength and facility in this respect, and this loss is not to be set 
against its gains in other respects. Of its two great elements the Teutonic 
is by far the most important, for without this it would be no longer 
English, but we are not willing to part with its Romanic element, and 
consider that, by reason of the fusion of these two elements, and of its 
close relations to both French and German, it is the better fitted for a 
world-speech, a position to which it is fast tending. 

These admissions, to which some may, perhaps, take exception, do not 
make the historical study of the language less, but more necessary, for 
we must know thoroughly the Teutonic substructure and how it has been 
modified in the course of time. We must see at what points other influ- 
ences have come in and to what extent the original language has been 
changed. For teachers especially, is this knowledge necessary, not only 
for those who will be called upon to teach English historically, but also 
for those who teach the ordinary English Grammar, which now forms a 
part of every course of instruction, both public and private. They will 
find new light thrown upon this study, and explanations of inflexional 
forms and of idioms will be ready to hand. It is now customary to insert 
in the school grammars Anglo-Saxon forms, and sometimes paradigms, 
but this seems to me like explaning the unknown by the more unknown, 
and uselsss for either teacher or pupil, unless the teacher will acquires 
little practical knowledge of Anglo-Saxon so as to read common prose, 
which can be readily acquired by any one, and he will then see clearly 
the relations of words and forms, and will find this knowledge most use- 
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fal in his teaching, especially so if he will continue his studies even for a 
short time through the transition period. By the acquirement of this 
knowledge and the application of it in teaching, philological $tuffy will be 
furthered just as in the teaching of the classical languages. English can 
be made as useful a vehicle for imparting philological instruction as Latin 
or Greek, for tracing relations between words, the composition and deriva- 
tion of words, their origin from roots and their relationship to cognate 
words in other Indo-European languages, and the germs and development 
of common English constructions. Indeed, it serves better to illustrate 
certain phonetic principleer, which are of great importance in the history 
of all the Teutonic languages, but whose influence is not seen to such an 
extent in the classical languages. All the advantages which can be claimed 
for the study of language in general, can be claimed for the study of our 
own language in particular; and for the large number of persons whose 
linguistic instruction is limited to the vernacular, this must serve as the 
only medinm by and through which philological knowledge can be im- 
parted. Owing to the unfortunate tendency to restrict the teaching of the 
classical languages, and especially of Greek, if not to abolish it altogether 
in some schools, we need something to take its place, and nothing is so 
well fitted for this as the more thorough study of English. But this can- 
not be effected with the modern language alone, for the pupil will grope 
in the dark when the attempt is made to convey to him philological 
knowledge for whi<'h he has no previous preparation. He may open his 
eyes in amazement and endeavor to understand what appears to him as 
word- juggling, but he cannot assimilate the knowledge because he has no 
foundation on which to build. If, however, the teacher will adopt the 
historical method and endeavor to convey his instruction on this basis, 
not overtask the pupil's powers of reception and assimilation, but train 
the memory, the reasoning and the critical faculties to do their work 
gradually and efficiently, he will find, as the result, an interest in the study, 
a development of mind, and a much more thorough knowledge of the 
origin, history, and structure of our own language than he would have 
supposed possible without actual trial, for it would be a knowledge based 
on a natural and sure foundation. 

It is possible to understand as far back as Chaucer, say, on the basis of 
the present language, and to read his wonderful works intelligently and 
with enjoyment, but his language will not be thoroughly understood with- 
out further study. Professor Child, who, if any one, can speak with 
authority on this subject, su^rgests "the great convenience of a student 
being possessed of at least the Anglo-Saxon inflfctions before reading 
Chaucer." ** My own Chaucer classes," he says, " have not that advan- 
tage, excepting a few individuals who choose to begin with Anglo-Saxon, 
and I find the want of an acquaintance with the original forms and inflec- 
tions an obstacle, particularly as to the important matter of a rational under- 
standing of the metre." This advantage will be appreciated by every 
one who knows Anglo-Saxon, and whoever undertakes to teach Chaucer 
will find his labor lightened and simplified as regards an understanding 
of the language and metre, if he will first give his class an elementary 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. But for him who wishes to apply the his- 
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torical method more carefully, and to derive the greatest benefit from it, 
it is necessary to continue his studies through that difficult period in the 
history of the language when the Anglo-Saxon inflexions commenced to 
weaken and finally to disappear. He will find that this began earliest in 
the North under the infiuence of the Danish settlements and the incor- 
poration of the Danes with the Angles as an integral portion of the Eng- 
lish people. The South retained its old lanq^uage longer, and strenuously 
resisted foreign infiuence. Even in the twelfth century, when the ter- 
minations began to weaken and the grammar to be sadly dislocated, we 
find the vocabulary still pure English, and it was late in the thirteenth 
century before we find an infiux of many Norman- French wordd. The 
disintegration of the grammatical structure of the language went on, how- 
ever, during this century, and by its close we find arising distinctly -marked 
literary dialects, each with peculiarities sufficient to determine approxi- 
mately the locality of the writer using it. By the year 1300 it might have 
been a question whether the southern language of Robert of Gloucester, 
or the more northern of Robert of Brunne would furnish the protot3rpe of 
modern literary English. A century afterwards, by the year 1400, ever 
memorable for the death of the '* first finder of our fair language," it 
was no longer a question ; for while the latter dialect contributed most to 
the standard English, it embraced also certain features of the former, and 
under the hands of the great writers of the fourteenth century, had taken 
on the form which, with comparatively slight modifications, was to re- 
main for all time as the language of literature and of all educated English- 
speaking people. The understanding of these changes from the Anglo- 
Saxon of King Alfred to the English of Chaucbr, can be made plain 
only by the study of specimens of the language itself in its various stages, 
learning the infiuences to which it was subjected, and tracing its develop- 
ment from century to century. 

This is surely a worthy object of study and of teaching. Apart from 
the knowledge obtained and the philological training secured, the literor 
ture studied in such a course is not to be despised. It is customary to 
depreciate all English literature before Chaucer, and to consider it as not 
worth the trouble of reading. But Chaucer was the product of influences 
which had preceded him. He cannot be regarded as a comet suddenly 
shooting across the literary firmament He was "primus inter pares," 
but there were others and chiefiy Lanoland, Gower, and Wycliffe, who 
held no mean place in contemporary literature. He felt to a greater 
extent the infiuence of French, and especially of Italian writers, but his 
master mind made all his knowledge contribute to the enriching of his 
own tongue, and he could not rest content with being a mere imitator of 
others. He fiourished, however, at the close of the period which we are 
considering ; he was the culmination for a time of all preceding literary 
influetices, and it becomes us to try to ascertain what these were which 
could produce such a result. 

Love for our language and literature in itself, should inspire in every 
educated man a desire to know the beginning of literature in his own 
tongue. To know the Anglo-Saxon mind, of which the present English 
mind is but the outcome, we must study its products, and we shall find a 
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body of literature, especially of poetry, saperior to that of any contem- 
porary European people, and some of which will bear comparison with 
modern standards. The prose literature is not so valuable, but here we 
can see the early attempts at history, — in the latter portion of the 
chronicle character and CTents are painted with a right vigorous pencil, 
— the embodiment of law, showing the stem justice and the high appre- 
ciation of personal liberty which characterized our forefathers, and in 
the homilies, the expression of that religious spirit, — based on a knowl- 
edge of the gospels in the vernacular and so accessible to all who could 
read or hear, — which has ever been the heritage of English-speaking 
people. 

We may trace the progress of literature from the Anglo-Saxon period on 
to the fourteenth century, and while we shall find it meagre and sometimes 
almost stifled, it never entirely disappears ; but the English mind remains 
active through all the vicissitudes of external circumstances until it 
blooms forth in its own native strength and brilliancy. 

To lead our pupils to take this survey, and to learn for themselves the 
development of our language and literature, is our part. Men, after 
leaving school and college, will not turn their attention to these subjects 
unless the impulse has been given earlier. To give this impulse and to 
lay the necessary foundation for this study is all that we can do, just as 
in the classical and the modern languages. No one hopes, in a school and 
college course, to do more than open the door to the treasures of classical 
and modem literature. Unfortunately it too frequently happens that 
the pupil permits the door to stand open and deliberately turns his back 
upon it Perhaps he thinks that the appropriation of these treasures^ 
takes too much time and too much labor. But in our study it need not 
be so. We can give the necessary preparation in much less time than in 
these other studies, and when once given it is much more available for 
the prosecution of the study. I would then renew the plea made else- 
where * for the hutorical teaching of EngHsh in every school and college. 
Let the former arrange courses so far as time and place admit ; if only back 
to Chaucer, it will be a great gain, and teachers will be amply repaid. 
Such is the variety in our High-School courses of study, that each school 
must judge for itself how far it can pursue the study of the English language 
and literature. Only let it have some recognized position, even if some- 
thing else must go to the wall, and however meagre the course, let it be 
taught thoroughly, and let the historical method be used as far as appli- 
cable. Above all let not the teacher be satisfied with knowing no more 
than the course requires, but let him pursue his own private studies in the 
same direction as far as possible, being confident that whatever knowledge 
he gains will inure to the benefit of his pupils. 

But the college must go further and do more. It must elevate English 
to its natural position side by side with Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and 

^In a paper on "The Study of the Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature," 
printed in the Proceedings of the National Educational Association for 1876, and 
in one oh "Text-Books and Methods of Instruction in English," printed in the 
Virginia Educational Journal for December, 1878, and January, 1879, and in the 
Maryland School Journal for January and March, 1879. 
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the Sciences. Through the four years of the collegiate curriculum there 
is room for a full course in English, and a well-organized course should 
'embrace instruction in each college class. There Is room here to teach 
Anglo-Saxon, and time and place for it should be found in every college 
in the land« On its basis a thorough course in historical English should 
Tje reared, and pupils should understand that the teaching of English 
means something, and is not an ornamental appendage to the rest of the 
curriculum. When students realize that studying English requires work, 
just as studying Latin or Greek, and that it cannot be shoved aside into 
the odds and ends of time, and regarded as no great matter whether it is 
studied or not, they will have respect for it and take an interest in it. Any 
study that is too easy for a pupil will fail to receive its due proportion of 
time, and will fail also to develop the mental faculties, for they cannot be 
•developed without continuous exercise. .Moreover, if any study is not 
esteemed by collegiate authorities and put on a par with others both in 
the requirements for a imidsion and in the course of instruction, its 
honors and emoluments, it will be similarly regarded by the students 
and will naturally go by the board. If then we wish to secure efficient 
teaching of English, we must show that we esteem it as a regular branch 
of colleeiate instruction, and require proficiency in it as in other branches 
for the attainment of collegiate honors. By applying the historical 
method in the teaching of English we can secure these several objects, 
and can train up a generation of scholars fitted to do the work still 
necessary to be done in the development of this study and in its exten- 
sion, so that ere long there will be no college or university which will not 
have its chair of English, where the language of all periods will r^e taught 
well and thoroughly. By the use of this method alone, we believe, will 
this much wished-for consummation be attained. 



This paper was discussed by Dr. Frank Taylor, of Pennsylvania, 
Henry E. Shepherd, of Maryland, Dr. Jas. A. Paxson, the Rev. Dr. Hays, 
Edward Shippen, Esq., and Miss Sarah E. Hunter, of Pennsylvania, Mrs- 
M. A. Stone, of Connecticut, and Dr. Lemuel Moss, of Indiana. 

On motion of the Rev. A. L, Wade, of West Virginia, it was 
Resolved, That the propriety of a Graduating System for Country 
Schools, be called to the attention of State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction, throughout the United Slates, for their consideration. 

The names of the new officers of the Association were again read. 

Adjourned to meet at the Centennial Building at 5 p. m. 



EVENING SESSION 

The Association met at 5 p. m. in the auditorium of the Main Centennial 
Building. 
In the absence of President Hancock, the Secretary, W: D. Henklb 
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called the Aasociation to order and on motion of the Hon. John Eatox 
was directed to preside until Pres. Hancock arrived. 

Zalmon Richards, Chairman of the Committee on Necrology, made the 
following report : — 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 

Your committee would respectfully report in part, and ask for further 
time to complete their report at the next annual meeting. 

Vfe feel grateful to our Heavenly Father, that he has ehown such dis- 
tiDguished favor towards the officers and members of this Asssociation, ia 
the preservation of their lives. Very few have fallen. 

As there has never been a report on the Necrology of this Association, 
we have no record to which we can refer for facts; and as the member- 
ship consists of persons from every part of our country, many f»f whuin 
do not represent themselves regularly at our meetinyrs, we are unable in 
the few hours allotted to us for a report, to ascertain the necet^saiy facts. 

Within the past year, one of the originators, and perhaps the first, to 
move in its organization, who met with us in this city twenty-two years 
ago, and read the first paper ever prepared for this Association — tliuujih 
prepared by Prof. Wm. Russell — has died. We refer to T. W. Val- 
entine. 

Mr. Valentine was the firm friend of this Association, and did much 
towards giving it the high character it secured at the first, and has main- 
tained ever since. His name has been prominent in the work of the 
Ajnerican Institute of Instruction, and of the New-York Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. He was always ready to give his whole influence to aid in giving 
character to the profession of teaching. He, himself, was an example of 
one of the best teachers, and died in the harness ; struck down with 
scarcely a moment's warning, in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y. He was a 
man of a true heart, consistent character, and high culture. In his death 
the cause of education has lost a true and an able advocate and friend. 

We regret also to record the death of one of our warmest friends in Miss 
Henrietta B. Haines, of New-York City, who had made herself a Life 
Member of our body of Teachers. We hope to be able to add more par- 
ticulars of her life, character, and death, hereafter. 

We can hardly expect that our report will embrace no other names of 
our friends who have been called away from their earth- work. 

Believing that this Association ought to preserve a record and memorial 
tribute of all its deceased members, we make this partial report, and re- 
commend that this Committee, or some other special committee be auth- 
orized to make further report at the next annual meeting. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Z. Richards, 
W. E. Sheldon, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

J. D. Philbrick. 
Mr. Richards requested those present to mention any deaths of mem- 
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bers that may be known to them and also to give any facts known to 
them in reference to the deceased. 

W: E. Sheldon who assisted at the organization of the National 
Teachers' Association in 1857, paid a fitting tribute to T. TV. VALBNTiNBy 
his co-laborer in that work. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, spoke in glowing terms of Miss 
Henrietta B. Haines, and especially of her Missionary labors. 

On motion of J. Ormond Wilson, of the District of Oolambia, the report 
was adopted by a standing vote, and the committee continued. 

Remarks were made in reference to having the report on Necrology 
•complete. 

J. Orhond Wilson, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
reported back the resolutions of Prof. Alex. Hoog, of Texas, and recom- 
mended their adoption. At the request of Mr. Wilson, Prof. Hoog read 
these resolutions with explanations. 



PROF. HOGG'S RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States, July 2, 1862, donated of 
the public domain 10,000,000 acres of land for the purpose of endowing 
and maintaining colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts in each 
State and Territory of the Union ; and, 

Whereas, These all have been inaugurated and are now in full opera- 
tion, but with few exceptions are intended for the education of young 
men; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association re-indorse the resolutions adopted at 
Louisville, at its regular meeting, 1877, as follows : 

" Resolvedf That it is the sense of this Association that the general 
government should, at an early period, look to the feasibility of donating 
Si portion of the public domain for the endowment and maintenance of 
at least one institution in each State and Territory for the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

Resolved, That this Association appoint at this meeting a committee, 
whose duty it shall be to draft a suitable memorial to Congress, and to 
urge this distribution of the public lands for the purposes mentioned ; ** 
and, 

Resolved, Further, that this Association endorse both the action of 
Congress, as expressed in House bill No. 2059, entitled " A bill donating 
lands to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges for 
the education of females " (introduced by the Hon. Roger Q. Mills, of 
Texas,) and also that of the Senate, as set forth in a resolution offered 
by Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, viz. : 

*^ Resolved, That the committee on labor and education is instructed to 
inquire whether it is practical in the establishment and endowment of 
schools of science and technics in the several States and Territories, and 
in the District of Columbia, for the education of females in appropriate 
branches of science and the useful arts upon a plan similar in its princi- 
ples to that of agricultural and mechanical colleges which have been 
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aided by the United States. That said committee have leave to report 
by bill or otherwise." 

lUsolvfd, That a committee of five be appointed at this meeting to 
continue this work and to bring it more prominently before Congress and 
the people. 

Mr. Wilson then read the remainder of the report as follows: 

The Committee on Resolutions has to report the following: 

That the members of the National Educational Association express 
their gratification at the recommendations in favor of education made by 
the President of the United States in his several messages — also at the 
action of Congress in appropriating a part of the increased sum which is . 
needed for the more efiiicient working of the Bureau of Education. And 
they most earnestly recommend to Congress that a liberal appropriation 
be made for the special purpose of enlarging the pedagogical museum 
which has already been commenced in that Bureau. 

That the thanks of the Association are due to the Railroad Companies 
that have given us facilities for travel at reduced rates, and to the Hotels 
that have made reductions from their usual terms. 

That our thanks are cordially tendered to the Citizens and His Honor, 
the Mayor, and the Board of Education, of Philadelphiai for the hearty 
welcome extended to the Association, and for the measures adopted to 
secure their convenience and comfort while in session. 

That we return our hearty thanks to the several local committees of 
Philadelphia — the Committee on Railroads, the Committee on Hotels, the 
Committee on the Place of Meeting, the Committee on Finances, the 
Committee on the Press, the Committee on Invitation and Reception, and 
the Joint Committee, for their enerjzetic and successful efforts to promote 
the interests of the Association and the public. 

That we return thanks to the ladies and gentlemen who so kindly 
furnished the Association with music. 

That the thanks of the Association be given to the trustees of Public 
Institutions — Permanent Exhibition, Academy of the Fine Arts, Academy 
of the Natural Sciences, Franklin Institute, Teachers' Institute, Institution 
for the Blind, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Girard College, Wagner Free Institute of Science, Mercantile 
Library, Philadelphia Library, Pennsylvania Historical Society, United 
States Mint, Masonic Temple, Memorial Hall, School of Design for 
Women, American District Telegraph Company — that have kindly 
opened their doors to us during the week. 

That our thanks are due and are hereby tendered to Dr. John Hancock, 

the retiring PriBsident, for the ability, impartiality, and courtesy that 

have marked his conduct as the presiding officer of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. Obmond Wilson, 

Lemuel Moss, 

E. T. Tappan, 

Edward Danforth, 

W. E. Sheldon. 

Committee on Kesolutions. 
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The report was unanimonsly adopted, and Alex. Hogg, College Station, 
Texas, J: D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass., W: H. Purnell, Newark, DeL, 
W: A. Bell, Indianapolis, Ind., and Gustavus J. Orb, Atlanta, 6a., were 
appointed the committee ordered in the fifth resolution offered by Prof. 
• Hogg. 

The Secretary, still presiding, made an appeal for life memberships, 
etc., with the following results : 

John Kraus, New York, N. Y. ($18). 

Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boeltb, New York, N. Y. ($18). 

W: £. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. ($10). 

Norman A. Calkins, New York, N. Y. ($18). 

Edward Shippen, Philadelphia, Pa. ($18)*. 

Joseph Paxson, ** " ($20)*. 

Rachel G. Foster, " " ($20)*. 

Lelia a. Patridge, " " ($10)*, donation. 

Those marked with a star paid at the meeting. Those who had pre- 
viously paid $2 for membership at the Philadelphia meeting were to pay 
$18 additional to become life-members, and those who had been life- 
members on the old basis of $10, become life-members on the new basis 
by paying $10 additional. 

On motion of W: F. Phelps, it was ordered that all donations should be 
credited on life- memberships if the person making the donation should 
at any future time decide to become a life member. 

W: F. PhELFS, J: Hancock, J. L. Pickard, E. E. White, G : P. Brown, 
and W: A. Bell, each subscribed for 10 copies of the Volume of Phila- 
adelphia proceedings, and J. P. Wicrbrsham for 50 copies. 

On motion the Association adjourned till its next annual meeting. 
Pending this motion, the Secretary called to the platform the retiring 
President, Dr. John Hancock, who delivered a closing address. 

Immediately after this address the meeting was turned over to the citizens 
of Philadelphia. Dr. J. A. Paxson, President of the Permanent Exhibition, 
made a brief address, and called Edward Shippen, Esq., to the chair. 

Mr. Shippen after making a brief address introduced CoL John W. 
Forney, who spoke for a short time on the importance of the educational 
interests of the country. 

Next Mr. Shippen introduced Henry W. Bentley, ** a practical man and 
friend of Edison," who proceeded to entertain the Association with the 
phonograph and Edison's electric chemical telephone. His experiments 
were highly successful and were greatly enjoyed by all present. 

Mr. Shippen next introduced Walt Whitman, " New Jersey's favorite 
poet," who said he would make no speech. 

The following persons were then called on for short speeches: — J. P. 

Wickersham, John Eaton, Alex. Hogg, J. L. Pickard, Miss Helen 

Hoadley, of Tennessee, E. E. White, W. E. Sheldon, and Edward 

McPherson, " the representative of the Press in Philadelphia." All re- 
sponded except Miss Hoadley, who afterwards regretted that she did 
not speak. 

As the meeting adjourned it was announced that the audience would be 
entertained by the performance of H. M. S. Pinafore by a company of 
children. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1879. 

The Department of Higher Instruction met in the Laboratory on the 
first floor of the Girls* Normal-School Building, Philadelphia, at 3 o'clock 

p. M. 

The President, Eli T. Tappan, LL. D., of Kenyon College, Gambler, 
Ohio, called the department to order. 

The Secretary being absent Prof. E. Benj. Bierman, A. M., of Lebanon- 
Valley College, Annville, Pa., was elected Secretary. 

The President made an explanation of what bad been done by the 
Executive Committee in the way of preparation for this meeting. 

Charles Kendall Adams, LL. D., Professor of History in Michigan 
University, being absent, the President presented, and by request/ read 
the Doctor's paper on 

COLLEGE DORMITORIES. 

<The influence of College Dormitories in our system of education may 
be considered from two points of view. We may estimate their effect; 
first, upon our colleges as corporations ; and secondly, upon students as 
individuals. It will serve our purpose to inquire into these different 
relatione in their order. 

I. Upon the welfare of the College. 

A college cannot exist without students, it can hardly be said to be 
prosperous without a considerable number of students. To secure such 
an attendance, especially in the early history of an institution, dormitories 
may be an imperative necessity. Whether or not such necessity exists, 
depends, of course, upon the circumstance of each given location. The 
twelve or thirteen hundred students who annually seek the advantages 
of Harvard University, would probably find it difficult if not impossible 
to procure lodgings at reasonable rates were they dependent solely upon 
the vacant rooms offered by the citizens of Cambridge. President Eliot 
remarked some years ago on this subject substantially, as follows : — " The 
question of dormitories or no dormitories is not an open one with us; 
dormitories are simply an imperative necessity." In other localities the 
same necessity, for the same or other reasons, may exist. Either the 
high prices of rents or the large number of students in proportion to the 
inhabitants of the college town may call upon the college authorities to 
furnish for their students the requisite accommodations. 

8 
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Then, too, it may be urged that even where dormitories are not what 
may be called an imperative necessity, they are at least in some sense an 
€lement of power. They doubtless assist the institution in its effort to 
secure a hold upon public attention. They furnish an effective means of 
appeal to private generosity, for the reason that money contributed for a 
dormitory building assists at the same time the student and the college. 
Then there is still another consideration of weight. As human nature 
is, it is probably true that thousands of dollars may be secured for the 
erecting of imposing buildings bearing the name of the donor, where 
hundreds are wanting for the purchase of libraries and museums. It 
matters little that the most crying need of our colleges is an increase of 
the general fund for the defrayal of current expenses. Even generosity 
is not exempt from the weaknesses of human nature. The showy 
immortality offered by an imposing building with an imposing name is 
much more tempting than the sure and speedy oblivion of a bequest sunk 
in the general fund of the college treasury. The general fund may be, is 
indeed sure to be, the more important, but it is far less conspicuous. It 
is no very base characteristic of human nature that it desires to have its 
good deeds recognized and remembered. Such a recognition is afforded 
by a handsome structure, and even if the structure be erected at the 
expense of the donor's heirs rather than at his own expense, it still 
w^hispers the somewhat alluring promise of a permanent conspicuity and 
of a perpetual remembrance of good deeds. 

It would be unjust to convey the impression that these motives violate 
essentially the predominant motives of the benefactor. 

They simply have weight enough to determine the direction which 
generosity shall take. At most they are simply an additional incentive 
to incentives already nearly strong enough. Nor should it be inferred 
that no benefit is conveyed to the college treasury by the erection of 
dormitories. On the contrary, the general fund is increased by nearly 
the full amount of the rents to be collected from students. The sum of 
the whole matter, therefore, is, that while in other forms of benevolence 
the benefactor confers a benefit and soon looses the credit of his good 
deed, in this, he confers the benefit and preserves the credit. This last 
fact may not be regarded as important, but it is probably often of suffi- 
cient weight to secure bequests that otherwise would not be granted. 
There is, then, some force in the assertion that dormitories furnish an 
efficient means of appeal in behalf of colleges. If education consisted 
merely in good lodging- rooms for students, it is probable that ours would 
need to give us very little anxiety. 

Another consideration of some weight in behalf of dormitories is the 
fact that the buildings help to impress the imagination of the people. It 
is probably true that the majority of people are ruled by their imagina- 
tions. We are not impressed by what things are, but by what they seem 
to us. It is certain that handsome school buildings are not without their 
inspiring influence upon the minds of children and adults. Children are 
beckoned on to the high school by a handsome high-school building. The 
same power is exerted to a certain extent by college buildings. Many a 
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boy has been inspired with a desire to secure a collegiate education by 
the eflTect^^upon his fancy of a view of the buildings of some college or 
university. Still further, it may even be said that many colleges lay 
stress upon pictures of buildings more or less accurate for the work of 
drawing students to themselves. We may think the device is an 
unworthy one, we may denounce it, we may sneer at it; but it still 
remains true that the imagination is powerful, and that all such device s 
are a tribute to its power. 

Now take the country through, and sweep the dormitories away, how 
much would there be left of many of our colleges, — let us say to impose 
upon the imagination of either the wise or the foolish ? Or, to put the 
question more fairly, if dormitories had never been erected, how much 
in the place of some of our colleges would there have been with which 
to impress the imaginations of our youth ? 

There is still another benefit to the college as a corporation derived 
from the system of dormitories. 

It is in the fact that the life of the student who occupies a room in the 
college building is somewhat more closely identified with the college, and 
therefore, that his attachment to the institution after leaving it is some- 
what stronger. How much weight is to be attached to this consideration 
it Is not easy to determine, but it is, perhaps, not altogether without its 
importance. The student whose days and nights are literally spent in 
the college buildings, whose friendships and acquaintances are restricted 
nearly or quite to college companions, is quite likely to look back in after 
life to the days spent in college with peculiar interest and affection. The 
German student, it has often been noticed, acquires an afl^ection for his 
teacher such as is seldom or never known in America, but he establishes 
no affection for the university as such. Students congregate from all parts 
of Germany to celebrate the anniversary of a favorite professor; hut 
seldom to celebrate an event in the history of the university. The 
reason is that in Germany the professor is the real object of interest, while 
in America the object of interest is the college or university. Nor is 
this distinction a fact of emill importance. Our colleges are dependent 
in very large measure upon the good will of their alumni ; it is indispen- 
sably necessary therefore that the alumni should be ardently attached to 
the college. It is also to be noted that in a country like ours, where the 
professions are open to non-graduates as well as to those who have 
secured a degree, the tendency of our youth to secure a liberal education 
depends largely upon the representations of college life made by college 
graduates. It is even possible that the pranks of students with the 
traditions of which most college dormitories abound, have an inviting 
influence upon some who might otherwise feel a repugnance to the devo- 
tion required by a liberal education. If dormitories tend to strengthen 
a love for collegiate life, or to sweeten the remembrance of college days, 
their influence in this respect ought not to be overlooked or despised. 

In the discussion thus far, I have considered the welfare of the college 
quite independently of the welfare of the student. There is a sense, it 
must be confessed, in which this separation of interests is quite unworthy 
of our consideration. Can a college have any prosperity apart from the 
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pronperity of its students? Doek it not seem pitiful, that we should have 
to consider the means hy which our colleges may Ziv^, and secure the 
attendance of students, when we ought to be considering merely how 
they shall best instruct the students who come to them ? After all is it 
not unworthy of a college to ask any other question than this, How shall 
we best instruct those who seek our instruction ? Surely the question 
ought not to be, How shall we make our students most warmly attached 
to ourselves? But rather, How shall we best train them for all the 
responsible duties of citizenship ? 

These questions bring us to the more important part of the subject. 

11. The influence of College Dormitories upon the education and char- 
acter of the individual student. 

It is mere commonplace to say that all true education must be the 
result of individual effort. But while this is true it must be admitted 
that individual effort may be inspired or encouraged by companionship. 
If the constant association of students in considerable numbers tends to 
awaken or encourage a desire for higher attainments, we might at least 
prenuine that the companionship furnished by dormitories is helpful. But 
the experience of college officers will hardly justify this supposition. 
College students with us are accustomed to have definite tasks set before 
tliem, and their standing is made todepen<l largely or entirely upon the 
manner in which they perform those definite tasks. They have little 
incentive to do more. Where a working system prevails, there is an 
evident inducement before the student that he should not do more. It 
would manifestly tend to reduce his standing, were he to deplete his 
energies for his assigned work by applying them in other directions. The 
consequence is that when the lesson is prepared or the allotted task per- 
formed, the student seeks relaxation and recuperation for the similar task 
of to-morrow. But whatever the reason may be, the fact will not be 
disputed that whenever American students assemble elsewhere than in 
the class-room, their association tends to divert their attention from their 
studies, and does not tend to inspire them with greater scholastic zeal. It 
may not be easy to determine all the influences which make our students 
80 unlike the students of Germany in this respect, but the fact is proba- 
bly unquestionable, that they are unlike. It is safe to adopt this as an 
invariable maxim, that all worthy acts performed by students are done by 
them acting individually, while all unworthy ones are done by them acting 
collfclively. Probably every college officer will admit that there are few 
thin«;s more disheartening to a teacher than the facility with which a 
rrowd of rational students convert themselves into a mob. Experience 
shows that whenever a class, or a number of students from different 
classes, come together for a common purpose, especially if that purpose 
be the consideration of any ima<?ined or real grievance of their own, there 
is no predicting the amount of folly and absurdity that will be committed. 
The iTowd often, if not indeed generally, falls into the hands of the least 
wise and the least worthy, since it is these who are least under restraint. 
The most idle rumors are accepted as truths ; and the wildest schemes 
are often the most acceptable. This is especially the tendency when any 
favorite member of a class or clique falls under the ban of the college 
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authorities. At such times the most reasonable members are apt to be 
silent or take but little part. The most defiant attitude toward the college 
authorities is too often deemed the only course worthy of the spirit and 
courage of manhood. 

It will probably be conceded that the most difficult problems present- 
ing themselves to a college faculty when acting as officers of government, 
arise from the necessity of dealing with students in masses. Separate 
even the most turbulent student from his fellows and you find that he is 
a rational being. Talk with him privately, and you discover no symptoms 
of insanity ; yon even find perhaps almost to your surprise that he is 
quite capable of exercising his reason. Yon may even convince him of 
the correctness of your own views. But let him go from your interview 
to a meeting of his companions. If he does not fall straightway from the 
grace of your instruction, he is at least likely to fall a prey to what is 
known as the harmony of the class. Whatever may be his individual 
opinions, he ceases for the time to be an individual, and becomes simply 
a fraction of an irresponsible body. If the meeting, whether it be formal 
or informal, falls under the influence of the best minds, it is likely to be 
regarded as spiritless and tame ; if it falls under the control of the more 
turbulent elements, it is sure to exert its influence in favor of disorder. 
Hence it is that whenever good order for any reason in College is threat- 
ened, the worst consequences are generally to be expected from the meet- 
ings of students for consultation. It is always fortunate if such a meeting 
does not turn out to have been possessed with the devil. 

Then, too, the results of such consultation are not only apt to be the 
worst x)OB8ible, but the tyranny of the decision over those who dissent 
from it, is most relentless. The welfare of the college even among the 
most reasonable of students is, consciously or unconsciously, made sub- 
ordinate to the harmony of the students with one another. As a matter 
of fact the best elements of the class seldom protest in any other than 
a private way, even when a vigorous and united protest would have been 
enough to defeat the action. 

It is chiefly for these reasons that the consideration of questions of col- 
lege policy by classes or even by groups of students is to be deprecated. 
This would not be the case were the college a republic, in which all would 
have a voice in determining what the government should be. But a col- 
lege is not a republic and cannot be. Students have no voice in the choice 
of college officers and cannot have. The very fact that students seek in- 
struction in a given college is evidence that the wisdom of those who give 
instruction is held to be superior to the wisdom of those who seek it. 
But even if in regard to some subordinate matters it were not, it would 
fitill be true that the college has the right to determine the conditions on 
which its instruction will be given. A college is not a monopoly. No stu- 
dent is obliged to attend college, much less any given student to attend 
any particular college. If he is not pleased with the conditions he may 
go elsewhere ; but while he remains he is under every obligation to ac- 
cept of the conditions established. 

It is probable that these positions will generally be assented to as cor- 
rect; and yet it is not easy to carry them out, or even secure their adop- 
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lion in entire good faith. We are so in the habit of sitting in a kind of 
authoritative judgment on the acts of all those in positions of responsi- 
bility and power, that it is difficult to exclude the habit of reckless criti- 
cism even from those relations where no criticism whatever, or at farthest, 
none but the most considerate criticism ought to be permitted. 

But the tendency in college life basset powerfully in the other direction. 
Students everywhere are coming to have a very positive opinion on all 
questions of general interest. They grapple cheerfully with the most diffi- 
cult problems; and they solve them with the most astounding facility. 
And this spirit is but another form of that audacity which Mr. Lowell 
personified in his, 

"**"** shirt-sleeved aid. 

Who, meeting Coesar's self, would slap his back, 

Call him ' Old Horse ' and challenge to a drink." 

It will probably be conceded that these peculiarities of student life in- 
terfere to a greater or less extent with the success of our work of instruc- 
tion. Is it not coming to be more and more obvious that throughout ait 
the ranks of society there is too little respect for the power of regularly- 
established authority ? Are we not as a people in constant danger of for- 
ge ttinjr that devotion to liberty is no more requisite to civilization than 
allegiance to law? If the tendency is in this direction, it is the manifest 
duty of educators to do what they can to correct the evil. The remedy is 
not easy to prescribe, but if it is to be found anywhere, it is to be found in 
our family life and in our schools. Not only should there be the most 
wise and positive instruction on the subject, but every circumstance 
which tends to aggravate what is doubtless a great and a growling evil, 
ought to be carefully pruned away. That the evil is great probably no 
thoughtful person will deny, that the remedy is easy no one will assert. 
But there is abundant reason to believe that the intimate and peculiar as- 
Hociation of large masses of students in college dormitories, tends to law- 
lessness, and pro tanto, to an aggravation of the evil of which we complain. 

In 1852 when Dr. HeNRY P. Tappan came to the University of Michigan 
as its president, a considerable portion of the students occupied dormi- 
tories. The authorities of the University were under the necessity of de- 
voting a considerable portion of their time to the insignificant details of 
petty but annoying violations of order. It was believed that these annoy- 
ances would in great measure cease to exist if the students were to be sep- 
arated and distributed into the various private families of the city. Ac- 
cordingly the determination was soon reached to devote the dormitory 
buildings to other uses. Commodious rooms for the Library and Museum 
were thus secured, as well as increased facilities for the work of instruction. 
For a time some inconvenience i» said to have been experienced by stu- 
dents.^but the supply of rooms rapidly accommodated itself to the de- 
mand ; and after one or two years no difliculty whatever was experienced. 
Even when the number of students came to be as many as eleven or 
twelve hundred they all found such accommodations as werei requisite 
and without especial inc'onvtnience. 

It is perhaps only necessary to remark that the consequences of the 
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change have been highly gratifying to all the officers of the University. 
Good order has been less frequently disturbed and individuality on the 
part of students has been promoted. The change according to universal 
opinion has been favorable alike to good order and good scholarship. 



The following discusssion followed the reading of Dr. Adams's paper. 
President George P. Hays of Washington and Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania, said: — 

The paper asserts what is my own experience. In the early history of 
Washington and Jefferson College the students seemed to regard the de- 
struction of all college property as perfectly lawful provided they were 
not detected, and nothing, for a time, seemed safe save what was regarded 
as strictly private property. The introduction of rigorous measures by 
the college authorities corrected these evils partially, and yet the col- 
lection of a number of students into one building did then and will always 
bring with it some of the evils discussed in the paper. 

My own experience how«?ver as a student outside is not very encour- 
aging. The home influence in the family where I boarded was not strong. 
The lady of the house it is true gave attention to the many wants of the 
students but beyond that nothing was done, and the husband met us but 
seldom. 

My experience and observations in theological seminaries also confirm 
what the paper asserts. 

President Lemuel Moss of the Indiana State University, said : — I took 
my collegiate course in an institution where there are no dormitories. 
There are no dormitories where I am now and I know of nothing that could 
induce me to advocate the introduction of them. 

Though prominent men differ from me I am persuaded that where 
young nen and women meet each other daily in the recitation room and 
are at the same time subject to the elevating influences of a well-regulated 
family discipline is much easier. There is less of boorishness among the 
young men and a higher regard paid to all rules of propriety. 

President E. T. Jeffers of Westminster College, Pennsylvania, said :-r- 
The evils are not all on the side of the dormitory system. As asserted in 
the Doctor's excellent paper to some institutions they are a necessary evil. 
My experience as a student in a theological seminary is favorable to the 
dormitory system. There seems to grow out of it a stronger attachment 
to the institution. During a recent conversation on the subject with a 
Rhode-Island college professor he gave his experience as entirely favora- 
ble to dormitories. I think, however, that the paper expresses the senti- 
ment of most educators. 

Professor Edmund J. James of Normal University, Illinois, said : — 
My experience is more extensive as a student than as teacher and in in- 
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stitutions where no dormitories were. There seeras, however, from all I 
can learn as much if not more clannish ness among the students of Mich- 
igan University where the dormitory system was abandoned years ago as 
there is anywhere else. I fully agree with Dr. Jeffers that a certain kind 
of attachment grows out of the dormitory system which is not found else- 
where. Yet if an institution can do without them she does better. 

President Moss of Indiana, asked :— Is the attachment stronger? Who 
will elucidate ? Among the students of Rochester University where I was 
graduated, the attachment almost partakes of the nature of a mania, and 
yet we had no dormitories in the institution. 

President J. L. Pickard of Iowa State University, Iowa, said : — If the dor- 
mitory system can be conducted without the espionage that is usually con- 
nected with it, it is good. I was connected with an institution aa trustee 
and instructor for nearly twenty years and the dormitory system became 
only a success after a most excellent woman became matron who took a 
special interest in each individ ual boarder, spoke of the students as her boys 
and thus introduced the soul element — the family system. I was a student 
under the dormitory system and was not properly treated until I became 
a senior. The greatest disorder prevailed in the boarding-hall and yet the 
President of the institution who lived in the building had no trouble be- 
cause he did not care. Men would send their sods to this place because 
they felt sure that their sons were under the constant care of some respons- 
ible person. I do not think my friend Doctor Hays was n^lected if his 
room was swept and his bed made but I claim that some one ought to 
have cared for me. For the last year I have been where there are no dor- 
mitories and the people take an interest in the students and if they do not 
their daughters will. There is no antagonism between the people of the 
town and the students where there are no dormitories. I want the family 
system in a school and above all let us feel that under any system we want 
the home element cultivated. 

President Hays of Washington and Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 
said: — My former remarks were in the line of President Pickard*8 and 
my own experience I suppose was against it. The family or social 
element will wield a remarkable influence on the student. By distrib- 
uting a number of students among the families of a town they wiU become 
more identified with the school. 

On motion the President appointed Geo. P. Hays of Pennsylvania, E, T. 
Jkffers of Pennsylvania, and J. L. Pickard of Iowa, a committee to nom- 
inate officers for the ensuing year. 

On motion of J as. M. Garnbtt of St. John's College, Maryland, the 
Department adjourned to meet to-morrow at 3} o'clock p. m. 
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Second Day's Proceedings. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY SO, 1879. 

The Department met at the same place at 3} p. x. Dr. Tappan occupied 
the chair. Prof. Francis A. March, LL. D., of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., read the following paper on 

ORTHOGRAPHY IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

In none of our schools is the orthographic position more embarrassing 
than in our High Schools and Colleges. It is generally taken for granted 
that collegians hav learnd to spell ; but every one who sees their written 
exercises knows how far this is from the fact. 

Conscientious teachers ar greatly troubled by this state of things. 
Much stress is laid on perfect spelling as a sign of a thoroly-educated 
person, and professors often feel as tho they hav not done their duty by 
a graduate who cannot spell. They think sometimes that they ought to 
keep up the methods of the primary schools, and hold spelling classes 
and spelling matches; and hav frequent examinations of the whole 
college in this art of arts. 

Most of us, however, settle down in the conviction that there is no 
time for such methods, and that they would not accomplish the result 
aimd at. A student who has come to collegiate years a bad speller will 
never learn the 120,000 spelling problems which the English dictionary 
contains. The attempt would be sheer loss of time and patience. It is 
to be rememberd further that while there ar so many thousand words in 
the language, each person's own vocabulary is made up of comparativly 
few, perhaps 3000 or 4000, possibly no more than a few hundreds. And 
a grow n roan in real life is practically a good speller if he spells the words 
of his own vocabulary correctly. If he hav occasion now and then to 
use strange words, he can look them up when he uses them. 

From this point of view it would seem, that the common method of 
teaching spelling in High Schools and Colleges is substantially scientific 
and sufilcient. This method is the correction of the mistakes in spelling 
vhich each student makes in the themes and other written papers which 
he prepares in connection with his studies. 

If the misspelt words ar simply check t in each paper, and the student 
required to hand in the paper a second time with the corrections made, 
every attentiv student will learn and correct his own habitual mistakes. 

To this the professor may add an occasional exposure to the whole class 
of the most frequent and most absurd of the blunders to which members 
of the class ar prone. 

If to this be added an examination at the close of each term, not on 
epelling in general, not on the recondite puzzles of the dictionary, but on 
the very words which hav been misspelt in the essays of the term, a 
reasonable amount of attention will hav been paid to orthography in its 
narrower sense, t. e,, the art of spelling English according to the diction- 
ary and spelling-book. 
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The science of orthography is, however, well worthy of more extended 
study in college, and is every way fitted to excite interest and develop 
important thought, and lead to valuable practical applications. It treats 
of the representation of spoken language by visible signs, and includes a 
systematic history of such signs, and a discussion of the principles accord- 
ing to which they should be made and used. 

The student of this science will learn about picture-writing first, and 
how pictures ar abbreviated to what we call letters; then the principles 
of alphabetic writing, of which some of the most important ar that a 
/perfect alphabet must hav one character and only one for each elementary 
sound ; and that all considerations connected with the embod y ing of 
history and giving beauty of form ar of little consequence in comparison 
with phonetic convenience. 

He will be taught the history of the English alphabet. The Anglo- 
Saxon speech was reduced to writing in Roman letters by the missionaries 
who converted the people to Christianity. The letters were used in their 
Roman values, and new letters were added for the sounds of a in fat, th 
in thin, dh, i, «., th in f/*in«, and w. After the Norman conquest, when the 
Normans and Saxons fused into English, a large part of the words of 
each race were difficult for the other race to pronounce. Scholars inclined 
to spell in the old book fashion, but many undertook to represent the 
corrupt pronunciation, often by ill-conceived combinations of letters. The 
Normans gave up the special Anglo-Saxon characters. Then foUowd a 
change in the whole gamut, so to speak, of the vowel sounds. The close 
vowels changed under the accent into diphthongs by taking an a sound 
before them. The old i as in machine has thus changed to ai, as in mine ; 
te, as in rule^ has givn rise to au, as in liou»e. The open and mixt 
vowels hav become closer: a, as in /ar, changing to a (i. «., e) in fate or 
wall, or to in home ( A-S. hdm); ^ as in Ihey^ changing to e (t. e., i) in me; 
o as in /oe, changing to oo (i. e., n) as in moon (A-S. mdna). Single char- 
acters hav thus come to stand for diphthongs, and the long and short 
sounds, which go in pairs in other languages, ar denoted in ours by 
different characters, and come from different sources. Intermediate 
between the old a (far) and e (met) has become establisht a in /af, fare ; 
between a (far) and o {note), o in not and nor ; and the sounds of u in hut^ 
hurn^ hav also arisen. All these hav no special signs. Five consonants 
shy zh, th, dhf ng, ar in the same condition. 

Meantime printing was introduced with a force of Dutch printers, who 
set up from the manuscripts, as best they could, the same word bein^ 
printed often with many different spellings on the same page. But the 
necessities of the great printing-houses gradually led to uniform habits, 
and these at last received the stamp of authority from Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

The people hav long since ceast to feel any necessity for keeping^ 
sounds and siuns together. Changes go on without any record in the 
writing; etymologists slip in new silent letters, on the ground of imagin- 
ary derivations; old monsters, fertil in the popular fancy, propagate 
themselvs in the congenial environment ; and, altogether, we have at- 
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taind the worst alphabetic spelling in the world. For the history of 
all these changes, see Ellis's History of Englinh Pronunciation (London, 
1867) ; Sweet's History of English Sounds (Ix)ndon, 1874) ; Haldemai^'s 
Analytic Orthography (Philadelphia, 1858) ; March's Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar (New York, 1870). 

The students who hav been made acquainted with such facts and laws 
may be continually interested in the application of them to the spelling 
of particular words. I take it for granted that they will study the Anglo- 
Saxon language and the great English classics, Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
Cadmon, Beowulf, according to the methods of philological study which 
hav within the last ten years become almost universal in our higher 
schools of learning. 

They will notice as they study these early English classics, the emerg- 
ence of the prodigies of spelling, and learn their history and the causes 
which produce them ; for sheer blunder has its causes always, just as 
truly as the fittest products of reason, and the exposition of man's blunders 
goes far toward his total history. They will observe and study, for exam- 
ple, the first appearance of I in could, of s in island, of w in whole, of c in 
scent, of r in brviegroom, of h in limb, thumb, crumb, of ue in tongue. They 
may pry into the eig of sovereign or foreign, or into all the mystery of de- 
light, righteous, shamefaced, women, or the freaks of accede, proceed, precede, 
exceed, and the like. They may study the obscure vowel sound before r 
as in sir, her, burr, myrrh, earth, where we seem to hav filld in with any 
letter that occurd to us; we use n, e, i, o, u, or y with delightful impar- 
tiality ; friar, speaker, nadir, actor, sulphur, zephyr run from our pens with 
equal ease. There ar ten thousand words containing this puzzle, and no 
man has ever masterd them all. The scholar looking for rules among 
them might think himself sure that names of personal agents from English 
verbs end in er, like defender, feeder, lover, but he would go amiss in 
beggar, liar, sailor, etc. The Greeklings think they ar on firm ground in 

writing y for Greek u, as zephyr from ^i<popo^, but how about butter and 

^odrupov, Latin butyr-um, purse and ^6 paa, Latin byrsa. 

Then there ar the doubled consonants, all the time wrong for the sound,* 
and half the time for the etymology. We all see the point when the 
Rt Hon. Robert Lowe, formerly Minister of Education in England, chal- 
lenged the House of Commons that not half a dozen members could spell 
ofiT-hand the word " unparalleled." 

Such studies as these hav a twofold advantage. In the first place the 
curious observation of these queer blunders servs to fix them well in 
mind, so that we learn to spell well in the old way. 

Then they dispel the sacred character which has too much surrounded 
the standard spelling. They induce a reasonable judgment in favor of the 
amendment of our spelling, so as to make it simple, regular, and reason- 
able, according to the principles of the science of orthography. 

Students thoroly taught will find it easy to follow the fashion of the day 
among the scholars, and appear as Spelling Reformers. 



* There is a handful of words with " held " or half-doubled consonants, like n 
in fn^mne»8. 
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This paper was listened to with marked attention and was briefly dis- 
cussed by President Hays of Pennsylvania and Dr. Greene of Massa- 
-chusetts. 

Dr. Hays of the committee on the nomination of officers for this depart- 
ment for the ensuing year made the following report which was unani- 
mously adopted : — 

President— ^hi T. Tappan, LL. D., Kenyon College, Gambler, Ohio. 

Vice-President — Lemuel Moss, D. D., Indiana State University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Secretary — E. Benj. Bierman, A. M., Lebanon-Valley College, Annville, 
Pennsylvania. 

These gentlemen were also according to custom duly constituted the 
Executive Committee to lay out the work for the ensuing year. 



NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 



First Day's Proceedings. 



TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1879. 

The Department was called to order by the President, W: F. Phelps^ 
of Minnesota, who made a brief address. 

PROFESSOR PHELPS'S ADDRESS. 

After a vacation of two years we have again assembled to consider 
soDQe important questions relating to the preparation of teachers for 
their important work. In common with the other higher depart- 
ments of our public system of instruction, the Normal Schools have 
during the past two years been the objects of severe criticism, and 
exposed to the dangers of hostile legislation. The " popular sovereigns " 
who awake on some January morning to find themselves so far fa- 
mous as to be members of the Legislature, are, unfortunately not all 
statesmen. They must justify the people's choice by doing something and 
so they fall upon the expedient of tinkering the school laws. For does 
not everybody know all about education ! But quite as unfortunately, 
the people themselves are not always able to discern clearly those things 
which make for the welfare and glory of the country in the management 
of public affairs. 

There is good reason for the conviction that the vital relations which ed- 
ocation sustains to the general welfare and happiness is yet very inade- 
quately appreciated, and that many truths deemed of prime importance 
in the early days of the republic are becoming in the minds of the people 
little less than stale platitudes. It is for these reasons, coupled with the 
financial stringency of the times, the greed of gain and the hostility to 
public education in many cases, that unfriendly criticism and hostile ac- 
tion have been directed to our Normal and High Schools. 

Thus the opposition to both classes of schools has in many respects a 
common origin and a common spirit. There are not a few educated and 
influential men, who, while professing to believe in the necessity of ele- 
mentary schools for the masses of the people, are yet opposed to the Nor- 
mal and High Schools, without which there is no possibility even of thor- 
ough elementary instruction. If we could have training schools for the 
preparation of some of our governors and legislators in the elements of 
statesmanship, they would meet a great want and prove a blessing to 
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many who attempt to manage the affairs of a free people without under- 
standing the business ! 

But with all the popular ignorance of the details of education there is 
yet in the public mind a degree of hard common sense which enables the 
people to discover that our Normal Schools do not come up to their re- 
quirements in the direction of professional training ^ but that they are du- 
plicating the work of the graded and higher schools merely. L«t the 
training schools and their directors appreciate this fact and let them 
bring the schools back to their true sphere and the opposition will cease 
and be succeeded by a cordial and hearty support. The topics to be dis- 
cussed at the present session have a direct bearing upon the special sphere 
of professional instruction. They have been selected with this end in 
view and it is to be hoped that they will serve to emphasize the thought 
just enunciated. 



J. C. Gilchrist, Principal of the State Normal School at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, then read the following paper on 

PROFESSIONAL DEGREES FOR TEACHERS. 

The human mind, by its constitutional nature, reverences knowledge 
and learning. Consequently, the people have always paid respect to the 
learned, not to the men as men, but to learning and skill which they were 
fiupposed to possess. One of the strongest incentives in all ages to acquire 
knowledge is the ambition to secure the distinction ever awaiting the true 
scholar. Out of this principle academic degrees arose. They were a ne- 
cessity of the exigencies of society, and have existed so long that it is 
difficult to trace their origin to any single founder or any single act. In- 
dications of their existence can be found in the history of all ages. The 
possession of a title w^as useful to the masses in order that they might be- 
stow their respect discriminatively. The scholars themselves would find 
in a title, both as to honors and emoluments, security against pretenders. 

Degrees serve two purposes or functions. The first purpose is to give 
evidence that the possessor of the degree has certain attainments in schol- 
arship and skill which arc attested by some college or university upon the 
result of an examination conducted by its faculty. This is the ordinary 
degree. Of the same class is the honorary degree, the difference being 
that, in the latter case, the college or university attests the scholarship and 
proficiency of the party concerned on the strength of his common fame. 
The second purpose is to give evidence that the holder of the degree has 
the necessary qualifications for the practice of some profession or art, at- 
tested by some college or university on the result of an examination. 

The importance of the profession of teaching needs no commendation 
or defence before such a body as this. Yet I am not sure that even this 
body of Normal-School teachers fully comprehends the potential magni- 
tude of our profession. The cause of education, as a philosophy, now in 
its infancy and demanding growth ; as a system of legislation, now inco- 
herent and faulty ; as a policy, now so capricious and often disastrous in 
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administration ; as a force in the civilization of the age, now so inefficient 
compared with its potentiality, is in the hands of the teachers. Who else 
would become the explorers and exponents of this interest? The world 
expects them to sustain, to advance, and to cherish it And it is a matter 
of pride that the teachers of America, indeed the teachers of the world 
are not indifferent to it Look at this great assembly of instructors, who 
for tw^enty-one years have devoted themselves to the advancement of ed- 
ucation in all its departments. Look at the American Institute of In- 
struction, and the Teachers* Association of nearly every State in the 
Union. ThesQ all mean individual improvement, concentration of influ- 
ence on vital issues of the hour, broader views and more penetrating an- 
alysis of educational philosophy. The teachers have been devoted, self- 
denying, and earnest in behalf of their cause to a degree not exceeded by 
other professions. But, all along, it is plain the teachers have been labor- 
ing under many and heavy difficulties. Obstacles are in their way, hard 
to surmount ; restraints that greatly impede their progress ; disabilities 
that weigh heavily upon the mind and heart. Generally, the profession 
is not permitted to regulate itsow^n customs, methods and procedures. As 
a public servant, the teacher is exposed to criticism by all classes, thinking 
and unthinking, qualified and unqualified. He is constantly subjected to 
humiliating examinations, even after years of experience, distinguished 
success, and the endorsement of the highest authorities. The best wages 
are grossly disproportionate to the necessary preparation for the vocation, 
the anxieties connected with its labors, the amount of work to be done, 
and the value of its results. The precarious tenure of employment, the 
want of a standard of eligibility ; the absence of prerogatives, honors, or 
securities; isolation from the world, and the limitations of the teacher's 
chances for promotion, are evils against which he must contend. 

The depression of the teacher is the depression of the interest of educa- 
tion, which is the interest of humanity. The encouragement of the pro- 
fession, the placing it on a broader and surer foundation, is an enterprise 
that concerns, not the teacher alone, but the entire people. Now, we be- 
lieve that a well-devised and well-administered system of professional de- 
grees will do great good. Degrees, adapted as they are to satisfy the com- 
mon mind have done much for other professions and certainly can do as 
much for us. They are highly prized to-day by the ministerial, medical, 
and legal professions. They know their value. Abolish the degrees and 
these professions would at once experience a loss of influence, which 
would be serious to their interests, perhaps disastrous. Give such degrees 
to us, and the decisive benefits, which the other professions enjoy, would 
soon be secured to us. 

1. A system of professional degrees will make teachers prominent in 
society as a learned class. This result has attended their use in the past. 
In the middle ages academical degrees assumed great importance because 
they elevated the scholars of the times above the extreme rudeness of 
society prevailing in Western Europe. The prestige of degrees which 
we all recognize in this country, was not less influential in Rome, when 
her young men went to Athens to bring back academical honors. In short, 
the great men of all civilized countries — orators, statesmen, scientists, and 
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divines, have appreciated degrees conferred by the schools because they 
distinguished these men and enlarged their influence over society. 

2. A wise system of degrees securing some privileges and emoluments, 
will prove a strong incentive in obtaining professional qualifications. At 
present, the rewards and attractions of the profession are certainly few. 
Invest it with more liberal privileges than our day allows ; encourage it 
by multiplying chances for preferment ; secure the entrance thereto against 
the inroads of incompetency and empiricism ; give it the safeguards of 
stability and competency ; open the doors of the civil service of the gov- 
ernment and to distinction everywhere; place the successkil teacher on & 
plane with our orators, our literati, and our military men; then shall we 
see untiring exertions put forth by hundreds to gain eminence in the ped- 
agogical ranks. 

3. A system of degrees for the teacher will induce a more perfect devel- 
opment of educational philosophy and pedagogical practice. To the love 
that many teachers now have for their calling there will be added the in- 
spiration of ambition and the patience of investigation, because when the 
mind brings forth its discoveries and lays them before the world, there 
will be a reasonable ground for expecting appreciation and not the fear of 
derision and neglect. The teachers' profession is the basis of all professions 
and as a distinct philosophy is slowly ascending in the thought of the 
world ; yet it greatly needs the impetus that an army of thinkers can give. 
Educational Science is now in its infancy. Our professional literature is 
meagre in quantity and quality compared with that of other professions; 
but we are perfectly aware that its boundaries are far-reaching though un- 
determined ; and its plains rich and fertile though unexplored. They 
will be, they must be searched out ; and the teacher will yet arise as an 
intrepid explorer, who will lead his forces into the wild domain and sub- 
ject it to system and cultivation. Who will come to this work if not the 
teacher ? Let the race be announced, the prizes prepared, and the con- 
testants encouraged. 

4. A system of degrees will soon remove or mitigate the evils depressing 
the profession. This statement is perhaps a corollary, easily deducible from 
the previous propositions and arguments, but I wish to set it off by itself. 
It is clear that competition of persons not admitted to the fraternity will 
be stopped; that useless and annoying examinations will cease; that the 
precarious tenure of position will disapiK^ar and more permanency will be 
secured; that thepassiveness of the teacher in the administration of school 
affairs will give way to a recognition of his experience, counsel, and skill ; 
and his isolation from public affairs will be exchanged for active partici- 
pation therein. 

The practical elements of this theme remain for discussion. 

1. What shall the degrees be? Nothing seems so appropriate as the 
titles, Doctor and Master y for, as you are all aware, the word doctor^ in 
keeping with its Latin dorivation, was originally used to signify a teacher; 
and up to the twelfth century, we are told, it was the designation of a 
teacher, even in the universities; but finally came to designate a degree 
or rank in the learned hierarchy. I am in favor of retaining the title not- 
withstanding its ajipropriation by other parties. We can not afford to take 
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the English word leaclur, for, to get the full advantage of a title, it most 
gratify the common mind by containing the grace and mysticism of a 
foreign derivation. Similar statements can be made for the word master. 
But how can we, by the use of degrees, get a clear separation of teaching 
from other professions by which these degrees have been appropriated ? 
This can be done by some accompanying word of appropriate signification 
whose initial letter will differ from that of any word now in use for such 
a purpose. Such a word is Instruction or Education. Some might prefer 
Pedagogy. Didactics is excluded, for an obvious reason — its initial letter is 
now in use. You are aware that professional degrees for teachers do not ob- 
tain in our country, indeed not in any country, as far as I know. The Normal 
Schools of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania are the only 
Bchools^ of the United States that give degrees. Iowa proposes to give a degree 
to gradaates of the four-years' course, but, as her one normal school has ex- 
isted only three years, no classes in that course have been graduated. There 
is no uniformity among the schools that do give degrees. Kansas State Nor- 
mal Schools confer the degrees of " Bachelor of the Elements," and *' Bach- 
elor of Didactics." I am not sure but North-Missouri Normal School at 
Kirksville gives '* Bachelor of Elementary Didactics," ^'Bachelor of Arts and 
Didactics," and also a post-graduate degree of '^ Master of Arts and Profes^ 
sional Teacher." Warrensburg, Missouri, confers the degree of " Bachelor 
of Scientific Didactics " on the graduates of the full course. The Normal 
Department of the State University of Missouri confers *^ Principal of 
Pedagogics," '* Bachelor of Pedagogics," and "Master of Pedagogics." 
Nebraaka Normal School grants the d^n^ee of " Normal Graduate." The 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools give the degree of '' Bachelor of the 
Elements," *' Bachelor of the Sciences," and '* Bachelor of the Classics;" 
also the poet-graduate degrees of '* Master of the Elements," " Master of 
the Sciences," and '* Master of the. Classics." Uniformity may not exist 
aaiong all the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania. I understand that the 
use of degrees in this State is satis^tory. Full graduates of the State 
Normal School of Tennessee, at Nashville, receive the degree of " Licen- 
tiate of Instruction." 

2. What degrees shall be given and who shall receive them ? 

In considering this subject, I propose that the fraternity be divided into 
three classes. First, the fresh graduates of our Normal Schools, who are pre- 
pared, in the nuun, for the schools of elementary instruction, including 
the country and graded schoola These persons might receive the lowest 
degree, which, I venture to suggest, may be Licentiate of Instruction 
(L. In.) The second class might be composed of graduates of Normal 
Schools and Colleges who have taught successfully say five years, and 
hold important positions in schools for secondary instruction, as our 
Public High Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Academies ; also superin- 
tendencies. These might receive the next higher degree, Master of In- 
struction (M. In.) The third class might be regarded as composed of 
prominent educators, having served in the profession for at least ten yeara 
and hold positions in institutions for superior instruction, as scientific and 
technical schools, colleges, universities, normal and other professional 
9 
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schools and schools of special instruction. These might receive the 
highest degree, Doctor of Instruction (D. In.) In this class should be in- 
cluded Superintendents of large cities and Superintendents of Public 
Instruction. The present prevailing degrees would, of course, be addi- 
tionally conferred upon presidents of colleges, principals, chancellors, 
deans, and the highest educational executives. Around these degrees and 
the granting of them should be erected suitable limitations, securities and 
safeguards so that they can not be abused. 

3. What privileges should a degree confer ? 

First, all persons having a degree should be authorized by their diploma 
to teach in their respective States, and by courtesy in other States, without 
subsequent examinations. When they seek a higher degree than that which 
they have, possibly another examination should be held. What the charac 
ter of this examination should be is an important consideration. 

Graduates of Normal Schools are authorized to teach without fur- 
ther examination in Alabama, California — the new Constitution of that 
State may change this feature — Kansas, Maryland, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, and West Vir- 
ginia. In Indiana they are so authorized on receiving diplomas, which 
are granted after two years' successful teaching, certificates being given 
at graduation. In Rhode Island "local committees may waive exam- 
inations." In Wisconsin, the graduates of the two-years* course, after 
one year's successful teaching, their diplomas being countersigned by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, are authorized to teach for 
five years, but the diplomas for the full course of four years, under 
similar procedure, becomes a permanent certificate. In Minnesota dip- 
lomas formerly possessed a legal value, as a five-years* certificate, re- 
newable at the end of that time on examination by the Principal of the 
Normal School ; but this feature was repealed. So far as I know, in all 
other States, graduates of Normal Schools are not authorized to teach by 
virtue of their graduation. This is wrong. It is oppression on that most 
worthy class, our Normal graduates ; a suppression of all ambition and 
an incubus upon all inspiration. Let us abolish it. I was pleased to find 
an opinion against this injurious practice of ever- recurring examinations 
expressed by Dr. McCosh but a few days ago. I could give the names of 
other great men who look upon it as pernicious. 

4. Who should grant professional degrees to teachers? 

I can go no further than to say that faculties of Normal Schools founded 
by State authority should be competent to grant degrees to the students of 
the same. It is evident that there should exist uniformity of degrees among 
the Normal Schools of the United States, and in the manner of granting 
them. It is no doubt well that the public-school authorities, the Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction, or their deputies, and County Superin- 
tendents, should join the faculties in the final examination. But this is 
not enough. State Committees, acting in unison under the general 
instruction of a National Committee, should grant the higher degrees 
already indicated. Whether or not there should be formal examinations, 
I will not venture an opinion before this body. There is one principle 
that should be recognized as self-evident, tlie members of the profefsion 
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should determine who shall be admitted to it. The practice of other profes- 
sions in this particular, should be the practice of our profession. On this 
we should rest. Let the professional teachers of the country manage their 
own business and let the law sanction their transactions. 

It has come to be understood in all the great centres of activity and 
thought that the teacher is the chief force in the educational system. The 
selection of this theme, Professional Degrees for Teachers by the Presi- 
dent of this Section, seems to be very opportune. In this progress of 
educational efTorts prevailing in other countries it has become prominent. 
Prof. MiCKLEJOHN, Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice of 
Education in the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, is engaged in 
earnest effort "to make teaching a learned profession into which there 
shall be a difficult and discriminating entrance, and in which there shall 
be a career after the teacher has entered it." A chair of Education has 
also been established in the University of Edinburgh. The University 
of Cambridge has taken an important step toward a similar profe.ssorship. 
At the next session of Parliament a bill will be presented for the organi- 
zation of the work of teaching and the workers. Movements in the same 
direction are found in France and Germany. The United States are not 
lagging in this race. Initiatory steps in some of our universities and 
colleges have been taken for the founding of chairs of Pedagogy and 
Didactics. Such a chair has existed for several years in Iowa State Uni- 
versity. The University of Michigan has very recently established a 
chair of Didactics. The conviction is becoming deeper in the American 
mind that Education is an important science, but that it needs cultiva- 
tion; that pedagogy is a profession of great breadth, but that its growth 
is awaiting friendly aid. This movement of the public mind is destined 
to effect great results. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to suggest that this branch of the National 
Educational Association choose a committee of five to prepare a plan for 
Professional Degrees for Teachers in the United States, and regulations for 
the granting of the same, and report at the next meeting of this body. 



An animated discussion followed the reading of this paper. 

DISCUSSION OF MR. GILCHRISrS PAPER. 

Professor Brooks, of the Millersville Normal School, of Pennsylvania, 
said that there had been a time in which he was in favor of degrees for 
teachers, but his enthusiasm was not now so great; he was doubtful in 
how far the conferring of degrees might remove the difficulties and 
dangers of the profession ; he was, however, upon the whole, in favor of 
them. All arguments advanced for the giving of degrees in any profes- 
sion hold here. Our Normal Schools do not, however, seem to be in a 
position to bestow degrees that would really confer honor, and inferior 
degrees would tend to degrade rather than to elevate. 

W. N. Barringer, of Newark, N. J., said he desired to use all methods 
<»lculated to make entrance into the profession easy and safe. It is hard 
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to get rid of incompetent teachers. The question must be asked, How 
did they get into the profession? We cannot be too particular about 
requirements for entrance. 

Commissioner Eaton , at this point, called the attention of the Depart- 
ment to the report of Dr. da Motta, of Brazil, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in that country, on the Normal Schools of the United States. The 
work, published in two volumes, contained an account of the location and 
economy of our Normal Schools, together with courses of study, and copies- 
of examination-papers from the 8t« Louis and other Normal Schools. Dr» 
DA Motta was anxious that his work should meet the approval of Ameri- 
can educators. 

J. P. WicKEBSHAM, of Pennsylvania, stated that he had received a 
similar letter from the Brazilian Minister of Education, together with a 
copy of his book, with reference to whose value he desired the opinion 
of American normal workers. 

The original discussion being resumed, Dr. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., 
said that the value of degrees was in inverse proportion to the ease with 
which they were obtained. In his own profession nothing wi^s easier to 
obtain than the title D. D. Teachers themselves are not free from blame 
for the present position of the profession; Comparatively few attend 
meetings of this kind; they do pot 4efend their own system. A new 
educational system has developed itself in the last twenty years, of which 
many persons are ignorant ; out of their ignorance grows opposition to 
the schools. Let the teachers properly represent their profession, and 
they will convince these people. 

Miss Grace C. Bibb, of the University of Missouri, spoke of the degrees 
conferred in the Normal Department of that institution, and explained 
that these degrees were contemplated in the courses of instruction : aa 
elementary degree, given upon completion of a two-years' course, designed 
to prepare for the common schools of the State; a degree given as supple- 
mentary to a full academic course, and now involving a year of profes- 
sional training in addition to the work required for the degree in one of 
the four academic courses of science, arts, letters, pr philosophy. A third, 
of extremely difficult acquisition, very rarely bestowed, and implying 
extraordinary scholarship and ability. These degrees are respectively. 
Principal, Bachelor, Master in Pedagogics,— as stated by the essayist. 

Prof. John Micklebo rough, principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, 
said it was not evident to his mind that the mere conferring of degrees 
would, as had been suggested, add to the length of the teacher's tenure of 
office ; this benefit, as well as others hoped for, could only follow the 
giving of degrees worthy to be honored. If degrees are given, they must 
mean something. 

Professor Phelps, President of the Department, said that in his opinion 
an adjustment of all these vexed questions would be reached with the 
progress of the profession. 
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Mr. T. Mabcellus Marshall, of West Virginia, said that this, like most 
other questions, might easily be carried to extremes; in avoiding Scy 11a, 
we fall into Charybdis. While there are innumerable applicants for 
positions in cities, in many country places the teacher has to be sought. 
Many of those teachers securing positions do not do satisfactory work, — 
there are many evils to be remedied. There is danger from too many 
Normal Schools as well as from too few ; from too high a standard as well 
as from one too low. AVe need a deeper professional training, rather 
than wider literary culture. The belief of the speaker was that profes- 
sional degrees will aid in brin^ring about proper professional zeal. West 
Virginia, in addition to the States named, confers the degree of Normal 
Oraduate, but this is not considered of much importance. Persons can 
teach well in the primary schools when professionally trained for it by 
experience or normal drill, without possessing the literary qualifications 
necessary for the degree of A. M., or even of A. B., and it is folly to 
expect that any large number of our primary teachers can possess these 
acquirements. The speaker then went on to suggest the degrees which 
might with propriety be given in recognition of superior qualifications. 

The President announced Edward Brooks, of Pennsylvania, J. C. Giii- 
CHBiST, of Iowa, and Grace C. Bibb, of Missouri, as committee on Nomi- 
nation of Officers. 

Adjourned. 



Second Day^s Proceedings, 



WEDNESDAY, JULY SO, 1879. 

The President called the Department to order, and after a statement 
that the absence of persons who had promised to read papers compelled 
a change of programme, Prof. Lewis McLouth, of the State Normal 
School at Ypsilanti, Mich., proceeded to read the following paper, en- 
titled 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE QUESTION OF PROFESSIONAL IN- 

feTRUGTION IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr, President : 

There is a science underlying every art. Out of fixed, underlying prin- 
ciples every art grows, and becomes an expression of those principles. 
Art grows unconsciouafy out of these principles ; because they do not be- 
come manifest till expressed in art. Consciouslyf on the other hand, sci- 
ence grows out of art. As Whewell says, " The principles which Art In- 
Tolves, Science Evolves." Art, at last, when perfected, becomes conscious 
of these correlated principles, and thereby is able to work rationally^ to 
foresee results, and to select and attain those that are desired. 

For the perfect practice of an art then, — the highest and best practice, — 
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there must be two kinds of knowledge : A knowledge of processes and a 
knowledge of the principles or laws that underlie and control these pro- 
cesses. For practical purposes the first, — knowledge of processes, — is most 
important; though for the highest exemplification of art both are nec- 
essary. 

These truths apply in all human arts and occupations, — in agriculture^ 
carpentry, stock-breeding, and all the other humbler pursuits ; they apply 
to law, to statesmanship, and to the fine arts ; to teaching oa an art and our 
a science they also apply. 

Now, however, it may be for the humbler callings, at least for all the 
higher pursuits of men, — such as we denominate the professions, — for the 
practice of law and medicine and music and oratory, as well as for teach- 
ing, two kinds of preparation are needed : A general and a special prepa- 
ration. The general preparation is the general development and disci- 
pline of the powers for the sake of character an«l culture. The special 
preparation is to give skill in the processes of the particular art to be cul- 
tivated, and knowledge of the scientific principles that fundamentally con- 
trol and give form to those processes. 

The general preparation is, or may be, mostly the same for all the pro- 
fessions; the special preparation must be as varied as the different pro- 
fessions themselves. The general preparation, — i. e.y character and culture, 
— is given by the general schools of all grades and hy all educating agencies. 
The work of making the special preparation itself, even, is an e<lucating 
agent, and so more or less contributes to the general preparation ; but 
conversely the work of general education contributes little directly to 
special preparation. This special preparation has been made in the past 
by apprenticeship under special masters of the different arts or professions, 
more lately in technical and professional schools. Schools of medicine, 
of music, of agriculture, of engineering, of law, and of theology have thus 
been founded ; and so Normal Schools have been established presumably 
to furnish necessary special training to those who elect to follow the call- 
ing of teacher. 

Bnt, although the art of teaching is perhaps the oldest of all arts, and 
although it is one of the most difficult as well as important of all, still its 
correlated science has not been yet very fully elaborated. Teachers have 
mostly done their work empirically, — have, so to speak, worked by **the 
rule o* thumb," Zeal, honesty, and general intelligence, — those qualifi- 
cations that are re<rarded as constituting only the general preparation for 
the other professions, — have been thought sufficient for the work of teach- 
ing. So teaching has not yet been generally recognized as a profession. 
So.Normal Schools have been standing on uncertain ground, not quite 
knowing their own function, and by many not being recognized as having 
any. 

When the educational tide-wave ran high, when the people were pros- 
perous, or thought thenihclves so, Noimal Schools, public and private, 
were established in great numbers, often by men who hardly knew their 
own purposes, except in a vague and general way. 

In the newer States souietimes local emulation has been the chief ex- 
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citing cause. If one town is selected as the seat of a prospective State 
University, another must have the Normal School, and still another gets 
tbe State Prison. If, indeed, there are several ambitious and influential 
towns, there may be several Normal Schools. But after a time comes a 
revulsion. Debts, both municipal and private, that were easily contracted 
are not so easily paid. Business languishes ; rich men become poor ; ex- 
travagance retrenches. Taxes are high and hard to collect ; wages and 
prices are low. Men question and scrutinize every private and public ex- 
penditure. Then the Normal Schools do not escape. Their nondescript 
function, and the uncertain ground on which they stand have generally 
made them, among public educational institutions, the first to receive at- 
tack. Governors have pronounced against them in their messages; legisla- 
tive committees have reported adversely, or have been compelled to make 
labored defence, and educators themselves have not always refrained 
from questioning their right to be. Such has been and is the opposition 
that some have been closed, many have been compelled to continue under 
greatly shortened sail, while all have been anxiously looking about for 
safer moorings. 

Now the opponents of the Normal Schools, neglecting the large class 
who are actuated by parsimony alone, may be divided into two classes: — 

FirH — Those who, — often among teachers themselves, — deny or ignore 
a science of teaching. These are they who believe that the only qualifica- 
tions a teacher needs are academical knowledge and a good character; 
and that skill comes only and wholly by practice. There are many teachers 
who tacitly take this view and a few who openly avow it. Their own skill, 
whatever it is, they have acquired by practice, and without previous 
special training. They have learned the trade by trial, and have never 
studied or analyzed their own methods of procedure. Not believing in 
any but a general preparation for the work of teaching, they, of course, do 
not see the need of Normal Schools. This class also includes many in 
other professions, who are influential, and who in most matters are intel- 
ligent, but who have never given this matter any attentive study. Many 
such find their way into the State legislatures, and it they do not oppose 
the Normal Schools, support them only in a kind of tolerant way, because 
of their general faith in all educational means and measures, and because 
of their general desire to favor everything bearing the name of school. 

The second class of opponents is composed of those who, while they be- 
lieve in the need of special professional training for teachers, do not be- 
lieve the Normal Schools are generally doing so exclusively as they should 
the kind of work for which they conceive these schools to have been es- 
tablished. Looking over Normal-School courses of study, and finding at 
most not more than ton percent of their work sndi as bears directly upon 
the special training of teachers, while the other nine-tenths are directed 
towards general academical acquirements, — to the teaching of language, 
literature, and science, — they fail to see sulhcient distinctive <litterence 
between the Normal Schools and good high schools and academies, to 
justify the existence of the former. Believing thoroughly in scholastic 
attainments as a preparation for the teacher's work, they yet believe in 
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another — a more special preparation. The general preparation, — the gen- 
eral scholarship, — they believe should be given by the general school^ 
the academies, high schools, and colleges: and if the Normal Schools can 
find nothing else to do, why then, in the opinion of these persons, tixsre 
is no need of Normal Schools. And to these objectors the old answer, so 
often given, that high schools are yet so few in number and the work they 
do so poor, that Normal Schools must for the present be chiefly engaged 
in academical instruction, is by no means satisfactory. Once that answer 
may have been conclusive; but now it is not, with ahigh school on every 
hill-top, and many of them as richly endowed as the Normal Schools 
themselves with apparatus, libraries, and skilled teachers. 

These men are the most dangerous, though not the most numerous 
enemies of the Normal Schools ; but they are not so much enemies to 
Normal Schools as enemies to the Normal Schools. 

Now the Michigan State Normal has been constituted about the same as 
the other Normal Schools, and has tried to do about the same kind of work. 
It has been in operation about twenty-five years, and has felt the oppo- 
sition of both the classes of critics above described. The one has denied 
her right to exist at all, and the other has denied her right to exist as she 
is or has been. They have said : Twenty or thirty years ago, when the State 
was comparatively young and sparsely inhabited, and when good schools 
were very few, it was well to have one State high school where teachers 
and others could get a good academical education ; but now there are scores 
of good high schools, scattered all over the State, well equipped and well 
manned, and supported by local taxation. The Normal School thej have 
said, must either be closed as a State school, or else confine herself to the 
legitimate and peculiar function of affording to teachers the special prep- 
aration they need, and the special preparation it is the function of no 
other school in the State to give. 

Now, although the opposition to this school did not threaten immediate 
destruction, still it seemed to be growing, and especially among men who 
are usually considered the warmest friends of education, and whose opin* 
ions upon educational matters ought to have most w^eight. This, and some 
other considerations, eighteen months ago induced the governing Board 
of the School, the State Board of Education, to inquire whether consider- 
able changes in the courses of study were not needed in order to re- 
adjust the school to its changed surroundings. A committee of their own 
number was accordingly appointed to study the subject. The members 
of the faculty of the School were asked to give their views in full. All the 
ehief educational men of the State, and many in other parts of the conn- 
Iry, were consulted. Quite elaborate discussions were in some cases pre- 
sented, and the views of many of our best teachers obtained. These opin- 
ions with an unexpected unanimity, pointed in one direction. As a result 
the committee of the Board reported in favor of a considerable change in 
the plan of the school with the purpose of making it more distinctively 
professional in character. The change recommended was adopted, and has 
been called with rather unnecessary ostentation, a " New Departure," 

The following paragraphs from the report of this committee are given, 
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before going more into details, as presenting in general terms a fafr idea 
of the new basis of work. 

"The committee recommend, 1st, Enlarging the School of Observation 
and Practice so as to constitute a graded school representing all the de- 
partments of our best schools, including the high school ; and that stu- 
dents applying for admission to the Normal School, deficient in academic 
preparation, be allowed to make such preparation in the School of Obser- 
vation and Practice. 2nd, This School of Observation and Practice to be 
under the supervision of the Principal of that School with two skilled as- 
sistants, but the teaching to be done by Normal students under the direc- 
tion and inspection of the respective professors of the Normal School. 
3d, To establish in the Normal School proper three courses of study, of 
one year each — the Common-School Course, the Higher English Course, 
and the Language Course, — for fitting teachers respectively for the lower 
and the higher grades of our common and graded schools. 4t '^, Aside 
from general reviews in connection with the professional instruction, the 
Normal School proper is to be confined to professional instruction." 

This plan, as will be seen, implied two distinctive changes from the 
former courses, and from the courses commonly pursued by most of the 
Normal Schools. The changes are, 1st, a complete separation of the ac- 
ademical from the professional work of the school, the entire relegation 
of the former to the School of Observation and Practice, and the restric- 
tion of the Normal School proper to the work of professional instruction ; 
and, 2Dd, the endeavor to do all the work of general instruction by means 
of the Normal pupil- teachers under the supervision of the regular Nor- 
mal School-teachers, each supervising the work in his own department. 

The Normal-School courses proper need fuller explanation. They are 
all one-year courses and are purely prqfessionaf : 

I. The Common-School course is intended to fit teachers for work in 
the rural schools and for the lower grades of the graded schools. Before 
a pupil ran enter this course he must have a thorough knowledge of 
Practical Arithmetic, English Grammar, Local Geography, Orthography, 
Reading, History of the I'nited States, Elements of Physiology, of Vocal 
Music, and of Drawing, and Elementary Algebra. 

The course of study itself consists of, 1st, a course of daily lectures 
running through twenty w^eeks, upon the Elementary Principles of Edu- 
cation and their psychologiral and physiological basis,— tempered to the 
capabilities of pupils who are mostly young, and who have only common- 
school attainments; — 2d, a twenty- week course of daily lectures upon 
School Organization and Government, School Laws, History of Education, 
and Methods of Reading and Study; — 3d, a daily exercise in practice 
teaching for forty weeks; — 4th, a course of twenty weeks in the special 
methods of teaching reading, orthography, English grammar, and composi- 
tion. This course in special methods, besides affording an opportunity for 
a rapid review of the studies themselves, is devoted to such work as the 
discussion and illustration of the sequence of topics, and the best order of 
presentation, the comparative value of difierent topics and the special 
method of presenting them, the methods applicable to dififerent grades of 
pnpils, the edacational and the economic value of the particular study. 
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the elucidation of difficult points, methods of preparing lessons, modes- 
of conducting the recitation, what qualities make up a good text- book, 
the handling and movements of classes,— referring all points, so far as 
possible, to underlying educational principles and maxipas. These and 
many other points that easily suggest themselves to all experienced and 
thoughtful teachers, fill up pretty fully the courses in special methods ; — 
5th, a similar course of fifteen weeks in Arithmetic and Elementary 
Algebra; — 6th, a similar course of fifteen weeks in Local Geography and 
United States History;— 7th, a similar course of twenty weeks in vocal 
music and drawing,— a little more than the pro rata time being given to 
these studies, both to aid the more general introduction of these branches 
into the public school, and on account of a common deficiency of prepa- 
ration ;— 8th, a course of fifteen weeks in objective teaching,— botany, zool- 
ogy, and elementary physics, being the topics; — 9th, a course of five weeks 
in human physiology and hygiene, in which, besides methods of teaching, 
attention is given to modes of lighting, heating, and ventilating school- 
rooms, proper posture of pupils, length of work hours for pupils of 
difierent ages, physical exercises, care of the eyes, and other important 
matters of school hygiene. 

This course — the Common-School Course — altogether, provides, upon: 
the average, about four and one half exercises per day for the school year 
of forty weeks. It is not, and is not intended to be, so heavy as to 
prevent pupils from engaging in some general reading and other voluntary 
literary work. An able pupil may indeed carry the work of this course 
and still have time to make up in the School of Observation and Practice 
some deficiencies in his academical preparation. 

On the completion of this course the pupil is licensed to teach in the 
lower grades of the public graded schools, and in the rural ungraded 
schools of the State for the period of three years. On certain conditions 
this license may then be renewed for another equal period. 

II. The Higher English Course requires for admission, in addition to 
the demands for the Common-School Course, a good knowledge of the 
following branches of study:— A course equal to that of our best High 
Schools is understood ; — Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book- 
keeping, English Composition, Rhetoric, English Literature, General 
History, Mental Science, Botany, Zoology, Physical Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Civil Government, Geology, Astronomy. 

Equivalents ff>r any of these branches, or of those required for admis- 
sion to the Course of Languages will be accepted, at the discretion of the 
Faculty, and students will be required to pursue those studies only in the 
Advanced Professional Courses for which preparation was required for 
admission. 

The course itself is made up as follows: — 1st, a course of daily lectures 
for forty weeks upon the Science of Education, — a fuller discussion of 
principles than in the preceding course; — 2d, twenty weeks upon the 
history of education, st^hool laws, schopl organization, and school govern- 
ment; — 3d, a daily exercise for forty weeks in practice-teaching under 
supervision; — the pupils in this course do the work of teaching the 
English studies of the higher classt's in the School of Observatio n and 
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Practice ; — 4th, a course of thirty weeks in the special methods of teach- 
ing such elementary branches as reading, penmanship, arithmetic, spell- 
ic?) geography, vocal music, and drawing, similar to the corresponding 
course described above for the Common-School pupils; — 5th, a like course 
of fifteen weeks in grammar, composition, rhetoric, and kindred branches; 
— 6th, a course of fifteen weeks devoted to a like end for some of the more 
advanced mathematical studies; — 7th, a similar course of twenty-five 
weeks devoted to the natural and the physical sciences, and a course in 
school hygiene like the one before described. 

This course also furnishes upon an average about four and a half daily 
exercises, and upon its completion the pupil is given an unlimited license 
to teach the English branches in any of the public schools of the State. 

III. The last of these professional courses is designated the Language 
Coarse, and like the others it is one year in extent. It is designed to fit 
those ^ ho complete it for any place in the public schools of the State. 
The minimum conditions of admission are the same in English branches 
as for the Higher English Course, and, in addition, about as much Latin' 
and Greek as is required for admission to college. An equal amount of 
French and German will be accepted as an equivalent for Latin and 
Greek. 

The studies of this course are about the same as the Higher English 
Course, except that one exercise per day for thirty weeks is given to 
Latin and Greek, or to French and German, or to any two of these lan- 
guages, in place of a corresponding amount in the higher English studies. 
In all cases, however, the pupil must attend to the professional work in 
the primary branches. 

An additional elective course has recently been provided for peraons 
who have had considerable experience in teaching in the higher grades 
of our public schools, and who desire to increase their preparation for 
teaching special branches. These may select and pursue, subject to the 
approval of the Faculty, any six studies in the Professional Courses. 

Applicants for admission to these elective courses will be examined 
only in the Primary-School studies and in those branches which they 
intend to pursue. Satisfactory evidence of having taught successfully the 
Primary-School studies will be accepted in place of examination. 

Such, briefly and imperfectly described, are the professional courses of 
study of the ^lichigan State Normal School; and such, in still more 
general terms, is the new plan of work upon which the school entered at 
the beginning of the last academical year. As has been stated, the 
distinctive features by which it is marked are a complete separation of 
the academical from the professional work, and the relegation of the 
former to the School of Observation and Practice; while the Normal 
School proper is confined to professional instruction. The academical 
instruction is all done by pupil-teachers under supervision, and is done 
solely for the sake of practice teaching; although many take incidental 
advantage of these classes to make, or to complete, their preparation for 
the Normal Courses. 

Now before deciding to enter upon this plan two obstacles to success 
clearly presented themselves, — or rather two unsettled questions of para* 
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mount importance which nothing but experience can ever answer. The 
first is: — Do teachers, or those intending to become teachers, sufficiently 
recognize their need of special, technical training in preparation for their 
work, to spend their time and their money in attendance at a school 
where this is the sole or the chief kind of instruction offered ? The sec- 
ond question is: — Can pupil-teaching be made so good that the pupils 
taught shaU suffer no harm, or so that pupils can be found to fill the 
•classes ? 

The first of these obstacles seemed the greater one ; — the first of these 
unsettled questions seemed the more difficult to answer. As long as many 
teachers hold that accurate general scholarship, zeal for the work, and 
tact to control, are the only qualifications the teacher needs, it is not 
surprising if those young people who propose to become teachers shall 
often be found entertaining the same opinion. But it was thought that 
sentiment upon this point is at least slowly changing for the better, and 
that educators and educated people are becoming more and more apostles 
and missionaries of the faith, that as a man must have special training 
before he can be trusted to shoe a horse or to tune a piano, so he needs 
special training, certainly as mach, who undertakes the task of leading 
and instructing children and youth ; and it was further believed tl\^t if 
Normal Schools would both preach and practice this faith, — the only faith, 
indeed, that gives them the right to exist, the people would all the sooner 
arrive at correct convictions. 

The experience of the Michigan State Normal School during the past 
year does not throw any certain light upon this question. The pupils 
-of that school usually come to believe, after a time at least, that there is 
a science and an art of education, and that one to become a good teacher 
must make these the objects of special study ; but whether they are first 
-attracted to the school by its professional or its academical instruction is 
not in many cases certain. Probably they come with only the indefinite 
purpose of making themselves in some way better teachers. The past 
year's trial has been too brief for definite conclusions ; furthermore, al- 
though the changes in the course of study were industriously advertised, 
there was not time enough before the opening of the year for the people 
to become generally informed. A very few pupils who were in school the 
year before and who knew the change was going to take place, have not 
returned, and their absence is said by rumor to be on account of the 
change, but no one knows of a certainty. It is possible that some who 
were attending the school for its academical instruction have been lost. 

The attendance during the past year has been in the professional courses, 
104, of whom 84 were graduated; and in the School of Observation and 
Practice, 439. Many of the latter, though, were carrying some professiofnai 
studies. 

This summary shows a slight decrease of attendance as compared with 
the preceding year; but the diminution can, in part at least, be traced to 
other causes. It can only be known after a longer experience whether the 
time has fully come when teachers are convinced of their need of speoiAl 
training. It may, however, be said that the experience of the school in 
•question, during the past year, is, in this direction, not without promise. 
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The pnre, profeesional courses very generally approved themselves to 
the students pursuing them. They became convinced that there were 
enough matters of special importance to them as teachers to fill up a year 
pretty lull of earnest labor. 

One matter that is working against the school is the fact that there i» 
not now in the State any adequate system of examination and supervision 
outside of the larger towns. The standard of qualification for teachers, 
especially in the country, is very low. If competent examiners were in 
the habit of requiring for a license some special knowledge of the art and 
the science of teaching, in addition to good character and scholarship, the 
success of the present plan of instruction in the Normal School would be 
assured beyond a doubt. 

In regard to the other obstacle to the new plan, — the question of pupil- 
teaefaing, — it is believe<l the experience of the school during the past year^ 
and indeed during many previous years, justifies the belief that it mai/ 
be fMide a succew. 

For many years, indeed from the organization of the school, there ha» 
been a tminingor practice-school department covering the usual primary 
and intermediate grades. The classes in this department have nearly 
always been taught by pupil-teachers ; and this work has often been done 
in the past by these inexperienced teachers without adequate supervision 
and assistance from the regular teachers of the school, who were occupied 
all the time in giving academical instruction to their own advanced classes. 
The pupil-teaching has consequently. In the past years, been often very 
poorly done ; and yet there has never been any lack of pupils to fill up 
these classes in the school of practice. People in the city withheld or 
withdrew their children from the free public schools, and sent them into 
the classes of the pupil-teachers where tuition fees were charged. With 
the improvement that now comes from a more constant and a more sys* 
iematic supervision there is no reasonable doubt these lower classes will 
continue fulL 

In regard to the practicability of extending this work of pupil- teaching 
to the higher grades, %o all the grades, indeed, of a high school, there is 
naturally more doubt. Many think this cannot be done ; possibly it 
cannot be. Those people who believe in precedent more than in progress^ 
those who think what has never been done never can and never ought to 
be done, those who have great talent for sitting still and croaking at those 
who disturb the quiet by moving about,— and there area few such in Mich- 
igan, — loudly pronounced the experiment a failure before it began ; these 
noiaily-expreaaed predictions of disaster added needless impediments to 
the trial. Classes in the higher branches, they said, ought never and 
would never submit to being taught by mere practice-teachers. And yet 
the formal School had for years at each graduation day been sending out 
a large number of young men and women who never had had any expe- 
rience in any but primary instruction., as licensed to enter the public 
schools and teach Geometry and Chemistry and Latin and German and 
other advanced studies. It naturally occurred to some that if these per- 
sons, two months after graduation, without experience and without the 
aid and advice and supervision of a skilled teacher, and often without the 
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necessary books and apparatus, were still competent to teach these 
branches, they might possibly two months before graduation be able to 
teach them reasonably well, with the help and counsel and constant over- 
sight of experienced instructors, and in a school well equipped with all 
material aids. Moreover it would seem that what the school certified her 
pupils as able to do she ought to know they are able to do, and that by 
the certain knowledge of actual trial. In the Normal School, pupil -teachers 
cannot make mistakes either in matter or manner without speedy detec- 
tion and correction ; in their own actual schools, after graduation, and 
when alone, they may continue to blunder for years. Furthermore there 
was no very obvious justice in allowing young and inexperienced teachers 
to practice upon little children more than upon larger ones. If it was good 
in one case, it might be good in the other ; if bad in one case, it would be 
bad in both. 

For several years, previous to the last, tentative experiments had been 
made in the school, more and more each year, in the matter of practice- 
teaching in the higher branches. Pupils have often been put in chaise 
of classes for a single day, or for a week, or for a term, and their work in 
all its bearings carefully scrutinized. These experiments were nearly al- 
ways reasonably successful ; and this gave hope that this work might with 
profit be greatly enlarged. 

And now during the past year a very large part of the academical in- 
struction in all grades has been given by pupil-teachers, and for the most 
part with a success hardly anticipated. With proper supervision this work 
can he made a success, and in every sense profitable. 

There is no diflerence of opinion as to the value of properly-directed 
practice-teaching to the practice- teacher himself, — this is one of his best 
means of preparation ; the only question is : — can it also be made profitable 
to the pupil taught ? Those discussing this question pretty generally agree 
that if the instruction given by the pupil-teacher can by careful super- 
vision be made as good as the average instruction in the public school of 
corresponding grades, it may be safely and freely employed for all classes 
in Normal Schools as a means of training teachers for their work. 

In the Normal School of Michigan during the past year a great many 
classes have been thus taught in German and French, in the various 
lt>ranches of mathematics up to and including trigonometry, in Latin and 
in Greek, in Botany, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Physiology, and 
in nearly all cases the instruction has been very good, the order in classes 
without fault and the interest and progress of the pupils excellent. So far 
as the writer knows not a single case of insubordination occurred, and the 
instances of discontent or of disaffection were not more frequent or more 
serious than occur yearly toward regular teachers. Better instruction is 
indeed seldom witnessed than was given during the past year by some of 
the pupil-teachers in German, French, Geometry, Algebra, Chemistry, 
Physics, and Pliysiology. These branches are especially mentioned be- 
cause of the writer's accidental opportunity of observing them ; and the 
opinion is confidently expressed that there are very few high schools in 
the State where the work was as well done. At any rate it is entirely safe 
to say that if the pupils taught in this way had been left to their own local 
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high schools, very many of them would not have been so well instructed. 
There was this advantage in the case, it is true, that nearly all who were 
in the professional courses and who consequently constituted the teach- 
ing corps, bad taught before, many of them in the lower grades of the 
School of Observation and Practice, and many in the public schools ; but 
this advantage will doubtless continue, for the greater part of those who 
resort to the Normal School have previously had some experience as 
teachers. On the contrary a disadvantage, of no small extent, arose from 
the plan bein^ a new one, and from its being impossible to devise a system 
of assignment of the work that would fit in all respects unforseen con- 
ditions. A second though temporary disadvantage came from the fact that, 
as many of the pupils of the school had made considerable advancement 
in the old mixed courses before the adoption of the new plan, it was neces- 
sary to conform somewhat to their circumstances. This difficulty, how- 
ever, will disappear as the school is gradually adjusted to the new scheme. 

Sonde things, of course, have been learned from the year's experiences. 
These things will be presented from the writer^s personal stand-point, 
although in most of them he believes his co-laborers of the schools will 
generally agree with him : 

First, Pupil-teaching is worth less to the pupil-teacher as well as to the 
pupil taught, unless very carefully and very constantly supervised by 
skilful teachers. With that supervision it is of immense value to the 
practice-teacher, and not unprofitable to the pupils taught. 

Second, This supervision must be so close that the supervising teacher 
shall be half the time, or at least, one-third, except possibly in the lower 
grades, present during the work of teaching. Generally he cannot super- 
vise properly more than three classes at once. 

Third, The pupil- teachers, except for marked inefficiency, should have 
charge of their classes for at least a term of ten weeks; more frequent 
changes are harmful to both teachers and pupils. 

Fourth, A careful and wise discrimination must be made in assigning 
the work to the pupil- teachers,— a discrimination that shall consider their 
^tness and their aptitude for the different grades and studies. 

Fifth, The plan must provide a means by which the supervising teach- 
ers can meet their pupil -teachers at regular and frequent intervals for 
counsel and for marking out and giving directions for their work. 

Sixth, The pupil -teachers must be made to feel that the classes are their 
own, and that they are to be held to a close accountability for the order in 
recitations and for the progress made ; while, at the same time, the classes 
must know that they are to be held to an implicit loyalty to their imme- 
diate teachers. 

Seventh, The right of appeal from the decision of a pupil -teacher in 
matters of examination or discipline, etc., must not be denied the pupil ; 
and yet the supervising teacher must in this particular exercise the utmost 
care and discretion. 

These conditions complied with, the writer believes that practice-teach- 
ing in all grades and in all studies may be very safely and very generally 
used by the Normal Schools as one of the most profitable means of giving 
to their pupils practical training for their future work ; — ^a training that 
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theoretical teaching can in no manner reach, and a training of indisputable 
necessity. The young teacher must get this first practice either unaided 
and alone in his own school, or else — far better — under the eye and with 
the aid of one who can show him the dangers that impend before he 
meets them, the errors that are near him before he commits them. 

The writer cannot perhaps so well present his views of what pupil- 
teaching can and should be made as by giving a little more detailed de- 
scription of work that has been actually done. This he will undertake, 
though at the risk of being tedious. 

Chemistry, in the courses of the School of Observation and Practice of 
the Michigan Normal School, is in the twelfth or highest grade ; the pupils 
pursuing it are from sixteen to twenty-five years of age, and the time de- 
voted to the study is thirty weeks. The instruction, so far as possible, if 
made objective and experimental. 

This work during the last year for a class of forty pupils waa done by 
pupil-teaching. This expression, however, does not mean simply sending 
some young and inexperienced people to practice and to blunder ; but it 
means something quite different and certainly very much more laborious 
for the supervising teachers. The pupil -teachers had studied chemistry^ 
of course, before, — some in previous classes in the Normal School, some in 
the State Agricultural College and some in the public high schools. They 
were not, as under the cirounuitances they could not be, selected because 
of any particular fondness or aptitude for the study; and some were com- 
pelled to teach in this class those who were their own classmates in other 
branches. 

These pupil-teachers were- met once a week, oroftenerif needful, by the 
teacher in charge, and the work for the week examined and assigned ; 
cloudy points were cleared up ; the best order and the best manner of pre- 
senting the topics discussed ; the parts that were to be emphasized pointed 
out; the extent of the daily lessons was determined, and cautions pointing 
towards any pertinent though outlying questions which inquisitive mem- 
bers of the class might ask, and for which the pupil-teacher should be ready^ 
were given ; the apparatus was prepared, and all experiments which were 
to be made were gone over and repeated by the pupil- teachers until every 
one felt sure of his hand. Then one of the number was assigned to the 
work of teaching the class for a week, one was appointed to assist at the 
experiments and the rest to act as observers and critics. Then the class 
came in and the pupil-teacher took up his work. At the next meeting 
another portion of the work was looked over in the same way, new as* 
signments were made and a critical, though good-natured, review of the 
past week was given, and suggestions and criticisms heard from the ob- 
servers. This constituted the profesaional work in chemistry for this class 
of pupil-teachers. 

In this particular case as the trial was a new one, the teacher in diaiige 
was present at nearly every recitation, ready to assist, as might seem nec- 
essary, in case any unexpected points were raised for which the pupil- 
teacher might not be instantly prepared. Under the light of this expe- 
rience the writer believes that two classes, instead of one, could have been 
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simaltaaeoiisly supervised with entire saccess, and thus twice as much 
opportunity given for practice-teaching. 

The result was: The work was well done, few of the writer's ow^n classes 
having ever shown better interest or made more satisfactory acquisitions. 
To the pupil-teachers themselves the work was unquestionably of very 
great value. Some of them are already engaged to teach next year in the 
public high schools of the State ; and if there are any branches which they 
can teach well, it will certainly be those they have taught in this way in 
the Xormal School. 

Of course in a large school with such a complex organization, it is diffi- 
cult to arrange programmes of daily work so as to fit and entirely accom- 
modate all pupils and all departments; but bearing in mind that the 
scheme does not recognize the need of every pupil-teacher having practice 
in every branch, or indeed, in every department, it is believed that ex- 
perience and study can speedily remove or greatly reduce this difficulty. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the writer fears this account of what the 
Normal School of Michigan is endeavoring to do is very unsatisfactory 
and incomplete ; and the considerations he has presented, in the hurry of 
a too-rapid preparation, are not so clearly expressed as they ought to be, 
not so clearly even as they lie in his own mind ; — but he dare not risk 
further intrusion upon your time by any additional attempts at eluci- 
dation. 

Allow bim, though, in conclusion, to express the very confident con- 
viction, with which, too, he hopes and believes that many of you are in 
harmony, that if the Normal Schools of the country ever reach, as he be- 
lieves they will, a surer and an unquestioned footing in the public-school 
systems, it must be by their taking up the exclusive work of affording 
that special and peculiar preparation the teacher needs, and which it is the 
province of no other school to give. In the present civilized economy there 
is, year by year, a closer and more sharply-defined division of labor, and 
it is by means of this division of labor that civilization advances. The 
farmer no longer makes his own tools, grinds his own corn or shoes his 
own horses ; the housewife no longer spins and weaves and cuts and sews 
the clothing for her household. The different kinds of labor are relegated 
to the special trades. The same thing must become true of the different 
schools that constitute a harmonious system of education. There must be 
between them no Interference, nor crossings of jurisdiction. Medical 
schools and law schools and theological schools and the schools of the 
mechanical arts must do a ipecial and not a general work, — must have 
their well-defined orbits ; and if the Normal Schools have no such special 
work to do, or if they neglect to do it, — if they have not their distinctive 
orbits, or if they wander from them, — then in some convulsion, at no dis- 
tant day, they will perish as unnecessary or as disturbing members of the 
public educational system. 

DISCUSSION OF PROF, McLGUTH'S PAPER. 

This paper was discussed by E. C. Hewett, of Illinois ; J. C. Gilchrist,. 
of Iowa; EowAKD Brooks, of Pennsylvania; Grace C, Bibb, of Missouri; 
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W: F. Phelps, of Minnesota; T. M. Marshall, of West Virginia, and 
others. The discussion showed a divided sentiment as to excluding 
academic instruction from Normal Schools. The only remarks furnished 
were those of Mr. Marshall. 



REMARKS OF MR. MARSHALL. 

Two gentlemen have just said that nine- tenths of the Normal Schools 
do redundant work, hy reteaching what has already been taught in the 
High School. They are evidently mistaken. Men are too likely to view 
things from a narrow stand-point. I have heard these local views express- 
ed to a greater or less extent here every year since I became a member. 
But I am heartily glad that the discussions in this Department this year 
have been more truly practical than any I have heretofore heard. 

It has been acknowledged on all hands that some literary work, — more 
or less according to situation or circumstances, — must be done by Normal 
Schools in order that their pupils shall know the subject-matter to be 
taught as it must be knotvn by the good teacher. This is wiser than what 
I have often heard here formerly. 

I also beg leave to call the attention of gentlemen to the fact that this 
is a large country, very diverse in population and feature, and yet more 
diverse in school matters than in other things. 

Those Normal Schools which admit only the best graduates of High 
tSchools, have, of course, little or no literary work that they need to do ; 
and yet, even they may find that a thorough review of the branches which 
are taught in primary and grammar schools, and which their students 
have not given attention to for some years, is highly beneficial. One can 
not know a thing too well, especially when he is to teach it. 

However, we will admit that under such circumstances, nothing but 
j[>rofe8sional studies need be pursued, and nothing but professional work 
•done, still the assertions of the gentlemen are, in my opinion, entirely 
too far reaching. 

There are many places where there are so few High Schools or where 
their average work is of such a quality that a high standard of admission 
to Normal Schools cannot be maintained. The Normal Pupils could not 
be found, and the school would die. 

A prominent element in success is adaptability. Then allow the Nor- 
mal Schools to adapt themselves, as Prof. McLouth has done, and as 
others do and have done, to their surrounding, merely requiring of them 
thorough iwork in their graduates in both the academic and the Normal 
curricula. 

The following persons were elected officers for next year, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the nominating committee: — 
President — J. C. Gilchrist, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Vice-President— "Edwis C, Hkwktt, Normal, HI. 
Secretary — G : W. Fettkb, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Adjourned. 
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First Day's Proceedings. 

TUESDAY, JULY 2% 1879. 

The Department met in the Assembly Room of the Girls' Normal-School 
Building, at 3 p. m. The Secretary being absent W: A. Bell of Indiana, 
was appointed Secretary pro iem. 

The President, Geo. P. Bbown then delivered the following address on 

CULTURE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

I cannot better express to the ladies and gentlemen of this Association 
my appreciation of the honor conferred upon me, in electing me to pre- 
side over your deliberations, than to assure you that I have compressed 
what I have to say into very narrow limits. In this opening address I 
shall attempt to answer briefly the question : What can the elementary 
schools do more than they are now doing to promote culture among the 
people ? 

Culture is a word much used. It has a variety of meanings, if we may 
judge from the great variety of things that it is used to name. Yet most 
agree that the thing it names to each one using the word, it is desirable to 
obtain and the schools should encourage. An accepted authority in de- 
fining culture makes it a S3monym for civilization. That is not the mean- 
ing given to the word in this paper. 

Culture deals with the spiritual growth and development of the individ- 
ual. Civilization addresses itself to social needs and conveniences. 

Culture is concerned with the real inner life of the man. Civilization i 

is the machinery of life expressed in their inventions and organizations 
that promote social happiness and physical comfort. 

Culture creates the idea; civilization furnishes the instruments for the 
realization of an idea. 

Cultare produced a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Goethe, an Ebierson ; 
civilization produced a Fulton, a Morse, and an Edison. 

Cultare makes souls ; civilization makes railroads — good things, it is true^ 
but not so good as souls. 

Ours is pre-eminently an age of civilization rather than of culture. 

It is an age of concentration rather than of expansion. Culture precedes 
and produces civilization. An age of expansion has ever been followed 
by an age of concentration ; of the practical application of ideas to organ- 
izations and institutions. In the fulness of time this in turn gives place 
to an age of expansion, for, as Matthew Arnold says : " Man, after he has 
xoade himself comfortable and has to determine what to do with himself 
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next, will begin to remember that he has a mind, and that the mind may^ 
be made the sonrce of great pleasure." 

Nor is our definition of culture that of the English statesman whocall^ed 
it " a smattering of the two dead languages of Greek and Latin." 

Nor is it that which is implied in the following words of another English- 
man : — " The silliest cant of the day is the cant about culture. Culture is 
a desirable quality in a critic of new books, and sits well on a possessor 
of belles-lettres. The man of culture is in politics one of the poorest mor- 
tals alive. For simple pedantry and want of good sense, no man is his 
equal. Perhaps men of culture are the only class of responsible beings 
who cannot, with safety, be entrusted with power." 

If culture were merely a smattering of the two dead langui^s of Greek 
and Latin, this would probably be a fair estimate of its value. 

But our definition suggests no necessary relation to a knowledge of the 
dead languages. The essentials of that culture which the elementary 
schools should strive to promote are three. In this discussion I have bor- 
rowed a few phrases from the writings of Matthew Aknold, which more 
happily express my thought than would any words of my own. 

Culture is, first, "a knowledge of the best that has been thought and 
said in the world." It is a knowledge of the history of the humane spirit. 
Culture is, in the second place, '* that tact and delicacy of judgment " 
by which one is able to estimate properly the relations in what he reads, 
and of what he reads to his own environment. Culture is more than these, 
it is that spirit and desire which prompts him who has the knowledge and 
judgment to discern the right, to labor to make the right prevail. 

Some one has said that the object of culture is to make an '* intelligent 
being more intelligent." But true culture is more than this. It is not 
only the knowledge and tact to discover what " reason and the will of God 
are," but it is an active, earnest desire to make " reason and the will of 
God prevail." 

Whether or not this definition shall pass with you as the definition of 
culture, all must admit that it is a definition of culture and that it describes 
a quality of great value. More than this, we must admit that it is the one 
thing needful, compared with which all other acquisitions are small and 
unworthy. To promote this culture should I e the end and purpose of in- 
struction in every grade of school. It should be the end and purpose of 
instruction everywhere. 

It is eminently fitting that the teacher give special heed to this matter 
at this time for the following reasons: 

The time is not distant when the question of the continued existence of 
a Government '* of the people, for the people, and by the people," will 
have to be answered. How it shall be answered will depend upon the ex- 
tent to which culture prevails. Even now religious beliefs are rapidly 
changing. Statements of doctrine that lately were accepted without ques- 
tion are now rejected by many and apologized for by more. The Bible, 
that in our childhood was generally and reverently thought to be the lan- 
guage of the Creator addressed to his creatures, has come to be to many 
but the mythology of a peculiar people. To others it is a poem, written 
in the language of literature, and not in the language of science. To a large 
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majority it has ceased to have that sacredness and infallibility which they 
formerly attached to it. 

God, who but yesterday was a being who thinks, loves, and wills, the 
personal and self-conscious ruler of the universe, has come to be to many 
but the law of molecular activity, and to many others little more than the 
aggregation in thought of abstract attributes and principles by which to 
test our conduct. 

It is a time of revolution in religious opinions and beliefs, and it needs 
no prophetic vision to see that the time for a revolution in the State is at 
hand. Like all revolutions it will be attended by great destruction. De- 
struction of much that is outgrown and a barrier to progress, we must 
admit this we can afford to lose; but destruction as well of much 
that, if preserved, would be helpful. In the projjress of this iconoclastic 
movement many will experience shipwreck of their faith in religion and 
OoD. To discard the form will be to them to discard the substance. When 
they find in the Bible statements which they have come to believe 
do not fit the truth as since revealed, all reverence for its teaching ceases. 
When they are forced to the conclusion, that a mistake has been made in 
thinking of God as having the form and other attributes of man, a personal 
self-conscious ruler of the universe, they are ready to exclaim there is no 
OoD ! When Heaven ceases to be with them a city with golden streets and 
jasper walls, it ceases to be, and immortality becomes a delusion. In 
passing from one mount of vision to another we must ever pass through 
the Slough of Despond. Is it too much to say that whether he shall attain 
the second mount after having been driven from the first or will be stifled 
in the slough, will depend upon his culture. Will not a "knowledge of 
the best that has been thought and said in the world," a knowledge of the 
history of the humane spirit and " that tact and delicacy of judgment " that 
the acquiring of this knowledge can be made to give, whereby one may 
determine more clearly what reason and the will of God are, and add to 
this the earnest, active desire to make reason and the will of God prevail 
—will not these, I say, help him to pass the slough, to go safely by the 
lions, to escape from the castle of doubt, and to climb the highest mount 
from which a wider and clearer view of his relations to man and to God 
shall bring a more rational and enduring peace to his troubled soul ? 

We may lament that men should ever leave the mount of vision on 
which they were born and seek for any other view than is there presented. 
Bat the fact remains that they are doing this, and will ever do it, so long 
as knowledge increases and an honest effort is made to know the truth. 
Change prevails everywhere and in all things. Whether in the world of 
spirit that change shall be progress will depend in no small degree upon 
the teacher's successful effort to make intelligent beings more intelligent, 
and inspire them with the desire to labor to make the truth prevail. 

In an age when thought was stagnant, culture could with comparative 
safety be limited to the controlling few ; but in an age when thought is 
everywhere active and aggressive, the culture of all is the only safeguard 
against anarchy in thought or in conduct. 

Leaving this broader view of the relation of culture to civilization and 
religion, let us consider what relation it sustain to the system of educa- 
tion with which we are especially concerned. 
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I have called this an age of civilization. It^were better to call it an age 
of machinery. Men are engaged in the study and use of machinery on 
the farm, in the house, in the manufactory, in our means of transportation, 
and in our means of communicating intelligence. But machinery is not 
limited to the world of matter. It has invaded^the world of spirit. The 
people are absorbed in the study of the machinery of politics, of the 
Church, and of social life. Every one is trying to^invent or is learning to 
use some machine. 

From this absorbing interest in machinery two things result which con- 
cern the school. One is that the people are demanding what they call 
a practical education for their children. The value of each subject taught 
in the schools is estimated by the immediate relation it bears to the 
machinery of life. Arithmetic must be taught because it is of use in 
keeping accounts. Penmanship is valuable for the same reason. One 
must learn how to read, not for the culture derived therefrom, but be- 
cause through the machinery of the press knowledge of all other ma- 
chinery is disseminated. Drawing is taught not for its aesthetic culture. Few 
have the hardihood to advocate it? on that ground. The potent arguments 
are those which emphasize its commercial value in designing patterns 
for wall paper or calico. 

An education, to be practical, must, according to this view, have imme- 
diate and direct reference to the machinery of life. 

The second result that concerns the school is that the teacher has be- 
come a more devout worshipper of machinery than the patron; not the 
machinery of life but the machinery of the school. It is the how more 
than the what for which he feels professional concern. So strong is the 
pupil's belief in the importance of machinery that he considers a breach 
of order a greater school sin than a breach of good faith. Go into our 
best schools, so called. In most of them loyalty to truth is less regarded 
than loyalty to order and routine. When this is not so it is because the 
teacher hds the strength and courage to resist the prevailing tendency. 

Then there is the machinery of the stated examination and of estima- 
ting the pupirs standing by his per cents. The average teacher in our 
elementary schools, I will go further and say that all these teachers, with 
few exceptions, and all the pupils, with fewer exceptions, are much more 
concerned that the school shall be able to answer the particular questions 
that may be asked upon examination day, than that they shall have a 
clear and comprehensive knowledge of the subject taught. The teacher is 
Bot censurable to any p^reat degree for all this. He is but following the 
directions of his superiors. The superintendent, who has worked long 
enough with his eyes open to discover the truth of what I have said,, 
thinks he is not to blame. His excuse is that it is the fashion to estimate 
tlie standing of a school in this way, and that a show of good order and 
good per cents is what i)leases the public. I know of schools in one of the 
larger cities where the i)ui)ils receive 110 per cent in scholarship. Cities 
having the poorest schools, make, as a rule, a showing of the highest per 
cents on examination. 

I think that the Superintendent is to blame. It is he that made the 
standard, and it is he that should change it. He is employed, because of 
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bis professional skill, to determine what is best for the school, not what 
will please the public. He is there as an expert to direct public opinion, 
not to be controlled by it. When he shall determine that culture rather 
than machinery shall determine the excellence of the school, the public 
will not be slow to adopt that standard. I do not undervalue good order 
and examination tests. Every good school is orderly and able to bear 
these tests. But a school may be all this and yet be a poor school. That 
which is best or worst in a school cannot be discovered by arithmetical 
computation. It is neither the earthquake nor the storm, but the still 
small voice. 

Now the relation that this machinery bears to the integrity and per- 
petuity of the public-school system it is important to consider. The un- 
favorable criticism of which we have heard so much during the past few 
years, is a reason for the teacher's givfng heed to the matter. Objections 
come, sometimes in one form, sometimes in another, but they all indicate 
dissatisfaction with the results obtained. They are telling us that these 
results are not commensurate with the time and money spent obtaining 
them. 

If I were talking to an audience of teachers west of the Alleghan}i; 
Mountains, I should say that there is much ground for this complaint. 
This same public that took the Superintendent at his word, and pronounce 
that a good school which can obtain good per cents, are beginning to ques-^ 
tion the value of these products. They have not yet begun to inquire 
whether they are measuring the school by the right standard, and whether, 
possibly, the Superintendent may not be wrong in parading his order and 
his per cents. They suppose the schools to be good schools. But they 
say they are not worth what they cost ; and, immediately, they begin to 
inquire how this expense can be made less. 

Naturally the High School is first attacked. The people are dissatisfied 
with these results, for the reason that the teacher is so much absorbed in 
the machinery of the school tliat he neglects to give the pupil any suffi- 
cient preparation for the machinery of life. But this is not the botton^^ 
reajBon. Without detracting from the average American's loyalty tQ 
machinery, it can be said that there is in his mind a thought, of which 
he is half conscious, that power is of more importance than the machine; 
that a practical education after all means the possession of those elements 
of power that may be applied everywhere. If the public were to formu- 
late their objections to the High School, they would be expre sed some- 
what as follows : 

The pupil of average ability who graduates from our High School 
cannot read. Put him to the test, you will find that he cannot read 
intelligently any of our English classics. He has formed no taste for 
reading good books. He has made no start in acquiring a knowledge ot 
the best that has been thought or said in the world. His knowledge of 
literature, as tested by the stated examination, is limited to a brief biog- 
raphy of a few authors and one or more brief selections from their 
writings. He will repeat some author's comparison of Pope and Dkydeh 
or of Goethe and Byron, without having ever read ten lines from either^ 
He is thus encouraged to think that he knows something of literature^ 
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but there is little that interests him in such knowledge, and nothing that 
"will urs^e him on to further research and a more extended reading. The 
following examination test was thought worthy of a place in the Educa- 
tional exhibit made at the Centenniali and will therefore be considered a 
fair Illustration of this statement : 

The question asked was: — " Who were Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintil- 
IAN ? Give an account of their systems, and point out their defects when 
i^ubmitted to modern criticism ? ** The answer was as follows: 

"Aristotle, a Greek rhetorician, is called the founder of criticism and 
of grammar, but his works are rather outlines than perfect models." Then 
follows an apology for Aristotle, and the damage done to his reputation is 
repaired by reminding us of the backward state of science at that time. 
For Cicero, there is cnly censure for having " made rhetoric to consist of 
invention, and not in conviction ;" and Quintilian receives quite as little 
Approval. His definition of Khetoric is pronounced too general, since it 
comprises the following conditions: — "To think correctly which belongs 
to logic, to construct well which belongs to grammar ; and to reason well 
which belongs to the science of reasoning! " There was great unanimity 
of opinion among all the members of the class, and great uniformity of 
language. 

Now this high-sounding criticism was made by girls, who in all proba- 
bility, had never read a page of the writings of either of these authors, 
^o inducement remains to read them, for has it not been decided in 
advance that they are blind guides ? It is easy for us to agree with the 
learned President of the French Educational Commission, that "it is 
better to be forever ignorant of Quintilian, Aristotle, and the rest than 
to know them after this fashion." 

But the graduate from our High School not only cannot read, and has 
no foundation laid for acquiring a knowledge of the best things that have 
been thought and said in the world ; he cannot imrile. Test him and it 
will be found that he has practically no power of independent thought 
or expression. There is no method in the little thinking that he does, 
and he has no power of discrimination or generalization. His power of 
criticism has never been exercised, unless we call the caricature just 
quoted criticism. 

He has no proper development of his own powers and no mastery of 
himself by which he can lay hold of the knowledge he has acquired and 
put it to practical use. 

In short, no foundation has been laid for the development of that tact 
and delicacy of judgment which is one of the elements of culture and 
"Which is so essential to good citizenship and rational conduct. 

I might continue to poiut out other deficiencies of our High-School 
graduate, but will complete this unpleasant summary of short-comings 
by the general statement, that he knows nothing thoroughly. He has a 
smattering of many things, but nothing whole. 

I believe that more power is required of the kind necessary to culture 
by the thorough and complete mastery of a single subject, so that the 
Student shall feel at home in it than by spending his time in receiving 
introductions to twenty. Unless I have failed to express the thought 
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that has been in my mind from the beginning, it has been already sug- 
gested that to promote culture among the people the elementary schools 
and the High Schools also must teach reading and writing better than they 
are now taught. Civilization has changed from the primitive, ploddingy 
patriarchal life of fifty years ago to the busy, bustling world of to-day. 

The distinction of city and country no longer exists. The railroad, the 
telegraph, and the daily papers have made these one, and that one is the 
city. 

The circle of the sciences has been enlarged, and the applications of these 
sciences to practical life have been multiplied. Philological researches 
have awakened new interest in the study of language. New inventions 
have created new vocations for which a special education is required. All 
this has tended to distract the attention of people and of teachers from the 
pre-eminent importance of a thorough teaching of the three R's. Hardly 
has the pupil developed age and strength sufficient to make the study of 
these subjects profitable as a means of culture, ere they are dropped from 
the course, and he is set to learning the elementary definitions of some 
other stady, which in turn gives place to something else ere it is fairly 
b^;un. 

The elementary schooh aflTord too little instruction in reading and writing. 
Not too little time, perhaps, but too little thought and study are given to 
these subjects. I was in a "good s<'hool" recently. The machinery was 
working perfectly. Per cents in order and examination were undoubtedly 
high. A class was reading the "Old Oaken Bucket." The lesson was 
completed in good order. Pronunciation, enunciation, position, modula- 
tion, quality of tone, all near the standard. After the exercise was finished, 
the teacher, with a gratified look, requested mo to ask tlie class some 
questions. I asked first how many buckets were in the well. The reply 
came quickly from several that there were three— ^* the old oaken bucket, 
the iron-bound bucket, and the moss-covered bucket." I then called their 
attention to the couplet — 

"And !M>on, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolnesH, it rose from the well," 

and inqnired what was the emblem of truth here spoken of. After some hes- 
itation one of the bolder pupils said she thought it was an eagle. 

Now is it too much to say that this teacher gave heed to the anise and 
cummin and neglected the weightier matters? 

Composition, other than the formal construction of sentences that ex- 
press no thought, is neglected in every grade of school. The way is here 
open to start the pupil in the work of analysis, comparison, discrimination, 
and criticism, that shall in time develop into " tact and delicacy of judg- 
ment" which belong to culture. 

And, finally, 1 believe it isthrough the study of reading and of composition 
in every grade of the school, that study which shall have for its object the 
gaining of knowledge of the " best that has been thought and said in the 
world," and the formation of that tact and delicacy of judgment which a 
careful comparison of these thoughts in conversation and written composi- 
tion shall develop, and the discovery of those relations in the thought of 
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all time that tend to steady and strengthen our faith in the final working* 
of all things for good — it is in and through all this, I say, that will grow 
that third element of culture which is the crowning excellence of every 
man or woman who possesses it; the active, earnest desire to make reasoa 
and the will of God prevail. 



In the discussion Dr. John Hancock, of Ohio, said that he feared that 
too much is expected of the boys and girls. The subject of literature is a 
broad one, and many questions may be asked that those mature in life and 
well read inr books cannot answer. Persons frequently go before a class 
and ask certain questions, and because they are not answered correctly 
draw the conclusion that the class knows nothing. They seem to foiget 
that what is unknown is always greater than what is known by any one 
of ordinary culture in this line. Machinery in school is too much de- 
cried : proper machinery properly Used is an element of great strength 
in education. We should criticize discriminatingly the faults of our pub- 
lic schools. 

A. L. Wade, of Morgan town, West Virginia, was pleased with the spirit 
of the address: its principal fault was its tendency to fault-finding. 

Mr. Brown said that no one should excel him in his loyalty to the pub- 
lic schools, and insisted that nothing was to be gained by covering up 
their defects. 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia, insisted that Mr. Brown'b 
illustrations were fair, and claimed that many things are very poorly 
taught in the public schools. 



W, T. Harris, LL. D., Superintendent of Public Instruction at Saint 
Louis, Mo., delivered an address on 

THE RELATIONS OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO THE SCHOOL. 

What are the claims of the Kindergarten as a department of Public- 
School Education ? 

This question involves a consideration of many subordinate questions 
relative to the province of the school in the education of human life as a 
whole — for it is clear life itself as a whole is a system of education ; for 
man is a being of constant development, and in every epoch of his life 
an education goes on. Tliere are well-defined epochs of growth or of ed- 
ucation — that of infancy in which education is chiefly that of use and 
wont, the formation of habits as regards the care of the person and the 
conduct within family life, — that of youth wherein the child learns in the 
school how to handle those instrumentalities which enable him to par- 
ticipate in the intellectual or theoretical acquisitions of the human race, 
and wherein, at the same time, he learns those habits of industry, r^- 
ularity, and punctuality, and self-control which enable him to combine 
with his fellow-men in civil society and in the State— then there is thai 
education which follows the period of school education, the education 
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which one gets hy the apprenticeship to a vocation or calling in life. 
Other spheres of education are the state or body-politic and its relation to 
the individual wherein the latter acts as citizen making laws through his 
elected representatives and assisting in their execution, the church wherein 
he learns to see all things under the form of eternity and derive thence 
the ultimate standards of his theory and practice in life. 

The question of the Kindergarten also involves — besides this one of 
province, i. e. the question of whether there is a place for it — the consid- 
eration of its disciplines or what it accomplishes in the way of giving the- 
oretical insight or of practical will power y these two and the emotional 
nature of the human being. Exactly what does the Kindergarten attempt 
to do in these directions? And then, after the what it does is ascertained, 
arises the (question whether it is desirable to attempt such instruction in. 
the school, whether it does not take the place of more desirable training 
which the school has all along been furnishing — or whether it does not 
on the other hand, trench on the province of the education within the 
family, a period of nurture wherein the pupil gets most of his internal 
or subjective, emotional life developed. If the Kindergarten takes the 
child too soon from the family and abridges the period of nurture it must 
perforce injure his character as a whole ; for the period of nurture is like 
the root-life of the plant, essential for the development of the above-ground 
life of the plant, essential for the public life of the man, the life wherein 
he combines with his fellow-men. 

Then, again, there is involved the question of education for vocation 
in life, the preparation for the arts and trades that are to follow school life, 
as the third epoch in life-education. Should the education into the tech- 
nicalities of vocations be carried down into the school life of the pupil, 
still more should it be carried down into the earliest period of transition 
from the nurture period to the school period ? 

Besides these essential questions there are many others of a subsidiary 
nature, those relating to expense, to the training of teachers and their 
supply, to the ability of public-school boards to manage such institutions, 
to the proper buildings for their use, the proper length of sessions, the 
degree of strictness of discipline to be preserved, &c., &c. The former 
essential questions relate to the desirability of Kindergarten-education, 
the latter relate to the practicability of securing it. 

In order to present these issues to you in their most interesting aspects 
I shall first speak of the merits claimed by its advocates for the Kinder- 
garten, and attempt to set forth some of the results which I have seen 
accomplished by it. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of the Kindergarten offer as grounds 
for its establishment such claims for its efficiency as might be reasonably 
claimed for the totality of human education in its fivefold aspect of nur- 
ture, school, vocation, state, and church. If what they claim for it were 
met with as actual results, we certainly should realize the fairest ideals of a 
perfected type of humanity at once. Such claims, however, can be true 
only of a life-long education in its fivefold aspect, and not of any possible 
education which lasts only from one to four years in the life of the indi* 
vidual. Notwithstanding this exaggeration it may prove to be the cas& 
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that the Kindergarten is justified in claiming a province heretofore un- 
occupied by the school or by family nurture and a province which is of 
the utmost importance to the right development of those phases of life 
which follow it. It is, indeed, no reproach to the "New Education " (as 
they call it) to accuse them of exaggeration. The only fault which we may 
charge them with, is a tendency to exclusi veness— to a tendency to ignore 
the educational possibilities of the other provinces of human life, &nd es-, 
pecially those of the school as it has hitherto existed. '*" '"' 

To illustrate the breadth of view which the advocates of the Kinder- 
garten entertain in regard to the theory and practical value of the Kinder- 
garten I quote here a statement of its rational, furnished me by Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, justly considered the leading advocate for the new 
education in this country : 

"The rationale of Froebel's method of education is only to be given by 
a statement of the eternal laws which organize human nature on the one 
fiide and the material universe on the other. Human nature and the ma- 
terial universe are related contrasts which it is the personal life of every 
human being to unify. Material nature is the unconscious manifestation 
of God, and includes the human body with which men find themselves 
in relation so vital that he takes part in perfecting it by means of the 
organs, — and this part of nature is the only part of nature which can be 
said to be dominated vitally by man, who, in the instance of Jesus Christ, 
so purified it by never violating any law of Human Nature — which (Hu- 
man Nature) is God's intentional revelation of himself to each — that he 
seems to have had complete dominion, and could make himself visible or 
invisible at will — transfiguring his natural body by his spiritual body, as 
on the Mount of Transfiguration — or consuming it utterly as on the Mount 
of Ascension. Whether man in this atmosphere will ever do th s and 
thus abolish natural death, or notj there is no doubt there will be infinite 
approximation to this glorification of humanity in proportion as education 
does justice to the children, as Froebel's education aims to do it, for it is 
his principle to lead /;hildren to educate themselves from the beginning, 
like SocRATEs's demon — forbidding the wrong and leaving the self-activity 
free to goodness and truth — which it is destined to pursue forever and 
ever." 

The disciples of Froebel everywhere see the world in this way. With 
them the theory of the Kindergarten is a theory of the world of MAN and 
Nature. Froebel himself w^as as much a religious (or moral) enthusiast 
as a pedagogical reformer. The moral regeneration of the race is the in- 
spiring ideal which his followers aim to realize. 

I do not disparage this lofty ideal — I revere it, as the ideal which every 
teacher should cherish. No other one is a worthy one for the teacher of 
youth ! But I think that any gifted teacher, in our district schools, our 
High Schools, or our Colleges, may as reasonal»ly as the teacher of the 
Kindergarten have this lofty expectation of the moral regeneration of the 
race to follow from his teachings. If the child is more susceptible at the 
early age when he enters the Kindergarten, and it is far easier then to 
mould his personal habits, his physical strength and skill, and his de- 
meanor toward his equals and his superiors, yet, on the other hand, the 
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High-School teacher or the College professor comes into relation with him 
when he has hegun to demand for himself an explanation of the prohlem 
of life and it is possible, for the first lime, at this age to lead him to 
INSIGHT— the immediate philosophical view of the universality and ne- 
cessity of Principle& Insight is the faculty of highest principles and of 
course more important than all other theoretical disciplines. It is there- 
fore probable that the opportunity of the teacher who instructs pupils at 
sixteen years and upwards is, on an average, more precious for the welfare 
of the individual than is the opportunity of the teacher whose pupils are 
under the age of six. This advantage, however, the teacher of the young- 
est pupils has, that she may give them an impulse that will cause them to 
continue their education in after life. The primary school with its four- 
years' course usually gets five pupils where the grammar school with a 
course of four years gets only one pupil. The importance of the primary 
school is seen in the fact that it affects a much larger proportion of the in- 
habitants of community, while the importance of the high school rests on 
the fact that its education develops insight and directive power, so that 
its graduates do most of the thinking and planning for the community. 
But there are special disciplines which the child of five years may re- 
ceive profitably that the youth of sixteen would find unproductive. 

There has been for some time a clamor in favor of the introduction of 
the arts and trades into the common schools. It has been supposed by 
self-styled ''practical '* writers on education that the school should fit the 
youth for the practice of some vocation or calling. They would have the 
child learn a trade, as well as reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and the 
most zealous of them demand that it shall be a trade and not much else. 
But the good sense of the educational world as a whole has not been 
moved to depart from the even tenor of its way by this clamor, and has 
defended its preference for technical, conventional, and disciplinary train- 
ing, of a general character, useful for each and every one, no matter what 
his vocation shall be. Who can tell in the child what special vocation the 
individual will best follow when he grows up 7 Besides this the whole 
time of the child so far as it can be had without overtasking him is needed 
from the period of six or seven years to sixteen years in order to give him 
a proper amount of this training in technical, conventional, and disciplin- 
ary studies. Moreover, it is said that these several studies are the keys to 
the worlds of nature and man, and that they transcend in value any 
special forms of skill such as arts and trades, by as great a degree as the 
general law surpasses the particular instance. It is claimed that arith- 
metic, the science of numbers for example, is indispensable in a thous- 
and arts and sciences, while each art has much in it that is special and of 
limited application in the other arts. 

But on the other hand analytical investigation has done much in the 
way of singling out from the physical movements involved in the trades, 
those which are common and may be provided for by general disciplines 
of the body which may be introduced into the school along with the 
science underlying the art. For example, the theory and practice of 
drawing furnish a kind of propaedeutics to all of the arts and trades and 
could not fail to make more skilful the workman, whatever his callii^. 
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Drawing then may properly enter the programme of all the schools, hav- 
ing its claim acknowledged to he a general discipline. 

But while we may acknowledge the transcendent importance of the reg- 
nlar branches for the period of time claimed by the school at present — 
namely from the age of six to sixteen — it must be conceded that the age 
from four years to six years is not mature enough to receive profit from 
the studies of the school. 

The conventional and the disciplinary studies are too much for the 
powers of the child of four years or five years. But the child of four 
years or five years is in a period of transition out of the stage of education 

• which we have named " nurture." He begins to learn of the out-door life, 
of the occupations and ways of people beyond the family circle, and to 

> long for a further acquaintance with them. He begins to demand society 
with others of his own age outside his family, and to repeat for himself in 
miniature the picture of the great world of civil society, mimicking it in 
his plays and games. Through play the child gains individuality; his in- 
ternal — *' subjective " as it is called — nature becomes active and he learns 

-to know his own tendencies and proclivities. Through caprice aud arbi- 
trariness the child learns to have a will of his own, and not to exercise a 
mere mechanical compliance with the will of his elders. 

It is at this period of transition from the life in the family to that of the 
school, that the kindergarten furnishes what is most desirable, and, in 
doing so, solves many problems hitherto difficult of solution. The genius 
of Fbobbel has provided a system of discipline and instruction which is 
wonderfully adapted to this stage of the child's growth, when he needs 
the gentleness of nurture and the rational order of the school in due ad- 
mixture. The '* Gifts and Occupations '' as he calls them, furnish an in- 
itiation into the arts and sciences ; and they do this in a manner half play- 
ful, half serious. Of the twenty gifts which the system offers, the first 
six form a group having the one object to familiarize the child with the 
elementary notions of geometry. He learns the forms of solids : the cube, 
sphere, and cylinder, and their various surfaces, — also divisions of the 
cube and combinations of the cube and its divisions in building varioos 
objects. He learns counting and measuring by the eye, for the cube and 
its divisions are made on a scale of an inch and fractions of an inch — and 
the squares into which the surface of his table is divided are square 
inches. Counting, adding, subtracting, and dividing the parts of the 
cube give him the elementary operations of arithmetic so far as small 
numbers are concerned, aad give him a very practical knowledge of them. 
Tot he can use his knowledge and he has developed it step by step with 

' his own activity. 

It is always the desideratum in education to secure the maximum of 
self-activity in the pupil. The kindergarten gifts are the best instrumen- 

t talities ever devised for the purpose of educating children through self- 
activity. Other devices may do this — other devices have done it ; bat 
Froebel's apparatus is most successful. It is this fact that occasions the 
exaggerated estimate which his disciples place upon the originality of 
Fboebel^s methods. Long before his day, it was known and stated as the 

• first principle of pedagogy, that the pupil is educated not by what others 
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do for him, but by what he is led to do for himself. But Froebel's sys- 
tem of gifts is so far in advance of other systems of apparatus for primary 
instruction as to create an impression in the mind of the one who first 
studies it that Fkoebel is the original discoverer of the pedagogical law 
•of self-activity in the pupil. The teacher who has already learned correct 
methods of instruction or who has read some in the history of pedagogy, 
knows this principle of self-activity, but has never found outside of the 
kindergarten so wonderful a system of devices for the proper education 
of the child of five years old. 

The first group of gifts, including the first six of the twenty, as already 
remarked, takes up the forms of solids and their division and therefore 
deals with forms and numbers as regards solids. The second group of 
gifts includes the four from the seventh to the tenth and concerns surfaces ; 
it leads up from the manipulation of thin blocks or tablets, to drawing 
with a pencil on paper ruled in squares. In drawing the child has reached 
the ideal representation of solids by means of light and shade — marks made 
on a surface to represent outlines. The intermediate gifts — the eighth and 
ninth — relate to stick-laying and ring laying, representing outlines of ob- 
jects by means of straight and curved sticks and wires. This in itself, is 
a well-devised link between the quadrangular and triangular tablets (which 
are treated only as surfaces) and the art of drawing — we have a complete 
transition from the tangible solid to the ideal representation of it 

Counting and the elementary operations in numbers continue through 
all the subsequent groups of gifts, but in the first group are the chief object. 
In the first group the solid in its various shapes is the object of study for 
the child. He learns to recognize and name the surfaces, corners, angles, 
i<&c., which bound it. In the second group the surface and its comers or 
angles become the sole object But the child begins the second group 
. with the surface represented by tablets (thin blocks) and proceeds to 
represent more outlines by means of sticks or wire, (in the eighth gift,) 
and then to leave the solid form altogether and to make an ideal one by 
means of pencil-marks on slate or paper — (in the tenth gift.) The draw- 
ing paper, ruled in squares of an inch like the kindergarten table, is the 
best device for training the muscles of the fingers and hand to accuracy. The 
untrained muscles of the hand of the child cannot guide the pencil so as 
to make entire forms at first But by the device of the ruled squares he is 
enabled to construct forms by the simple process of drawing straight lines 
vertical, horizontal, and oblique, connecting the sides and comers of the 
ruled squares. The training of the eye and hand in the use of this tenth 
gift is the surest and most effective discipline ever invented for the pur- 
pose. 

Here it becomes evident that if the school is to prepare especially for 
the arts and trades, it is the kindergarten which is to accomplish the 
object. For the training of the muscles — if it is to be a training for special 
flkUl in manipulation must be begun in early youth. As age advances 
it becomes more difficult to acquire new phases of manual dexterity. 

Two weeks' practice of holding objects in his right hand will make the 

. infant in his first year, right-handed for life. The muscled yet in a pulpy 

consistency are very easily set in any fixed direction. The child trained 
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lor one year on Froebel's gifts and occupations will acquire a skilful use 
of his hands and a habit of accurate measurement of the eye which will 
be his possession for life. 

But the arts and trades are provided for in a still more effective manner 
by the subsequent groups of gifts. The first group, as we have seen, 
trains the eye and the sense of touch and gives a technical acquaintance 
with solids and with the elementary operations of arithmetic. The 
second group frees him from the hard limits which have confined him U> 
the reproduction of forms by mere solids, and enables him to represent 
by means of light and shade. His activity at each step becomes more 
purely creative as regards the production of forms and more rational as 
regards intellectual comprehension ; — for he ascends from concrete par- 
ticular, tangible objects, to abstract, general truths and archetypal forma. 

The third group of gifts includes the eleventh and twelfth, and develops 
new forms of skill, less general and more practical. Having learned how 
to draw outlines of objects by the first ten gifts the eleventh and twelfth, 
gifts teach the pupil how to embroider, t. e., how to represent outlines d 
objects by means of needle and thread. The eleventh gift takes the first 
step by teaching the use of the perforating needle. The child learns to 
represent outlines of forms by perforations in paper or cardboard. Then 
in the twelfth gift he learns the art of embroidering; and of course with 
this he learns the art of sewing and its manifold kindred arts. The art of 
embroidery calls into activity the muscles of the hand and especially 
those of the fingers, the eye in accurate measurement, and the intellectual 
activities required in the geometrical and arithmetical processes involved 
jun the work. 

The fourth group of gifts (including the thirteenth to the eighteenth) 
introduces the important art of weaving and plaiting. 

Among the primitive arts of man this was the most useful. It secures 
the maximum of lightness with the maximum of strength by using fragile 
material in such a manner as to convert the linear into the surface, and 
to combine the weak materials into the form of mutual firm support. 

The thirteenth gift (with which the fourth group begins) teaches how 
to cut the paper into strips ; the fourteenth weaves tlie strips into mats or 
baskets with figures of various <ievices formed by the meshes; the 
fifteenth gift uses thin slats of wood for plaiting, and the sixteenth uses 
the same jointed, with a view to reproducing forms of surfaces; the 
seventeenth gift intertwines paper, and the eighteenth constructs elabor- 
ate shapes by folding paper. This group constructs surfaces by the 
method of combining strips, or linear materials ; — vessels of capacity 
(baskets, sieves, nets, etc.,) clothing of woven clotli, shelter (tents, etc. J 
are furnished by branches of this art. 

Wood is linear in its structure, and stronger in the direction of the 
grain of the wood. Hence it became necessary to invent a mode of add- 
ing lateral strength by crossing the fibres in the form of weaving or 
plaiting, in order to secure the maximum of strength with the minimum 
of bulk and weight Besides wood, there are various forms of flexible 
plants (the willow, etc.,) and textile fibres (hemp, flax, cotton, linen, etc,) 
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which caimot be utilized except in this maimer, having longitudinal but 
not lateral cohesion. 

In the fourth group of gifts the industrial direction of the work of the 
kindergarten becomes the most pronounced. There is more of practical 
valne and less of theoretic value in its series of six gifts (thirteenth to 
eighteenth). But its disciplines are still general ones, like drawing, and 
furnish a necessary training for the hands and eyes of all who will labor 
for a livelihood— and besiJes these, — for all who will practise elegant 
employments for relaxation (ladies' embroidery) or athletic sports and 
amusements (the games and amusements that test accuracy of hand and 
eye, or mathematical combination, as marksmanship, hunting, fishing, 
ball-playing, archery, quoits, bowling, chess-playing, cards, etc.) 

The fifth group, including the nineteenth and twentieth gifts, teaches 
the production of solid forms — as the fourth teaches the production of 
surfaces from the linear. The nineteenth, using corks (or peas soaked 
in water) and pieces of wire or sticks of various lengths and pointed ends, 
imitates various real objects and geometrical solids by producing their 
outlines or edges. This gift, too, furnishes the preparation for drawing in 
perspective. The twentieth, and last gift, uses some modelling material 
(potter's clay, beeswax, or other plastic substance) and teaches modelling 
of solid objects. 

This group of gifts is propaedeutic to the greater part of the culinary arts 
so far as they give shape to articles of food. It also prepares for the 
.various arts of the foundry — casting or modelling — of the pottery, etc., and 
the fine arts of sculpture and the preparation of architectural ornament^ 

In the common school, drawing — which has obtained only a recent and 
precarious foothold in our course of study — is the only branch which is 
intended to cultivate skill in the hand and accuracy in the eye. The 
Eindei^garten, on the other hand, develops this by all of its groups of 
gifts. 

Not only is this training of great importance by reason of the fact that 
most children must depend largely upon manual skill for their future 
livelihood, but, from a broader point of view, we must value skill as the 
great potence which is emancipating the human race from drudgery by 
the aid of machinery. Inventions will free man from thraldom to time 
and space. 

By reason of the fact already adverted to, that a short training of certain 
muscles of the infant will be followed by the continued growth of the 
same muscles through his after life, it is clear how it is that the tw^o years 
of the child's life (his fifth and sixth) or even one year or a half-year, in 
the kindei^garten will start into development activities of muscle and 
brain which will secure deftness and delicacy of industrial power in all 
after life. The rationale of this is found in the fact that it is a pleasure 
to use muscles already inured to use ; in fact a much-used muscle demands 
a daily exercise as much as the stomach demands food. But an unused 
muscle, or a mere rudiment of a muscle, that has never been used, gives 
pain in its first use. Its use is accompanied with laceration of tissue and 
followed by lameness or by distress on using it again. Hence it happens 
that the body shrinks from using an unused muscle, but on the contrary 
11 
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demands the frequent use of muscles already trained to use. Hence in a 
thousand ways unconscious ourselves, we manage to exercise daily what- 
ever muscles we have already trained, and thus to keep in practice phys^ 
ical aptitudes for skill in any direction. The carriage of a man who 
appears awkward to us is so because of the fact that he uses only a few 
muscles of his body and holds the others under constraint as though he 
possessed no power to use them. Freedom of body, which we term 
gracefulness, is manifested in the complete command of every limb by 
the will. This is the element of beauty in the Greek Statuary. The 
gymnastic training may be easily recognized in a young man by his free 
carriage — as he moves, he uses a greater variety of muscles than the man 
of uncultivated physique. Jt follows that a muscle once trained to 
activity keeps itself in training or even aflds by degrees to its develop- 
ment simply by demanding its daily exercise and securing it by some 
additional movement which it has added as subsidiary to activities in 
which other muscles are chiefly concerned. In his manner of sitting or 
rising, of walking or running, even of breathing, of writing or reading, 
one man varies from another through the use or disuse of subsidiary 

.muscles thus kept in training or allowed to remain as undeveloped 
rudiments. 

I have in this protracted discussion of the signification of Froebel's 
gifts as a preparation for industrial life, indicated my own grounds for 
believing that the kindergarten is worthy of a place in the common- 
school system. It should be a sort of sub-primary education, and receive 

' the pupil at the age of four or four and a half years and hold him until 
he completes his sixth year. By this means we gain the child for one or 
two years when he is good for nothing else but education, and not of 
much value even for the education of the school as it is and has been. 
The disciplines of Reading and Writing, Geography and Arithmetic, as 
taught in the ordinary primary school are beyond the powers of the 
average child not yet entered upon his seventh year. And beyond the 
seventh year the time of the child is too valuable to use it for other than 
general disciplines — reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., — ^and drawing. He 

. must not take up his school time with learning handicraft 

The kindergarten utilizes a period of the child's life for preparation for 
the arts and trades without robbing the school of a portion of its needed 
time. 

Besides this industrial phase of the subject we must take note of another 
•on the family side. At the age of three years the child begins to emerge 
from the circumscribed life of the family and to acquire an interest in 
the life of society and a proclivity to form relationship with it This 
increases until the school period begins at his seventh year. The fourth, 
^fth, and sixth years are years of transition not well provided for either 
by family life in the United States, or by Society. In families of great 
poverty, the child forms evil associations on the street and is initiated 
into crime. By the time he is ready to enter the school he is hardened 
in vicious habits, beyond the power of the school to eradicate. In 
families of wealth the custom is to entrust the care of the child in this 
period of his life to some servant without pedagogical skill and generally 
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without strength of will-power. The child of wealthy parents usually 
inherits the superior directive power of the parents who have hy their 
energy acquired and preserved the wealth. Its manifestation in the 
child is not reasonable, considerate, will-power, but arbitrariness and 
eelf-will — with such a degree of stubbornness that it quite overcomes the 
feebler native will of the servant who has charge of the children. It is 
difficult to tell which class the kindergarten benefits most. Society is 
benefited by the substitution of a rational training of the child's will 
during his transition period. If he is a child of poverty he is saved by 
the good associations and the industrial and intellectual training that he 
get^ If he is a child of wealth, he is saved by the kindeigarten from 
rain through self-indulgence and the corruption ensuing on weak man- 
agement in the family. The worst elements in the community are the 
corrupted and ruined men who were once youths of unusual directive 
power, children of parents of great will-power. 

Here then is a sufficient justification for the kindergarten in our com- 
mon-school system. But the enthusiastic disciples of Froebel will turn 
away from this view of the favorite institution with a twinge of pain. 
This is not the justification of the kindergarten which they will adopt. 
They see moral regeneration of the human race as about to follow the 
new education, and it cannot be that this sordid industrial view is the 
chief ground for the introduction of the kindergarten into the public 
school. 

I yield to their protest. I do not think that industrial and mathemati- 
cal training is the whole of the educational result of the kindergarten. 
There is much else — some of it is similar to the benefits derived from the 
ordinary primary school, and some of it is additional. The instruction 
in manners and polite habits which goes on in all well-conducted kinder- 
gartens is of great value. The child is taught to behave properly at the 
table, to be clean in his personal habits, to be neat in the arrangement 
of his apparatus, to practice the etiquette and amenities of polite life. 
These things are much better provided for in Froebel's system than 
elsewhere. Moreover, there is a cultivation of imagination and of the 
inventive power, which possesses great significance for the future intel- 
lectual growth of the individual. The habits of regularity, punctuality, 
silence, obedience to established rules, and self-control, are taught to as 
great a degree as is desirable for pupils of that age, but not by any means 
so perfectly as in the ordinary well-conducted school. The two kinds of 
attention that are developed so well in a good school : (1) the attention of 
.each pupil to his own task — so absorbed in it that he is oblivious to the 
work of the class reciting ; and (2) the attention of the pupil in the class 
that is reciting, to the recitation,— an attention to the work of the pupil 
who is reciting — the attention of the whole class being concentrated on 
the same subject : — the first of these kinds of attention is the attention of 
industry, the second is that of critical observation — these kinds of atten- 
tion are not so well developed in the kindergarten as in the primary 
school — nor is it to be expected that they should be. 

The freedom of constraint which is essential in the Kindergarten or in 
any school for pupils of five years of age, allows much interference on the 
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part of each pupil with tlie work of others, and hence there is much dis- 
traction of attention. It is quite difficult to preserve an exact balance 
between the freedom from constraint and the respect due from one pupil 
to another. The teacher of the kindergarten is liable to allow the brisk, 
strong-willed children to interfere with the others and to occupy their at- 
tention too much. 

As regards imagination and inventive power, while it is very important, 
it is easily stimulated to an abnormal degree. For if it is accompanied 
by conceit, there is a corresponding injury done to the faith and reverence 
of the child, traits which must accompany the child if he would come to 
the stores of wisdom which his race has preserved for him. The wisest 
men are those who have availed themselves most of the collected wisdom 
of the race. Self-activity, it is true, is essential to the assimilation of the 
intellectual patrimony, but it is a reverent spirit only that can sustain one 
in the long labor of acquiring, and mastering that patrimony. 

The cultivation of language — of the power of expression, is much em- 
phasized by the advocates of the kindergarten, and, I believe with fair 
results. 

There is a species of philosophy, or view of the world, connected with 
the system which undoubtedly exercises a great influence over the minds 
of the followers of Frobbel. It is apparently a system founded on that of 
ScHELLiNG — the famous " identity system" which defined the absolute to 
be the indifference or identity of spirit and nature. Its defect is that it 
deals with antitheses as resolvable only into " indifference "points — hence 
the highest principle must be an unconscious one — a pantheistic system 
when logically carried out. But Froebel does not seem to have carried 
it out strictly. He uses it chiefly to build on it as a foundation, his propae- 
deutics of reflection, or the training of the thinking activity. Antithesis 
or the doctrine of opposites (mind and nature, light and darkness, sweet 
and sour, &c.) belongs only to the second elementary stage of reflection. 
It is, however, a necessary stage of thought and far above the activity of 
sense-perception. But compared with the thinking activity of the com- 
prehending reason it is still very crude. Moreover, from the fact that it is 
not guided by a principle above reflection, it is very uncertain in its re- 
sults. It is liable to fall from the stage of reflection which cognizes an- 
titheses (antithesis is essential relation, relation which gives character to 
the terms of the relation) to the stage of reflection below it, which cog- 
nizes mere 'Mikeness " and "difference" (which constitute non-essential 
relation). Such imperfection I conceive to belong to Froebel's philo- 
sophic views, though I am far from attributing this as a fault to his ped- 
agogics. For his philosophy is far deeper than that of Pestalozzi, while 
his pedagogical system is more consistent both in theory and practice. 

As regards the claimed transcendence of the system over all others in 
the way of moral development: I am inclined to grant some degree of 
superiority to it, but not for intrinsic reasons. It is because the child is 
taken at the age when he is liable to great demoralization at home, and 
is submitted to a gentle but firm disicpline in the Kindergarten, that the 
new education proves of more than ordinary value as a moral discipline. 
The children of the poor, at the susceptible age of five years get many 
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lessons on the street that tend to corrupt them. The children of the rich, 
meeting no wholesome restraint, hecome self-willed and self-indulgent. 
The Kindergarten may save both classes and make rational self-control 
take the place of unrestrained, depraved impulse. 

But the Kindergarten itself has dangers. The cultivation of self-activity 
may be excessive and tend to pertness and conceit. The pupil may get to 
be irreverent and overbearing — hardened against receiving instruction 
from others. In fact with a teacher whose discernment is dimmed by too 
much sentimental theory there is great danger that the weeds of selfish- 
ness will thrive faster among the children than the wholesome plants of 
self-knowledge and self-control. The apotheosis of childhood and in. 
fancy is a very dangerous theory to put in practice. It does well enough 
in Wordsworth's great Ode as a sequence of the doctrine of Pre-exist- 
ence, and it is quite necessary that we should, as educators, never forget 
that the humblest child — nay the most depraved child — has within him 
the possibility of the highest angelic being. But this angelic nature is 
only implicit and not explicit in the child, in the savage or in the unedu- 
cated. To use the language of Aristotle^ the undeveloped human being 
is a ^^ first entelechy " while the developed cultured man is a second "en- 
telechy." Both are " hy nature " rational beings, but only the cultured 
man is rational actually. " By nature " signifies " potentially " or " con- 
taining the possibility of." There is no technical expression in the history 
of pedagogy with which more juggling has been done than with the word 
" nature." As used by most writers it signifies the ideal or normal type 
of the growth of anything. The nature of the oak realizes itself in the 
acorn-bearing monarch of the forest. The nature of man is realized in the 
angelic, god-like, being whose intellect, and will, and emotions are rational, 
moral, and pervaded by love. We hear the end of education spoken of 
as the '* harmonious development of human nature, physical, intellectual, 
moral, and afiectional." This '^ nature " in the sense of ideal or normal type, 
is however, liable to be confounded with " nature " in the opposite sense, 
viz. : nature as the external world. This confusion is the worst that could 
happen, when we are dealing with the problem of human life. For man 
by nature (i. e. as not self-made) is only the infant, or savage, the mere 
animal, — and his possible angelic nature is only possible. Moreover this 
possibility never will become actuality except through his own self-activ- 
ity — he must make himself rational. For nature as the external world will 
never do this for him. Indeed, when nature as the external world is 
most active in its processes — say in the torrid zone— there the development 
of man will be most retarded. Nature as external world is a world of de- 
pendence, each thing being conditioned by everything else and hence 
under fate. The humblest clod on the earth pulsates with vibrations that 
have travelled hither from the farthest star. But the nature of man — 
human nature — must be freedom and not fate. It must be self-deter* 
mined and not a mere *' thing " which is made to be what it is by the 
constraining activity of the totality of conditions. Hence those who con- 
fuse these two meanings of '* nature" juggle with the term and in one 
place mean the rational ideal of man, the self-determining mind, and in 
another place they mean a thing as the product of nature in time and space. 
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The result of this juggling is the old pedagogical contradiction found in 
Rousseau throughout, and now and then in all pedagogical reformers, 
Pestalozzi in particular, and even Locke hefore Rousseau. To become 
rational man must learn to practice self-control, and to substitute moral 
purpose for mere impulse. Man inherits from Nature in time and space 
impulses and desires and as subject to them he is only a Prometheus vinctus, 
a slave of appetite and passion like all other animals. The infant begins 
his existence with a maximum amount of unconscious impulse and a min- 
imum of conscious, rational, moral purpose. The disciple of Froebel who 
apotheosizes infancy and says with Wordsworth, : 

" Heaven lies about us In our Infancy," 
and who thinks the child is a 

" Mighty prophet ! Seer blest. 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find,'' 

is prone to regard the Kindergarten as a '' Child's Paradise," wherein he 
nhould be allowed to develop unrestrainedly. The principle : laissez /aire 
— " let him alone " — is to fill the world with angels. 

This belief in the perfection of Nature is the arch-heresy of education. 
It is the more dangerous because it has a side of deepest truth— the truth 
which makes education possible, viz. ; the possibility which man possesses 
of regeneration — of putting off his natural impulses and desires, his 
animal selfishness, and of putting on righteousness and holiness. His 
ideal nature must be made or realized by himself in order to be. His real 
nature as a product of time and space must be annulled and subordi- 
nated. 

The child as individual and without availing himself of the help of his 
fellows is a mere slave — a thing— a being controlled by fate. Through 
participation with his fellow-men united into institutions — those infinite, 
rational organisms, the product of the intellect and will of the race con- 
spiring through the ages of human history and inspired by the divine 
purpose which rules all as Providence, — through participation in institu- 
tions man is enabled to attain freedom, to complement his defects as indi- 
vidual by the deeds of the race. He subdues nature in time and space 
and makes it his servant, he collects the shreds of experience from the in- 
dividuals of the race and combines them into wisdom, and preserves and 
transmits the same from generation to generation. He invents the in- 
strumentalities of intercommunication — the alphabet, the art of printing, 
the telegraph and railroad, the scientific society, the publishing house, 
the bookstore, the library, the school, and greater than all, the news- 
paper. The poor, squalid individual, an inslgnificent atom in space and 
time, can by aid of these great institutions lift himself up to culture and 
infinitude. From being mere individual he can become generic, i. e., re- 
alize in himself the rationality of the entire species of the human race. 
By education we mean to do exactly this thing: to give to the individual 
the means of this participation in the aggregate labors of humanity. 

Hence we are bound to consider education practically as a process of 
initiating the particular individual into the life of his race as intellect and 
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will-power. We must give him the means to help himself and the habit 
and CQstom of helping himself to participate in the labors of his fellow- 
men and to become a contributor to the store of productions created by 
mankind. Institutions — the family ; civil society with its arts and trades, 
and professions, and establishments, schools, <&c. ; the state with its more 
comprehensive organizations ; and finally the church ; — these tire greater 
than the individual and they are products of his ideal nature, and exist 
solely as means whereby the individual may develop his ideal. 

The Kindergarten then has the same general object that the school has 
had all alon^ : — to eliminate what is merely animal fiom the child's soul, 
and to develop in its place the rational and spiritual life. 

Now as regards the theory of the Kindergarten there is one more con- 
sideration which is too important to pass by. The theory of Play as an 
educational element 

The school had been too much impressed with the main fact of its mis- 
sion, viz. : to eliminate the animal nature and to superinduce the spiritual 
nature, and had not noticed the educative function of play. Froebel is 
the first fully to appreciate this and to devise a proper series of disciplines 
for the youngest children. 

The old rigime of the school did not pay respect enough to the princi- 
ple of self-activity. 

It sacrificed spontaneity in an utterly unnecessary manner instead of 
developing it into rational self-determination. 

Hence it produced human machines governed by prescription and 
conventionality, and but few enlightened, spontaneous personalities who 
possessed insight as well as law-abiding habit. Such machines governed 
by prescription would develop into law-breakers the moment that the 
pressure of social constraint was removed from them. They did not pos- 
sess enough individuality of their own. They had not assimilated what 
they had been compelled to practice. 

Now in play the child realizes for himself his spontaneity — his arbitra- 
riness and caprice. In its positive phase he produces whatever his fancy 
dictates ; in its negative phase he destroys again what he has made, or 
whatever is his own. He realizes the depth of originality which his 
will-power involves — the power to create and the power to destroy. This 
is the root of his personality — the source of his freedom. Deprive a child 
of his play and you produce arrested development in his character. Nor 
can his play be rationalized by the kindergarten so as to dispense with the 
utterly spontaneous untamed play of the child wherein he gives full scope 
to his fancy and caprice. Even in the kindergarten, just as in the school, 
there must be prescription. 

But the kindergarten wisely and gently controls in such a manner as to 
leave room for much of the pure spontaneity of play. It prescribes tasks 
but preserves the form of play as much as is possible. If the child were 
held to a rigid accountability in the kindergarten for the performance of 
his task, it would then cease to be play and become labor. — Labor per- 
forms the prescribed task. Play prescribes for itself. The attempt to pre- 
serve the form of self-prescription for the child in his tasks, is what saves 
the kindergarten from being a positive injury to the child at his tender 
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and immature age. It is the preservation of the form of play and at the 
same time the induction of the suhstance of prescription that constitutes 
what is new and wonderful in Froebel's method of instruction. There is 
a gentle insinuation of hahits of attention, of self-control, of concert of ac- 
tion, of considerateness towards others, of desire to participate in the com- 
mon result of the school, that succeeds in accomplishing this necessary 
change of heart in the child — from selfishness to self-renunciation, — with- 
outsacrificing his spontaneity so much as is done in the old-fashioned pri- 
mary school. And it gets large measures of the benefits of the school* 
that the child would have lost had he remained at home in the family' 
The child, too, at this period of his life had begun to experience a hunger 
for the more substantial things of social life which the school alone 
could satisfy. How happy therefore, is the discovery of Froebel in this 
place to give the child what is substantial without roughly crushing out 
his individuality at the same time ! 

After we have decided in the affirmative the essential questions relative to 
the reasonableness of the course of study and discipline of the kindergar- 
ten ; its suitability to the age of the children, its effect upon the education 
that follows it, we come to the subsidiary questions regarding expense, 
training of teachers, and details of management. These questions are not 
important unless the decision is reached that the kindergarten theory is 
substantially correct. If it is found to be (as we have decided it to be) a 
valuable adjunct to the school ; then we must solve the practical problems 
of how to introduce it into the public-school system. The problem is how 
to meet the expense. If the traditional form of the kindergarten be 
adopted— that of a teacher to each dozen of pupils— and that number 
forming an isolated kindergarten — the annual cost of tuition would be from 
fifty to one hundred dollars per pupil, a sum too extravagant to be paid 
by any public-school system. The average tuition per pupil in public- 
school systems of the United States ranges from $12.00 to $20.00 for the 
yearns schooling of 200 days. No school board would be justified in ex- 
pending five times as much, per pupil for tuition in a kindergarten, as 
it expended for the tuition of a pupil in the primary or grammar school. 

It is necessary to limit the number of pupils per teacher, to twelve or 
twenty, while the primary school can manage fifty or seventy, it becomes 
likewise necessary to invent a system of cheaper teachers. At once, the 
Lancasterian, or Monitorial, system suggests itself as a model for the or- 
ganization of the cheap kindergarten. The kindergarten shall be a large 
one— located in a room of ample size to hold five or ten sets of tables, each 
set to have fifteen children attending it, and presided over by a novitiate 
teacher — the whole room being under the charge of a thoroughly-compe- 
tent teacher — one of experience and skill and well-versed in the theory 
and practice of Froebel's system. The director of the kindergarten must 
be a well-paid teacher, receiving as much as the principal of a small pri- 
mary school. Her assistants, the " novitiate teachers," are learners of the 
system. The first year they shall be volunteers and receive no salary; 
the second year, or as soon as they pass the first examination in theory 
and practice of the kindergarten, they are to receive a small salary as 
" paid assistants." After a year's service as paid assistants (or after a 
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longer time if not yet qualified) they may pass a second examination and 
if foand competent, be appointed directors, and receive a higher salary. 
In the St. Louis kindergartens, the number of sixty pupils entitles the di- 
rector to one paid assistant, and there is one additional assistant appointed 
for each thirty pupils additional. Thus there would be a director and four 
paid assistants if the kindergarten had 150 pupils. The director would 
receive $350.00 per annum and each paid assistant $125.00 per annum. 
The cost of tuition based on teachers* salaries — would be $850.00 per 
annum for the 150 pupils — being less than $6.00 per annum for each. 

Besides the salaried teachers of the kindergarten, it is expected that 
there will be an equal or greater number of volunteers. In order to make 
it worth while for volunteers to join the system as well as for the improve- 
ment of the salaried teachers, it is necessary to have two persons of very 
superior ability, as general supervisors, that can give instruction, once a 
week, on the theory and practice (the "gifts and occupations " ) of Froe- 
bel's system. 

The young woman will find so much culture of thought to be derived 
from the discussion of Froebkl's insights and theories — and so much pecu- 
liarly-fitting experience from her daily class in the kindergarten—experi- 
ence that will prove invaluable to her as a wife and mother — that she will 
serve her apprenticeship in the kindergarten gladly, though it be no part 
of her intention to follow teaching as a vocation. 

It is a part of the system as an adjunct to the public schools, to educate 
the young women in these valuable matters relating to the early training 
of children. I have thought that the benefit derived by the two hundred 
young women at work in the St. Louis kindergartens from the lectures of 
Miss Blow to be of sufficient value to compensate the city for the entire 
cost of the kindergartens. A nobler and more enlightened womanhood 
'will result, and the family will prove a better nurture for the child. 

Here we come upon the practical difficulty. If tlie teachers are no better 
than the average mothers in our families, if they are not better than the 
average primary teacher, it is evident that the system of Froebel cannot 
induce any great reform in society. " It is useless to expect social regen- 
eration from persons who are not themselves regenerated." 

In our St. Louis work, — now counting fifty separate daily sessions and 
enrolling over six thousand children in the year 1878-79 — we have been 
very fortunate in having a lady of great practical sagacity, of profound and 
clear insight, and of untiring energy, to organize our kindergartens and 
instruct our teachers. Her (Miss Susan E. Blow's) disinterested and 
gratuitous services have been the means of securing for us a system that 
now furnishes its own directors, assistants, and supervisors. 

There is another important point connected with the economy of the 
kindergarten. The session should not last over three hours for the child- 
ren of this age. Hence each room permits two diff'erent sessions to be 
held in it per day : one in the morning and one in the evening, thus ac- 
commodating double the number of pupils. In some cases where the 
teacher has attained experience and strength sufficient, she teaches in 
both sessions and receives a higher grade of salary for the work (directors 
in the St. Louis kindergartens receive $600 for two sessions per day and 
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$350 for one session ; paid assistants receive $125 for one session and $200 
per annum for two daily sessions). 

The furniture of the kindergarten is made up of small single chairs and 
small tables, each table capable of accommodating two children — all the 
furniture being movable ; the surface of the table being marked off into 
divisions one inch square. It is better to use the small tables than large 
ones which will accommodate a whole class; for the small ones may be 
combined into laiige ones of any desirable size and may be easily arranged 
into any shape or figure and placed in any part of the room by the child- 
ren themselves. It is necessary to use the floor of the room during one 
exercise each day for the games (when all the children are collected " on 
the circle " ); at this time it may be desirable to move the small tables to 
the sides of the room, and with small tables this can be easily accom- 
plished. Again, in the absence of one of the teachers, it may become 
necessary to combine two classes into one, uniting two tables. The small 
tables are therefore an imx>ortant item in the economy of the kindergarten. 

With these suggestions, I leave the subject, believing that they aresof- 
ficient to justify the directors of public schools in making the kindergarten 
a part of the system. The advantage to the community in utilizing the 
age from four to six in training the hand and eye, in developing habits of 
cleanliness, politeness, self-control, urbanity, industry ; in training the 
mind to understand numbers and geometric forms, to invent combinations 
of figures and shapes, and to represent them with the drawing-pencil — 
these and other valuable lessons in combination with their fellow-pupils, 
and obedience to the rule of their superiors— above all, the useful sug- 
gestions as to methods of instruction which will come from the kinder- 
garten and penetrate the methods of the other schools, will I think, ulti- 
mately prevail in securing to us the establishment of this beneficent in- 
stitution. 



At the conclusion of Mr. Harris's remarks, the discussion upon tlie 
subject was opened by Lelia £. Patridgb, of Philadelphia, who spoke in 
substance as follows: 

Scientists tell us that the primary cell is so small that the finest micro- 
scope can not discover whether it belongs to the vegetable or animal 
world ; no searching can find out whether within that almost infinitesimal 
space lies hidden the exquisite beauty of the blossom, the green leafiness 
of the forest tree, or that bundle of possibilities — a human being. So in 
the infant, sleeps the germs of after character, whether good or evil, for 
the little child is father of the man or mother of the woman that shall 
be. Then is it not plain that in this matter of education we must begin 
at the beginning? If the structure be unsteady, it is the foundation we 
seek to make secure; if our school system does not accomplish all, it 

should let us commence to repair its defects in the primary methods of 

* 

instruction. 

Just here, let me say, that if at any time during this discussion I may 
seem to be severe upon the faults of our common schools, it is simply 
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because I love them so well that I would have them faultless. If I dwell 
upon what they have failed to do, rather than upon what they have done, 
it is only because I am so earnest a believer in them, that, seeing their 
short-comings, I speak out that I may urge a remedy. If it were other- 
wise, I should not care to condemn. I should choose, indeed, to praise, 
since that is always pleasanter, and the Kindergarten needs not the aid 
of the public school, its success is already assured without that ; it is the 
public school which needs the Kindergarten, and because of that I plead. 

That there is a want of harmony in our present method of education — 
the intellect being too often cultivated at the expense of the physical 
powers, and the small modicum of moral training given being so abstract 
as to prove quite ineffectual when subjected to the strain of real life and 
lis temptations — but few educators will deny, while the people, the^ 
parents are clamoring for a change in our course of study, that their 
children may be better fitted for their work in the world. These are 
serious defects, but the remedy is at hand, for these, which are the weak- 
nesses of the old mode of instruction, are the strong points of the New 
Education, Incorporate Froebel's idea into our present method, and the 
evil is overcome ; make the Kindergarten the foundation of our free- 
school system, then make the system consistent from beginning to end, 
and we shall have a system as perfect and complete as it is symmetrical. 
But this can not be easily done. It will cost us much money ; yet, is it 
not worth while? Are not human beings of more value than silver and 
gold? Is it not cheaper for the State to educate the children of the poor 
and ignorant into noble women and men than to support them as pau- 
pers, or punish them as criminals? And this, I claim, the Kindergarten,, 
supplemented by the public schools, can do. Does this seem like an 
exaggeration? Permit me then to review briefly some of the leading 
points of the New Education, that I may prove what I have affirmed. 

Beginning by recognizing the fact that the destiny of each soul is- 
activity ; that it was sent upon earth, first, to conquer itself, and then 
conquer the world, Froebel goes on to assert, that "man is the child of 
nature, the child of man, and the child of God ; " and that " education 
can only fulfil its mission when it views the human being in this three- 
fold relation, and takes each into account ; ^* and upon this assertion is- 
based the method of the Kindergarten. First, as the child of nature, the 
little one's physical wants are attended to ; it is made comfortable, pri- 
marily, that it may be happy; secondarily, that its bodily development 
may be unhindered. Not only this, but the games and plays are so< 
managed that they tend to give still greater suppleness and vigor to the 
little bodies, as well as to afford plenty of healthful exercise, while th» 
gifts and occupations train the tiny fingers to a dexterity which is simply 
marvellous in such young children ; and thus begins industrial education. 
Even at the tender age of three, the young soul has already entered upon 
its mission, having learned to control, in some degree, its physical 
faculties, and with its first finished bit of work, it has commenced to 
conquer the world. Second, as the child of man, the human being steps 
out of the circle of necessity into th.e realm of freedom, and becomes 
conscious of sell Here begins, mainly, his mental activity ; here, too, is 
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the point of departure between the new education and the old, for he is 
not taught to read ; he has no books. Froebel would have the child's 
knowledge — like its consciousness, begin within the narrow bounds of its 
own personality and radiate outward, instead of seeking to grasp that 
which the newly-awakened intellect is too weak to comprehend. He 
would have them know of the living world around them, before they are 
set to study the dead knowledge stored in books. He would develop the 
mental faculties in their natural order ; first, the perceptive, and then the 
reasoning. And so the Kindergartner takes up things — not to tell the 
child about them — she is too wise for that; nor even to show them to the 
child— she is too kind ; she grants at once the privilege (dear even to 
grown people) of handling, and places in the child's own hands the 
object to be studied; lets him test it as he will, and there is very little 
which can escape these keen young senses, sharpened as they are, by 
well-directed though unconscious education. Then the little ones are 
allowed to tell (they are always pleased to impart their new-found knowl- 
edge) what they have learned. What training is here for those eyes of 
the soul — the perceptive faculties; what cultivation of habits of accurate 
observation, close attention, and comparison; and what command of 
language, only those who are familiar with the results of the New Educa. 
tion can know, and this without the aid of books at all. Then, too, the 
creative faculty is aroused; invention is encouraged; the imagination 
stimulated, and a love for beauty, symmetry, and law inculcated, along 
with habits of neatness, order, regularity, and dispatch. All this is easily 
attained by the use of the gifts and occupations, while the plays afford 
opportunities for the teaching of both manners and morals. 

All thinkers, from Plato down, have agreed that the teacher must 
know something of the nature of the human being, and consider his 
powers and limitations before he can efficiently train him, but Frokbel 
did more than this — went further ; he wisely remembered that the human 
being is but a child at first, and so studied the child nature as no educator 
before or since has ever done, and it was because he observed that the 
earliest manifestations of self-activity take the form of play that he 
incorporated plays and games into the Kindergarten. It is true that 
these have been the subject of much unreasonable criticism — the occasion 
of much absurd opposition ; but the criticism is readily refuted, the 
opposition is easily met. For instance, it is objected that play, real play, 
is entirely spontaneous, the outcome of caprice, and that if it be guided, 
or in any way controlled, it is no longer play. That sounds well, bat it 
is not true ; it is an idea, not a fact. For children are always more or 
less confined in their games to certain surroundings or appliances, limited 
more or less by certain restrictions or circumstances, even if they play 
by themselves; and if they play with others, they must, of necessity, be 
subjected in a greater or less degree to the will of their playmates. What 
matters it then if these playmates be older than themselves, and those 
who, in their turn, are guided by motives higher than mere caprice? 
Children delight in the companionship of grown-up people, and are never 
happier than when those who are wMse enough and good enough to 
become as little children, join them in their games. Besides, their plAys 
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are generally imitations of the scenes or actions of real life, often of its 
follies, sometimes of its vices. The children would enter as heartily and 
happily into new plays which represent pure and pleasant things as into 
the old games which are usually handed down from one generation of 
children to another, and are never entirely spontaneous. And as for any 
restraining or refining influence, which the presence of the teacher may 
give, it is all clear gain to the joy of the occasion, for roughness does not 
add to happiness, and boisterousness is no indication of mirth. 

But the child must learn to feel that it is a link in the great chain of 
humanity, and " to forget self in doing loving acts for others/' and 
education has not fulfilled its mission till it remembers that the human 
being is the child of God, as well as the child of man and of nature, and 
so takes into training the higher faculties— the moral ; then will the full 
chord of the child's being be struck; then, and not till then, will the 
harmony be perfect. But this training, too, must be concrete, instead of 
abstract, practical, not theoretical, for the moral, like the mental and 
physical powers, can only be strengthened by exercise — a fact too often 
forgotten by the instructors of youth, who think (it would seem) that to> 
store the mind of their pupils with good precepts and great truths, should 
result in pure and perfect characters. " You can not," says Froebel, " do> 
heroic deeds in words, or by talking of them, but you can educate a child 
to self-activity and to work, and through them to a faith which will not 
be dead," and so he has given abundant opportunities in his system for 
the exercise of the moral powers, and every condition favorable to the 
acquisition of good habits as a basis for all the virtues ; but there is no 
memorizing of commandments, and no repetition of words whatever. 
Thus, the child in the Kindergarten is not constantly told to be good ; he 
is inspired to be so by loving interest and unfailing sympathy ; he is not 
perpetually urged to curb his temper and control his will, but he is 
helped to do it with gentle firmness and unfaltering patience. He does 
not hear the words of the Bible continually on the lips of his teacher, 
but the truths of the Bible grow into his heart, and its principles become 
a part of his character. He is not commanded to love his Creator, but 
the little child, loving and beloved, takes in very naturally and gladly the 
idea of God ; his young soul leaps lightly the chasm between the seen 
and unseen, and loves with the same love, trusts with the same trust — 
the Either and mother on earth, and Him, who is both Father and Mother 
in Heaven. Nor is this all ; accustomed from the first to manifest their 
love in deeds rather than in words, such children never know lip service, 
bat pass at once into the higher life of those whose good works shall 
glorify the Father, thus proving Froebel's assertion : " I have baaed my 
education on religion, and it must lead to religion." 

Ours is a generation, sound in neither body, mind, nor soul, and the 
next is no better ; and even the most conservative are beginning to rec- 
ognize the fact that our idea of education hitherto has been too much 
confined to the cultivation of the intellect alone, and already Che reaction 
has set in — in favor of some degree of physical culture, while our methods 
of mental training are constantly improving; but of moral or religious 
teaching in our public schools, we have as yet but the vaguest idea. How 
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could we ? Great problems, like that of church and State perplex us ; old 
war-cries, such as the ** Bible in the public schools," sound again, and 
bitter sectarian feuds start up at the mere mention. But the Kindeiigar- 
ten arouses no conflict of authority; asserts no dogma; promulgates no 
-creed ; and here the children of the Christian and the Hebrew, of the 
Catholic and Protestant can gather together to gain that knowledge, self- 
reliancci and self-control which shall lead up to true and noble Hying; for 
this teaching, though marvellous for its symmetry, its insight into the 
needs and capabilities of the child-nature, is, after all, greatest in its 
method of educating the moral powers; most wonderful in its system of 
'development of the higher nature. 

We have fallen upon degenerate days, when fraud and corruption sat 
in high places, and evil walks unabashed in the broad daylight, and our 
•country needs the clear, clean consciences, the upright souls, the iron 
wills of earlier days, and what shall give them to us again ? Education, 
ior the elements of power lie dormant in every new-born soul, and only 
as they are trained for good or evil shall they ripen into deeds of honor, 
or deeds of dishonor. Grant, then, a broader, deeper, earlier culture, and 
the best first. The Jesuits were accustomed to declare that if they could 
have the entire charge of a child during the first seven years of its life, 
they were willing to relinquish him to other training; secure in the 
<;onviction that their principles were too firmly implanted ever to be 
eradicated ; and yet, our public system of instruction (except in St. Louis) 
provides for no training before the child is five years old, allowing, nay, 
in large cities, compelling the large majority of those who attend the 
common schools to spend the first two of the best educational years of 
their life, under the worst of educational infiuences — those of the street, 
and of ignorant and often vicious homes, and then placing them, during 
the last two of these precious years, most frequently under the teaching 
of beginners — men, girls, and boys, often giddy and thoughtless, always 
inexperienced and immature. What blindness, what folly is this? Chil- 
dren have a right to the best which we can give them, and let us not 
grudge the time or money it may cost ; then if worst comes to worst, and 
we must economize, better, by far, wait till they are older, when they 
have some power of protecting themselves against unwise or inefficient 
instruction, than to place these young impressionable beings under the 
blighting, deforming, dwarfing infiuences of poor teaching during their 
tender years. It is true that the ideal teacher — one not only born to the 
vocation, but who has added to genius both education and experience, is 
not often ready to lay all these gifts at the feet of a child ; it is only those 
who, like Froebel, remember that it was the Great Teacher who said : 
** Except ye become as one of these, ye can not enter the Kingdom." 

Thus, the true Kindergartner must have had soul-culture, as well as 
mental and physical training to fit her for her work, and such, and snch 
alone, are the teachers our little ones should have. Then give them three 
years, or even two of the Kindergarten, with its marvellous method, 
which develops naturally and symmetrically the threefold nature of the 
child, which trains at the same time the head and the hand, the senses 
and the soul, which combines in such just proportions, theory and prac- 
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tice, knowing and doing, educates with equal akill the perceptive and 
reflective Acuities, the intellect and the conscience; and which, while it 
represses the lower nature, the animal instincts, arouses the higher, the 
spiritual forces, to their fullest, noblest exercise. For in no other way 
can humanity hope to attain to that inner and outer harmony of existence 
which makes this world the heaven for which we long, and this life the 
b^inning of the life eternal. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, admitted the value of kindergarten 
schools, and the application of Froebel's principles and methods for 
children under six years of age, but asked to have the advocates of this 
system mark out a practical course of study which can be adopted in the 
primary schools, — composed of children from six to ten years of age, — 
schools for children as they are now found in towns and cities. 

Miss Ruth R. Burritt, of Philadelphia, arose to answer the question, 
"How the Kindergarten principles can be carried into the common- 
school work." She had taught in the primary schools many years before 
she entered the kindergarten field, and she was sure that Froebel's prin- 
ciples could be and should be carried into the lower grades of common- 
school work, but also into the high schools and normal schools. First 
the thing, then the picture, then the word. The most experienced and 
most highly-cultivated teachers should be placed in charge of the little 
children. 

United States School Commissioner John Eaton, protested against 
methods being used in primary schools, but endorsed them in the college* 
He insisted that Froebel himself simply protested against university 
methods being applied to children. He believed that the late Prof. Henry 
had touched the key-note when he agreed that education in its methods 
should be adjusted to the condition of the child; that kindergarten 
methods should not be carried to the high school. He believed in the 
^*^utoWc" development of a subject: what is true of the race is true of 
the individual. 

John B. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, did not believe that there could 
be found in all Europe a "simon pure" kindergarten, carried on accord- 
ing to Froebsl's ideal as interpreted by the leading kindergartners in 
this country. 

Mr. Sheldon wanted to know whether the method of Socrates was en- 
tirely dispensed with in the kindergarten ? Was there not, he asked, a 
period, when, like Socrates, the teachers found it necessary to resort to 
the catechetical method ? 

Miss Ruth R Burritt — " No ! Socrates never attended a kindergarten." 

A. L. Wade, Edward A. Singer, and Miss Maria L. Sanford, continued 
the discussion. 

The President appointed the following committee on the nomination of 
officers : 

Jno. Irvin, of Indiana; Z. Richards, of D. C. ; Ruth Morris, of Ohio; 
Lelia E. Patbidge, of Penn., and A. L. Wade, of West Va. 

Adjourned. 
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Second Day's Proceedings. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1879. 

The Department met at 3 p. m. A. L. Wade, Superintendent of Monon- 
galia County, W. Va., read the following paper on 

A GRADUATING SYSTEM FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

The work of properly educating the masses is as purely a benev^olent 
work as that of preaching the gospel ; and the genuine teacher should re- 
gard his calling as truly sacred as that of the Christian minister. Actuated 
by the belief that this is a benevolent work, men of thorough education 
and broad culture, have turned aside from the pleasing prospects of amass- 
ing fortunes, and are devoting themselves to the work of improving oar 
great system of free schools. More than a quarter of a million of pro- 
gressive men and women, many of them as unselfish as the patriots of 
ancient or modern times, are annually employed as teachers in the public 
schools of the nation. And although they are often depressed and dis- 
couraged by overwork and underpay, they move steadily onward shedding 
light over the land. To help this cause and these teachers we have met 
in the " City of Brotherly Love." 

If, when the National Educational Association is ended, and we return 
to our several fields of labor, we carry with us help for the cause which we 
have espoused, then this meeting is a success, otherwise it is a ^Inre. 
If we can produce a plan that will increase the interest of the people in 
public schools, a device that will enable pupils to do more work in less 
time, a system that will increase the teacher's power and at the same time 
lessen his labor; in a word, if we can do something that will increase the 
intelligence of the masses and therebydiminishtheilliteracy of the nation, 
then will the friends of humanity approve our work, and call us good and 
faithful servants. And can we not accomplish these things ? I have a 
strong faith in our ability to do so. 

I am aware that this language may be laughed at by teachers who may 
properly be termed educational doubters, skeptics, unbelievers, infidels, — 
men who believe that there can be greater progress in any other pursuit 
than in the profession of the teacher. To prove that inventions and im- 
provements to aid the work of the public schools, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are equal to improvements in industrial pursuits, would perhaps, be 
a difficult undertaking, but to prove that the posBibUity of inventions and 
improvements in educational work is less than in other pursuits is quite 
as difficult. 

Many of the teachers connected with the common schools, having no 
libraries, reading no journals, consulting no authors, attending no insti- 
tutes, frequently changing places, but never changing plans, see no pros- 
pects for improvement in primary school work. But the progressive edu- 
cator, standing abreast of the thought of the present age, sees, in the near 
future, improved systems producing harmonious action in all elementary 
schools— labor-saving devices which are to be to the Echool-room whatthe 
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mowing-machine is to the farm, the sewing-machine to the family, the 
power-loom to the factory, the locomotive to travel, and the telegraph 
to the transmission of news. These thoughts may he regarded as visionary^ 
but they are the product of mature deliberation. 

The improvements made in primary -school work, within the memory 
of the older inhabitants in almost every part of our country, give great 
encouragement to the inventive teacher. I well remember the country 
school of forty years ago. No arrangements for ventilation, no shutters 
or blinds for windows, no improved seats or desks, no blocks or black- 
boards, no globes or outline maps, no charts or pictures on the walls, no 
class bells, clocks, or thermometers. The schoolmaster entered upon his 
duties, armed like Moses with rod in hand, and well do I remember that 
he was skilled in the use of it, for he inflicted a greater number of plagues 
upon hia pupils than the great lawgiver brought upon the Egyptians- 
Having no uniform series of school books, each pupil brought such books 
as his parents chanced to provide for him, and said his lessons alone. 
Small scholars were daily placed upon tall benches to swing their feet and 
bend their backs for the space of eight hours. Cheerfulness was banished 
from the school-room, laughing was regarded as great a crime as lying, 
and was punished with equal severity. The course of study was made up 
of three R*s, viz. : " Readin, Ritin, and Rithmetic," and these were nec- 
essarily, under the circumstances, but imperfectly studied. By way of 
contrast, let us glance at the schools of the rural districts of the present 
day ; houses of uniform comfort and architectural beauty, cultured teachers 
with cheerful faces, improved plans and appliances to aid the pupil in his 
pursuit of knowledge, and I am sorry that I cannot truthfully add, a uni- 
form course of studies, embracing all the primary branches, completed by 
all the pupils before they leave school. 

The lack of uniformity in the course of studies in the common schools 
of this country is attracting the attention of the friends of popular educa- 
tion, not only in the United States but also in Europe. The French Com- 
missioners of Education at our Centennial Exposition, after studying care- 
fully our system of public instruction as presented by the several States of 
the Union, in their report to the people on the other side of the sea, make 
this declaration : " The courses of study in ungraded schools are at ill in the 
tentative period, not to say in a state of chaos." So far as I am aware this 
declaration has never been contradicted by an intelligent journalist. In- 
deed the leading journals of Education, throughout the land, have been 
laboring to impress this same fact upon the minds of educators, and to en- 
force the necessity for some great system, to harmonize these chaotic 
elements. 

As an index to the sentiments of the press upon this subject I make a 
brief extract from one of the best journals, — Barneses Educational Monthly, 
In a leading editorial on "Our Common-School System," in the February 
number, the Editor says : " In a multitude of cases what a child studies 
depends upon the blind judgment of parents, or the momentary conveni- 
ence or caprice of teachers. The so-called common-school course is no 
coarse at all. We most earnestly commend any superintendent or teacher 

12 
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who can suggest any way by which order can be obtained and the confu- 
sion now existing avoided." I could bring scores of witnesses to testify 
to the truth of these declarations of the French Commissioners, and of the 
Editor of Barneses Educational Monthly, but it is unnecessary to spend 
further time in proving a point that has never been contested. 

The unanimous verdict of all who have studied our free-school system, 
is, that the lack of uniformity in the course of studies in the common 
schools of the country, and more especially the absence of any plan for 
inducing pupils to take up and complete a course, is the lame limb in oar 
free-school work which has produced so much limping all over the land. 

I have made the study of this subject a speciality for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and propose, as a remedy for this lameness in our educational body 
the universal adoption of 

A GRADUATING SYSTEM FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

This system is simply the application to country schools of a plan 
which, centuries ago, was adopted in universities and colleges, and which 
succeeded so well that it was afterward introduced into academies and 
seminaries, and in more modern times has found its way into the high 
schools of cities and towns. Why a system, which had been so thoroughly 
tested and so generally approved in schools of high order, was never until 
very recently applied to elementary schools, is a question which I leave 
for some one else to answer. 

I give it as my deliberate conclusion, drawn from observation, that the 
introduction of the Graduating System into the common schools of the 
country, under the management of an efficient superintendency, will pro- 
duce as great a revolution in our educational system, as that produced 
upon travel on land and sea by the application of steam. One of the se- 
cret sources of power in the graduating system, is the increased interest 
which it produces in parents and pupils. The June Number of the Ed^ 
ucational News-Oleaner contains this "gem "of thought: — *'A child can 
learn infinitely faster wlien interested than when indifferent." If this be true, 
then the thing necessary to increase the pupil's power to learn, is to in- 
crease his interest. There is no growth either in brain power or in mental 
or heart culture without interest. No danger of damage to the pupil if 
he is interested and has plenty of pure air and exercise. Interest is the 
lubricating material which prevents mental " wear and tear." We seldom 
become tired when interested, but are always tired when uninterested. 
Interest is the product of an object in view, and the graduating system 
has an object — the completion of a course of study. The long hours which 
a young man spends with his lady love seem to him but moments, and 
the seven years which Jacob served for Rachel seemed to him but a few 
days. 

In order to give progressive workers in elementary education a clear 
conception of the origin and operation of the system under consideration^ 
I'propose to speak of 
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THE GRADUATING SYSTEM FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS — ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND 

PROSPECTS FOR UNIVERSAL ADOPTION. 

This system had its origin in 1876, in Monongalia County, West Virginia^ 
a county bordering on Mason and Dixon's line. 

I propose to give a brief statement of the circumstances under which 
this system originated, and to show that its introduction into the free 
schools of Monongalia County, produced an educational revival, unpar- 
alleled in the history of primary-school work. 

I propose to prove from official reports of superintendents of several 
counties into which the system has been introduced that, although it is 
still in its infancy — in a fragmentary state, it carries with it the spirit of 
revival. 

1 propose to show that this system from its origin, has been endorsed 
by the leading educators and the public press of West Virginia. 

I propose to prove by the minutes of the State Teachers* Association of 
West Virginia, that, in 1877, a resolution was adopted by that body, 
recommending the system to county superintendents throughout the 
State for their adoption. 

I propose to show by State papers that the General Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in West Virginia, in his last annual report, recom- 
mends that the system be incorporated into the school law of the State. 

I propose to show from extracts from letters written by men who stand 
at the very front as educators in the United States, that they give the 
system their hearty approval. 

And, lastly, I propose to show that the system has been, within the 
last year, reviewed editorially in a number of the leading educational 
journals of the nation, and that almost without exception they have en- 
dorsed the system and have recommended its universal adoption. 

And now in beginning this point of my subject I will state 

HOW THE GRADUATING SYSTEM WAS INTRODUCED INTO COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

In the autumn of 1873, 1 was employed by Superintendent H. L. Cox, 
to visit the schools of Monongalia County, West Virginia. Most of my 
work as an educator, previous to that time, had been confined to the school- 
room. 

I had long entertained the belief that the common-school course of 
study could be completed by the masses attending the primary schools of 
the nation, in less time than is now devoted to obtaining an imperfect 
knowledge of a few of the branches constituting this course. I resolved 
that while visiting the schools of the county, I would study the secret 
springs of action in school life, and try to devise a plan to facilitate pri- 
mary school work, as broad in its application as the system which seeks 
to educate and to elevate the race. To this end I began to study the 
principles which prompt pupils to action, and the motives which move 
men to make sacrifices for the education of their offspring. 

I made up my mind to visit t^vo schools each day, and to hold an edu- 
cational meeting each evening in one of the school-houses. To these 
evening meetings I invited teachers, pupils, and patrons of the schools. 
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I found that the greatest hindrance to the success of the schools, was lack 
of books and a want of disposition on the part of pupils to take up a 
sufficient number of branches. In many of the schools no subject beyond 
arithmetic had been introduced, although the school law of the State re- 
quires that English Grammar, History, and Geography shall be taught. 
I did what I could in each school to aid the teacher in the organization of 
classes embracing all the branches, and each evening in the educational 
meeting I reported the names of all schools in which such classes had 
been organized, and the name of the teacher in charge of each. These 
evening reports became a matter of public interest in every community 
in the county. Teachers, pupils, and patrons of schools having such 
classes, came from all directions to attend our meetings and hear their 
schools reported. Classes were organized in many schools in advance of 
the superintendent's visits, and he was notified of the fact and requested 
to report them. Thinking that 1 had touched the true key to success, by 
making public the work of each school, I published at the end of the 
school term in the Morgantown Post^ a list of schools, in which classes 
had been formed in all the free-school branches and the name of the 
teacher in charge of each. The county contained at that time seventy- 
eight country schools, and thirty -two of these were reported in the pub- 
lished list— the "roll of honor" Quite a number of teachers whose names 
had not been published, informed me soon after the publication of the 
list, that they did not intend to be left off the roll of honor next year. 
I observed that teachers felt more interest in having their names published 
than pupils and patrons felt in having their schools published. This con- 
vinced me that the most effectual way to reach pupils and patrons of our 
public schools, is in some way, to make public the individual work of 
those pupils who are most deserving of praise. God has wisely implanted 
in all of us a desire to have our names and the names of our kindred and 
friends mentioned in connection with honorable positions. One of the 
highest rewards which we can offer to the diligent and obedient pupil is 
to honor him, and it is no small degree of punishment to the slothful and 
disobedient to let him go unhonored. Believing that it would aid teachers in 
organizing classes in the higher branches, I resolved that in the evening 
educational meetings which I proposed to hold while visiting the schools 
of the county the next winter, I would make public the names of all pupils 
who would take up the entire course of study. 

In the autumn of 1874, when I began visiting schools, I found the com- 
plete course had been taken up in nearly every school. I was delighted 
with the progress made in this matter, and I began to inquire for the pu- 
pils who had taken up the full course, intending to enter their names on 
my Journal for the purpose of reporting them, when to my surprise I 
found that scarcely any of them had taken up more than two studies. 
One had taken up arithmetic and geography, another had taken up arith- 
metic and English grammar, and still another arithmetic and history, 
according as they had 'Mikes and dislikes" for these branches. Feeling 
that I had not yet accomplished my purpose, I next undertook to organ- 
ize in each school a class of advanced pupils who would agree to take ap 
all the free-school branches. This was thought to be, as one who entered 
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the class expressed it, "no fool of a job," and yet, by the aid of teachers, 
I succeeded from day to day in most of the schools. In our educational 
meetings which were held each evening, I reported the names of the pu- 
pils who had entered the classes in each of the schools visited during the 
day, and in other schools near by. The relatives and friends of the pupils 
composing these classes were much pleased with these reports, and in 
most of our meetings the greater part of the audience was made up of rel- 
atives and friends. 

Some of our best teachers entertained fears that at the close of the 
school term the special interest would cease, and most of the members of 
these classes would backslide, and thus render it necessary for us the next 
term to " do our first works." I soon became satisfied that these fears 
were well founded. Pupils had entered these classes supposing that the 
termination of the present school term would release them from all obli- 
gations. Very few of them had made up their minds to complete the 
course of study. In order to obviate this difficulty, I undertook to organ- 
ize in each school a class of volunteers who would agree not only to take 
np the free-school course, but to complete it. 

Pupils very naturally asked, before giving their names as volunteers, 
how soon is this work to be completed, and who is to judge whether or 
not it is well donef 1 replied that each one would have his own time in 
which to complete the course, and we would have to trust to the honor of 
each one to do this well. I organized two classes upon the above condi- 
tions, and in our educational meeting in the evening I stated my plan. 
But it created no interest. No one could see either point or edge to it. It 
fell ** flat as a fiounder." I myself felt that it was a failure, and for the 
the first time I wished that somebody else was superintending the 
schools. After the meeting adjourned I retired, at the house of a friend, 
but found no rest I was full of tossings to and fro. I thought of return- 
ing home and resigning, but that looked like cowardice. I thought of the 
pleasant places occupied by presidents and professors in colleges, and 
principals ^nd teachers in high schools, and I almost envied them their 
pleasures. I remembered noticing not long before, upon the wall of a 
parlor in West Virginia, a diploma, belonging to a young lady, a grad- 
uate of the high school of Fort Wayne, Indiana — my native State. Then 
the inquiry came into my mind ; if they graduated pupils in high schools, 
why not graduate them in low schools? In a moment the darkness fled 
from my mind, — the light flashed and I fancied it was day. I felt sure I 
had made the discovery. I said we will bring all the plans and appliances 
irom the higher schools, and apply them to the primary schools. 

We will have annual examinations, and commencement exercises, and 
we will grant diplomas, and form alumni associations. 

Early next morning I entered upon my duties with renewed energies, 
and undertook to organize by the aid of the teacher in each school, a class 
of volunteers who would agree not only to take up the free-school course, 
but to complete it in a given length of time, and to pass a public exam- 
ination in the same. I found very few pupils who were advanced far 
'enough to enable them to complete the course during that term, so I pro- 
posed that a public examination be held by the county superintendent in 
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each district (not sub-district) in the county, at the end of the school term 
of^the next year, and that each pupil who should pass such examination 
creditably, would receive a handsome diploma or honorary certificate, 
signed by the county superintendent and the teacher of the school in 
which he had completed the course. This class was termed 

THE ORADUATINQ CLASS OE 1876. 

I found, however, that pupils who were willing to enter this class were 
not numerous. Many parents expressed their doubts about the propriety 
of their children making such pledges. The teachers, almost without ex- 
ception, and the more intelligent people, gave the plan^their hearty coop- 
eration. 

At the ensuing election, held August 13, 1875, 1 was, without opposition, 
elected county superintendent, which I regarded not only a compliment 
to myself, but an endorsement of the graduating system which I had in- 
augurated. 

In the autumn of 1875, as soon as the schools were fully in operation, 
I commenced my visitations, taking with me a sample of our free-school 
diploma, a handsome certificate 9 by 14 inches, neatly framed, which I 
exhibited in each school. I found that the graduating system was rap- 
idly growing in popular favor, and so I undertook to organize in each 
school, where there was material for doing so, not only a class for 1876, 
but also a class for 1877. Our educational meetings which were held each 
evening had, in the meantime, so increased in interest that school-houses 
were insufficient for the accommodation of our vast audiences, and trustees 
of churches opened their houses of worhip for our accommodation. I 
held while visiting that winter, forty-three of these meetings — twenty- 
seven in churches. Numerous topics connected with popular education 
were discussed at these meetings, and addresses were delivered by pro- 
fessors in the University, ministers of the Gospel, teachers, farmers, and 
mechanics. I availed myself each evening of the opportunity to report 
the names of those who had entered the classes of 1876 and 1877. I pro- 
posed to publish these names in the county newspaper, and a spirited em- 
ulation arose between the schools of each district, and an equal rivalry 
between the several districts, as to which school in each district, or which 
district in the county should excel in the number and quality of its grad- 
uates. Teachers, pupils, and patrons of the schools became recruiting 
agents to obtain volunteers, and not unfrequently the ranks were increased 
by pupils publicly entering the classes at our educational meetings, and 
almost every mail brought me letters giving names to be added to the 
classes. 

In addition to the classes of 1876 and 1877, 1 suggested that each teacher 
form two other classes, so that each school would have four classes, and 
most of them did so. Pupils unprepared to enter either of these classes 
compose the Preparatory Department. One of the grandest results of this 
classification, was 
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THE EFFECT PRODUCED UPON PUPILS WHO ENTERED THE GRADUATING CLASSES. 

They had voluntarily consented to do a certain amount of work in a given 
length of time, and their work would be publicly tested. Every student 
of human nature could anticipate the result. Pupils began to count the 
months, and weeks, and days, in which this work was to be accomplished. 
They were found numbering the pages in their history, geography, and 
English grammar, and counting the problems in arithmetic, in order to as- 
certain how many pages should be studied, and how many problems 
solved each day, in order to complete these studies, and review, before 
examination day. The work of governing was greatly reduced, thereby 
giving the teacher more time for his legitimate work — teaching. 

In order that all may understand what I mean by the free-school course, 
I will say that the school law of West Yii^inia prescribes 

A COURSE OF STUDY IN THE FREE SCHOOLS. 

Section 11 of the school law reads as follows; ** In the primary schools 
there shall be taught Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, History, Geography, and such other branches as the 
Board of Education may direct." 

No College or University has a course of study more clearly defined 
than the law prescribes for our free schools. 

Toward the close of the school term the chief topic of conversation in 
each community was the 

FIRST ANNUAL DISTRICT EXAMINATION. 

Unwilling to assume the responsibility of conducting these examinations 
without aid, I secured the services of Prof. H. L. Cox, Principal of the 
Morgan town Graded School ; Prof. F. S. Lyon, Principal of Preparatory 
Department of West- Virginia University; and Prof. W. R. White, late 
Superintendent of Free Schools of West Virginia. Our first examination 
was held the 25th of February, and the last one on the 11th of March, 
two being held each week. Each examination occupied one day, and a 
commencement exercise was held each evening. The county superin- 
tendent, aided by one or more of the Professors named above, conducted 
each examination. The teachers of the district graded each member of 
the class, and granted permission to the county superintendent to graduate 
those who were accounted worthy. 

The evening exercises consisted of original and select orations, essays, 
and select reading by members of the class, address by one or more of 
the Professors above named, and the granting of diplomas by the county 
superintendent Two hundred and sixty-one pupils had entered the class 
of 1876, and of this number, one hundred and ninety-six completed the 
course and received diplomas. 

I quote from my report of 1876, in order to show the interest our people 
felt in these examinations: "With a single exception, the largest 
churches in the several districts were insufficient to accommodate, even 
during the day, the vast numbers who came to witness the examinations. 
And these were not disinterested spectators ; they were our most intelli- 
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gent people — the cream of society — men and women who had sons, or 
daughters, or grand-children, or friends in the class, in whom they were 
deeply interested." 
About the first of September, 1876, we published 

THE FIRST CATALOGUE OF THE FREE SCHOOLS OF MONONGALIA COUNTY, 

a copy of which I have before me. Tliis catalogue embraces the annual 
report of the County Superintendent, and a report from every school in 
the county. 

Six hundred copies were published at a cost of sixty dollars ; most of 
them were taken by teachers and pupils at cost, and the residue were dis- 
tributed gratuitously by the county superintendent. 

Each school occupies one page in the catalogue. The name of the school, 
the name of the teacher, number of youths entitled to attend, number of 
youths on teacher's roll, daily average attendance, daily per cent of at- 
tendance, branches taught, and number of pupils studying each branch, 
the names of graduates and undergraduates, all these points of interest 
are presented in the report of each school. 

It is certainly strange that we have never before had any plan for pre- 
senting to the public in permanent form the individual work of each school. 
No volume of the same cost, except the Bible, is so interesting to the fam- 
ilies of a county as the book that contains the names and grades of the 
children attending the public schools. 

In the autumn of 1876, as soon as the schools were fully at work, I com- 
menced my annual visits. Fears had been entertained by some that the 
members of these graduating classes would conclude that graduation meant 
an end to study. I was highly gratified to find that these fears were with- 
out foundation, and that at least ninety per cent of the members of these 
classes were in school, many of them pursuing studies beyond the free- 
school course. Desiring to give the young people the highest mental 
training that our free schools can possibly afford, I introduced a plaa 
which gave a large number of them the privilege of 

WRITING FOR THE PRESS AND SPEAKING FROM THE PLATFORM. 

At each one of our educational meetings, at the request of the editors, 
a corresponding secretary for each of our county papers — the Morgantown 
Ne%i) Dominion and the Morgantown Post — was appointed. Nearly one 
hundred of our young people have thus commenced to write for public 
papers. I held in each district in the county, for the benefit of these 
classes, after giving due notice of the same, 

THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE ALUMNI. 

The exercises in each of these meetings consisted of original and select 
orations, essays, and select readings. No public meetings pertaining to 
our free-school work, have elicited more interest, or attracted larger crowds, 
than these. In order to secure a permanent organization of the alumni of 
each district, I provided ballots, and held an election at each meeting, for 
a President, Vice-President, and a Secretary. A gentleman to deliver an 
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oration and a lady to read an essay at the district examination were also 
chosen by ballot. These were also elected by the members of the alumni 
association from its own body. 

From the reports of our first annual district alumni meetings, it appears^ 
that more than eighty of the members of the class of 1876 embraced the 
opportunity to speak and read in the presence of large audiences. The 
self-possession shown by the members of the various classes in their per- 
formanceSy and in the election of officers, elicited universal commendation. 
The privilege of addressing popular assemblages, and reading to full 
houses, is not often given to the youth who attend our free schools. It is 
claimed by some that the ability to speak and read in public is possessed 
in a high degree by but few persons. If this be true, it is the more im- 
portant that the schools in which the masses are educated, give opportu- 
nity for the development of this gift wherever it exists. 

OUR SECOND ANNUAL DISTRICT EXAMINATIONS, 

for the graduating class of 1877, were held at the enpl of the school term, 
and one hundred and ten pupils completed the course, and obtained di- 
plomas. These were granted by the teachers present, on a scale from one 
to ten — five being medium and ten excellent. No pupil graduated whose 
average grade was not above seven. It was not expected that the class 
in the county this year would be as large as it was last year, as we had 
last year the cream produced by several years' work. Many persons at 
the close of the examinations in 1876, were of the opinion that in order to 
have graduates in 1877, it would be necessary to use "skimmed milk." 
Many of these, however, after witnessing the examinations of the classes 
of 1877, agree that " the graduates of this year are richer than last." 

The attendance upon these examinations, both day and night, and the 
interest manifested by the masses in them, were quite equal to last year. 
The same may be said of our educational meetings which were held each 
evening while I was visiting schools. I held in the year including district 
alumni meetings and examinations, 

FIFTY-TWO EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

in the county — forty-two in churches, and ten in school-houses, t 

THE THIRD ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 

wereheld in the spring of 1878, and were no less interesting than those of 
previous years. Eighty-eight pupils completed the course, were exam- 
ined, and graduated. 

In order to show the interest felt in this cause by the people after test- 
ing the plan for three years, I make an extract from an editorial letter 
"^Titten by George W. Atkinson, Esq., Editor of the Daily and Weekly 
Standard, of the city of Wheeling, after spending one week in this county, 
witnessing the examinations held at the close of the term, in a leading 
editorial, published in the Standard of March 4th, 1878, in speaking of the 
attendance upon these examinations, says: "Such crowds of people we 
have never seen assembled in the rural districts, even at barbecues, during 
political campaigns." 
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The fourth and last annual examinations held in March, 1879, were 
equally as well attended as those of former years. When this system was 
first introduced, and the first annual examinations were ended, some of 
my personal friends expressed the opinion that we should he unable to 
repeat them ; that by the next year the novelty would be gone, and that 
we should neither have ])atrons nor pupils to attend them. 

Experience, however, has proved that after four annual examinations, 
and three annual meetings of the alumni have been held and three annual 
catalogues have been published, the interest of the public in this systen^ 
is undiminished. 

I have observed with pleasure ever since the origin of this plan that 

THE LEADING EDUCATORS OF WEST VIRGINIA HAVE HEARTILY ENDORSED THJt 

GRADUATING SYSTEM. 

I name a few prominent educators of West Virginia, who after witness- 
ing the annual examinations and commencement exercises of our free 
schools have complimented the system. 

Prof. W. R. White, ex-State Superintendent of West Virginia. 

Rev. J. R. Thompson, President of West-Vii^inia University. 

Prof. H. L. Cox, late Principal of Morgantown Graded School. 

ProL F. S. Lyon, Vice-President of West-Virginia University. 

Prof. F. H. Crago, Principal of Moundsville Graded School. 

Prof. D. B. Purinton, of Preparatory Department of West- Virginia 
University. 

ITS adoption has been recommended by the press throughout the stats. 

My limited space will allow me to refer only to a few of the leading 
journals. 

The following references to the editorial columns of three newspapers 
published in the city of Wheeling, having each a daily and weekly issue^ 
and wielding a greater influence than any other three papers in the State, 
show, in a clear light, the opinion of the several editors. 

The Wheeling Intel Hgencer, in its issue of December 27th, 1876, contains 
a leading editorial entitled "A Great Step Forward in Education in West 
Virginia," in which the graduating system as introduced into the free 
schools of Monongalia County is carefully reviewed, and its adoption 
throughout the State is earnestly recommended. 

The Wheeling Register in its issue of November 18th, 1877, contains an 
editorial from wiiich I extract the following: 

" The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The value of Mr. Wadk's 
plan has borne the test of experience. It is a laborious plan and need not 
l3e attempted by an ignorant, careless, or lazy superintendent While it is 
like all valuable pieces of machinery, very simple, it needs brains, tact, 
and enthusiasm to cause it to run. Where all these qualities are possessed, 
this little piece of school machinery works as quietly, smoothly, and effec- 
tively as a Corliss engine." 

The Wheeling Standard, in its issue of March 4th, 1878, contains an ar- 
ticle on the graduating system, written by the editor, G. W. Atkinson, Esq^ 
after he had spent one week in our county, witnessing the annual exam in- 
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ations and commencement exercises of our free schools, from which I 
make the following extract : 

** We cannot recommend Mr. Wade's plan too highly. It is just the 
thing to bring our public schools up to the standard of usefulness and re- 
spectability which they were intended by the authors of the law to be. It 
is a common-sense plan, and wherever it has been introduced it works 
like a charm. » * * * After having witnessed the entire workings of 
the system inaugurated by Mr. Wadb, we are now more than everiniavor 
of it, and sincerely hope that our State Superintendent will make it apart 
of his next report to the Legislature, asking its adoption.'' 

The Parkersburg State Journal says : 

"This system, if adopted throughout the State, would in a few years 
cause West Virginia to rival Massachusetts." 

The West- Virginia (Weekly) Journal of Education, published at Mor- 
gantown, in Monongalia County, is the earnest advocate of this system. 
The editor, Rev. J. R. Thompson — the youngest University President on 
the continent, but one of the most progressive educators in the nation — 
has, in public and in private, from the platform and through the press, 
urged the universal adoption of the graduating system. As President 
Thompson has attended more of our annual examinations and seen more 
of the operations of this system than any man, except the county superin- 
tendent, his testimony is worthy of great weight. I make an extract from 
a leading editorial on the graduating system, published in his journal of 
December 4th, 1878 : 

"It has indeed produced in Monongalia County, and is destined to pro- 
duce all over the State of West Virginia, an educational revival. It is safe 
to say that no subject so interests the people of Monongalia County to-day, 
as the education of their sons and daughters. They talk about that more 
than anything else. No subject presents such charms as that of education, 
and larger crowds can be gathered to witness the annual examinations in 
the several districts than can be called together by the most eloquent 
preacher or the most popular political orators. The writer of this article 
has accompanied Superintendent Wade twice through the county on 
the occasion of these examinations, and he has marvelled again and again 
at the deep and abiding interest of the people in the school work. They 
come early to the ^house in which the examination is being held, they 
come in all kinds of disagreeable weather, they come from three, four, or 
five, and sometimes ten miles. Their interest never flags through the 
entire day ; they remain until eleven and sometimes twelve o'clock at 
night, and they go away as from half-finished feasts., with appetites keen, 
as ever for mind food, affectionately and enthusiastically devoted to the 
school of the people. We are among those who believe that it is possible 
for this State to have a prosperous, honorable, influential future, but we 
are quite confident of the truth of the statement that this future is possible 
only by the general education of the people, and we are sure that no better 
plan has thus far been devised to secure this very desirable end than the 
introduction^into the public school by efficient county superintendents^ 
of this system of graduation. Let Jt be tried." 
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I might call the testimony of a multitude of newspapers all over the 
State, but time will not permit. I cannot, however, close this part of my 
subject without acknowledging the indebtedness of the cause of education 
in Monongalia County to our county papers, the Morgantown New Do- 
minionj and the Post. 

I would say to educators everywhere that the public press, one of the 
** great powers,'* is almost always willing, and should be used by you, to 
promote the interests of popular education. 

Since the introduction of the graduating system into the schools of 
Monongalia County, it has been adopted in several other counties of the 
State. All our county superintendents make annual reports to the State 
Superintendent of the condition of the schools of their several counti^ 
I shall take from the printed report of the State Superintendent 

THE OFFICIAL TESTIMONY OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS WHO HAVE TRIED THE 

GRADUATING SYSTEM. 

Superintendent W. M. Wirt, of Marshall County, m his report for the 
year ending August 31st, 1876, says : 

" With the help of the teachers, I introduced Superintendent Wade's 
plan of holding district examinations and granting diplomas to those who 
could pass a creditable examination in the current common - school 
branches. This, I think, had a good effect, as many pupils studied with 
an object, and endeavored to acquire a more practical knowledge of what 
they were studying than before. Diplomas were granted to two pupils in 
Liberty, to two in Union, and to three in Clay Districts, and to seventeen in 
the Independent District, Moundsville, while more than one hundred 
entered the graduating class of the present year. I think the system a 
good one, and would recommend it to the Superintendents and teachers 
of other counties, as it has worked well so far as tried in this county." 

In his report for the year ending Aug. 31st, 1878, having tested the 
system another year, he says : 

'^ In the spring months I held examinations in the different districts, 
■which were very interesting occasions, as the graduates delivered speeches 
in the evenings. In a few instances their commencement exercises woald 
<x>mpare favorably with similar exercises in colleges and seminaries. 
There were seventy -six graduates during the year, most of whom showed a 
thorough knowledge of the common-school curriculum. There will be more 
than one hundred graduates in the incoming year. I make no argument 
in favor of this system, but will respectfully refer you to Mr. Wade's Cat" 
alogue of Monongalia-County Schools, in which he urges, at some length, 
its adoption throughout the State. I will simply say to Superintendents 
of other counties : — try it with a determination to make it a success, and 
you will soon be convinced of its adaptability to the work to be done." 

Superintendent T. A. Parks, of T>'ler County in his report for the year 
ending Aug. 31st, 1878, says : 

Much of this increased attendance, with the superior work done in the 
schools last winter, we attribute to the teachers' institutes that were held 
in the county, especially the one held in Middlebourne, in November 
1877, conducted by the County Superintendent and Mr. A. L. Wadk, 
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County Superintendent of Monongalia County, assisted by President 
Thompson, of the State University, and Mr. G. W. Atkinson, editor of 
the Wheeling Standard. Many questions of vital importance to the 
Public Schools were discussed in the Institute, pronainent among which 
was the graduating system as originated and introduced by Mr. Wade into 
the Free Schools of Monongalia County, and as adopted and practiced in 
other counties of the State. The teachers of the county voted unani- 
mously to adopt it in T>'ler County. 

Superintendent Jonathan M. Satterfield, of Marion County, in his 
report for the year ending August 31st, 1878, says : 

" Another great auxiliary in the work with us, as it is recognized by 
almost every one, is our system of graduation and examination for schol- 
ars, introduced during the year. Though the extra labor demanded of 
me to introduce this feature, and to carry on its operations during the 
term was very considerable, I feel on viewing the results, well satisfied 
with the project, and know that my labor has not been in vain. As I for- 
ward you a copy of our catalogue, reporting this work in full, for the year, 
I will not consume space in detailing particulars herCf and will remark no 
further concerning it, save to express the earnest desire that all our county 
superintendents may introduce and give this system a trial." 

I could bring additional testimony of like character, but we are told in 
a very "Old Book," that **In the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word shall be established/' 

A resolution, an oflQcial copy of which was furnished me by the sec- 
retary, shows 

THB ACTION OP THE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION OF WEST VIRGINIA. 

" At the state Teachers' Association held at Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
August 28th, 29th and 30th, 1877, a resolution was presented by Prof. J. 
BoNAR, of Mounds'ville Graded School, and amended by Prof. J. McMdr- 
RAN, Principal of Shepherdstown Normal School, which amendment was 
adopted by a vote of the Association, and reads as follows : 

** Resolved, That the system introduced by Superintendent A. L. Wade, 
into the free schools of jVfonongalia County, providing for grading schools, 
holding annual district examinations, and granting diplomas to pupils who 
complete the free-school branches, be recommended to county superin- 
tenoents throughout West Virginia for their adoption." 

In order to present the 

OPINION OF state SUPERINTENDENT PENDLETON UPON THE ORADUATINO 

SYSTEM 

I will make an extract from his last annual report to the Governor of 
^est Virginia. Under the head of " Graded Primary Instruction " the 
Superintendent says : 

" All education should be conducted with method— a rational progress, 
towards a definite^ end, is the secret of success in every undertaking. But, 
in our Primary Schools, while we have a prescribed set of subjects and 
Text-Books, there is no prescribed order in which the subjects shall be 
studied, nor arrangement of the pupils in classes, nor designation of the 
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time to be given to them respectively. There ought to be a beginning — a 
regular order of progress, and end to the Primary course of instruction. 
This has been felt by some of our best County Superintendents, and Su- 
perintendent Wade, of Monongalia County, has succeeded in introducing 
a method in the schools of his county, that has worked with admirable 
success. But so long as it is left to each teacher to do as he lists, with 
respect to the organization and conduct of school work, we can have bat 
little system or uniformity in it. I suggest that authority be given to pre- 
scribe a regular course of Primary instruction, to be generally followed in 
the schools, with provision for the examination and graduation of all pu- 
pils who satisfactorily complete it." 

Finding that the graduating system met with universal favor in West 
Virginia I concluded a few months ago to send copies of the Third Annual 
Catalogue of the Free Schools of Monongalia County to some of the highest 
Officials, Instructors, and Educators connected with the educational work 
in the United States in order to obtain 

THE OPINIONS OP THE BeST EDUCATORS OP THE NATION, 

I have with me to-day responsive letters and editorials from which I 
shall present brief extracts. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, late United-States Commissioner of Education 
at the Paris Exposition, in a letter dated Boston, February 28th, 1879, 
says: 

" Dear Sir : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 22d, with the accompanying copy of your report as County Super- 
intendent of Schools. I have read with interest your account of the 
* graduating system,* and I cheerfully comply with your request to give 
you my opinion of it 

The essential features of the system, as I understand it, consist of 
three elements, namely : 

1. The classification of the pupils according to their grade of advance- 
ment in all the required branches. 

2. A final examination each year to ascertain what pupils have satis- 
factorily completed the prescribed course of instruction. 

3. The granting of diplomas to such pupils as have completed the 
course. 

To your system, so far as it embraces these features, I give my cordial 
approval. Wisely administered, it would produce, without doubt, very 
beneficial results. I have never before heard of such a system being 
thoroughly carried out in all its details in the rural districts of this coun- 
try. In its application to city schools the plan is not novel. *   But 
the system is liable to abuses which should be carefully looked after. 

From your report I feel convinced that you are doing an admirable 
work, and I have no doubt that your county ought to be marked as a 
bright spot on the education map of the country." 

" Very truly yours, 

John D. Philbrick. " 
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** A. li. Wade, Esq., 8up*t Schools, 

" Monongalia County, W. Va." 

COMMONWEALTH OP PENNSYLVANIA. 

Department of Public Instruction. 

Harrisburg, Feb, 22d, 1879. 
AXBX. L. Wadk, Esq., 

Coanty Superintendent, Monongalia Co., W. Va. 

My Dear Sir: — I have time only to glance at your report, but I have no 

doubt from what I have seen of it that your " graduating system " may 

be made to do a great amount of good in public schools. If you will send 

me a concise account of it and its workings, I will publish it in the School 

Journal. I shall not have room for a long article. 

Yours truly, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM." 

I will now give an extract from a letter of Dr. John Hancock, Presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association. It is dated at Dayton, 
Ohio, April 8th. 1879. He says : 

" I have read your report with much interest, and join most heartily 
with the distinguished educators you have named in commending your 
'graduating system' for primary schools, as worthy the consideration of 
educators throughout the country, I make no question that the system 
will serve a very valuable purpose in stimulating youth to greater exer- 
tion in study, and at once prove an incentive to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge both effectual and healthy.'' 

George P. Brown, President of the Department of Elementary Schools 
of the National Educational Association, in a letter dated Toledo, Ohio, 
May 7th, 1879, says : 

" I thank you for the copy of your report It is one of the best I have 
ever seen." 

Hon. John Eaton, United-States Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Education, in a letter dated Washington, March 4th, 1879, says: 

"Your letter of the 19th inst. and the copy of your Third Annual 
Catalogue are received. I have not had time to examine the pamphlet, 
so that I can hardly give my views yet, as to the graded system devised 
by yourself. I shall read your pamphlet with much interest." 

In a subsequent letter (March 14th,) Mr. Eaton says: 

" It is very unsafe to express an opinion upon such a matter without a 
personal investigation." 

Barneses Educational Monthly y February number, contains an editorial 
which so clearly presents and so heartily approves the graduating system 
that I present it in full, notwithstanding I have already referred to it, 
The editor says : 

" The question has frequently been asked of late. What is meant by a 
common-school course ? It has been nothing but a mixture of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with a quantity of geography, history, and science 
in quantities to suit the taste ; there has been no course in it. In a 
multitude of cases what a child studies depends upon the blind judgment 
of parents or the momentary convenience or caprice of teachers. The 
80-caUed common-school course is no course at all. We most earnestly 
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commend any superintendent or teacher who can suggest any way by 
which order can be obtained, and the confusion now existing avoided. 
Mr. A. L. Wade, County Superintendent, Monongalia County, W. Va., 
has done more in this direction than any other person of whom we have 
heard. In his work he has accomplished the following results, which we 
commend to all similar workers throughout the Union : 

1. The primary t>ranche8 are taken up as one course of study for 
graduation. 

2. The time in which each advanced pupil agrees to complete a certain 
course is fixed. 

3. Public examinations of graduating classes are held annually, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete prescribed courses. 

4. Alumni associations of those who have graduated are formed. 

5. An annual catalogue containing the names of all pupils attending 
school in the county during the year is published. In this catalogue, the 
names of all pupils are placed in their appropriate classes, showing from 
year to year what advancement has been made. 

In all this work there is needed careful and intelligent supervision- 
The plan is admirable, and if it should be universally adopted it would 
give our County Commissioners and Superintendents a definite work to 
do, and unify our common schools, so that we could point .with some 
show of truth and reason to the Common-School System of the United 
States of America." 

The Teacher J published in this city, one of the neatest and cheapest of 
the Monthlies, in the January number concludes a review of the Third 
Annual Catalogue of the Free Schools of Monongalia County, in these 
words : 

'' The graduating system as described in the pamphlet before us, is a 
grand step in the march of education. We hail with satisfaction an ap- 
pliance of this kind coming as it does from a live teacher, and exhibiting 
results of practical experience in the school-room." 

The Monthly Normal Review^ July number, contains a leading editorial 
on the graduating system, from which I make the following extracts: 

" It is simply the application to .primary schools of a well-grounded 
principle employed in all higher schools. Every student who enters col- 
lege, for example, has his course mapped out for him. He may do more, 
but there is a minimum of work which he must do. So here as soon as 
a child passes from the preparatory grade to his class, he knows how 
much work he has to do, and how much time he has for doing it. It in- 
sures also a variety of studies, and we do not believe Mr. Wade states it 
too strongly when he says, ' My opinion is that a pupil from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, who has had some advantages in school, will do better 
in each branch ^ if he takes up the entire free- school course, than he will 
do if he takes up nothing beyond arithmetic' It furnishes the pupil an 
incentive to work. He has publicly pledged himself to accomplish a cer- 
tain thing, and has associated himself with others striving for the same 
epd; and now it is no longer the teacher who urges him on, but his own 
self-pride, his emulative feelings, his love for the approval of friends, and 
added to these and equally potent with any of them the desire for th e ap 
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proval and fear of the condemnation of public opinion at whos^ bar he 
is now judged. Our country schools certainly need some attention, and 
we know of no plan more promising of good than this. It has been tried 
in some places, and we would gladly see it adopted in more ; for though 
objections may be found to it, nevertheless it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it is certainly freer from faults than many other plans already in 
vogue. At the very least it merits a fair trial and a full discussion, and 
we hope it may have both these as soon as possible." 

The New-England Journal of Educationy of May 8th, 1879, published the 
article from Barneses Educational MonMy, to which I have referred, and 
in a kindly manner makes this criticism. I give the first sentence and the 
last paragraph: 

"Superintendent Wadb» of Monongalia County, West Virginia, has 
adopted a graduating plan for primary schools, which seems to be produ- 
cing a revolution in that section ; but whether it is due to his enthusiasm 
as an educational worker, or to the merits of the system we at this distance 
of remove cannot decide. It has occurred to us that it may be possible for 
teachers to exalt the form at the expense of the substance, and that in 
looking too earnestly for the formation of system which shall embrace 
a multitade of schools and teachers, we are liable to lose that which is the 
thing of greatest value in education — ^the individuality of both teacher and 
pupil. We hope to examine the results of Mr. Wade's efforts more fully 
when we shall be better able to judge of their merits." 

The Educational Weekly, Chicago, of March 28th, contains an editorial 
of more than two columns in which the system is carefully and critically 
reviewed. I extract two paragraphs which give the spirit of the article : 

" There can be no question but that such a course will very materially 
quicken the interest of both pupils and parents in the public schools. 
The same personal ambition is appealed to in the children as that which 
inspires the academic or college student to apply himself diligently to his 
studies, and finally graduate from the course with a formal certificate of 
attainments. And this is also the testimony of Superintendent Wade 
after having well tried the plan. 

This question is one of great importance in the administration of the pub- 
lic-school system, and the friends of that system should give it a fair consid- 
eration. While, therefore, the Weekly would approve and defend every 
such movement as that of Superintendent Wade, in West Virginia, if 
judiciously and wisely conducted, it would caution all who are devoted to 
such prc^ressive steps to advance slowly and carefully guard against 
abuses which are apt to follow close upon the heels of all true progress." 

The American Journal of Education, St. Louis, April number, contains 
an editorial which I present in full : • ' 

" We hope the article on Schools in West Virginia, published in our last 
issue, was very carefully read. 

"We see in it many things to admire and to commend. 

" As a means of interesting both the pupil and the parent, it proved to 
be eminently successful. The parents, too, were tax-payers, and it gave 
18 
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Ihe teachers sjx opportunity to demonstrate to the tax-payers the worth 
and the measure of their work. We should have more liheral ettimaUi 
made for all our schools in this State, if the tax-payers knew what and how 
much our teachers are doing. 

** Not knowing much ahout it, they are disposed to cut down the ** eeti- 
mates " for teachers' wages and other necessary things, to the lowest figure 
possible. 

'' For this, our teachers themselves are very much to blame. They do 
not take care that the tax-payers shall be kept well posted on what the 
schools are doing — on what improvements are being made. 

"This graduating system, adopted and so successfully carried out by 
Mr. A. L. Wadb of Monongalia County, West Virginia, would certainly 
work a much-needed reform in this direction. 

** There is so much of real practical valae in it, touching as it does this 
vital question of the worth and the work of our teachers, that we are dis- 
posed strongly to commend it to the attention of our friends all through 
the West and South." 

But I must close this testimony, and conclude this argument. I have 
presented a system which is n^noj and have shown that its introduction 
into the Free Schools of Monongalia County, West Virginia, produced an 
educational revival of unusual interest, and that although four years have 
elapsed this interest is undiminished. I have shown that the State 
Teachers' Association of West Virginia recommends the adoption of this 
system throughout the State. I have proved by official reports of County 
Superintendents who have tested the system, that it carries with it the 
spirit of revival. I have shown that the public press of West Viiginla 
favors its adoption. I have proved by the official report of the General 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in West Virginia that it is a plan 
that has worked with admirable success, and that he favors its adoption 
by law. I have shown by letters and editorials that some of the foremost 
thinkers and freshest writers connected with the educational work of the 
nation, favor the system. 

I now leave the subject with the Association, believing that it will re. 
ceive due consideration. Permit me to say in conclusion that we are en- 
gaged in a grand cause, the education and elevation of oor race. To edu- 
cate a being whom God made a little lower than the angels, and then 
crowned him with glory and honor, is a noble work, but we must not for. 
get that edtication embraces the culture of the whole manioUh all hisfacuUia. 



In discussion, J. W. Harvby, of Chester Co., Pa., said that he consid- 
ered the subject of the utmost importance. A modification of present 
methods would have a tendency to keep pupils in school a greater length 
of time. It would also be a stimulus to both teachers and pupils. 

W. A. Bell, of Indiana, said that the graded system in country schools 
was not a new thing in Indiana. It had been in operation in that State 
for the past six years, and in all the counties having efficient county su- 
perintendents had proved a success. In some of the best counties the 
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^hools are not only graded, but at the close of the course an examination 
is held by the county superintendent and " certificates " are given to those 
who have successfully completed the course. 



Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, of Ohio, read a paper on 

THE FIRST SCHOOL DAYS. 

At the opening of the fall term of our city schools, children, varying in 
^e from four to seven years, come pouring into the lowest department 
until not only the seats, but often the edges of the platform and all other 
available places are overflowing with a jostling, uncomfortable, disconcerted 
'Crowd. In the confusion many children get into the wrong grades and 
must be exchanged. Some are found not to be of legal age, and must be 
«ent home ; some are too old for this grade and yet not sufficiently ad- 
vanced for the next. These and similar things demand the immediate at- 
tention of the teacher; added to this are constant interruptions from the 
necessary visits of school officials and interviews with parents. It is un- 
-der such conditions as these that the primary teacher has to begin her 
important work. If during the first week she succeed in organizing her 
school, in recording names, ages, and residences, in getting each pupil 
properly provided with slate, pencil, sponge, and other necessary materials, 
in having slates ruled, pencils sharpened, etc., she will have accomplished 
much, and her school, so far as the mere machinery of management is 
concerned, will be ready to begin work. But while the teacher is doing 
all this, there sit the little 'children in the close school for four, five — in 
some wicked cities even six — hours each day. The majority of these 
children have never before been inside of a school-room, and everything 
about them is new and strange. Whence have these children come? 
Prom homes whose influences vary as the number of families the children 
represent. How various, then, must be the impressions, produced upon 
them by these first days of school ! The teacher, as she looks over the 
room, will observe that nearly every type of character, nearly every phase 
of disposition, may be studied in the faces before her. Here she will see 
a bold, defiant boy, a little Arab from the streets, who never heard a word 
of love — he is on the look out that no one get^the better of him ; and be- 
side him sits a timid girl, the pet of a household, who misses her pleasant 
home and wants to run away and hide her head in her mother's bosom. 
There is the bully with an air of bravado ; there the sly puss ; and yonder 
a &dr young face full of expectation, dashed a little, it may be, by awe of 
the teacher, and chilled by a sense of loneliness, but the little one loves 
novelty, and is eager to push forward on the pathway of life. Here is a 
spoiled darling, pouting because she finds herself not, as at home, the 
centre of interest, but only one of a crowd ; and near is the little girl who 
has been obliged " to help" ever since she could walk ; the only happi- 
ness her childhood will ever know she will find in the school-room. Here 
is a little idealist ; already he dreams of conquering the world he knows, 
be it to dig a deeper well, to build a higher wall, to sail the ocean, or scale 
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the clouds. He has not yet made acquaintance with the sad word fail. 
And by his side, with tearful eyes, sits the child so easily discouraged that 
he must be helped over all the rough places. 

What can be done with such a number of children, so different both by 
nature and previous training and influences, and so differently affected by 
their surroundings? How is the teacher to weld these diverse elements 
into one harmonious whole ? For before she can hope to control or teach 
them as a class, she must first accomplish this. These children know no 
songs, recitations^ or exercises in common. They cannot read, write, nor 
print, and the first instruction to be given in any of these subjects to chil- 
dren, so dazed, and ignorant of school ways as these are, must be exceed- 
ingly difficult under favorable circumstances, but under the existing ones 
of constant interruption, and an entire ignorance on the part of the teacher 
of the children, is an impossibility. Some teachers say that all they can 
do during the first two or three days is to keep the children in their seats 
and make them be quiet. Quiet is better than disorder, certainly ; but 
what a bitter alternative is this ! Some teachers say ** they are such little 
things, it would be cruel to make them mind," and so they coax and en- 
tertain them. This way is worse even than the other; for that teacher 
who, by entertaining her pupils too soon or too much, releases them from 
the restraint of strangeness before she has secured complete control over 
them, will soon find herself confronted by a mob of wilful children, boiling 
over with mischief. If, then, it be impo ssible to instruct the children, 
cruel to keep them still, and dangerous to entertain them, what shall the 
teacher do ? The easiest solution to this problem would be pleasant^' 
school-rooms, smaller schools, and more teachers, but the question is not 
what the circumstances should be, but what is best to be done under the 
^eircumstances that are. 

It is generally taken for granted that our Normal Schools prepare for the 
emergencies of this time. To a very slight extent they do, but by no 
means does the amount of instruction given meet the demands of the cir- 
cumstances. Such instruction as they give which bears practically upon 
the work of this x>6riod comes under the head of school management. But 
although school management is interwoven thread by thread with the 
work which is necessary to be done during the first six or eight weeks of 
the first school year, yet school management can never cover the whole 
ground. This work has never been analyzed, classified, and systematized 
into any practical form. And the manifold perplexities and annoyances 
of this time and the almost inextricable confusion of ideas resulting there- 
from deter normal instructors from giving explicit directions for the work 
to be done. And so the teacher of this grade is left to engineer her way 
through the labyrinth of difliculties which surrounds her with only a gos- 
samer to guide her. But God made the young women — God bless them !— 
to be teachers of the young children, and so we find in all good primary 
schools a great amount of instruction given which is never counted in as 
a part of the course of study. But unfortunately even teachers who are 
quick to see the need of this instruction and give it, do so in a very desul- 
tory manner and without appreciating the importance and value of that 
which they do. 
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Evidently the teacher needs first to dispel the feeling of strangeness and 
put the children at their ease, to make them feel that their teacher is their 
dear friend and helper, the one to take mother's place during school hours, 
and that their playmates are their companions who are to join with them 
in many pleasant occupations. But she needs to do more than this, she 
needs from the very beginning to accustom the school to act as a whole — 
as a whole to give keen attention and prompt obedience to all orders. 
These ends can be accomplished only by means of conversations, concert 
exercises, both physical and vocal, and story -telling, and training in school 
ways, all combined into one exercise. But to do this the teacher must find 
gome common ground which she is sure is familiar to them all. The or- 
dinary school routine will not do, for that is new to them all. Are there 
DO happy home associations which may be brought into the school-room 
to make them forget that they are in a strange place ? How is it with 
Mother Goose's rhymes? Are they not familiar'to all, and have they not 
learned them under happy auspices? Even the little Arab had some one 
to sing them over his cradle. Mother Goosb's rhymes are not to be utterly 
scorned. No observant mother scorns them. Though many of the songs 
are idle and silly, and some of them mere jargon, yet they, and kindred 
things in other languages have long been a power in the world, and this, 
i believe, is chiefly owing to their associations with mother, home, and 
early childhood. 

Charles Lamb once went into a bookstore to purchase a volume of fairy 
tales for a friend's child. The bbokseller handed him with considerable 
pride a book " Just out, full of new and interesting fairy stories." " No, 
no," answered Lamb, " not that ; I want the old, true fairy stories, that I 
read when I was a child." And so, in spite of their faults, let the teacher 
win the hearts of her children by telling them the true childish jingles 
which first they heard at mother's knee. 

* The hand is the child's first plaything and first tool ; for this reason it 
is one of the best as it is one of the most conveniient objects for a first 
'lesson in observation and expression. All their lives have the children 
had their hands, and yet. that they have never observed them closely and 
have much to find out about them, can soon be made apparent by asking 
them a few questions. Every little hand in the school-room has been 
covered with mother's kisses* Can we find a more natural or stronger 
'link between home and school? Concert exercises will delight and give 
'courage to the children, and at the same time enable the teacher to han- 
dle the school as a unit. Training in school ways^ will give them confi- 
dence and ease in the school-room; stories and songs will develop their 
thought and fueling; familiar conversations will rob the new things of 
their strangeness ; while the teacher, by means of comparisons with 
things at home, can gather around the new, the familiar associations of 
the old: Let her eaqh day grow more and more precise and exacting in 
her training, until she h^s led the unconscious children step by step over 
the borderland into Xhe veiy heart of the school country. By such means 
as thesQ may we hope to weave' the Old life into the new, so that there 
will be no break, but the child will glide from the one to the other 
iscarcely feeling the change. 
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The wise teacher, foreseeing the difScalties she will have to encounter, 
prepares for them beforehand. On the morning of the first day she maka» 
a point of l>eing in her schoolroom so early as to have time to make- 
special preparations for the reception of the children* For her own sake 
she will need to come early in order that she may herself be sore of her 
surroundings. She will see that the room is properly ventilated, is of the 
right temperature ; that the shades are neatly rolled up ; that the table 
covor is neatly put on \ that chalk, erasers, pointers, charts, etc., are in 
place and ready for use ; that the blackboard is at least clean, though it 
would be better if it were adorned- with a few pictures drawn by her own 
hand. Are these trifling matters? They are often neglected, and yet 
attention to such minutisB gives a moral force in favor of order and prepa* 
ration for work before the time for work is come prevents a division of 
attention on the part both of teacher and pupils. 

The ideal teacher would decorate the bare, cold walls of her school-room 
with garlands, would fill the staring windows with blossoming plants, and 
beautify her room with pictures, bouquets, and ornaments. She would 
make the first impression of the school-room so charming that it would 
be to the children always a bright remembrance. 

The teacher, having received the children, cleared her room as {ar as- 
possible of all pupils who do not belong to it and seated the rest, cornea 
at last to the time when she must approach them and address them aa a 
school. How many a young teacher has stood in doubt at such a 
moment! The children are quiet and watchful, wondering what is to 
happen next. The teacher does not stand upon the strange and awe- 
inspiring platform, but down near to the children. In a bright cheery 
way she addresses them. She needs to be careful what words she uses ; 
they must be not only simple and childlike, but they must be common 
words. Generally the teacher's culture is superior to that of her pupils, 
and she will naturally use language to which they are not accustomed* 
She needs therefore to make an estimate of their average capacity and 
adapt her words to it ; else she might almost as well speak to them in a 
foreign tongue. 

In a few pleasant words the teacher greets the children, if her welcome 
be nothing more than simply " I am glad to see you here, children."' 
What she says is not so important as the way in which she says it. Unae- 
customed to the teacher's voice as the children are, they will perhapa 
fail to catch the full meaning of her first sentences, but the impression of 
her tone, her look, her manner, will remain with them. 

The teacher now tells the children a story. Is story-telling out of place 
in the school- room ? The story-tellers of the world have ever been its 
greatest teachers. She does not tell them a new story, but an old, old 
story, one likely to be familiar to all, no matter of what nationality they 
may be. '' Cinderella" — that came over the mountains of Asia with the 
Aryan race — that was told thousands of years ago in old Egypt ; " Bed 
Riding Hood," "The Three Bears." Whatever the story is, it must be 
familiar and dramatic, and the teacher must tell it in a dramatic way* 
By gesture, look, and tone she must make the picture live before the 
children. By such a story told in such a way the teacher can win her 
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school in the very beginning. The children being warmed into interest 
and attention, the teacher now holds with them the 

FIRST CONYSBSATION. 

" Well, children, yon find school a very different place from home» don't 
you? Have any of yoa as large a room as this at home ? Have you aa 
large a room as this in your boose?" Appealing here and there to a 
bright child whom she thinks will answer. " And so many children,, too I 
Have any of yoar mothers as many children as are here ? Can you tell 
me how many children your mother has ? Don't you know ? Do you 
know how many children your mother has?" calling upon another. 
" And your mother has how many ? And I have — let me see — one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight,— O, so many children ! I haven't time 
to count them all. When I was a little girl I used to know a story about 
an old woman who lived in a shoe. Let me see — how does that story go ? '* 
The children watch her eagerly as she repeats slowly, as if recalling: 

" There was an old woman 
Who llve4 in a shoe, 
And and ' 
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Why, I used to know that story quite well when I was little like you. 
Can't any of you tell me what comes next ? " In this way she induces 
one and another to help her, perhaps finds some ready to repeat the 
whole rhyme. She lets all who will say somethii\g— anything— -if only 
she can get them to speak. 

Some have spoken and the rest are in sympathy ; it is an established 
fact that they can speak i^ the school-room in the presence of all the rest. 
A great point is gained. They have discovered, too, that there are other 
children there who know the same things which they know, and the 
teacher knows the same things, too ; this is common ground ; something 
to build an acquaintance upon. 

The teacher repeats : — 

** * There was an old woman 
Who lived In a shoe, 
She had so many children 
She didn't know what to do.' 

"I think I must be that old woman and you are the children, and thfa 
great big room is the shoe. 

** ' There waa an old woman 
Who lived in a «hoe,— » 

" What a queer place to live in ! Don't you think she must have been 
a very queer old woman ? Don't you think it must have been a very big 
shoe? See, children!" Here the teacher turns to the blackboard and 
quickly draws the simple outline of a large shoe. How eagerly the 
children watch her, and how delighted they are at the result 1 She says : 

*' Here is the picture of the shoe : this is the heel and here is the toe, 
and this is the top of the shoe. And " — turning to the board and making 
a few more lines — " here is the old woman herself." The children laugh 
and the teacher laughs, and all enjoy it and feel better acquainted \ but 
nothing boisterous is aUowed. 
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The teacher qui eta the school and continues : 

" * And she bad so many children 
She didn't know what to do/ 

" Shall I make the pictures of the children too ?" Of course the answer 
is *^ yes." This the teacher agrees to do, hut upon condition that the 
children shall he very quiet while she does it. And she insists upon this, 
thus giving them a training lesson in ohedience and self-control. The 
teacher now draws the old w^oman's children crowding ahout her and 
climbing over the shoe. By means of a few lines and dots she produces 
such pictures as those very humorous ones we frequently see in St. Nich- 
olas and other juvenile magazines. This picture, by its very simplicity 
and crudeness, gives a keen delight to the children. They have seen it 
^ow under the teacher's hands ; it is not beyond them and they appre- 
ciate the fun of it. 

The teacher now endeavors to make the children talk about thi9 
picture, asking and answering questions and listening to all they have to 
say. Most likely their little tongues will be loosened by this time ; but if 
they are still too shy, she helps them by making up a story about the 
little girl who has hold of the old woman's hand, about the boy who is 
climbing out of the top of the shoe ; she wonders why that other little 
boy is hiding under the shoe, etc., etc. 

Not a little part of the advantage of this exercise is the cultivation of 
the children's imaginations. And for this purpose, this simple picture 
drawn upon the blackboard is far superior to any finished picture which 
the teacher could bring into the school-room. 

' After the exhilaration of this exercise the children will need quieting. 
The teacher may tell them to be quiet, but they will not be because they 
dannbt be. Already they have sat still much longer than they are' 
accustomed lo do. They now need some 

PHY8JC*.AL EXERCISE. 

The teacher requests the children to rise; all do not get up; they have 
not understood her perhaps, or are afraid. She walks down among them, 
laying a caressing hand on the head of a timid one here, patting the 
cheek of a frightened one there, picking up a book or scarf that may 
have fallen, and carefully putting it in its place, all the time showing 
them that she wishes and is waiting for them all to stand up. " I see a 
little boy here who has not stood up yet; and this little girl, isn't she 
going to stand up with the rest?" etc. When all are standing, she 8a3r8: 

' ** All hold up your hands this way — high up, so that I can see them. 
Down ! " The teacher suits the action to the word and the children in- 
stinctively imitate her.r 

f " All hold your hands out in front— this way. Down ! Hold up both 
hands, high up — higher. 0, so high! If we could .reach high enough 
yre might touch the top of the room. Look up and see how high it i& 
Stand on tip- toes and see if you can reach it" 

. After this exercise the teacher requires the children to be quiet.' It will 
be gopd discipline for them. But she must not be surprised if they are 
not very quiet, for their ideas and hers are widely different upon that 
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point. It is useless. for ti'^jf to exclfiim ** Be quiet. Do ,be quiet Be quiet, 
I tell you!" 

QUIET AS A SUNBEAM. 

'A teacher having charge of a new and rather turbulent school, had, after 
much efibrf, succeeded in securing the attention of her pupils, and felt 
sure she saw in their eager, earnest faces a desire to obey .her, to win her 
approbation, and yet, wheii she told them to be quiet, or to do anything 
quietly, there seemed to be almost no attempt on their part to obey her. 
Why? She concluded that it must be they had no clear comprehension 
Of what ahemesmt by the w6rd, quiet. Suddenly she said to them : ''Stop ! 
childv€»i. .1 have somathing to show you. See ! See this sunbeam on 
the floor here ! Look at it. Listen to it. Does it make any noise ? It 
shines 'and shines, but it makes no noise. It is quiet. It shines quietly. 
Xow let md see if you can be as quiet as the sunbeam." Scarcely a breath' 
.was heard in the room. *' Now let me see how quietly you can rise." The 
^£Qeot wafr wonderful. 
When the opportunity offers, the teacher gives the children their 

; . FIRST LESSON, 

^hich is a training lesson in school ways. She begins with a story : 
• Otice there wM a little girl who came to my school named Emma. Emma 
had bright, merry eyes, and long, soft curls, and she used to wear a blue 
dress and nice clean aprons. She had 9UQh a happy, smiling mouth that 
you would just wish to kiss her. She was a good little girl, and when I 
tpld her how to sit in school she vould^* / . 
'! Shall I show you how she a^ed Jo sit in. "School,?. . 
. She walks to the platform followed by m^ny curious^ eyes. She sits down 
in a chair and shows, thein; she ;lil^ l?er head, ferept, tt^rows back her 
shoulders, and places her feet ji^ar together., She: performs these actions 
separately, slowly, and'in'anHanQer tq^impress tb^ children with the im: 
portanceofwh|it,8be id doing. : : : f , . ^ 

; ." Thia iat the w'ay EMMA'Uaed to sit in school, you.may all sit this way."v 
A f6w .of the children iniitate her. • Without reproving the. others, she 
point8:tbe8^ ont withap'proval. ^* JohKKX is pitting rightf" . " That is the 
^»y, Hary:" *^Fa5WV, here, site; almost w. well a$ Emma used to sit." 
''*Thifcwilldo."' ' ,. ', ^ :. ./.:■,'. . c 

.' After ft r^stjshe.'days^: "Now, children, let us' try that again and see if 
you can all get itright'this litoe." She* repeats precisely the same actions, 
speaking in a gen'tle, che'erftilWay, but in .a, tone so firm and decided that 
itwill'strengthen thefluctiiating little: wills. As slije makeb the motiona 
she says, .*' peads up, shoulders back) ftet together ; ah, that is well done ; 
almost all of youflit-xfght. this time. .Lobk at .Charlie, how straight he 
sits! See how Ellen holds her head up; and Willie, I see, has put hia 
feet nicely together." Perhaps thie iteacher ventures a third trial, but not 
ipore than that bf she wilj weary the children. 

"Now, I win show you something else that little Emma used to do. Oh, 
now bright her faice was when she did it! Wiatch closely now*, and see if 
you can do it too.'- She slowly brings her hands together and clasps 
them, fingers interlaced, and holds them out on a level with her chin.* 
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She holds them there a moment to give the children an opportunity kh 
see what she has done, and then has them imitate her. Few of the child* 
ren will get this right, but if only the majority try to do it much is gained. 
She repeats this once or twice and then says, ** Now, children, lay yoor 
hands on your desks this way," and she places her clasped hands on th» 
edge of the table. She now passes quickly down the aisles, so that those 
who are waiting may not become demoralized ; smiles and nods approv- 
ingly to those who are sitting correctly, approaches those who have not 
obeyed, and gently places the little shoulders and bands in position, find* 
ing no fault, saying only, simply and kindly, '* This is the way.'' Wham 
all are in position she stands before them and saysy " How pretty it looks» 
to see so many chUdren sitting so orderly in school 1 " 

** * This %8 the way to sit in sehooU You may all say that together. Qh^ 
but you did not all say it together. Now say it again with me : ' Thi^ i» 
the way to sit in ichooV " 

It is important that every time the children are trained In school ways^ 
the lesson be given in the same order and in the same manner, because it 
18 only by constant repetition of the same thing that the perception in the 
child's mind will become a clear conception, an idea which he will be able 
to grasp and hold, and every such physical exercise should be accompanied 
by some training in language — the putting into words and into a complete 
sentence the experience gained through the exercise of the body. 

It would be impossible to give, in such a paper as this, even a synopsia 
of the number and variety of the exercises which are necessary in theflrai 
school days. About the hand, the slate, the school-room, and the desk, 
there group a number of beautiful lessons which are not object-lessons^ 
nor language lessons, nor games, nor occupations, and yet which are all 
of these and more. We might put it thus: With each object lesson 
there should be a story ; with each story a conversation ; with each eon* 
versation a physical exercise ; with each physical exercise a training in 
school ways, and with each and all and through all a training in the oaa 
of language. Accompanying these exercises there should be, as soon as 
the school is organized, instruction in the usual branches of study. Not 
by any means because the conditions are favorable to such instruction,, 
but because the children have come to school with the understanding: 
that they are to learn to read and write, and they should not be disap- 
pointed, and neither should their parents. I am not disposed to dispute 
the statement that learning to read is the chief business of the first school 
year, but I do assert that it is not the chief business of the first school 
days. Even though the only end desired should be to give the children 
the best possible instruction in reading, writing, and numbers, yet can this 
end be best attained by giving chief attention in the beginning to other 
things. 

If by this paper I have succeeded in drawing attention to the fact that a 
readjustment is needed in the kind of work required of teachers during 
the first school days, I shall be content If by the lessons presented I have 
indicated the direction in which that reform is possible, let all the credit 
be given to those noble young women in whose school-rooms I have ob- 
served such lessons as these wrought out to beautiful perfection. 
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W. £. Shsldon, of Maseachnsetts, heartily endoraed the paper. Saidf 
that there was much m it that was praetical—that could he taken aad 
Implied to school work. 

Mr. Barrinose, of Newark, N. J., said that he liked the paper. It i» 
practical. It answers the question what to do, 

Mrs. BuRRiLL, of the Philadelphia Kindergarten, criticized the paper^ 
in tiiat it advocated the abandonment of the kindergarten idea in import- 
ant respects. She defended the Froebbl system, and claimed that it waff^ 
always a success in the hands of those who nnderstood it. 

Z. RieRARDR, of Washington, D. C, said that Mrs. Kxckofv had hit the 
nail on the head. Many claim more for Fbobbbl than ha ever claimed 
for himseli He was a kindergartner if the kindeigpurtea will carry out 
the principles of the gwrden. The child needs training. 

J. R. Syfhrr, of Philadelphia, said all i» good. When any one says 
this is the way, he is an " enthusiast" The most that can be consistently 
claimed in regard to methods at present is a way, the way has not yeC 
been found. We must take all and have genius enough to adapt it and 
use it. 



A paper prepared by Walter Smith, of Boston, Mass., was read by^ 
W. £. Shrldon, subject : 

AKT AND DRAWING IN EDUCATION. 

At a meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, held at Lewis- 
ton, Maine, in 1872, 1 had the honor of reading a paper on the teaching- 
of drawing in public schools. Two years previous, the legislature of 
Massachusetts had enacted that drawing should form a part of the public 
education of the State, and earnest efforts had just commenced to teach 
the subject in public schools. 

The great inquiry on the part of teachers was for some plan wherebjr 
they could give intelligent instruction in the subject,— a method, whereby 
they might have before them some definite objects to be aimed at, with 
the stages of study leading up to the final results clearly indicated. 

In the paper referred to, I briefly outlined the objects to be aimed at 
in teaching drawing in public schools, and indicated the general feature* 
of the study to be puraued in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 

As the plan then briefly outlined has been pursued in Massachusetts a«> 
well SB in other parts of the country for about seven years, and as it ha* 
been the subject of much educational discussion, I have thought the best 
lesponse I could make to your kind invitation to read a paper before 
your honoral^e body, would be to recall the main points of the scheme 
indicated in the paper referred to, and briefly review the practical expert 
ience of the past seven years in Massachusetts, in endeavoring to carry 
them out, and also to consider what effect the study of drawing is destined 
to have on education and on practical life in America. 

It may seem slightly unbecoming on my part thus to invite publie 
^seussion to a scheme of instruction with which I have been so closely 
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identiAed, bat I h^ye the less hesitation in inviting attention to the 
matter now, inasmuch as the features embodied in the scheme were in 
no sense original with me save in one particular, viz. : the teaching of 
industrial design to children, in the public day schools, and the arrange- 
ment of the whole course. — All the other features suggested were practi- 
cal adaptations of the results of European experience in teaching the 
Subject which had become familiar to me through many years teaching 
iind much observation. 

DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

^ In the plan referred to I began by outlining what should be the begin- 
Eiing of the instruction in Primary Schools. Starting with simple lines 
pupils were to be taught their names, character, method of drawing them 
with the free hand, and next to combine them to form the plane geomet- 
^0 figures. Next the n^mes and shapes of the figures were to be learned, 
as well as their relation to each other. Next followed the application of 
these geometric forms in simple ornaments and diagram -representationB 
of objects. The practice of drawing from memory of forms previously 
drawn as well as drawing from the teacher's oral dictation were also 
urged. The drawing in Primary Schools was all to be in two dimensions, 
the aim being to teach the simple elementary facts of form modified by 
their perspective appearance.' I also expressed the hope that we should 
before long see the day when general teaching in Primary Schools should 
be largely given by drawing, — that object lessons, in which pupils would 
be required to. draw some peculiarities of the object deteribed, or give 
some illustration in which the use of the object might be defined, would 
find a recognition. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

- In these schools pupils Coming from the Primary Schools would be 
familiar with the shapes of the plane geometric forms, their names and 
definitions, and would be prepared to enter On a broader application of 
thfem :-^ 

First, in desigrii In this feature they could then be taught the princi- 
ples of symmetry, repetition, radiation, alternation, etc. In the upper 
classes .pupils might have given them some geometric figures as a square, 
triangle, or circle, and some elements of form as leaf, bud, flower forms, 
and be required to fill the space with these elements in some arrangement 
of their own, illustrating their ideas of symmetry, repetition, etc. This 
practice would involve a careful study of natural forms. They should 
also have considerable practice in drawing from copies of good historical 
design for the purpose of developing skill of hand in drawing, and also 
lor cultivating the taste. 

. Second, drawing of solid forms and objects. In the Primary classes, pupils 
were limited to the drawing of objects geometrically, that is representing 
the facts of the forms in two dimensions — length and breadth. In the 
Grammar Schools another stage of diflSiculty was proposed, — to represent 
objects as they appear, which would involve their being taught first the 
facts of the forms themselves and then the modificaiiori^ these facts under- 
go when viewed by the .eye. Tbe nature oi the esceccides lor thisfeatara 
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would consist first of drawing the- solid geometric forms, -such m cone^ 
cylinder, cabe, etc., and then simple objects based on them in different 
positions. 

Third, in Geometric drawing with instruments. This would give practio|& 
in the working of a number of problems of plane geometry with rules 
and compasses, which relate to the accurate construction of the geometric 
^gnres previously drawn /re^-Ziand, and which form the basis for all prac- 
tical work in constructive industry and design. 

By the introduction of these three features of (1) design, (2) draminff 
from, objects, and (3) geometrical drawing, the instruction in the Grammar 
Schools would broi^den greatly, and permit an arrangement of exercises 
adapted to the constantly-advancing powers of pupils until at the end of 
the Grammar course they should be able to draw with readiness and fi 
fair degree of accuracy, an outline representation of nny simple object 
they might see, placed in any position. They ought also to be familiar 
with the common problems of plane geometry, which have constant 
application in the industrial arts, and at the same time possess an uiideif- 
standing of the elementary principles which form the basis of good taste 
in industrial design. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

On reaching the High Schools, pupils having passed through the stages 
of study indicated for Primary and Grammar Schools would be prepared 
to make extended use of the knowledge gained in various directions. 
They would now be able to draw to the extent of their knowledge with 
as much readiness and facility as to vmte, and they would find constant 
opportunities to apply their skill in such studies as botany, anatomy, 
geology, and other sciences, as well as in the study of history, geography^ 
etc 

The definite instruction in the High-School course should be a further 
unfolding of the featares of design, object and geometrical drawing, begun 
in the Grammar course. The Geometrical feature should now be broad- 
ened to include problems in solid geometry, and the casting of shadowy, 
thus enabling pupils to express with absolute accuracy any facts of form 
in any position, in which they may be conceived, thus preparing for 
practical work in the various constructive industrial occupations, such as 
building construction, machine drawing, architecture, etc. 

In the feature of object drawing the instruction could also be greatly 
widened. Scientific Perspective should now be taken up, which is the 
science of representing objects as they appear, and in this connection i^t 
forms a fitting accompaniment to the feature of the geometric drawing of 
solid forms pursued in this course, which consists of representing objects 
as they are. So that we should have in these two features the science of 
the facts of form, and the science of their appearance, and so subtle are 
these two sciences of geometry and perspective, that a knowledge of them 
enables us to express with the utmost accuracy both the fact and the 
appearance of all forms whatsoever, that are capable of being represented. 

In object drawing, next in order to perspective, the elements of light 
and shade, and color should be taken up, and practice in drawing from 
nature, so that in this feature of the High-School course there is a sound 
preparation for artistic work. 
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In the design feature there should also be a material advance in the 
•character of the instruction. The introduction of color in the feature of 
•object drawing permits the study of plant forms in their colors as well as 
their methods of growth, and as all good design is based upon a careful 
-4Study of natural forms, pupils are now prepared to study nature for 
motives both in form and color for design. Practice should also be given 
In reproducing in color choice specimens of historic design, thus devel- 
oping the taste of pupils, and as the outcome of the instruction in this 
feature they should be required to produce designs of their own, suitable 
for industrial purposes. 

In the upper classes of the High-School course the instruction should 
be largely individual in character. Some pupils might wish to devote 
themselves to the mechanical features solely, as a preparation for techni- 
cal schools, or for practical life, while others might wish to pursue the 
features of object drawing and design as a preparation for further artistic 
study. The instruction should be broad enough to admit of a choice on 
the part of pupils in these respects. Thus we should have as the outcome 
of the High-School course, and the aim of the scheme : — 

First ; the development of a fair degree of knowledge of the science of 
representing facts of form for all purposes of industrial and 
building construction ; 

Second ; the development to an equal extent of the knowledge of the 
science of representing the facts of form as they appear to the 
eye, modified by their portion. 

Third; the cultivation of a good taste in Industrial Design, with a fair 
amount of practice in the composition of original designs ior 
industrial purposes. 

Such were the main features of the course of instruction in drawing 
for public schools adopted by the city of Boston and endorsed by the 
State Board of Education of Massachusetts seven years ago. In this 
scheme it will be observed that certain definite results were aimed at in 
each grade of schools, and that the whole course tended to the develop- 
ment of a broad practical knowledge of the subject as the outcome in the 
High Schools. 

In view of the fact that this effort in Massachusetts was the first attempt 
ever made to teach the subject of drawing comprehensively, on a thor- 
oughly-scientific and educational basis in all grades of the public schools, 
it is now eminently proper (indeed it is a good subject for educational 
discussion) to enquire as to the results produced by this experiment in 
Massachusetts, both in their relation to education and their bearing on 
practical life. 

I have n'o doubt it will be readily conceded, that so comprehensive a 
plan would naturally require several years for its full development In 
the first place, the scheme contemplated the teaching of the subject by 
the regular teachers, and it was necessary therefore, that they should 
receive instruction in the features to be taught^ and at the same time 
receive some training in the manner of teaching them. Under these 
circumstances it was not to be expected that the first fruits of the efifort 
would be any fair indication of the final results. Eight years however 
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liave now elapsed since the effort began. The State has since founded a 
Normal Art School for the special training of teachers for teaching draw- 
ing, from which institution several hundred students have passed, capable 
•of teaching the elementary features, and many have been employed in 
the public schools of the State. 

As the result of their instruction the public schools of several cities 
have been enabled to work out many, if not all the different features of 
the course, so that we are now in possession of sufficient data, to be able 
to pass judgment upon the practical worth of the instruction thus far 
given, and at the same time to make some fresh observations in regard to 
the future bearing or influence of the study of drawing on education in 
America. 

In regard to the results thus far obtained I think it can be truly said 
that they are such as may well be thought satisfactory to those who 
worked so earnestly for the introduction of drawing into education, and 
who, like Dr. Philbbick, were wise enough to insist that the instruction 
should be placed upon an educational, rather than an artistic basis. 
Experience has shown that with a proper method of classification and 
grading, the subject can be as readily and as well taught by the regular 
teachers as any other subject, in all classes below the advanced High- 
School classes, while its influence upon the other studies has been of the 
most beneficial kind. In the schools where the instruction has been the 
most thorough, where committees have exacted the strictest compliance 
with the State's requirements, the greatest interest has been shown, and 
from sach schools there come no longer complaints from teachers that 
they cannot teach drawing understandingly, or that only specially- 
endowed pupils can learn to draw. The introduction of the feature of 
industrial design into the course, which in the beginning was regarded as 
extremely hazardous, if not a wholly impracticable undertaking, has 
indeed proved a remarkable success. By analyzing this feature and 
reducing it to its elements and presenting these in a logical, educational 
Order, it has been found possible so to present this exercise to children as 
to awaken among them a degree of enthusiasm and delight, rarely 
•equalled by any other study pursued in schools, and such a degree of 
skill and taste in this subject has been shown by pupils in the upper 
Grammar and High-School classes, that the work produced has excited 
the liveliest interest among leading European educators, who see in the 
practice of this feature in our public schools not only a practical means 
of stimulating and elevating our industrial creations, but at the same 
time a means which must before many years have a powerful influence 
in developing the aesthetic taste of the whole people. 

In the feature of drawing from objects much valuable experience has 
been gained. The opinion has been so long and so persistently maintained 
by many teachers who have looked only at imitative results, that object- 
drawing should begin with, and should be constantly practiced from, natural 
forms, that it has been found difficult, save by actual experience, to show that 
skill and power in this particular mus^ be based upon a positive knowledge 
of the /acta of form in the first instance, and then an understanding of the 
modifications which these facts undergo when viewed by the eye in differ- 
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ent positions. Applying the general educational truism that' progress in 
all studies should be from the simple to the complex it has been found 
possible to resolve this feature into distinct stages of growth, so as to be 
able to have pupils encounter but one stage of difficulty at a time. Expe- 
rience has shown that at the start pupils wave no well-developed power 
of intelligent or accurate seeing, and they must be taught therefore in the 
first place how to see, what to see, and how to represent what they see. In 
the face of these primal difficulties, the placing before them as exercises 
the drawing of natural forms, either as flat copies or from the objects them- 
selves, as first practiced, has invariably proved a failure. In some special 
instances pupils have shown a certain degree of skill in mere imitative 
work, but there being no solid basis of knowledge behind it, theskillsoon 
exhausts itself in feeble imitation. For purposes of sound information 
practice in drawing from objects should begin with the study of the fctcU 
of form eVnbodied in the geometric solids and the mocfi/Soatton, which these 
facts undergo when they appear to the eye. With proper explanations 
these facts and these appearances can be readily explained to pupils in the 
Grammar Schools, and experience demonstrates that by this method, and 
this alone can satisfactory results be reached in the feature of representa- 
tive drawingin public schools. 

In the feature of geometrical drawing there has not yet been any ade- 
quate development. The introduction of this feature has been opposed 
more strongly than either of the others, and there still exists in the minds 
of many teachers and on the part of the general public great misconception 
in regard to the nature of this feature as well as a want of appreciation of 
its fundamental importance in any practical scheme of art education. 

Drawing in all its industrial applications, both in industrial construction 
and in industrial design, must be exact drawing. Without almost absolute 
accuracy in describing form, which can be secured by geometric drawing 
alone, it would be impossible to reach any high degree of industrial skill 
or taste. Geometrical drawing may be regarded as the sole language of 
industrial creations, and without a knowledge of it, modern industry could 
not exist. It is the distinguishing characteristic of this feature that it 
deals with the facts of form, as they are^ and in the more advanced stages 
in the projection of solid forms, it calls for the exercise of the imagination 
of pupils in the most definite and practical manner, and to an extent not 
equalled by any other educational study whatever. 

Much yet remains to be done before this feature of drawing can be re- 
garded as fully developed in our schools. Many prejudices against it are 
yet to be overcome, and its great practical worth has still to be repeatedly 
insisted upon, and now that the claim of the feature of Design, and of ob- 
ject or representative drawing, are generally recognized, and in a measure 
provided for, I would respectfully urge upon educators and all interested 
in directing public attention to practical education, that they insist upon 
additional provisions for instruction in this feature. A knowledge of it is 
of prime importance as a w^age-earning element to every skilful artisan, 
and art education in its bearing upon industry requires a knowledge of 
this feature primarily, both as a sure foundation for practical work, and as 
a basis for both the other features. 
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In summing ap the results of this course of instruction in Massachusetts 
permit me to quote the testimony of the French Educational Commission 
on the works exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition three years ago, and 
I beg to state that this is the first expert criticism we have had on the 
subject. All the members of the Commission were educational experts, 
and the Chairman, M. Buisson, was of the French Educational Commission 
at the Vienna Exhibition, and has had the fullest opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the Art educational movements of Europe. 

Extract from the Report of the French Commission in regard to the Exhibit 
of Drafting from Massachusetts, 

"After having examined these numerous works of pupils of all grades, 
after Walter Smith's method, we do not hesitate to recognize its merits 
and its success. It is surely a remarkable fact to have been able in a few 
years to get ninety-five per cent of the school population to draw, if not 
with talent, at least in a passable manner. In saying this, we do not, in 
our admiration for this result, lose sight of the criticisms to which this 
method is subject. It has to be kept in mind that it is restricted principally 
to the study of geometrical elements and decorative drawing. Only the 
pupils of the high schools — that is, at most a third of the school popula- 
tion — ^arrive at artistic studies ; the others remain too long with the copy 
and the outline, and commence too late with drawing from the object 
(The advance is too slow, the results too uniform and incomplete. The 
prolonged employment of slates in the primary course, and of the ordinary 
pencils in the grammar school give to the hand a heaviness and a sti&ess 
which we note in all the later studies). Finally, in retaining the good 
pupils too long on elementary exercises, the method risks, perhaps, the 
sacrificing of this minority of excellence, which in all countries is called 
upon to give direction to the industrial arts, to a less gifted majority. This, 
however, is always the case when it is intended to initiate into art, 
not a small number of chosen individuals, but the whole mass of scholars. 
And this has been and is yet the aim which is pursued in Massachusetts. 

We must not foiget that it is not proposed to multiply the number of 
artists, but to create able artisans ; not to procure a few talents in harmony 
with the best well-to-do population, but to give to the thousands of future 
workmen the sum of knowledge and aptitude which they need to increase 
the value of their labor, to get a larger price for their work, and finally to 
enrich and perfect national industry. 

". Viewed in this lights the problem has been marvellously well solved by WaU 
ter Smith, 

" If his method leaves something to be desired, it is that he had to leave 
it in all haste to the abilities of improvised teachers ; but, as soon as the 
Normal Art School shall have had time to bear fruit, we can predict to 
the industrial art of Massachusetts new increase and a brilliant future.'' 

The criticisms in this French report are in the main sound. It is to be 
expected that French critics would look primarily to the aesthetic bearing 
of the instruction, but this commission were just enough to perceive and 
definitely to express, what is and what has been the first object in teach* 
ing drawing in Massachusetts, that is, for its industrial value. 
14 
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In regard to the points complained of, most of them are objections 
which will be removed in time, as our teachers become more familiar with 
the subject, and school boards provide better facilities and additional ma- 
terials. On the whole this French criticism is so intelligent and so thor- 
oughly appreciative, that I beg you to listen to another paragraph from it. 

" If all these works had been made larger ; if they had been made with 
stump and crayon; if they presented a softer character; if the drawing 
from the object had been practiced more extensively ; if the most simple 
drawing from living objects had from the first years of the grammar school 
added an element of composition ; if the effects of light, shade, and color, 
too much neglected, had oftener enlivened and decorated the naked lines, — 
Massachusetts would have jumped at one bound to a superiority of artistic 
instruction in the primary grade which the old nations of the European 
world have not yet been able to attain. But, such as they are, the works 
of the primary and grammar schools exhibited in Philadelphia offer a 
very satisfactory whole : they bear witness to the excellence of the method, 
to the good dispositions of the scholars, as well as to the conscientious di- 
rection and intelligent care given to the instruction, with the view of de- 
veloping the practice of practical, elementary drawing. If we bear in 
mind that these are the fruits of two years of trial, we must admit that 
never before have such remarkable results in so short a time been at- 
tained." 

So much being assumed, it may not be out of place in this connection 
to refer to certain criticisms which have been made upon this course of 
instruction. It will be remembered that one of the first and most per- 
sistent objections brought forward was the want of an apparent freedom 
in the instruction, that the work required of the pupils in all stages, was 
too precise and mechanical in character, that it did not sufficiently appeal 
to natural forms, and hence did not adequately appeal to, nor tend to de- 
velop the imagination, or the taste for the beautiful in children. This 
criticism was based upon the idea that inasmuch as the elements of the 
course were founded upon geometry, in fact, as geometry was shown to be 
the very foundation of the whole plan, and as geometry is regarded, if I 
may use such a term, as the science of exactness, it was felt that the at- 
tempt to reduce the study of drawing in any of its phases to a scientific 
basis, would result not only in chilling or curtailing the art instincts of 
pupils, but would tend to develop a mechanical, false, and derogatory idea 
of art itself. 

Criticisms of art educational methods and even of works of art, based 
upon the idea, that art science is hostile to art development or art power, 
are so common, and the development of even ordinary skill in drawing 
and design presupposes the possession of special artistic powers on the 
part of pupils, that I wish to call attention to what practical experience 
leaches in these respects. In view of the peppery warfare about methods 
of teaching drawing which breaks out on all sides whenever the subject 
comes up for discussion, I am led to ask seriously, what it drawing, and 
what do we understand as comprised in it ? 

Judging from what we frequently see and hear from very learned critics, 
we might say that drawing is, like writing, a mere matter of manipnla* 
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live skill with the fingers, which should be developed simply as a means 
of expression for the use of genius. 

And this idea of drawing is a very common one, forwenot unfrequently 
see teachers of drawing chosen, because like teachers of writing they know 
how to train pupils to do imitative work with their fingers. Drawing in 
this sense requires but the possession of ordinary nerves of feeling and of 
sight. Speaking broadly therefore, all children can be taught to draw as 
well as to write. This is a fact which may now be regarded as settled. 

But is this the whole of drawing? As educators, are we content with 
such a definition ? If so, the matter of teaching it might well be relegated 
to the teachers of writing. 

Pardon me for dwelling at this point. So much misconception exists 
just here and the whole question is so involved in a mist of finger-practice, 
genius, nature, sesthetics, and science, that our first duty is to come to 
some general understanding as to what is meant, especially that our first 
•duty is to come to some general understanding as to what is meant, es^ 
pecially in education, by Drawing, The name is a misnomer for what is 
taught under it. In one sense it is regarded as a language, in another as a 
science> in another as an art, and the difiiculty is that all these features 
are apt to be mixed up together, and it not unfrequently happens that it 
is difficult to distinguish between what is taught as skill, as language, as 
science, or as art. 

Now if drawing is to come into public education in the fundamental 
way proposed, it cannot be introduced in this " hurly-burly " mixed-up 
manner, it must be submitted to a process of educational disintegration, 
a process which will provide suitable exercises for developing the neces- 
sary skill of hand and eye, and a process which at the same time will pre- 
sent the language feature in such a manner as to appeal to the understand- 
ing of pupils and lead them to trace its application in science, in nature, 
and in art, and also be the means for expressing their own ideas in these 
directions. Drawing therefore becomes a very comprehensive, far-reach- 
ing study, and a proper course of instruction in it should teach pupils 
what to draw as well as how to draw, and thus the subject is at once lifted 
above the plane of mere writing, and to the highest significance in ed - 
ucation. 

If drawing is coming into education in this manner, as a language, with 
A science and an art back of it, these different features of language, sci- 
ence, and art must be presented in some definite and tangible manner, 
we must know what is taught as skill and language, we must know what 
is taught as science, we must know what is taught as art. 

I do not think it will be disputed that instruction in drawing, so far as 
it relates to skill, language, and science, can be distinctly formulated and 
arranged. The doubt is about the artistic feature, and this, in the minds 
of many people, overshadows all the others. 

Criticisms, such as I have referred to, come generally from the artistic 
side and are made without an acquaintance with the other features, or a 
knowledge of the requirements of general education, or even of art edu- 
<»tlon itself. 

I know it is a very common opinion that beauty which it is the aim of 
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art to express, is not amenable to rale. I am aware that beauty in its high- 
est manifestation of form eludes exact scientific analysis; but there are 
forms which are positively ugly, while there are many which are more or 
less beautiful. The highest form of beauty can be appreciated only when 
we can distinguish the difference between it and less beautiful ones, and it 
would seem therefore that the best and surest way to secure an apprecia- 
tion of beauty in its highest form would be to develop the power of 
analyzing it in its lower or simpler manifestation. 

Again, art to be of any value, must be the expression of trtUh in regard 
to form. Truth of form requires for its expression a knowledge of both 
the language and the science of representation. Geometry is the founda* 
tion for both the language and the science. If we were to leave Geometry 
out of the study, we should at once take out the only tangible educational 
basis it has to rest upon. It is this element in the study which enables us 
to bring it within the province of education, and elevate the instruction 
above mere individual caprice, or rule of thumb. 

A very superficial observation of what is taught in public schools shows 
us that only such subjects can be successfully taught to children as possess 
elements capable of disintegration and formulation and illustration. No 
subject of education with which I am acquainted is taught in its element- 
ary features by guessing at them. This is so much of an educational tru- 
ism, that I feel like begging pardon for stating it before an educational 
body like this; and yet simple and self-evident as is the proposition, we 
see on every hand claims made for the introduction of drawing as a fun- 
damental element, accompanied with emphatic denunciation of all efforts 
to place the instruction upon a rational educational foundation. 

The time has passed when it may be thought necessary to discuss draw- 
ing as a language. If the discussion of the subject for the last few years 
has done nothing more, it may be said to have accomplished this — secured 
a recognition for the study as a language, as a means of receiving and 
expressing thought hardly second to any other language we possess, and 
as it has been demonstrated that all children can learn to draw as readily 
as they can learn to write, the real educational problem is: — What shall 
they be tav^hl to draw ; how shall they apply this language f This it seems 
to me is the fundamental question to be decided, and in looking at there- 
suits now coming up from the public schools of Massachusetts and from 
cities in various parts of the country, it is worth while for us as educators to 
go back of the pleasing lines which represent certain degrees of mere indi- 
vidual skill and taste, and note the nature of the work to which this lan- 
guage is being applied. In applying our language of drawing in industry 
and in art, we have two distinct matters to deal with. We have facts of 
form, and the modification which those facts undergo as they appear to the 
eye. Sound instruction in drawing should educate to a knowledge of the 
facts as they are, and also to a knowledge of the laws w*hich govern their 
appearance. 

I cannot stop to point out how completely geometry underlies all forms, 
both natural and industrial. Geometry is the key to all beauty of form 
whatsoever. But I may be permitted to say that we can never perceive 
the full beauty of natural forms until we are able to perceive the beauty 
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of geometric forms. In art, geometry is the known, nature is the unknown. 
We can intelligently study the latter only through a knowledge of the for- 
mer. It is upon a full recognition of Drawing as a language, with geome- 
try as the basis of its applications in science and art, that the scheme of 
instruction in Massachusetts is based. 

Speaking from a practical experience of many years in teaching all 
phases of the subject, and with a full understanding of what European 
experience for the past fifty years has to show in regard to methods of in* 
struction, I am prepared to maintain that only on the general plan of dis- 
integrating the subject and reducing each feature to its elements, as has 
been done in Massachusetts, can a sound basis for art education be laid in 
common schools. 

To sum up the whole question I should say that the object of teaching 
drawing is 

Fir9i^ Utility — its application in industry : 

JSext, Culture — its application in Art. 

The first requires a thorough knowledge of the facU of form — the sec- 
ond an equally-thorough knowledge of the science of the facts and the 
laws of their appearance. 

In discussing this subject before such an Association, I am loath to con- 
fine the presentation to the merely practical, utilitarian considerations in- 
volved. The great tendency at the present time is to make our education 
too material or utilitarian in character, and I should prefer to dwell upon 
the higher educational, eesthetic, and political considerations which I be- 
lieve are to flow from this art educational movement which has set in so 
€trongly in America. 

I do not think any of us fully realize as yet what an influence it is des- 
tined to extend in these directions. Time however does not permit of 
such discussion, but I cannot close without urging, even against the charge 
of tiresome repetition, the duty, which is laid upon educators, of insisting 
upon the necessity of maintaining the scientific features of drawing in pub- 
lic education on account of their industrial bearing. 

I have said that without this knowledge there could be no industrial 
development, without a knowledge of drawing as applied in industry 
modern civilization could not be. No intelligent observer can fail to note 
the increasing growth of industrial occupations, and the increasing num- 
ber of people pursuing these occupations. Success in these occupations 
is coming to depend more and more on a knowledge of the science which 
underlies the industrial arts. Education, to be practical, must absorb 
drawing as applied to industry as one of its main features, and when this 
has been done, and workingmen can see that as the outcome of your system 
of public education pupils are taught the language of industry as well as 
the language of trade, commerce, and the professions, they will come to 
look upon the public schools as the bulwark of their salvation. 

As for Art, the culminating expression of a nation's civilization, we may 
safely leave it to be the outcome of an education which trains to truthy 
imagination, and complete means of expression. An art which cannot ab- 
sorb these elements as the basis for its creations, an art which finds sci- 
ence a hindrance to its development is an art which cannot stand. 
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We have only to remember that Michael Axgelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci were both among the most scientific men of their age, whilst they 
were also the greatest artists, to see that art and science are closely rela- 
ted and never antagonistic. 

From weak and unreasoning people, whether in religion or in art, we 
bear Science and scientific investigation treated as an iconoclastic monster 
which is to destroy their creed or their craft; but men with calmer nerves 
regard Science as a Divine handmaid who will banish superstition and 
mystery, and substitute for them truth and knowledge. 

The art which we should strive after in education is that which goes 
hand in h&tid with science, capable of being understood and appreciated 
by all intelligent people, and it is this phase of the subject which we as 
educators have to naturalize in this country. 



Mr. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, told of excellent results in drawing 
In Millersville. Ample time can be saved and not affect the study in the 
other branches injuriously. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, Mass., Commissioner of Education 
to the Paris Exposition, gave the results of two experiments now in pro- 
gress in Paris regarding technical education. In one of them, the speaker 
thought, the chief end of the system was rendered impossible on account 
of the physical weakness of the boys. A lad of sufficient strength could 
not be found in the blacksmith shop to wield the hammer. It was the 
same way among the embryo carpenters — they could not push the plane. 
In the machine shop, one would work the treadle and another hold the 
tools. That was the result of one experiment. In the other the boys 
were larger and stronger, and the system the same as that which, in 
Massachusetts some seven years ago, was called " the shop in the school.*' 
It was a school of applied technical industry. The pupils were taught 
that which would be of practical immediate value to them in after life; 
and, although a better judgment could be given after considering more 
varied evidence, still the results were gratifying. 

The nominating committee reported the following officers who were 
unanimously elected. 
For President, Hon. Jas. H. Smart, of Indiana. 
For Vice-President, Miss Susan E. Blow, of Missouri. 
For Secretary, Miss Lelia E. Patrjdoe, of Pennsylvania. 

The persons who engaged in discussions were requested to furnish the 
secretary with a synopsis of their remarks, but many of them failed to 
do so, hence the meagre report of what they said. 

Geo. p. Brown, Presidents 
W. A. Bell, Secretary, 
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First Day's Proceedings. 

TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1879. 

The Department of Industrial Edacation of the eighteenth meeting' 
of the National Educational Association met on Tuesday, July 29, at 3 
p. M., in the gymnasium of the Normal School, and organized for busi- 
ness. 

In the absence of the chairman J. D. Runkle, of Boston, Mass., Prof, 
L. S. Thompson, of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., vice-president, 
presided. 

On motion of Alex. Hogo, Professor of Mathematics in the Agricul- 
tural College, Texas, H. B. Whittington, Principal of public school in 
the twenty-sixth ward, Philadelphia, was elected secretary. 

The inaugural address was then delivered by the chairman, L. S. 
Thompson, — subject : 

EDUCATED LABOR. 

The subject of Practical or Industrial Education under several different 
titles has been thrusting itself into public notice and the notice of teach- 
ers* conventions for several years. Those who attended our National 
Association two years ago at Louisville, Ky., will remember that the great 
burden of many of the addresses and discussions was the relation of 
Education to the working classes; I mean those who work with their 
hands. 

Because those who work with their hands and bodies are more numer- 
ous than all others put together, and because they are indispensable to 
the very existence of the human race, and because those who do not 
need to perform manual labor are generally able to procure such educa- 
tion as they wish outside of the public schools, it is claimed, aud justly, 
we think, that the education given in the people's schools, or as they are 
sometimes called, "the people's colleges," supported by the people, 
should be adapted to the wants of labor. We think it one of the favora- 
ble signs of the times that in the distribution of the good things of this 
world the common people are not to be slighted in the matter of educa- 
tion. 

In the earlier ages of the world's history, whatever has been considered 
valuable, such as wealth, power, religion, and learning, has been concen- 
trated in the hands of the few. For thousands of years, the many have 
been taught that they were created to be ruled by a few favored individ- 
uals who were born with the Goo-given right to govern. For ages the 
world was taught by the Priesthood that religion was not to be studied 
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and understood by the masses, but that they, the priests, should interpret 
and dispense it as seemed good to them. From the beginning of the 
world there has been an aristocracy of learning who have claimed that 
education is a dangerous thing in the minds of the common people. In 
some parts of the earth, at least, these aristocracies of wealth, religion, 
and learning have been giving way to the true theory ; that every man 
is entitled to the right of following his own enlightened conscience in 
religion, that he has the right to say in some manner who shall rule over 
him, that he has the right to receive such compensation for his labor as 
he may agree to take, and that he has the right to learn any thing in this 
universe that God has given him the capacity to learn. 

Theoretically, in our own country at least, we are said to be free from 
these ancient tyrannies. Practically, however, we are still somewhat in 
the toils of former customs and teachings. There is still one kind of 
freedom at least that we do not fully understand, — the freedom that comes 
from the highest intelligence. By the diffusion of knowledge, as we find 
it in our time, the common people are beginning to understand that a 
knowledge of religion is not the peculiar property of the Priesthood, that 
authority to rule is not the birthright of a king, and that learning does 
not belong exclusively to those who are born geniuses. If the masses of 
the people desire still further freedom from the domineering power of 
these various aristocracies they must educate both generally and particu- 
larly. 

In the preceding remarks we have not meant to arraign the course of 
the world's history. It has no doubt been according to the law of the 
'* survival of the fittest.*' If men do not know how to rule themselves 
they should be governed by some one of more intelligence and wisdom 
than they possess. If men are too weak-minded and ignorant to study 
and understand religion, it may be better that the Priests should rule 
over their consciences. If mankind will not educate themselves in a 
general way, it is inevitable that they will be guided by those who are 
better educated. Still further, if we choose to be ignorant of the princi- 
ples of good government, if we are too indolent to think for ourselves 
what is right or wrong, if we still cry out against learning and education, 
we ought not to complain if the aristocracies of Caste, the Priesthood, and 
Culture seize the reigns of power we have invited them to take. 

In the education of the people experience proves that we may depend 
on the opposition of these classes. We have been told that education 
and labor are incompatible. That if you educate a boy he wont work. 
That if you educate a girl she will play the lady. We are also told that 
these persons not only wont work, but that schooling spoils the child of 
labor; that it really incapacitates him for labor. If this idea were only 
proclaimed by the avowed enemies of education, but little harm could 
come of it, but we find frequently the laborer himself joining in the cry 
for his own destruction. He complains of monopolies that take advantage 
of his poverty and ignorance, and yet frequently dooms his own children 
to a life of the same kind. 

If it is true that learning unfits a boy or girl for manual labor, why is 
it that ignorance and idleness are so often found together, while education 
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and the prosperity that comes from industry are found in company^ 
Why are not ignorant trihes of Indians the most active, industrious, and 
prosperous of earth's inhahitants ? Why are not the Germans a nation 
of idlers instead of one of the most industrious peoples of the world? 
But, inde])eni(ent of facts to the contrary, why should learning unfit a 
child to lahor ? Does the lahorer need only hodily strength ? Does he 
not need the perception to see what is to he done and how to do it? Has 
he no need of reason ? Has he no need of the attention and perseverance 
that come from overcoming his tasks in the school-room ? Dropping the 
interrogative form we may say positively that education requires industry, 
and it cannot he obtained by idleness. It increases our desires, and our 
desires are the sources of our activity. It is the rule everywhere that 
the deepest ignorance is the most likely to be satisfied with rags and dirt, 
and these are the result of idleness. Tlie educated man in the great 
majority of cases, desires a home of refinement, and hence he is incited 
to labor that he may obtain it. In short we are indebted to education 
and the diffusion of intelligence and virtue for whatever of material 
prosperity we enjoy. Take away all learning and wealth goes with it 
Bemove all the inhabitants of a wealthy city and fill their places with 
Digger Indians, and the land on which it is built will be worth about $1.25 
per acre. 

Labor is not only the child of education, but is dependent on it for its 
skill and productiveness. Education is now more necessary to the laborer 
than ever before, because the kind of labor required demands skill and 
knowledge rather than brute force which is more and more supplied by 
steilm and other forces of nature. 

Laborers need to be educated because of the competition that every- 
where surrounds and consumes them. The time has been if a man were 
as skilful and intelligent as his immediate neighbor, he had but little to 
fear. It is not so in our day. Every man must now compete more or 
less with the whole world. The multiplication of telegraphs, steamships, 
and railroads has brought the world's skill to the doors of every man. No 
country is far from us now. In five minutes we may send an order for 
goods to France, and in two weeks' time display the goods upon our 
counters. The farmer in the United States must now compete with the 
farmer in Russia, for every bushel of wheat raised in that country affects 
the price of wheat in this country. A wagon-maker may be the best in 
his town or county, but still he is not safe. He must be the best in his 
State, the best in his country, yea, the best in the world, before he is free 
from this consuming competition. Whatever of success ignorance and 
stupidity may have had in the past, let no father suppose that his son or 
daughter in the future can compete with the combined training and talent 
of the world, without the most careful attention to those studies that have 
a bearing upon the intended occupation or profession. 

We^have only to cast our eyes about us to behold some very striking ef- 
fects of this competition between ignorance and intelligence. For a few 
years past our country has been overrun with paupers, idlers, and tramps, 
who seem to have nothing to do, and apparently can get nothing to do. 
Are they educated or skilled workmen who are obliged to live this kind 
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of a life ? Occasionally an efficient laborer, through sickness, misfortane,. 
or downright dissipation, may be found in this unfortunate class, but you 
know that the great mass of these idlers and beggars have no skill of hand 
nor intelligence of mind to bring into market. They cannot be trusted to 
do anything but the simplest and most unskilled of all labor. So ignorant 
and inefficient in all useful employments are they, that if they should 
honestly apply themselves they could scarcely earn their food and clothes 
at the beginning of their reformation. 

In depressing times, when competition in some trades is very great, a 
practical education if it is as broad as it should be, will enable its possessor 
to turn his hand to another trade. The division of labor, which is a lead- 
ing idea of our present civilization, in connection with the invention of 
labor-saving machinery, while enabling the race to make unbounded 
strides towards human perfection, is at the same time crushing out the 
lives of millions of the ignorant and unskilful. One of our difficulties now 
is, that workmen do not learn principles and practices that might apply 
to many vocations. They do not even learn the whole of one trade. One 
man learns to make the head of a pin and is therewith content. Another 
learns to make the point of a pin. One man learns to cut out a shoe, an- 
other to drive the pegs or sew it, and each one learns his little mite in 
such a way that he is like a machine, constructed in such a manner as to 
perform but a single operation. If you attempt to make the machine do 
something else you destroy it If the maker of pin-heads cannot find em- 
ployment at his trade he is financially ruined, and instead of attempting 
to do some other kind of work, he feels justified in turning tramp or 
calling upon the public for assistance. In order that the pin-maker or 
shoe-cutter may turn from one employment to another when some machine 
is invented that performs his little part better and cheaper than he could 
do it, he must have mind culture as well as hand culture, general educa- 
tion as well as particular education. 

We are told that in order to make manual labor more sought by the 
young, we should hold up to their view the dignity of labor. But in what 
does the dignity of labor consist? All brain labor is not dignified, nor is 
all manual labor dignified. The dignity of manual labor depends on the 
motive — on the amount of thought, intelligence, and skill connected with 
its performance. The man who digs up his field with a stick instead of a 
spade, or with a spade, instead of a plow, when he can have his choice of 
implements, does not demonstrate the dignity of labor. The man who 
drags his firewood from the forest, on the ground at the end of a rope, 
when a w^agon and horses may be used, does not dignify labor. The way 
to dignify labor is to show intelligence and skill by taking every possible 
advantage of the laws of nature and science. If you would make work- 
reputable elevate the workman. But this cannot be done without ed- 
ucation. 

One man in his ignorance knows of no way of removing a large stone 
from his pathway, except by calling in several of his distant neighbors it 
may be, to assist him by main strength to roll it to one side. Another 
man who has knowledge performs the same task alone in one-tenth of the 
time by means of a simple lever. Which one exemplifies the dignity of 
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labor ? If the dignity of labor consists in putting forth mere muscular 
strength, in striking a hard blow, the work of a donkey is as dignified as- 
that of a man, and the work of a mule is much more so. Let the young 
be taught that there m a true dignity of labor — that which seizes every 
suggestion of science, and uses it so as to economize labor. 

The manual-laboring classes sometimes justly complain that they are- 
oppressed by unjust legislation, that their rights are not properly regarded 
by our law-makers, and that those who are more intelligent than they are 
take advantage of their ignorance. What is the remedy ? Laborers must 
become law-makers also. How shall they do it ? Only by education. If 
laborers, whether agricultural or mechanical, would compete with other 
classes of society for the honors and emoluments of the world, they must 
be educated. Let them educate, and ** the sceptre and crown of civil ser- 
vice will return to the plow and pruning hook." "It is by their neglect of 
learning the farmer and mechanic have lost the power they had in th^ 
days of Cincinnatus and Washington. If a man would be great he must 
know. If he would rule, he must understand the thoughts and ways of 
men. There is but one alternative in this matter. The farmer or me- 
chanic may study and prosper, and rule the world, or he may repudiate 
education, denounce agricultural schools, and remain the serf and burden*- 
bearer of the nation." 

We believe every workman of whatever kind should have an Industrial 
Education, that is a particular education — one that applies directly to the 
trade he would follow. But we believe even more in a general education 
for the laborer, such as is furnished by most of our High Schools. The 
striking advantage of a general education over that for a special trade, 
when only one is possible, is shown by contrasting the working mechanic^ 
of this country with those of European countries. Until a few years ago 
the European laborer only had the advantage of the Trade or Industrial 
Schools. As there were no free or public schools, anything like general 
culture was not for him. In this country, until within a few years, we 
had no technical or industrial schools, but our laborers, especially in 
New England, have had the advantage of the public or common schools 
which only give general instruction. The activity of mind shown by our 
workmen is far beyond that of other countries. No other country has 
produced such ingenious inventions nor so many of them. New England, 
where general education is perhaps more diffused than in any other por- 
tion of the world of like extent, and where technical education has as yet 
done but little for the laborer, has produced by far the most labor-saving 
inventions of any people in the world, and the laboring peopleof this part 
of our country perhaps are better supplied with comfortable homes than 
any other people of the same class. 

The laborer needs to be a strong man mentally and morally as well as 
physically. The strong man is the well-balanced man. The well-balanced 
man must be educated in every direction. It is said that no rope, chain, 
or piece of timber is stronger than its weakest part. Not even the " Won- 
derful one-Hoss Shay " could have run " a hundred years to a day " if its 
parts had not been equally strong. 

The problem then that seems to be before the educators of to-day la 
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How Bome syBtem of Industrial Education can be incorporated with our 
•excellent public-school system so that general culture and hand culture 
may be carried along together harmoniously. If this can be done we be- 
lieve the laborer of the United States will lead the world in ingenuity and 
handicraft. How this may be done we leave to be considered by the 
papers and discussions in this Department which are soon to follow. 



This was followed by a paper entitled, "The Beginning of Industrial 
Instruction," by the Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

THE BEGINNING OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Fifty odd years ago, in one of the leading cities of the United States, 
iibout this time of the year, and about this hour of the day, a teacher 
might be heard calling at the top of his vbice, " Sand-class, come up ! " 
The story was told me by one who had been a member of the class. His 
"father was the teacher. It was a long, low, dimly-lighted room; there 
were some two or three hundred pupils; a small number of slab desks, 
and a large number of backless benches constituted the furniture ; as for 
apparatus there was a shallow trough, four feet square, filled with sand 
slightly moistened and nicely levelled off ; no maps, no charts, no black- 
boards, no writing materials, except such as some of the bigger boys 
carried in their trousers* pockets ; one solitary teacher aided by a hickory 
wand almost as long as himself took care that ''order reigned in Warsaw,'* 
while a dozen of lads called monitors, somewhat older than the average 
of their school-fellows, each standing in the centre of a group of fifteen 
or twenty other lads distributed formal instruction, open rebukes, and 
secret cuffs, with impartial vigor, under the general orders of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. And what was the sand-class ? Why, slates being rare 
and costly and blackboards being unknown or undiscovered, the smooth 
face of the moistened sand in the shallow trough formed an excellent 
surface whereon to trace the letters of the alphabet or the elements of any 
other branch of primary instruction which needed graphic illustration. 

This was the only free school in the city, if indeed it could strictly be 
called free, when the pupils were expected to pay for their instruction at 
the rate of a penny a week each. And this was the beginning of a great 
public-school system which to-day, in the same city, numbers its pupils 
by scores of thousands, and embraces within its scope every grade from 
the lowest primary to the gates of the University, and the entire range of 
knowledge from the A B C's to the literature of Greece and Rome, as well 
as France and Germany. 

Why do I recall these things ? Not simply to remind you that the 
public-school system of to-day, as it exists in cities and other centres of 
comparatively dense population, has its root and origin in the old and 
almost forgotten Lancasterian school ; but rather that you might perceive 
that this magnificent system of universal intellectual education of which 
we are so justly proud, had within the memory of men yet living an 
origin as obscure, a beginning as insignificant, a prospect as discouraging, 
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a futare apparently as uncertain, as the project of industrial education 
seems to have in the eyes of the less enthusiastic of its advocates. The 
two systems being not antagonistic but complementary, dealing with the 
same persons, founded on the same principles, aiming at the same end, 
supported by the same arguments, opposed by the same sophistries, ad- 
vanced or retarded by the same social forces, we shall be justified in hop- 
ing that like beginnings will be followed by like progress, and end in like 
development. 

It is to this parallelism that I desire more particularly to direct the 
attention of the Department. 

Our common-school system — and I mean more particularly our city 
school system — was not built up after a preconceived plan and model. It 
grew as a strange plant might grow from strange seed, and men watched 
its development keenly and curiously. They could have stopped its 
growth at any moment. They could have torn it up by the roots ; but 
allowing the seed to remain in the ground, they had but little to do in the 
way of directing or controlling its growth. Some little digging and water- 
ing, some little weeding, some little pruning and trimming there must 
have been of course; baton the whole the plant grew in virtue of its own 
vital force, under the pressure of necessity, under the stimulus of en- 
couragement, under the storms of opposition. From being a mere root in 
a dry ground it grew into a beautiful and shapely tree. Men wondered 
when they saw it. This was not what they expected ; hardly what they 
wanted ; but there it was and they must make the best of it. It had taken 
deep root. It had spread wide its sheltering arms. Millions rested happy 
beneath its shade. A wonderful tree. Not at all like what the planters 
looked for, but too big and too useful now to be meddled with, except by 
cutting off, now and then, a useless branch or a decaying limb. Candor 
compels us to acknowledge that had the planters known beforehand the 
gigantic proportions to which the Lancasterian infant was to grow under 
their nursing, they would have felt tempted to strangle the babe in its 
cradle. Had there been a prophet to warn them that the three R's 
would blossom into a perfect encyclopaedia of Literature and Science; 
that the one mis-shapen, ill-lighted room would expand into scores of 
palatial structures; that the primitive log-desks and slab-seats would 
bourgeon into luxuries in ash and walnut fashioned by the deftest of cab- 
inet-makers, after artistic designs which met every requirement of health 
and comfort and beauty ; that the sand- trough, as though rubbed by 
Aladdin's lamp, should swell into blackboards and brighten into maps; 
that the hickory rod itself should bud like that of Aaron and bring forth 
fruit, — globes and telescopes and microscox>es and all the apparatus of 
physical science ; and — most wonderful of all that the poor penny a week 
should be so invested as to yield millions of dollars a year, — the mere an- 
nouncement of the prophecy would^ have ^ been sufficient to prevent 
its fulfilment. 

So now at the beginning of this new project of industrial, or, as I 
should prefer to call it, of manual education, if we are asked to exhibit 
our drawings and specifications, to put down on paper, by rule and scale, 
the length and breadth and height of the structure we. propose to raise. 
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to calculate the cost, and to devise the means to raise the money for its 
erection, we must reply we cannot if we would ; we would not if we 
•could. 

What then devolves upon us, that we may make a beginning of indus- 
trial education possible ? 

We must prepare the soil, and we must sow the seed. The soil is 
public sentiment It is part of the price we pay for liberty that nothing 
•can grow among us unless it is supported by the life-giving and life- 
sustaining power of public opinion. Looking to the history of common- 
school education we can recognize three distinct steps in the march of 
public opinion, and we may expect to make the very same steps on oar 
way to a universal system of manual education. 

1st, The recognition of the necessity of universal elementary education, 
^ot the utility, merely, nor the advantage, nor the propriety, but the 
-absolute necessity of educating the intellect of those who are to be the 
rulers of the republic. 

2nd, The conviction that private and individual efforts are totally in- 
adequate to the work of universal education. 

3rd, The acknowledgement that the public money may rightfully be 
used for this purpose ; and that under certain circumstances it becomes 
B duty so to use it. 

Industrial education cannot have a beginning until the same proposi- 
tions are admitted witli reference to it. 

The education of the hand must be recognized to be just as necessary 
as the education of the head. 

When this is once accepted, the other propositions — the inadequacy of 
individual efforts and the right and duty of the people in their collective 
-capacity to do what the individual has failed to do will soon become ap- 
parent. It does not come within the scope of this paper to argue any of 
these points in detail. My purpose is principally to indicate the parallel- 
ism that may be traced between intellectual education as it began to exist 
for the masses half a century ago, and manual education which, except 
in the minds of a few thinking men, can hardly be said to have as yet had 
a beginning ; and from this analogy to derive instruction and encourage- 
ment. 

The urgent necessity of manual education has not yet been fully ad- 
mitted ; and yet every valid argument in favor of educating the head at 
^he public expense, may be urged with equal force in behalf of the edu' 
cation of the hand. Is it necessary for every free citizen to know how to 
vote ? It is equally necessary for him to know how to earn his living. 
Is ignorance dangerous to the commonwealth ? Equally dangerous is 
idleness. Does the education of the head prepare a man for the better 
discharge of his social duties? So does the education of the h and. Is 
learning the ally of morality and virtue ? So is manual labor. Does learn- 
ing give a man a feeling of independence and self-respect ? So does in- 
dustry. Does learning tend to keep a youth from low company and bad 
habits? So does industry. Is intellectual training necessary for the full 
development of personal character ? So is physical training. Must our 
reason be cultivated because it is one of God's best gifts to man, bestowed 
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on ns for this very purpose ? The argument applies equally to our bod- 
ily powers. Is the mtM »ana a worthy object of the philosopher ? It is 
useless unless placed in corpore sano. Are individual efforts inadequate 
to the support of universal intellectual education ? They are equally in- 
adequate to the support of universal industrial education. 

In like manner every objection which has been made against manual 
^ucation has already been urged against intellectual education, and has 
been weighed in the balances and found wanting. 

*'It is not the duty of the State; it is the prerogative of the parent ; 
it is impracticable; it is too expensive; it is wrong to take one man's 
money to educate another man's child ; it is communistic in theory ; it 
i^ill lead to other and more objectionable communistic doctrines and 
practices." AIL this has been said of intellectual education and has been 
disproved by the logic of events. The same has been said, or may be 
said in opposition to manual education and can only be effectually dis- 
proved by the same logic. 

Arguments are worthless when they are opposed by facts. The logic 
of Herbebt Spencer is shivered like a broken lance against the facts of 
Philbrick and Harris. In spite of every reason why there cannot be 
and should not be an effective and universal public-school system, such 
systems exist. It will be the same with this new enterprise of industrial 
education. Only give it a beginning. Let it once begin to exist, even on 
the smallest scale, as an established fact, and all objections will be swept 
away by the resistless current of events. 

It is hard to say when any living thing begins to be. If it is alive it has 
always been, in a certain sense. I have chosen to represent the Lancas- 
terisin School as the beginning of our present city school systems. Some 
will prefer to go further back ; just as they might trace the idea of the 
steam-engine beyond Fulton and Watt and the Marquis of Worcester 
back to the dim records of scientific antiquity. But the real birthday of 
the steam-engine was the day when it became known that steam-power 
could be produced with economy, applied at discretion, and controlled 
with safety. We need not go back to Solomon and Moses for the idea of 
our public schools. It began to live just when it was shown practically 
that children could be cheaply and effectively taught in organized masses. 
So manual education will then only begin to live, when some Bell, or 
Lancaster, or Robert Raises will show us, not on paper but in a working 
model, how manual education can be given cheaply and efficiently to 
masses of young people, such as now attend our public schools. I do not 
wish to underestimate the difficulty of the undertaking and I have there- 
fore stated the problem in its most general form. What is required is a 
system of manual training which shall be at once cheap, efficient, and ap- 
plicable on a large scale. Such a scheme cannot be evolved from one's 
inner consciousness. It cannot be reasoned out from first principles. But 
if it cannot be thought out, it may be worked out by the old-fashioned rule 
known in obsolete Arithmetics as " Trial and Error." It is said that Russia 
has already solved the problem. As regards efficiency it may be granted ; 
as regards cheapness and adaptation to large numbers, I am doubtful. But 
if it has been done let us have a working model in each of our ten largest 
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cities ; not as a perfect pattern but a pattern to be perfected ;— an experi- 
mental model to be enlarged, altered, improved, reformed, as experience 
shall suggest 

By whom should this model be set up and set a-going? The natural an- 
swer would be, By the public-school authorities. We should certainly 
strive to obtain their cooperation, but it would be long waiting for them 
to make the beginning. Their hands are full ; they have little time and 
no money even if they had the inclination to make experiments. Besides 
they were elected or appointed to a different duty and the impulse must 
come from the people to their officers not from the officers to the people. 
When the official canvas is swelled by the breeze of popular opinion the 
ship will move steadily and rapidly enough through the waters ; but we 
must not depend on official breath for wind. 

A beginning must be made; and if we cannot expect it to be made by 
the public, our dependence must be on private enterprise and the philan- 
thropy of associated individuals. 

When private benevolence shall have shown that the scheme is practic- 
able, and the public conscience shall have been quickened to a sense of its 
necessity, the authorities will not long hesitate about adopting it officially. 
Can money be obtained for such a purpose ? Look at the thousand chan- 
nels through which the healing waters of organized charity are now flow- 
ing, and doubt if you can the capacity of the reservoir to supply one stream- 
let more. The benevolence of the American people is practically inex- 
haustible. Were there no further demands upon it at home, the waste 
gates would have to be opened that the surplus might escape to the shores 
of Africa or to the islands of the sea. What is wanting is not means, but 
faith ; faith founded on knowledge ; not knowledge of an abstract or gen- 
eral character, but a burning conviction that will bring forth the proper 
fruits of knowledge. 

Men must know and feel that we have now arrived at a crisis in onr 
social condition ; that as man cannot live by bread alone, so neither can 
he live by the learning of the schools alone ; that the possession of a good 
common-school education which was once so rare as to be a mark of dis- 
tinction is now so common as to be noticed only when it is wanting ; that 
a college diploma is no longer a recommendation (but sometimes a dis- 
qualification) for a position requiring the exercise of high manly faculty ; 
that the abuse of our wonderful facilities for elementary and secondary 
education has flooded the country with teachers, lawyers, doctors, clerics, 
salesmen, runners, and petty traders ; that a false social sentiment has in- 
creased the evil by perversely making a discrimination in favor of the 
man that lives by his wits and against the man that lives literally by the 
sweat of his face ; so that if our manufacturing establishments and other 
great industrial works were obliged to depend exclusively on native 
American labor one half of them would have to close their doors ; that in 
the train of our immense army of bona-fide producers and distributors there 
is following another army of hungry camp-followers, without either the 
hands to produce, or the head to distribute, but with stomachs that most 
be filled at the expense of honest producers and distributors ; that this 
army is daily increasing in numbers and acquiring strength by oiganiza- 
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tion ; we have now companies, we shall ere long have regiments of tramps, 
bummers, loafers, roughs, gamblers, and professional ward politicians. 

The people must be made to feel and know that against organized idle- 
ness and vice there is but one sure protection, — the organization of skilled 
and honorable labor. The common school can no longer save us, unless. 
it is supplemented by the common workshop. The rewards which at the 
beginning of the century were promised to good scholarship, must now be 
paid to good workmanship founded upon sufficient scholarship. The 
battle of the schools must be fought once more, but this time for the train- 
ing of the hand in addition to the cultivation of the intellect. Of old it 
was claimed that parents had a right to bring up their children in igno- 
rance if they chose; but public opinion said, No! for ignorance in the 
masses means death to the commonwealth. To-day you will be told that 
parents have a right to bring up their children in idleness if they choose. 
But the voxpopuli will again be heard to thunder, No ! for the idleness of 
the masses would be fatal to the republic. It was said of old in relation 
to elementary education. Let it alone; it will regulate itself; men are 
moved by self-interest, and it is the interest of parents to educate their 
children ; the parental relation must not be assumed, parental functions 
must not be discharged, by the State ; if the State should teach children 
to read it would be equally bound to supply them with literature on which 
to exercise their faculty after they had learned to read ; — which would bo 
agrarianism, communism, Fourierism, or some worse ism. 

But all this special pleading was answered by a simple statement of fact. 
The parents did not educate their children. According to all the rules o£ 
the political and social economists they ought to have done so, but in fact 
they did not. The State, then was obliged to step in and perform the du- 
ties which the parents had neglected. Call that communism if you please. 

In like manner though interest and duty and parental affection all com- 
bine to enforce on parents the duty of bringing up their children to some 
form of productive labor, yet the obligation is largely disregarded, and the 
neglect is greatest just where it can be most hurtful — in our large cities. 
But the safety of the country demands the suppression of idleness and the 
encouragement of industry by elevating manual labor to its proper rank 
among human employments ; and the State must for her ow^n protection 
assume the responsibilities which the parent has disregarded. 

We are not to be frightened by the cry of communism ; by the warning, 
which is intended as a threat, that if the State teaches young men to work, 
the State must also furnish work and pay wages to the graduates of its own 
creation. It can hardly be doubted that the supply of skilled workers 
will in the long run create a demand for skilled labor. But should it be 
otherwise, should the warning prove to be a prophecy, it should not drive 
us from our position. Better far the cry for honest labor and its wages in 
lawful money than that other and more fearful cry which so often rang^ 
through the streets before the downfall of Rome, " Panem et Circenaes" 

In conclusion, what is the duty of the hour? What can practical 
teachers and directors of educational affairs do to aid in this beginning of 
industrial education? 
16 
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1. We can aid in the dissemination of sound theoretical views on thia 
subject, using the newspaper and the periodical press as our instruments. 

2. We can insist that drawing (which holds the same place in industrial 
as reading does in intellectul education) shall be efficiently taught in every 
school and in every grade. 

3. Those forms of practical work which can be introduced into our pres- 
ent schools without causing confusion should be encouraged. It is hard 
to find work of this kind for boys. Probably some kind of wood-cutting 
might be done as a home exercise instead of the burdensome and useless 
memory tasks. But girls can be taught to sew, darn, knit, patch, cut, and 
fit, in a series of practical lessons as closely graded as the lessons in a 
series of Beading-Books. 

Lastly, we may be able to aid in establishing, in one or more cities where 
the means can be procured by private subscription, a workshop after the 
Russian model, which for industrial training shall be to the graduate of 
the elementary school what the High School or College now is for intel- 
lectual training. 

All this being accomplished we may not even have made a real begin- 
ning of manual education, for that cannot be achieved without a long and 
hard-fought battle, but we shall have made a reconnoissance in force, 
which will reveal the strength of the enemy's position and show us where 
to plant our guns and how to marshal our forces. 



President White, of Purdue University, Indiana, opened the discussion 
as follows : 

The suggestive paper to which we have listened presents hopefully the 
possibilities of an industrial system of education. It wisely omits the 
advocacy of any special method of its development It is perhaps enough 
to say that when there is an intelligent demand for industrial training, it 
will be met. We have now only the beginning of such a demand, and it 
is too early to do more than outline the coming system. The American 
people are awakening to the fact that skilled labor is competing for the 
markets of the world, and that American labor must increase its skill or 
retire from the contest. We are beginning to realize the decay of the 
apprenticeship system, and to see that technical and trade schools are an 
industrial necessity; that the means of acquiring technical knowledge 
and skill must be put within easy reach of the American laborer. 

How can this be done ? The paper suggests that the elements of needed 
industrial training can be given in the public schools ; that the course of 
study should include industrial drawing, which underlies all mechanttal 
art, and instruction in such arts as are of general interest, as sewing and 
cooking. While I heartily approve of this position, may I venture the 
opinion that only the elements of industrial training can be given in the 
public school. Its comprehensive function is to provide a general prepa- 
ration for all pursuits, and, as a rule, it cannot furnish special training 
for given pursuits. In homogeneous communities the elements of a 
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common occapation may be easily taught In the country the course of 
study may include the elements of agriculture and horticulture. But all 
this will come far short of what American industry demands. 

What is needed is an efficient system of industrial training to supple- 
ment the public school, and the indications of growth in this direction 
are evident. In Europe nearly every line of industry has its special 
schools. The higher technical institutions are often directed and main- 
tained by government, and art and trade-schools are often supported by 
municipalities. Most of the schools which teach industrial arts and 
trades are, however, supported by societies or individuals. I see no 
reason why there may not be a similar development of industrial schools 
in this country. A beginning has been made in the industrial colleges 
founded by Congress, and in the few technical schools established by the 
bequests of individuals. Business colleges, schools of telegraphy, etc., 
are in nearly all business centres. These technical and trade-schools will 
increase with the demand, and it will not take many years to establish 
and equip an efficient system of industrial training. 

I have little expectation that the workshop will ever have an important 
place in the public school, but I do expeet to see public instruction have 
A more direct relation to industry. When industrial schools come, it 
will be easy to adjust the public school to the supplementary system. I 
have long held that the interests of both education and industry would 
be promoted by the adoption of half-time courses of study, running 
parallel with the present full courses. Such narrow courses would permit 
pupils to spend one-half of each day in the public school, and the other 
half in the trade school, or in the workshop, or in some other employ- 
ment. Many children must work a part of the time while they are 
obtaining an education, or they must give up school. When a popular 
-demand for these readjustments of the public school comes, there will be 
found an easy way to make them. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to utter a protest against that advocacy of 
technical training which disparages and denies the industrial value of 
general education. There was not a word of this folly in the paper. The 
productive power of intelligence has long been well attested. The inquiry 
made by Horace Mann, and more recently repeated by Commissioner 
Eaton, furnished conclusive evidence on this point, and all the great 
world expositions have been impressive proofs of the truth that " the 
hand is another hand when guided by an intelligent mind." The public 
school has done and is doing more to promote industry than any mere 
industrial training can ever accomplish. School instruction needs to be 
iupplemenlHd (not supplanted or subverted) by industrial training. 

The discussion was continued by Jos. M. Wilson, Washington, D. C.> 
who took the ground that manual instruction should be incorporated in 
all our common schools, and that mental and manual culture should 
a.lways go together. 

This gentleman was followed by H. B. Whittinqton, of Philadelphia, 
who gave a brief history of the plan and organization of the " Soci4ti6 
du Patronage des Apprentis de Grenoble, France," and explained how 
this institution might be modified so as to make it practicable in America 
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in connection with our common schools. The speaker stated that the 
pupils embraced both sexes, and were admitted into the elementary 
schools at the age of six years. After requiring a knowledge of Readings 
Writing, and Arithmetic, at the age of thirteen years they were removed 
from the Primary Schools, and pursued a technical course having direct 
reference to the trade or calling to which they at this time were appren- 
ticed, spending a portion of each day in the factory or workshop, and not 
less than three hours per day in the training-school. In these technical 
schools some studies, such as drawing and mathematics, were common to 
all, but special attention was given to those branches of Physics having 
a more immediate connection with the particular calling to which the 
pupil was apprenticed — thus the pupil who was apprenticed to the trade 
of a dyer made the study of Chemistry a specialty. These young crafts- 
men were also given practical instruction in the nature of the raw materi- 
als used in their particular trade — where and how produced. The securing 
of places for these pupils in the workshop and factory was accomplished 
in the following manner: — In connection with the municipal authorities 
to whom the administration and support of the "Soci^ti^" was entrusted, 
there is a ** Board of Patrons" composed of men and women prominent 
in the various manufactures and handicraft pursued in the city. This 
Board of Patrons is intrusted with the supervision of the schools, and 
each member becomes as it were the guardian of one or more of the 
pupils, and when the proper time arrives, either takes the pupils as 
apprentices in his or her factory or workshop, or provides places for them 
and retains the supervision over them until the pupils complete their 
apprenticeship, which takes from seven to nine years. Another feature 
of the institution is that once a year each pupil is required to write a 
paper on some subject relating to his profession or trade, and all such 
papers exhibiting excellence or progress are rewarded with suitable prizes 
in accordance with their merits. The Board of Patrons is composed of 
the best citizens, men and women who have attained distinction in their 
particular callings, as for instance in the Board at Grenoble are found 
such members as M. Armand Calvart and his wife, whose reputation as 
manufacturers are known throughout France — ^and whose goods find a 
market in both Europe and America. 

Now all that is necessary to make such a plan practical in America is 
for some of our public-spirited master mechanics and manufacturers to 
take hold of this matter, and I think they will find the school authorities 
ready to co-ox)erate with them ; for there is no doubt that the time has 
arrived when our common schools will be called to assist in Eolving the 
great "Labor problem," — and the question " What shall we do with our 
boys?" must be met; and since the old apprenticeship system has passed 
away the incorporation of Industrial and Art Instruction in our common 
schools has become a necessity. 

Mr. Shelley, of York, Pa., then made a few remarks, and introduced 
John Hitz, of Washington, D. C, Consul-General of Switzerland, who 
read a paper on the plan and organization of " A^Home for Boys and 
Girls," in Kent, England, entitled, 
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DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 

*' The moflt effective means to dispel wretchedneJV l8 to let the light of knowledge 
and love of use penetrate Its recesses."— Anon. 

The Home for Little Boys in Kent, — Old-Boys^ Day. — It9 Indtistrial Features. 
The Bakery t Shoemaking, Paint Shopy Machinery ^ Printing-Office^ Steam 
• Laundry, Tailor and Carpenter Shops, Needleroom and Store — Farm — 
School'house arid Chapel — The Children* s Cottages — their arrangements — 
Father and Mother — How to earn, save, and spend money — Are we guilty 
of neglect f 

As third and last article on institutions for the care and training of de- 
pendent children, I now propose to give a brief account of a visit made 
just one year ago to the delightful "Home for Little Boys," in Kent, 
England. .Were also girls and not only boys admitted, it might justly be 
termed in every respect a model institution of its kind, although only its 
educational and not its industrial department is under the management 
of the Public-School Board. This institution was founded in 1864 by a 
committee believed to have been of the School Board of London. 

It first occupied an old building formerly used as a parish workhouse, 
at Tottenham, where fourteen boys not over ten years of age were pro- 
vided for. In less than two years these inmates had increased to over 
ninety, and the pressure for further admission was so powerful that it be- 
came imperative to provide more suitable quarters. The present location 
•in Kent, near Farmingham Station, on the line of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railroad, some fifteen miles from London, and embracing an 
area of nineteen acres, was selected. It was decided at the start to adopt 
the so-called *' family " or Cottage System, both on account of the lack of 
funds to erect a large institutional structure, but more especially on ac- 
<X)ont of the far greater facility it afforded of imparting to the place the 
real comforts, attractions, and advantages of a " Home." 

In 1806 the first building was erected and from year to year others have 
been added thereto, until on the occasion of my visit in June last, I found 
ten brown stone cottages, containing over three hundred inmates, besides 
ample and substantial workshops, storehouse, school-room, and commo- 
dious chapel. 

In the absence of Mr. A. O. Charles, the Superintendent, his able as- 
sistant Mr. W. J. C. Day, conducted me around. First on entering the 
premises, which at a distance resembles some well-to-do suburban set- 
tlement, stood a very cosy little structure called the " Old Boys' Lodge," 
donated, I was told, by some unknown benefactor, and intended expressly 
as the temporary home of boys who have creditably left the institution 
and occasionally return to pay short visits. It has its reception and read- 
ing-room, library, dormitories, and other conveniences, and annually on 
what is called ** Old-Boys' Day," when all who have left the institution 
and conveniently can, meet to greet each other and the dear and only 
home of their childhood, its walls are filled with grateful hearts and re- 
sound to the echo of many a happy voice. 

After resting awhile in the reception-room of the Superintendent, ad- 
jacent to his offices, and partaking of some refreshments, I first visited the 
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Bakery y where, assisted by several boys, I found the master baker busy 
preparing sundry '' extras " in the shape of cakes for the approaching^ 
*' Old-Boys* Day." 

Next the shoemaker's shop was visited and several boys found at work 
under a competent master. Not only was mending done but some excel-' 
lent new work shown. Each boy in the institution, I was told, is allowed, 
according to the work done, from two to three pairs of shoes a year exclu- 
sive of mending. 

The paint shop was then looked into where a master painter and boys- 
attend to all the painting required on the premises. 

Next was inspected the steam-engine building, where an excellent en- 
gine of eight-horse power furnishes what motive power is wanted, and in 
the absence of springs or running wrfter pumps from a well 120 feet deep 
all fhe water used on the premises. The engine-room with its two fine 
boilers and handy forge attached, was found in marvellously perfect order 
and reflected great credit on the engineer and his boy assistants in charge. 

I then stepped into the printing-office adjacent, and was surprised at 
the perfection of its arrangement. There stood eight cases with the best 
and newest founts of type, one large "Breuner" press and three of 
smaller patterns. Tracts, leaflets, reports, quarterly magazines, and hand- 
bills for neighboring tradesmen, are done here in a most superior manner, 
and like an expert who had preceded me I was astonished at the style 
of work turned out, the technical skill and good taste displayed. The bo]^ 
who leave this printing-office I felt certain would find no difficulty in ob- 
taining employment. 

The steam laundry, close by, contains five superb boilers, one washing- 
machine, one centrifugal dryer, wringers, steam mangles, and a steam dry- 
ing arrangement for use during wet or damp weather, — all of which are 
operated by boys under a male superintendent and female assistant 

Adjoining is a most invaluable structure, a swimming bath from two to 
four feet deep, and twenty- five feet square, where 90 boys bathe every 
evening in squads of 30 at a time under the eye of a swimming master. 

The temperature of the water can readily be regulated and skylights of 
colored glass are introduced to neutralize the otherwise deleterious effects 
of the sun's rays on the chalk or limestone water of the locality. 

Near by, ascending one flight of stairs, I entered the tailoring shop. 
Ten boys were at work under a master, cutting, making up, and presBing 
new cloth suits, and repairing old ones, several sewing-machines being in 
use. From two to four suits a year are allowed each boy in the institution 
according to the labor he performs, corduroy material to work in, and 
tweed for Sunday and holiday wear. 

At the carpenter shop I found a master workman and four boys em- 
ployed. As yet no steam-power had been used, but it was contemplated 
to introduce the same in the new shop about to be erected. Some fine 
specimens of sash made by the boys were shown, also some excellent dove- 
tailing, and here, too, are made those neat little trunks with handy draweis^ 
and locks, to contain the outfit of every boy leaving the Home. 

I next entered the needlework room close to the Superintendent's hoaae. 
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Here a lady was in charge superintending a number of boys busy at shirts, 
others mending, knitting, and attending the two sewing-machines used^ 
rather pleased to have their work examined and evidently not finding it 
irksome. 

The new warehouse nearly finished had the first floor already occupied 
as a atorej very conveniently fitted up with drawers and shelves made by 
the boys. This store is conducted by a storekeeper and boy assistants on 
strict business principles, and not only furnishes supplies to the *'Home" 
and its inmates but also to the neighborhood. It was well stocked with 
goods usually found in a good country store. In the basement most ex- 
cellent storage arrangements and the second floor used for a like purpose, 
but so constructed that it could easily be cleared and made to serve as a 
hall for entertainments. 

The school'housej a fine building to accommodate 200 pupils at a time, 
was the gift of friends in Bradford, and in their honor called Bradford 
School. Boys under ten years of age attend six hours and all older ones 
three hours daily, and the balance of time exclusive of recreation and 
sleep being devoted to work on the farm or in their respective shops, 
not continuously, however, as the working boys are divided into two gangs 
and daily relieve each other at stated periods. I found two male and two 
female teachers giving instruction and also a Kindergarten department. 
The rooms were so arranged that two could readily be thrown into one. 
Maps, charts, anatomical illustrations, specimens of natural history, and 
philosophical instruments, etc., seemed abundantly supplied. The singing 
was excellent. 

Towards the further end of the premises the /arm is located, where about 
a dozen boys are constantly employed. Horses, cows, and pigs are tended 
with persistent care, — and the little farm- yard kept in most commendable 
order. Vegetables and small fruits cultivated and most other work 
usually done on farms attended to. 

Apart from the main cluster of buildings stands a neat cottage called the 
Infirmary in charge of a Matron — who with her single patient confined by 
a slight abscess— seemed rather lonely but nevertheless cheerful. 

The Chapel occupies a prominent site, is of Gothic architecture, and I 
should judge would seat some 500 persons, contains a large, fine-toned 
reed organ, and on Sundays, I am told, is frequented by many persons 
residing in the neighborhood. 

One of the most interesting features of the institution is the " Family" 
plan adopted in lodging and boarding the inmates. There are ten two- 
story so-called cottages, each an architectural gem in its way, and named 
after their donors, or in honor of some devoted friend. A charitable lady 
gave one — after whom it is named. Another was erected as a memorial 
to her deceased husband by a devoted wife and named after him, whilst 
a third is the gift of a London congregation which named it ** Quiet Rest- 
ing-Place," a fourth is the gift of the children of England and fitly called 
"The Children's Cottage" — and so on, gradually one after another has 
been added and likely will continue to be as the good work near a feeder 
like London has virtually only begun. 
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Each cottage accommodates 30 boys and is in charge of a so-called father 
and mother — usually an elderly married couple — who live with their some- 
what large charge in every respect enfamille, take meals with the children, 
read and pray with them just as parents would— the father at the same 
time being at the head and in charge of one of the industrial departments. 
On the first floor of these cottages one finds a cosy sitting and reception-room 
with bay-window — supplied with various evidences of culture and refine- 
ment. Adjoining there is a tidy-looking dining-room and attached a neat 
kitchen furnished with range and other conveniences. A play-room for the 
boys, a bath- and wash-room, pantry and closets, complete the apartments 
on the first floor. On the second floor one finds the father and mother's 
chamber, the clothes closets, and three dormitories each containing 10 of 
the '^ institution bedsteads '' with endless sacking bottom so arranged as 
to enable pillows to be dispensed with. 

A Savings-Bank has been established for some time — less however it 
would seem to encourage hoarding than to teach the use of money. Occa* 
sionally excursions are arranged but the boys must contribute their shil- 
ling or more as the case may be. Thus the habit of " self-help " is incul- 
cated which in institutional life is so apt to suffer, and boys learn to realize 
that recreation costs money as well as time. Therefore the ability to ^am 
money is provided for when the boys reach the age of thirteen and haye 
attained to the so-called fifth standard in school. They are then placed at 
work all day and attend school at night, or rather after working hours — 
the period of labor thus being much the same as when they shall have left 
the institution. They are then allowed about six cents a week for pocket 
money provided reports from workshop, school, and home as to conduct 
are satisfactory. Thus these boys are practically taught to earn, save, and 
spend money, on the right doing of which will in a great measure depend 
their future happiness and success in life. 

Just as I was about leaving the boys came marching along in sections 
from their several cottage homes on their way to work or school. Unat- 
tended save by a monitor who led off, they filed by, politely saluting. 
Their happy faces there and then, their attractive surroundings led me to 
think what they might be had the Home in Kent not opened its doors to 
them — and I wondered if they had sisters and what had become of them. 
After thus being shown what has been done elsewhere for the enforced 
youthful associates of misery, wretchedness, and crime, I ask is the limited 
support extended to the '* Industrial Home School of the District " the 
most we can do at the National Capital in this direction, or do not the 
words of the poet apply also here ? 

" Those others, lean and Kmall, 

Scurf and mildew of the city,"— 

Spot our streets, cmmct us all 
" Till wo take them into pity." 

This closed the discussion, and on motion the chairman appointed the 
following committee on nomination for oflScers, to report the following 
day: Prof. Alkx. IIogg, of Texas, E. A. Spring, of New Jersey, and 
Frank Adorn, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Second Day's Proceedings. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1879. 

At the second afternoon se8sion of this Department, Edward A. Spring, 
sculptor, of Perth Amboy, N. J., addressed a large audience on Industrial 
Education, illustrating his remarks by modelling in clay while he talked- 
He had a kit of soft clay of a drab color, with scratchers and all the 
necessary apparatus for doing his work, from the modelling of a woman's 
head to making a prairie dog. After the work got under way the room 
rapidly filled, until there was barely standing room, and Mr. Spring bo 
monopolized the interest of his audience that they would not let him 
stop, but kept him at the work all the afternoon. Sometimes questions 
would be put to him, which he always answered. 

He manipulated the clay and kept up a running lecture all the while. 
His demonstrations mainly applied to industrial education as the basis of 
all knowledge of form in its relations to matter. There was hardly any- 
thing known but was related in some way to form ; hence the use of a 
plastic substance was the true way to demonstrate the elementary princi- 
ples of the subject. He first gave illustrations in solid geometry, then 
described the nature of clay and the practical points of its use. He 
demonstrated some principles of life and growth by modelling several 
animal forms, and then varied the exercises by reading the following 
brief paper: 

" In beginning clay work in our present schools, it would be well to start 
with very small quantities, each scholar having the same form, and at 
once give habits of neatness and precision of touch. Many interesting 
and instructive exercises in geometry can be dope by a few careful 
touches of the fingers to shapes of clay not much larger than beans. By 
this means the nature of the material and certain properties of matter 
generally can become a part of each one*8 knowledge, and by this means 
some of the dullest pages of our text-books will become illuminated with 
pleasant associations. One of my pupils, after fifteen minutes on a cer- 
tain exercise, exclaimed: "Well, I never could understand cube root 
before, though I have been several times over that part of the arithmetic." 
There is more than one bridge, the keystone of which might be easily • 
made of clay. The enthusiasm and delight that are very common, and the 
intense application to the work in almost every case, even by the babies, are 
natural indications of the hold it takes upon the mind, and of the wisdom 
of using such strong instinctive tendencies in education." 

Then taking up a piece of clay, with a few turns of the hand he shaped 
something on a block. Holding it up the audience readily recognized 
several small prairie dogs, standing erect, as they may be seen in the 
Zoological Garden any day. A few more turns of the hand shaped some- 
thing else which the audience did not recognize so easily. They were 
two owls, more diminutive than the dogs. Beyond them was another 
.object more readily recognized. It was a serpent. Holding the block up 
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l)efore the audience, with these living forms represented thereon, Mr. 
Spring informed his hearers that the^ were a group familiar to all who 
had travelled over the Union Pacific Railroad— prairie " gophers," with 
their good friends, the hurrowing owls, and a rattlesnake heyond. 

Venerable Scientist— Does the rattlesnake gopher the prairie dog? 

Out of respect for the ladies present, the venerable scientist was not 
put out, and the sculptor, turning his face to the blackboard for a moment^ 
dropped the subject of prairie dogs and began to model a woman's head. 
This was particularly interesting. Taking up a large mass of clay he 
flung it against the blackboard, repeating the operation several times,, 
until he had quite a little mound of earth there. Previously he had 
drawn the outline of a human face on the board with chalk. The day 
was thrown against the centre of this. With his hands he then began to 
reduce the shapeless mass of clay to a human face. In this the audience 
watched him with breathless interest. When his work had progressed 
far enough to make it a pretty good specimen of a human face, without, 
however, any definite signs, as to the sex, the sculptor humorously sus- 
pended work and, turning to the audience, asked them which they would 
have, a man's head or a woman's head. There was a breathless and 
embarrassing silence. 

Sculptor — All in favor of making it a man's head, raise their hands. 

The venerable scientist, raised his hand just about an inch, looked at a 
seat full of other venerable scientists beside him, whose hands were 
planted rigidly in their laps, then in some haste dropped his hand again 
and looked straight at the floor. Not a hand went up. 

" All in favor of making it a woman's head, raise their hands," said 
the sculptor. 

Every hand in the room went up, women's included. The sculptor 
laughed and turned to the blackboard. 

Then he began to trim down the chin, reduce the nose, and to Boftea 
and tone down the features generally. 

" Too much strength in that chin for a woman," he said, explanatorily, 
as he began to carve it down. 

Venerable Scientist (innocently) — ^I thought that was where a woman's 
strength always lay. 

At this point a man was noticed to grasp for a chair, but somebody was 
sitting on it and he failed to get it. The excitement was only temporary, 
however, and in a few moments quiet had been restored sufificient for the 
sculptor to resume work. It turned out to be the head of a very good- 
looking woman in the end, and everybody admired it. This closed the 
exercises of the afternoon, in which all present had been greatly inter- 
ested. 



The entire session having been occupied by Prof. Spring, the paper of 
Prof. Alex. Hogg was postponed until the following day, and was read 
before the General Association. 

The committee on nomination made the following report which was on 
motion adopted. Officers to serve for the ensuing year : President — ^E.;Eh 
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White, President of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. ; Vice-President — 
Alex. Hogg, College Station, Texas ; Secretary— B,. B. Whittington, 1320 
Jackson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

On motion, adjourned. 

The Department met on Thursday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the Permar 
nent Exhibition Building — but owing to the many attractions of the 
place, adjourned immediately after assembling. 

HENRY B. WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 

1320 Jackson St. Phil., Pa. 
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The Department met in Washington City Dec. 11, and 12, 1877, and 
also in the same place Feb. 4, 5, and 6, 1879. 

The Proceedings of these meetings have been published by the Bureau 
of Education in Circular No. 2, 1879, filling 175 pages, to which is added 
an appendix of 14 pages, containing the Proceedings of the Conference of 
the Presidents and other Delegates of the State Universities and State 
Colleges, held at Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27, and 28, 1877. 

This 192-page pamphlet is not the property of the National Educational 
Association, and hence cannot be bound with this volume and sent to 
members. 

PHILADELPHIA, JULY 31, 1879. 

The Department of Superintendence was called to order at 3:30 P. M. 
in Room No. 6 of the Girls' Normal-School Building, by Dr. J. P. Wick- 
KBSHAM, its President, to elect officers for the ensuing year. 

M. A. Nkwell, of Maryland, was elected President. 

N. A. Calkins, of New York, Vice-President, and 

S. A. Baeb, of Pennsylvania, Secretary. 

On motion adjourned to meet in Washington, D. C, but the time of 
meeting was left to the officers in connection with Gen. Eaton. 
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PREAMBLE. 



To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education in the United 
States, we whose names are subjoined, agree to adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION : 
lAs Amended July 11, 1876.) 

ARTICJLB I. — NAME. 

This Association shall be styled the National Educational Association. 

ABTICLE II. — DEPARTMENTS. 

i 1. It shall consist of five Departments : the first, of School Superin- 
tendence; the second, of Normal Schools; the third, of Elementary 
Schools ; and the fourth, of Higher Instruction, and the fifth of Industrial 
Education. 

i 2. Other Departments may be organized in the manner prescribed in 
this Constitution. 

ABTICLE III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

i 1. Any person in any way connected with the work of education shall 
be eligible to membership. Such person may become a member of this 
Association by paying two dollars and signing this Constitution ; and he 
may continue a member by the payment of an annual fee of two dollars. 
On his neglect to pay such fee, his membership shall cease. 

§ 2. Each department may prescribe its own conditions of membership, 
provided that no person be admitted to such membership who is not a 
member of the general Association. 

? 3. Any person eligible to membership may become a life-member by 
paying at once, twenty dollars. 

ARTICLE IV. — OFFICERS. 

? 1. The ofiicers of this Association shall be a President, twelve Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, one Counsellor for each Stat«, Dis- 
trict, or Territory represented in the Association, and the ofiicers charged 
with the administration of their respective departments. Any friend of 
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education may become a life-director by the donation of one hundred 
dollars to the Association at one time, either by himself or on his behalf. 

§ 2. The President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Counsellors, 
Life- Directors, and presiding officers of their respective departments, 
shall constitute the Board of Directors, and, as such, shall have power to 
appoint such committees from their own number as they shall deem 
expedient. 

i 3. The elective officers of the Association shall be chosen by ballot, un- 
less otlierwise ordered, on the second day of each annual session, a ma- 
jority of the votes cast being necessary for a choice. They shall continue 
in office until the close of the annual session subsequent to tiieir election, 
and until their successors are chosen. 

§ 4. Each department shall be administered by a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and such other officers as it shall deem necessary to con- 
duct its affairs. 

i 5. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and ' 
of the Board of Directors, and shall perform the duties usually devolving 
upon a presiding officer. In his absence, the First Vice-President in 
order who is present shall preside ; and in the absence of all the Vice- 
Presidents, a, pro-tempore Chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the 
Secretary putting the question. 

I 6. The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate report of the proceed- 
ings of the general meetings of the Association and all meetings of the 
Board of Directors; and shall conduct such correspondence as the Direct- 
ors may assign ; and shall have his records present at all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors. The Secretary of each departr 
ment shall, in addition to performing the duties usually pertaining to hia 
office, keep a list of the members of his department. 

§ 7. The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keeping all moneys 
paid to the Association, shall expend the same only upon the order of the 
Committee of Finance ; shall keep an exact account of his receipts and 
expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, which accounts he shall render ' 
to the Board of Directors prior to each regular meeting of the Association, 
and shall also present an abstract thereof to the Association. He shall 
give bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties as may be required by 
the Board of Directors. 

I 8. The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in 
their own body ; shall have in charge the general interests of the Associa- 
tion; shall make all necessary arrangements for its meetings; and shall 
do all in its power to make it a useful and honorable institution. Upon ' 
the written application of twenty members of the Association for permis- 
sion to establish a new department, they may grant such permission. 
Such new department shall in all respects be entitled to the same rights ' 
and privileges as the others. The formation of such department shall in 
effect be a sufficient amendment to this Constitution for the insertion of 
its name in Article II., and the Secretary' shall make the necessary altera- 
tions. 

i 9. The Board of Directors shall appoint three trustees into whose 
hands shall be placed for safe keeping and investment, all funds which 
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the Association may receive from the creation of life-directorships, or from 
donations, unless the donors shall specify other purposes for which they 
may he used. The income of such funds so invested shall he used exclu- 
sively in defraying the expense of puhlishing the annual volume of the 
Association, unless the donors shall specify otherwise. The Board of 
Directors shall require such trustees to give to the Association their joint 
bond in a sum equal to twice the amount of such trust fund as may be in 
their hands. 

ARTICLE V. — MEETINGS. 

i 1. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the Board of Directors. 

i 2. Special meetings may be called by the President at the request of 
five Directors, 

2 3. Any department of the Association may hold a special meeting at 
such time and place as by its own regulations it shall appoint 

2 4. The Board of Directors shall hold their regular meetings at the 
place, and not less than two hours before the assembling of the Aasociation. 

i 5. Special meetings may be held at such other times and places as the 
Board or the President shall determine. 

§ 6. Each new Board shall organize on the day of its election. At this 
first meeting a Committee on Publication shall be appointed, which shall 
consist of the Secretary of the Association for the previous year, and one 
member from each department. 

ABTICLE VI. — BY-LAWS. 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted by a 
two-thirds vote of the Association. 

ARTICLE VII. — AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at a regular meeting by 
the unanimous vote of the members present or by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present, provided that the alteration or amendment has 
been substantially proposed in writing at a previous regular meeting. 
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BY-LAWS. 

1. At each regular meeting of the Association there shall be appointed a 
Committee on Nominations; one on Honorary Members; and one on 
Besolutions. 

2. The President, First Vice-President, and Secretary, shall constitute a 
Committee on Finance. 

3. Each paying member of the Association shall be entitled to a copy of 
its proceedings. 

4. No paper, lecture, or address, shall be read before the Association or 
any of its departments, in the absence of its author, nor shall any such 
paper, lecture, or address, be published in the volume of proceedings 
without the consent of the Association in each case. 
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LIST OF LIFE-DIRECTORS. 



BALTIMORE, 1876. 
Phelps, W: F., Winona, Minn., White, S. H., Peoria, 111. 

LOXnSVIIiLB, 1877. 
Marshall, T. Marcellos, Glenville, W. Va. 

LIST OF LIFE-MEMBERS. 



[Addresses have been changed from last year only in cases in which the 
change comes under the positive knowledge of the Secretary.] 

OGDBNSBUBa, 1864. 

Barnard, Henry, Hartford, Conn., Hagar, D. B., Salem, Mass., 

Bradley, P., Lyons, N. Y., Pennell, C. S., St. Loois, Mo., 

Oruikshank, J., Brooklyn, N. Y., Richards, Z., Washington, B. C, 

Banforth, Edward, Elmira, N. Y., Wells,* D. F., Iowa City, Iowa, 

Eberhart, J. F., Chicago, 111., White, S. H., Peoria, 111. 

HABBISBUBQ, 1866. 

Greene, S. S., Providence, R. I,, Sheldon, W: E., Boston, Mass., 
Hartshorn, 0. N., Mt. Union, Ohio, Wickersham, J. P. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ingram, S. D., ELarrisbarg, Pa., 

INDIANAPOLIS, 1866. 

Gurran, TJ. T., Sandusky, Ohio, Mayhew, Ira, Albion, Mich., 

McRae, H. S., Muncie, Ind., Norris,* John A., Columbus, Ohio. 

OLBVSLAND, 1870. 

Arey, Oliver, Cleveland, Ohio, Williams, Mrs. Delia A., Delaware, 0., 

Allen, Ira W., Lake Forest, 111., Manly, R. M., Richmond, Va., 
Cole, W. H., Marysville, Ohio, M'Guflfey,* W. H., University of Va., 

Crosby, Wm. E., Davenport, Iowa, Phelps, W: F., Winona, Minn., 
Hoyt, J. W., Madison, Wis,, Read,* Daniel, Columbia, Mo., 

Hoose, J. H., Cortland, N. Y., Rickoff, A. J., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Hobbfl, B. C, Annapolis, Ind., Stone, Mrs. M. A., New Milford, Ct, 

Hey wood, C. W., Chester XRoad8,0.,Tourjee, Eben, Boston, Mass., 
Holden, L. E., Cleveland, Ohio, Wilcox, M. C, Boston, Mass., 
Jones, D. W., Boston (Higl's), Mass., White, E. E., Lafayette, Ind, 



** Deceased. 
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ST. LOUIS, 1871. 
Anderson, John J., New York, N. Y., Box 1619. 

BOSTON, 1872. 
Stone, E. M., Providence, R. I. 

BLMIBA, 1878. 
Haines,* Miss Henrietta B., 10 Gramercy Park, N. Y. 

BALTIMOBB, 1876. 

Armstrong, Allen, Sioux City, Iowa,' Marshall, T. M., Glenville, W. Va., 

Beals, S. D., Omaha, Nebraska, Nelson, C. K., Annapolis, Md., 

Bell, W: A., Indianapolis, Ind., Newell, M. A., Baltimore, Md., 

Brooks, Edward, Millersville, Pa., Richmond, Sarah E., Baltimore, Md., 

Cruikshankf Jas., Brooklyn, N. Y., Rollins, Jas. S., Colombia, Mo., 

Dorna, G. Videla, New York, N. Y., Rounds, C. C, Farmington, Me., 

Forbes, Alex., Cleveland, Ohio, Schmitz, J. Adolph, Lake Forest, HI., 

Hancock, John» Dayton, Ohio, Stevens, M. C, Lafayette, Ind., 

Harris, W: T., St. Louis, Mo., Stonej Mrs. M. A., New Milford, Conn., 

Henkle, W: D., Salem, Ohio, Thompson, L. S., Lafayette, Ind., 

Laws, S. S., Columbia, Mo., WhitCy E. E., Lafayette, Ind., 

Malone, J. R., Dallas, Texas, Wicker%ham, J, P., Harrisburg, Pa. 

LOUISVILLB, 1877, 

Bartholomew, W. H., Louisville, Ky., Kalfu8,Miss Anna I., Louisville, Ky., 
Burleson, R. C, Waco, Texas, Mills,* Caleb, Crawfordsville, Ind., 

Fish, J. M., Little Rock, Ark., Monsarrat. Mrs. L. L., Louisville, Ky., 

Franklin, M. B., Grapevine, Texas, Smart, J. H., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Harley, J. M., Tishomingo, Ind. Ter., Soldan, Louis, St Louis, Mo. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1879. 

Calkins, Norman A., New York, N.Y. McMillan, Reuben, Youngstown, O., 
Foster, Miss Rachel Gordon, No. Paxson, Joseph A., Philadelphia, Pa., 

1909 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Sheldon, Wm. K, Boston, Mass., 
Kraus John, New York, N. Y., Shippen, Edward, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kraus-Boelte, Mrs. Maria, New York, 

N. Y., 

The names printed in Italics are of persons who had previously become 
life-members when the fee was $10, but who chose to pay $10 more and 
become life-members under the new fee of $20. 

Several persons who gave their names for life-memberships at Baltimore 
and Louisville have failed to pay the membership fee. Notice is now given 
that if the fees be not received before the publication of the next pro- 
ceedings the names will be dropped in accordance with the unanimous 
sentiment of the Board of Directors. (See proceedings of the Board of 
Directors.) 

* Beceajied. 
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NAMES ENROLLED AT PHILADELPHIA. 

ARRANGED BY STATES. 

In order to get the Pennsylvania list on one page it is placed last, out 
of its alphabetic order. 



Connecticut. 

Henry Barnard, Hartford, C. W. Knudsen, South Norwalk, 

D. N. Camp, New Britain, Mrs. M. A. Stone, New Milford. 

DSLAWARB. 

Miss Sarah M. Fell, Wilmington, Wm. H. Purnell, Newark, 

Miss Ann Fothergill, Wilmington, Miss Emma Worrell, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia. 

Greensville Dowell, Washington, Z. Richards, Washington, 

John Eaton, Washington, J. Ormond Wilson, Washington. 

Abraham Hart, Washington, 

Florida. 
W. P. Haisley, Tallahassee, J. H. Roper, Gainesville. 

Illinois. 

Miss Jane M. Bancroft, Evanston, Edmund J. James, Normal^ 
Edwin C. Hewitt, Normal, F. T. Oldt, Lanark. 

Miss Sarah A. Hunter, Rockford, 

Indiana. 

W: A. Bell, Indianapolis, L. S. Thompson, Lafayette, 

Geo. P. Brown, Terre Haute, E. E. White, Lafayette, 

John S. Irwin, Fort Wayne, T. A. Wylie, Bloomington. 
Lemuel Moss, Bloomington, 

Iowa. 

Jas. C. Gilchrist, Cedar Falls, J. L. Pickard, Iowa City, 

Miss Maude Gilchrist, Cedar Falls, Miss Eliz. A. Sorin, Clarinda. 

Maryland. 

Jas. M. Garnett, Annapolis, M. A. Newell, Baltimore. 

C. K. Nelson, Annapolis, 

Massachusetts. 

Chas, H. Ames, Boston, * John D. Philbrick, Danvers* 

Henry F. Harrington, New Bedford, W: £. Sheldon,^Bo8ton. 
Geo. F. Phelps, Boston, 

16 
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Michigan. 
Lewis McLouth, Ypsilahti. 

Minnesota. 
Wm. F. Phelps, Winona. 

Missouri. 
Miss Grace C. Bibb, State University, Wm. T. Harris, St. Louis. 

New Jebsby. 

Wm. N. Barringer, Newark, Miss Nancy R. Field, East Orange, 

Rodolpbus Bingham, Camden, Chas. K. Middleton, Camden, 

H. K. Bugbee, Williamstown, Edward A. Spring, Perth Amboy, 

Miss Elizabeth Burton, Plainfield, Mrs. H. K. Traske, Bridgeton, 

Miss E. C. Collins, Port Republic, Marcius Willson, Vineland, 

Miss Emma Culin, Hartford, Kate Weekes, Trenton. 
Miss D. J. Eldridge, Cape May C. H., 

New Yobk. 

Mrs. Q. Van Aiken, Elizabeth town, John Kraus, New York. 

F. N. Bardwell, Hempstead, Mrs. Maria Kraus^Boelte, New York, 

N. A. Calkins, New York, Geo. H. Shattuck, New York, 

L. B. Corey, New York, Edward Smith, Syracuse, 

Edward Danforth, Elmira, J. Dorman Steele, Elmira. 

Miss Nancy Elliott, New York, 

Ohio. 

Frank Aborn, Cleveland, Reuben McMillan, Youngstown, 

E. M. Avery, Cleveland, Miss Ruth Morris, Cleveland, 

E. W. Coy, Cincinnati, A. J. Rickoff, Cleveland, 

John Hancock, Dayton, Charlotte A. Stewart, Loudonville. 

W. D. Henkle, Salem, Eli T. Tappan, Gambier. 

Rhode Island. 
A. M. Gammell, Philadelphia. (?) 

Tennessee. 
Miss Helen Hoadley, Knoxville. 

Texas. 

Alexander Hogg, College Station. 

Vermont. 
A. B. Corliss, East Corinth. 

ViBGINIA. 

J. H. Peay, Richmond. 

Was* VilraiNiA. 

W. Colegrove, Flemlngton, A. L. Wade, Morgantown, 

T. Marcellus Marshall, Glenville. 

Wisconsin. 
Jno. P. Bird, La Crosse* 
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"Win. H. A]len, Philadelphia, E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, 

Miss Julia G. Arner, Philadelphia, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, 

:8. A. Baer, Berks County, Miss Mime McGommon, Oxford, 

Theodore M. Barber, Pittsburgh, John J. Macfarlane, Philadelphia, 

<^. W. Bartch, Shenandoah, Edward MacHard, Philadelphia, 

D. W. Bartine, Philadelphia, F. P. Manhart. Bloomsbarg, 
A. H. Berlin, Pittston, F. A. March, Easton, 

E. Benj. Bierman, Annville, George L. Maris, West Oheste)^, 
Miss M. F. Boice, Kennett Square, Miss Lizzie Marshall, Philadelphia, 
Edward Brooks, Millersville, Miss Patience Michener, West Grove, 
Wm. M. Boal, Northumberland, Miss Mary C. Milligan, Philadelphia, 
M. E. Buckwalter, Mt. Joy, L V. Montgomery, Millersville, 

R. K. Buehrle, Reading, Miss Annie L. Morgan, Harrisburg, 

Miss Ruth R Burritt, Philadelphia, Miss M. L. Morrison, Philadelphia, 

Miss Delia B. Burt, Philadelphia, Wm. Noetling, Bloomsburg, 

Chas. E. Cadwalader, Philadelphia, Miss Julia A. Orum, Germantown, 

R. H. Carothers, Shippensburg, Andrew J. Palm, Mercer, 

Henry C. Clinton, Philadelphia, Lelia E. Patridge, W. Philadelphia, 

James M. Coughlin, Kingston, B. H. Patterson, Oil City, 

Miss Lacy Cope, Toughkenamon, Douglass Patterson, Mount Jo^, 

Watson Uornell, Philadelphia, Joseph A. Paxson, Philadelphia, 

8. M. Cornman, Philadelpnia, Miss Alice A. Pearson, Darby, 

Philip Cressman, Philadelphia, E. L. Pearson, Philadelphia, 

J. W. Danenhower, Minersville, Mrs. E. L. Pearson, Philadelphia, 

David B. Detweiler, Ft. Washington, Moses Peirce, Plymouth Meeting, 

George Eastburn, Philadelphia, Geo. W. Phillips, Pleasant Mountain, 

A. D. Eisenhower, Norristown, B. S. Potter, Shippensburg, 

Miss Laura Ensign, Cedar Falls, Joseph Roney, Scranton, 

Miss Hannah Epright, Leopard, Miss. Maria L. Sanford, Philadelphia, 

George W. Fetter, Philadelphia, W. P. Scharf, Selin's Grove, 

Wm. Fewsmith. Philadelphia, J. Warren Schlichter, Conshohocken, 

A. P. Flint, Philadelphia, Miss C. H. Schrader, Philadelphia, 
L. 0. Fooee, Harrisburg, W. T. Seal, Philadelphia, 
Benjamin Franklin, New Brighton, D. M. Sensenig, West Chester, 

O. E. French, Montrose, B. F. Shaub, Lancaster, 

Miss Mary F. Garner, Philadelphia, W. H. Shelly, York, 

Miss M. T. Gawthrop, Philadelphia, Edward Shippen, Philadelphia, 

Miss Sallie H. Gilbert, Buckingham, Miss Annie Shoemaker, Jenk in town, 

J. K. Gotwals, Philadelphia, J. W. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, 

Simon Gratz, Philadelphia, Chas. A. Singer, Philadelphia, 

D. W. Gross, Millersville, Edgar A. Singer, Philadelphia, 
John R. Groves, Coudersport, H. H. Spayd, Minersville. 

8. S. Haldeman, Chickies, George H. Stout, Philadelphia, 

Miss Annie H. Hall, Philadelphia, A. P. Supplee, Hazelton, 

Jacob W. Harvey, Unionville, J. R. Sypher, Philadelphia, 

Geo. P. Hays, Washington, Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia, 
Miss Annie' Heacock, Jenkintown, Miss. Alice W. Turner, Philadelphia, 

Henry Houck, Harrisburg, Robert Turner, Millersville, 

W. S. Hulslander, Mansfield, D. J. Waller, Jr., Bloomsburg, 
Miss D. E. Huntsman, West Chester, Jacob C. Whit€, Jr., Philadelphia, 

S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, H. B. Whittingtx>n, Philadelphia, 

E. T. Jeffers, New Wilmington, J. P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, 

B. C. Jillson, Pittsburg, Mrs. J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster, 
J. 0. Knauss, AUentown, M. B. Wicks, Philadelphia, 
Edward Lewis, Philadelphia, Albert B. W^illiams, Philadelphia, 
William A. Lindsey, Harrisburg, Silas Wright, McAlliBtersvilte. 
Miss 8. Laonia Loder, Philadelphia, 
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NAMES ENROLLED AT PHILADEUPHfA, 

ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 

A. 

Arner, Miss Julia C, Pa., 
Avery, E. M., Ohio. 



Aborn, Frank, Ohio., 
Allen, Wm. H., Pa., 
Ames, Chas. H., Mass., 



Baer, S. A., Pa., 
Bancroft, Miss Jane M., 111., 
Barber, Theodore M., Pa., 
Bardwell, F. N., N. Y., 
Barnard, Henry, Conn., 
Barringer, Wm. N., N. J., 
Bartch, G. W., Pa., 
Bar tine, D. W,, Pa., 
Bell, W. A., Ind., 
Berlin, A. H., Pa., 
Bibb, Miss Grace C, Mo., 
Bierman, E. Benj., Pa., 

Cadwalader, Chas. E., Pa., 
Calkins, N. A., N. Y., 
Camp, D. N., Conn., 
Caroihers, R. H., Pa., 
Clinton, Henry C, Pa., 
Colegrove, W., W. Va., 
Collins, Miss Emma C, N. J., 
Cope, Miss Lucy, Pa., 

Danenhower, Joseph W., Pa., 
Dan forth, Edward, N. Y., 

Eastbum, George, Pa., 
Eaton, John, D. C, 
Eisenhower, A. D., Pa., 
Eldridge, Miss Debbie J., N. J., 

Fell, Miss Sarah M., Del., 
Fetter, Geo. W., Pa., 
Fewsmith, Wm,, Pa., 
Field, Miss Nancy R., N. J., 
Flint, A. P., Pa., 

Gammell, A. M., R. I., 
Garner, Miss Mary F., Pa., 
Garnettj'Jas. M., Md., 
Gawthrop, Miss Mary T., Pa., 
Gilbert, Miss Sallie H., Pa., 
Gilchrist, Jas. C, Iowa., 



B. 

Bingham, Rodolphus, N. J., 
Bird, Jno. P., Wis., 
Boal, William M., Pa., 
Boice, Miss M. Frances, Pa., 
Brooks, Edward, Pa., 
Brown, Geo. P., Ind., 
Buckwalter, M. E., Pa., 
Buehrle, R. K., Pa. 
Bugbee, H. K., N. J., 
Burritt, Miss Ruth R., Pa. 
Burt, Miss Delia B., Pa. 
Burton, Miss Elizabeth, N. J. 
C. 

Corey, L. B., N. Y., 
Corliss, A. B., Vt., 
Cornell, Watson, Pa., 
Cornman, S. M., Pa., 
Coughlin, Jas. M., Pa., 
Coy, E. W., Ohio., 
Cressman, Philip, Pa., 
Culin, Miss Emma, N. J. 
D. 

Detweiler, David B., Pa., 
Do well, Greensville, D. C. 
E. 

Elliott, Miss Nancy, N. Y., 
Ensign, Miss Laura, Pa., 
Epright, Miss Hannah, Pa. 

F. 

Foose, L. O., Pa., 
Fothergill, Miss Ann, Del*, 
Franklin, Benj., Pa., 
French, 0. E., Pa. 

G. 

Gilchrist, Miss Maude, Iowa. 
Gotwals, J. K., Pa., 
Gratz, Simon, Pa., 
Gross, D. W., Pa.. 
Groves, Jno. R., Pa. 
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Haisley, W. P., Fla., 
Haldeman, S. S., Pa., 
Hall, Miss Annie H., Pa. 
Hancock, John, Ohio, 
Harrington, Henry F., Mass., 
Harris, William T., Mo., 
Harvey, Jacob W., Pa., 
Hays; Geo. P., Pa., 
Heacock, Miss Annie, Pa., 

Ingcam, S. D., Pa., 

James, Edmund J., HI., 
Jeffers, E. T., Pa., 

Enauss, J. 0., Pa., 
Knudsen, C. W., Conn., 

Lewis, Edward, Pa., 
Lindsey, William. A., Pa., 

McCaskey. J. P., Pa., 
Macfarlane, Jno. J., Pa., 
MacHarg, Edward, Pa., 
McCommon, Miss Mime, Pa., 
McLouth, Lewis, Mich., 
McMillan, Reuben, Ohio, 
Manhart, l'. P., Pa., 
March, F.A., Pa., 
Maris, Geo. L., Pa., 
Marshall, Miss Lizzie, Pa., 

Kelson, C. K., Md., 
Newell, M. A., Md., 

Orum, Miss Julia A., Pa., 

Palm, Andrew J., Pa., 
Patridge, Miss Lelia E., Pa., 
Patterson, B. H., Pa., 
Patterson, Douglass, Pa,, 
Paxson, Joseph A., Pa., 
Pearson, Miss Alice A., Pa., 
Pearson, E. L., Pa., 
Pearson, Mrs. E. L., Pa., 
Peay, J. H., Va., 



H. 

Henkle, W: D., Ohio., 
Hewitt, Edwin C., HI., 
Hoadley, Miss Helen, Tenn., 
Hogg, Alexander, Texas, 
Houck, Henry, Pa., 
Hulslander, W. S., Pa.,  
Hunter, Miss Sarah A., 111., 
Huntsman, Miss D. Emma, Pa., 
Hart, Abraham, D. C. 

I. 

Irwin, John S., Ind., 

J. 

Jillson, B. C, Pa. 

K. 

KrauSj John, N. Y., 
Kraus-Boelte, Mrs. Maria, N. Y. 

L. 

Lodor, Miss S. I^aunia, Pa., 
Lyte, E. Oram,, Pa. 

Marshall, T. Marcellus, W, Va., 
Michener, Miss Patience, Pa., 
Middleton, Chas. K., N. J., 
Milligan, Miss Mary C, Pa.,' 
Montgomery, I.' V., Pa., 
Morgan, Miss Annie L., Pa., 
Morris, Miss Ruth, Ohio, 
Morrison, Miss M. Louisa, Pa., 
Moss, Lemuel, Ind. 



• • 



N. 

Noetling, William, Pa. 

O. 

Oldt, F. T., HI. 

P. 

Peirce, Moses, Pa., 
Phelps, Geo. F., Mass., 
Phelps, Wm. F., Minn., 
Phil brick, Jno. D., Mass., 
Phillips, Geo. W., Pa., 
Pickard, J. L., Iowa., 
Potter, B. 8., Pa., 
Purnell, Wm. H., Del. 
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Bichards, Z., D. 0., 
Rickoff, A. J., Ohio., 

Sanford, Miss Mari^ L., P||., 
Scharf, Wm. P., Pa,, 
Schlichter, J., Warren, Pa., 
Schrader, Miss Caroline H., Pa., 
Seal, W. T., Pa., 
Sensenig, D. M., Pa., 
Shattuck, Geo. H., N. Y., 
Shaub, B. F., Pa., 
Sheldon, W. E., Mass., 
Shelley, W. H., Pa., 
Shippen, Edward, Pa., 
Shoemaker, Miss Annie, Pa., 
Shoemaker, J. W., Pa., 

Tappan, Eli T., Ohio, 
Taylor, Franklin, Pa., 
Thompson, L. S., Ind., 

Van Aiken, Mrs. Georgiana, N, Y. 

Wade, A. L., W. Va., 
Waller, D. J,, Jr., Pa., 
Weekes, Kate, N.' J., 
White, E. E., Ind., 
White, Jacob C, Jr., Pa., 
Whittington, H. B., Pa., 
Wickersham, J. P., Pa., 
Wickersham, Mrs. J. P., Pa., 



R. 

Roney, Joseph, Pa., 
Roper, J. H., Fla. 

S. 

Singer, Cbue^ A., Pa., 

Singer, Edgar A„ Pa., 

Smith, Edward, N. J., 

Sorin, Miss Elizabeth A., Iowa, 

Spayd, H. H., Pa., 

Spring, Edward A., N. J., 

Steele, J. Dorman, N, Y., 

Stewart, Miss Charlotte A., Ohia, 

Stone, Mrs. M. A-, Conn., 

Stout, Geo. H., Pa., 

Supplee, A. P., Pa., 

Sypher, J. R., Pa. 

T. 

Traske, Mrs. H. K., N. J., 
Turner, Miss Alice W., Pa., 
Turner, Robert, Pa. 

V. 

W. 
Wicks, M. B., Pa,, 
Williams, Albert 6., Pa., 
Willson, Marcius, N. J., 
Wilson, J. Ormond, D. 0., 
Worrell, Miss Emma, Del.^ 
Wright, Silas, Pa., 
Wylie, T. A., Ind. 



sDFFiiimiitY 11^ OF lEim M ra 



After the close of the meeting of the Association in Philadelphia, the 
Secretary, in view of the fact that the receipts for membership had not been 
so large as was expected, not being sufficient to meet even the deficiency 
in the publication of the Louisville proceedings, thus leaving nothing for 
printing of the Philadelphia proceedings, appealed to prominent educa- 
tors and teachers to enrol themselves in the list of members for 1879. 

The appeal was made by means of 400 postal cards and by editorial no<- 
tices in the Ohio Educational MontMy, the New-England Journal of EdU" 
cation, and the Educational Weekly. It is hoped that all those who vf^ 
sponded to the call will be amply rewarded by the reading of this volume. 
The following is the result of the appeal. It should, however, b^ stated 
that the name of the Hon. W. H. H. Beadle was sent before the meeting 
in Philadelphia. 

ARRANGED BY STATES. 



Caufpbnia. 

Ezra S. Cary, FawdenA, John Swett, 1419 Tflyylor atl«oli ^n 

Franoifloo. 

COMNBCTICUT. 

Geo. R Burton, 655 |Ioward Ave., B. G. Northrop, GlintQi^ 
New Haven^ 

Pai^ota. 
W. H. H. Bea41e, Yankton. 



Illinois. 



James P. Slade, Springfield. 



Indiana. 

W. S. Almond, Vemon, H. S. Tarbell, Indianapolis, 

J. A. Beattie, Bedford, Wm. H. Wiley, Terre Haute. 

8. E. Miller, Michigan Gity, 

Iowa. 

H. L. Grant, Waverly, 0. P. Rogers, Marshalltown. 

H. W. Myers, Greston, 

R. B. Welsh, Emporia. 

Kentucky. 

Samuel P. Lucy, Midway, Wm. S. Wood, Govington. 

A. W. MeU, Glasgow, 



Kansas. 
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Louisiana. 

Bobert M. Lusher, Box 2028, New 
Orleans. 

Massachusetts. 

ThoB. W. Bicknell, Boston, A. P. Stone, Springfield. 

A. P. Marble, Worcester, 



Wm. H. Payne, Ann Arbor. 



Ohas. Y. Lacy, Minneapolis. 



£. B. Booth, Kirkwood. 



W. Egbert Smith, Butte City. 



Michigan. 



Minnesota. 



Missouri. 



Montana. 



W. G. Bitch, Santa Fe. 



Neil Gilmour, Albany. 



New Mexico. 



New York. 



Miss Eva J. Brand, Bellaire, 

L. B. Brown, Hamilton, 

J. J. Bums, Columbus, 

M. S. Campbell, Youngstown, 

Mrs. Sadie J. Cannon, Bellaire, 

L M. Clemens, Madison, 

E. H. Cook, Columbus, 

S. F. De Ford, Ottawa, 

W. H. Dressier, Alliance, 



Ohio. 

J. B. Irvin, Dayton, 
E. A. Jones, Massillon, 
John C. Kinney, Norwalk, 
J. H. Lehman, Canton, 
H. N. Mertz, Steuben ville, 
John Ogden, Worthington, 
T. A. Pollok, Miami sburgh, 
A. J, Rickoff,* Cleveland, 
Chas. R.Shreve, Martin's Ferry, 



Bettie Dutton, 94 State St., Cleveland, A. B. Stutzman, Kent, 

Alston Ellis, Columbus, F. H. Umholtz, Leetonia, 

J. A. Gardner, Fredericsburgh, Hamilton Wallace, Canal Dover. 

Pennsylvania. 
J. A. Cooper, Edinboro, M. Gantz, New Castle. 

South Carolina. 
Willard Richardson, Winsboro. 

Tennessee. 
Edward S. Joynes, Knoxville. 



Wisconsin. 



T. C. Richmond, Monticello. 



* A life-member. 
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ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 

A. 



Almond, W. S., Ind. 



Beadle, W. H. H., Dakota, 
Beattie, J. A., Ind., 
Bicknell, Thos. W., Mass., 
BootS, E. R., Mo., 



Campbell, M. S., Ohio, 
Cannon, Mrs. Sadie J., Ohio, 
Carr, Ezra S., Cal., 

De Ford, S. F., Ohio, 
Dressier, W. H., Ohio, 

Ellis, Alston, Ohio. 

Gantz, M., Pa., 

Gardner, J. A., Ohio, ' 

Irvin, J. B., Ohio. 

Jones, E. A., Ohio, 

Kinney, John C, Ohio. 

Lacy, Chas. Y., Minn., 
Lehman, J. H., Ohio, 



Marble, A. P., Mass., 
Mell, A. W., Ky., 
Mertz, H. N., Ohio, 

Northrop, B. G., Conn. 
O^en, John, Ohio. 
Payne, Wm. H., Mich., 



B. 

Brand, Miss Eva J., Ohio, 
Brown, L. D., Ohio, 
Burns, J. J., Ohio, 
Barton, Geo. R., Conn. 

C. 

Clemens, I. M., Ohio, 
Cook, E. H„ Ohio, 
Coopier, J. A., Pa. 

D. 

Dutton, Bettie, Ohio. 

E. 

G. 

Gilmour, Neil, N. Y., 
Grant, H. L., Iowa. 

I. 

J. 
Joynes, Ed. S., Tenn. 

K. 

L. 

Lucy, Samuel P., Ky., 
Lusher, R. M., La. 

M. 

Miller, S. E., Ind., 
Myers, H. W., Iowa. 

N. 

0. 

P. 

Pollok, T. A., Ohio. 



9B6 
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BichardsoD, Willard, S. C, 
Bichmond, T. C, Wis., 
Bickoff, A. J., Ohio, 

Shreve, ChiUL R., Ohio, 

81ade, Jas. P., 111., 

Smith, W. Egbert, Montana, 

Tarbell, H. S., Ind. 

TJmholtz, F. H., Ohio, 

Wallace, Hamilton, Ohio, 
Welsh, R B., Kansas, 



Ritch, W. G., New Mexico, 
Rogers, 0. P., Iowa. 

S. 

Stone, A. p., Mass., 
Stutzman, A. B., Ohio, 
Swett, John, Cal. 

T. 
U. 

W. 

Wiley, W. H., Ind., 
Wood, Wm. 8., Ky. 



NEW LIFE-DIRECTORSHIP. 

The foUowiQg letter although dated in September waa not sent unti): 
Deo. 9, and waa received Dec. 10, 1879, a few hours too late to allow printing: 
on p. 217, the Philadelphia Teachers' Institute in the list of Life Directors. 

Philadelphia, September 13, 1879. 
Mr. W: D. HenkU, Secretary National Educational Association, 

Drab. Sib: — The local committee, composed of members of the Teachers' 
Institute, the Board of Education, the Permanent Exhibition Company, 
and teachers of private schools, having completed the pleasing duties im- 
posed upon it in making preparations for the annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association in this city, and for the accommodation, the con- 
venience, and the pleasure of all visiting members and friends of the As- 
sociation, desires to make known through yon, the general results of its. 
efforts aiid to indicate the means by which it has been enabled to extend 
the courtesies of hospitality to the Association, and to aid substantiallf 
the oauae in which it is engaged. 

Through properly-directed efforts of sub-committees and the kindnesa- 
of the Board of Education, convenient and commodious halls and rooms 
were secured for the general business sessions of the Aasociation, free of 
cost. Through the influence of the Finance Committee and the liberality 
of the following publication and manufacturing houses, the rent of th» 
Academy of Music for an evening lecture, and all necessary and incideotgi 
expenses were defrayed : — 

J. H. Butler A Co., $100 00 

Cowperthwait & Co 100 00 

Sower, Potts tfe Co. 86 00 

]gadredge & Bro., 50 00 

J. B. Lippiooott A Co., 50 00 

Porter, Coates <& Co., 50 00 

Harper Bros,, 50 00 

Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 60 00 

Keystone Furniture Co., 30 00 

J>, Appleton & Co., 26 00 

Ginn A Heath, 10 00 

Davis, Bardeen A Co. 10 00 

ToUl, $610 00 

After the payment of all debts incurred and the settlement of all claims 
arising, there remained an unexpended balance of eighty-five dollars^ 
Desiring that the money contributed should be devoted according to th^ 
wishes of those by whom it was so cheerfully given, the committee adopted 
a resolution requesting the Teachers' Institute to accept the balanoe^ 
named, provided it would appropriate from its funds an amount sufficient 
to increase the sum to one hundred dollars, and that it would invest this, 
total amount in a life-directorship in the National Educational Associa-- 
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tion, and to be represented therein by a member duly qualified and elected 
annually. 

The Board of Managers of the Institute subsequently appropriated the 
required balance, amended its By-Laws to provide for the annual election 
of a representative to the Association, and instructed its committee on Li- 
brary to purchase for the use of its members, a full and complete set of 
the reports of the Association from the date of its organization in Phila- 
delphia, 1857, to the present time. 

I have the honor to be yours most respectfully, 

EDGAR A. SINGER, 
Chairman Joint Local Committee. 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Proceediners for 1879. 

OLD BOARD. 

The Board met at 8 P. M. July 28, 1879, in one of the parlors of the 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. There were present John Hancock, 
President; W: D. Henkle, Secretary; J. Ormond Wilson, Treasurer; 
J. P. WiCKERSHAM, W: F. PnELPS, J. L. PicKAKD, G: P. Brown, T. M. 
Marshall, E. T. Tappan, Alex. Hogg, and M. A. Newell. 

The Secretary and Treasurer made their reports which were referred to 
an Auditing Committee consisting of E. T. Tappan, J. P.'^Wickeesham, 
and T. M. Marshall. 

At the request of E. T. Tappan permission was granted to read in the 
Department of Higher Instruction, the paper of C. K. Adams, LL. D., he 
being unavoidably absent. 

At the request of W: F. Phelps the same permission was granted in 
reference to the paper of the Hon. J: W. Dickinson, to be read in the 
General Association. 

W: F. Phelps introduced the subject of memberships, urging tliat 
every thing possible should be done to increase the membership list. At 
the request of the President (John Hancock) Mr. Edgar A. Singer, of 
the Local Committee made a statement of what had been done by the 
various city institutions in favor of members. 

Edward Shippen, Esq., also of the Local Committee, made a statement 
as to the rooms that had been assigned for the meetings of the General 
Association and the various Departments. 

A statement was made that several of the persons who hiEid enrolled as 
life-members at Baltimore and Louisville had not yet paid their fees. The 
^general expression was that such names should be dropped from the 
published list of life-members. 

On motion of W: F. Phelps, J. P. Wickersham, M. A. Newell, and 
J. Ormond Wilson, were appointed a committee to secure from Congress 
fLDi Act of Incorporation of the Association. 

Adjourned. 

At a subsequent time the Board met but transacted no business except 
to hear the report of the Auditing Committee, the report being that the 
accounts of the Secretary and Treasurer were found to be correct 
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NEW BOARD. 

The New Board met on call of the President elect, J. Ormond Wilson, 
at the Normal-School Building, at SJ A. M., July 31, 1879. 

In view of the fact that Prof. Alex. Hogg's paper had been crowded out 
of its place in the Department of Industrial Education, the Board on 
motion recommended President Hancock to provide a place for it in the 
General Association. 

The following communication was received from Dr. F. A. March/ 
President of the Spelling- Reform Association, which had met as a 
Department of this Association. 

To The National Educational Association. 
Hon, W. D. Henkhf Secretary, 

Sir: — At the last session of the Spelling- Reform Association it was 
resolved : 

"That the National Educational Association be requested to use 
amended spelling in the printed volumes of its Transactions and other 
documents.'' 

The President of the Spelling- Reform Association was requested to 
accompany this resolution with a statement of the different stages of 
amended spelling in use in other Associations. 

1. The American Philological Association and the English Phil. Asso- 
ciation print each paper with such reformed spelling as the writer chooses 
to use in accordance with the general rules of change recognized by the 
Associations. 

2. The American Phil. Association recommends as the beginning of 
change the amended spelling of eleven words, as follows: — Tho, Thru^ 
gnrdy catalog^ ar, giv, havj liv, definit, infinity wishL 

3. The Spelling- Reform Association has selected three of these for a 
still simpler beginning : givj hav, liv. 

4. The Spelling-Reform Association urges the adoption of five rules 
which simplify the spelling of many words. 

5. The alfabet of the Spelling-Reform Association and the Phil. Asso- 
ciation may be used throughout. The State Teachers' Association of 
Missouri print their Proceedings in this way this year. 

The use of amended spelling in some form in the Transactions of 
learned societies is one of the modes of introducing it which scholars look 
to with the greatest confidence. The American Institute of Instruction 
admitted it into the last volume of its Proceedings. 

Will you be so kind as to communicate this to the National Educational 
Association in convention, or to its Executive Committee, as may be 
proper ? 

For the Spelling- Reform Association. 

F, A. MARCH, President. 

For want of time to consider this communication on motion of W: F. 
Phelps, its consideration was deferred until the next meeting. 

Adjourned to meet at Centennial Building at 4 P. M. 

Board met at 1 P. M. at the Normal-School Building, fearing a meeting 
could not be secuTed at the Centennial Building. 
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W: F. Phblps presented an invitation from the Chaatauqoa Assembly 
to hold the next meeting at Lake Chautauqoa. 

On motion of E. E. Whitb the invitation was accepted ptovided tail- 
way, hotel, and other arrangements can be made satisfactory to the 
Execative Committee. 

On motion of John Hancock, Edwabd Danforth, of Elmira, N. Y., 
was appointed a committee on transportatioti. 

On motion of E. T. Tappan a preference was expressed for the second 
Tuesday in July as the time for the opening of the next meeting. 

On motion of E. E. White it was decided to continue the next meeting 
four days, morning and evening, and to give one afternoon to each 
Department for the purpose of making the exercises of that afternoon 
especially prominent 

So much time having been consumed in discussing the place of the 
next meeting and the manner of arranging for it to make it a success, the 
Board adjourned before reaching the consideration of Dr. March's com- 
munication, and other points that the Secretary intended to present 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 

1879. Dt. 

July 29. To Membership Fees, 1877 $294 00 

" " " Life Membership Fees, 1877 133 00 

" " " Volumes of Proceedings sold 36135 

u u u Amount received from other sources 78 00 

^^^^-^  II 

866 35 

CONTRA. 

1879, Or. 
July 29. By Cash paid W. D. Henklb on account of Publica- 
tion Committe, 1876 $246 SO 

" " " Expressage 4 36 

" ** " Miscellaneous expenses 2 00 

" " " Cash paid W. D. Henklb, for miscellaneous ex- 
penses and on account of Publication Com., 1877, 613 49 

•866.35 
J. ORMOND WILSON, Treasttfer. 

STATEMENT 

In Detail of Amounts Received by J. Ormond Wihon^ Treasurer of the 

National Educational Aisociation, 

1878. 

Annual Membetship Fees at Louistille $284 00 

Life Membership Fees at Louisville 90 00 

Donation, Louisville Teachers » - 60 00 

Atig. 24, B. B. Huntoon, Annual membership, 1877 2 00 

Sept 1, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1876, to L. G. Marshall 2 00 



Trecuurer'e Beport. d4S 

tBept. 4, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1876, to S. T. Lowry 1....1.. 1 50 

Sept 4, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1872, 73, 74, 75, 76, each, Wm. J. 

0. Dulany & Co., Baltimore, Md 8 25 

Sept 7, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1858, '59, '60, '63, '65, '66, 70, 71, 

72, '73, each to T. M. Marshall, Glenville, tV. Va., 9 25 

Sept 13, Mis. Laura Adams, Annual Membership, 1877 2 00 

Sept 22, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1871, to 8. R. Thompson, 1 50 

Sept 26, 6 Vols. Proceedings, 1858, '59, '60, '63, '66, '66, 50c each, 

E. T. Tappan, 3 00 

Sept 27, 2 Vols. Proceedings, 1860, *66, S. R. Thompson, 1 00 

Oct 1, 2 Vols. Proceedings, 1858, '59, '60, '63, ^65' 66, 1 copy 

1870, '71, '72, '73, 2 copies '74, '75, '76 to Robt Cur- 
ry, Esq,, Peru, Neb 25 25 

Oct 9, Life Membership Fee, James H. Smart, 20 00 

Dec. 19, E. R. Booth, Annual Membership, 1877, ^ 2 00 

Dec. 19, 6 Vols. Proceedings, 1876, S. H. White, Peoria, 111 7 25 

1879. 
Jan. 18, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1858, '59, '60, *63, '65, '66, '70, '71, 

'72, '78, 74, 75, 76, to E. C. Hewitt, Wol-mal, Illinois, 14 25 
Feb. 13, 1 Vol. Proceedings, 1877, W. J. Corthell, Augusta, Me., 2 00 

Feb. 15^ 2 Vols. Proceedings 1877, Board of Education D. C 4 00 

Feb. 18, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1874, Rev. H. A. Thompson, West- 

erville, Ohio 1 50 

May 13, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1877, Pres. N. Porter, Yale College, 2 00 
June 14, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1877, W. H. & O. H. Morrison, 

Washington, 2 00 

Aug. 11, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1876, Wm. J. Russell, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y 2 00 

Aug. 23, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1860, Chas. 0. Thompson, Worces- 
ter, Mass 50 

Oct 23, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1875, '76, '77 each 5 50 

Nov. 26, 1 Vol. Proceedings 1858, '59, '60, '65, '66, '72, '73, S. H. 

White, Peoria, Illinois. 7 00 

Apr. 1, 1 Vol. Proceedings, each 1872-73, A. A. Waters, West 

Virginia University 3 25 

Total, 503 00 

Statement in Detail of Payments made by J. Ormond TFtteon, TVeasurer of the 

National Educational Association. 

Amount paid W. D. Henkle, publication, 1876, $246 50— voucher No. 1. 

Expressage 1 30 — 

Copying President Porter's Address 2 00— 

Paid to W. D. Henkle on acc't publication, 1877, 124 20— 

Paid Expressage, 3 06 — 

Paid to W. D. Henkle on acc't publication, 1877, 50 00— 

Paid to W. D. Henkle on acc't pubHcation, 1877, 57 00— 

Paid to W. D. Henkle on acc't publication, 1877, 18 94— 

Total 503 00— 503 00 
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VOLUMES OF PROCEEDINGS UNSOLD, 

In the Custody of the Treasurer. 

ProceedingB of 1858, 15 volumes Price per vol ame, $ .50 

" " 1859, 17 " " " " .50 

" " 1860, 4 " " " " .50 

" " 1863, 21 " " " " .50 

" " 1865, 120 " " " " .50 

" " 1866, 125 " " " " .50 

" " 1872, 37 " •* " " 1.75 

" 1873, 205 " " " " 1.50 

" " 1874, 420 " " " " 1.50 

" " 1875, 33 " " " " 1.50 

" " 1876, 420 " " " " 2.00 

" " 1877, 426 " " " " 2.00 



REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The undersigned have examined the foregoing account of the Treasurer 
of the National Educational Association, with the vouchers therefor, and 
find the same to he correct, and a balance of $429.62 to be due W. D. 
Henkle on account of Publication Committee, 1877. 

Eli T. Tappan, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

T. Marcellus Marshall, 

Auditing Committee. 
July 29, 1879. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN ACCOUNT WITH 

W: D. HENKLE, SECRETARY, ACTING AS CHAIRMAN OF 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

Dr. 

To printing 1024 copies of Louisville Proceedings $779.92 

" binding * " " 153.60 

" fly-leaf paper inserted by binder 6.00 

Total cost of printing and binding $939.52 

To expressage on paper from Sandusky $ .55 

** 4 large boxes for shipping sheets to binder 2.50 

" strap iron to secure boxes 53 

" drayage to station at Salem, 1500 lbs 1.50 

** freight and drayage paid at Columbus, Ohio, by Siebert and Lilly. 6.35 

" charge of binder for putting up 7 express packages 1.75 

" " " " " box and drayage, Dec. 22, 1877 90 

" " " " " " " " Feb. 19, 1879 1.40 

Total incidental expenses relating to proceedings $15.48 

Total cost of printing, binding, and shipping vol- 
umes, etc $955.00 

Audited and approved July 28, 1879, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Eli T. Tappan, 

J. P. WlCKBRSHAM, 

T. Mabcellus Marshall, 
Avditing Committee. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN ACCOUNT WITH 

W: D. HENKLE, SECRETARY. 

Dr, 

Sept. 22, 1877. To expense on Henderson's draft $ .15 

Jan. 11, 1878. " 250 letter-paper sheets. 87 

" " " " 250 envelopes, white 75 

" " " " printing 250 letter sheets with officers' names, 

etc 3.00 

" " ** " " " envelopes 75 

" " *' '' postage on above sent to officers .66 

Aug. 16, ** " cash paid W: F.Phelps for postage on memorials. 3.00 

" " " " " " " " " " printing 200 " 3.50 

" " " " " " " " " " *• 50 postal 

cards 1.25 

" " " " cash paid W: F. Phelps for printing 150 large 

memorials 4.50 

Oct. 14, " " expense of Ruffner's order 10 

March 17, 1879. To printing 250 letter heads with officers' names.. $ ^.^7 

" " 275 envelopes 2.2.) 

" " programs, 1st edition 5.00 

July 7, 1879. " " " 2d " (2500) 7.00 

" 23, " " " " 3d " (5000) 20.00 

" 23, " " " 100 postal cards railway service 1.75 

" 23, " " " 1500 2-color membership cards 12.00 

" 7, &23, " " expressage on programs (1000) each time 1.00 

" 500 envelopes for programs 0.75 

" postage on programs, etc 8.65 

** letters written (71) postage on same 2.13 

" postal cards written 2.2:> 

" railway orders 1.25 

" box for programs 0.10 

'' expressage on box of programs and tickets to 

Philadelphia ^ 1.50 

88.11 
Audited and approved July 28th, 1879, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Eli T.JTappan, 

J. P. WiCKEBSHAM, 

T. Mabcellus Mabshau:., 

Auditing Committee. 
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Calendar of Meetings. 

NATIONAL TEACHEES' ASSOCIATION. 

18b7,— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Organized. 
1S6S.— CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Z. Richards, Pres., J. W. Bulklky, Sec, A. J, Riokoff, Treas, 

1869.— WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A. J. RicKOFF, Pres., J. W. Bulkley, Sec, C. S. Pennell, Trens. 

1860,-3 UFF A LO, N. Y. 
J. W. Bulkley, Pres., Z. Richards, Sec, 0. C. Wight, Treas. 

1861. — No Session. 
1862.— A^o Session. 
1863.— CHIC A G 0, ILL. 
John D. Philbrick, Pres., Jas. Cruikshank, Sec, O. C. Wight, Trets. 

186i.—OGDENSBURO, N. Y. 
W: H. Wells, Pres., David N. Camp, Sec, Z. Richards, Treas, 

1865.— HARRISBURG, PA. 
S. S. Greene, Pres., Jas. Cruikshank, Sec, Z. Richards, Treng. 

18m.— INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
J. P. WiCKERSHAM, Pres., 8. H. White, Sec, 8. P. Bates, Trem*. 

1867.— No Session. 
1868.— NASHVILLE, TENN. 
J. M. Gregory, Pres., L. Van Bokkelen, Sec, Jas. Cruikshank, Trean. 

1869.— TRENTON, N. J. 
Tu Van Bokkelen, Pres., W: E. Crosby, Sec, A. L. Barber, Treas. 

1870.— CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

D. B. Hagar, Pres., A. P. Marble, Sec, W: E. Crosby, Tr^as. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

1871.— ST. LOUIS, MO. 
J: 1j» Pickard, Pres,, W: E. Crosby, Sec, John Hancock, Treas. 

. 1872.— BOSTON, MASS. 

E. E. White, Pres., S. H. White, Sec, John Hancock, Trean. 

1873.— ELMIRA, N. Y. 

B. G. Northrop, Pres., S. H. White, Sec, John Hancock, Treas. 

187^.— DETROIT, MICH. 
S. H. White, Pres., A. P. Marble, Sec, John Hancock, Treas. 

187o.— MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
W: T. Harris, Pres., W: R. Abbot, Sec, A. P. Marble, Treas, 

1876.— BALTIMORE, MD. 
W: F. Phelps, Pres., W: D. Henkle, Sec, A. P. Marble, Trea*. 

1877.— LOUISVILLE, KY. 
M. A. Newell, Pres., W: D. Henkle, ^<?c., J. Ormond Wilson, Treas. 

1878.— No Session. 

18^9.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
John Hancock, Pres., W: D. Henkle, Sec, J. Ormond Wilson, Treas, 
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OFFICERS FOR 1879-80. 



GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
J. ORMOND WILSON, Washington, D. C, - President. 

JA8. H. SMART, Indianapolis Ind., - First Vice-President. 
W: D. HENKLE, Salem, Ohio, - - Secretary. 

ELI T. TAPPAN, Gambier, Ohio. - - - Treasurer. 

[For Vice-Presidents, and Counsellors, see page 56.] 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

ELI T. TAPPAN, Gambier, Ohio, - - President. 

LEMUEL MOSS, Bloomington, Ind., - Vice-President. 

E. B: BIERMAN, Annville, Pa., - - Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

J. C. GILCHRIST, Cedar Falls, Iowa, - President 

EDWIN C. HEWETT, Normal, 111., - Vice-President 

G : W. FETTER, Philadelphia, Pa. - - - Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

JAS. H. SMART, Indianapolis Ind., - - President 

MISS SUSAN E. BLOW, St. Louis Mo. - Vice-President 
MISS LELIA E. PATRIDGE, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

K E. WHITE, Lafayette, Ind., - - President 

ALEX. HOGG, College Station, Texas, - Vice-President 
H: B. WHITTINGTON, 1320 Jackson St, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., - - - - - Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

M. A, NEWELL, Baltimore, Md., - - President 

N. A. CALKINS, New York, N. Y., - Vice-President 

S. A. BAER, Berks Co., Pa., - - Secretary. 

COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 
EDWARD DANFORTH, Elmira, N. Y. 



SPELING REFORM ASOSHIQSHUN. 
Farst Da'a Pro9edirrga, Jiily 29, 1879. 

Dhfe Speling Referm Asojfliia^un met az a Department ov 
fee Na^unal Ediicaj^hunal Asosliia^un, in the Pre9eptor'2 Rtlm 
ev tfie Gorrg Nermal Seal Bilding, Philadelphia, at 3 o'clec P. M. 

The Preaident, Fran9is A. March, LL. D., ev Lafayette Celeg, 
laston, Pa., c6ld the Aso^iajHiun tu order. In the absen9 ev 
the Secreteri, J. W. Walk, M. D., ev Philadelphia, wee dhoen 
Secreteri pro Um, Q paper wea then red en T3he Preaent Stat 
ev the Speling Refdrm in America, bj ttie Preaident ev thfe 
Aso^ia^un. He sed : 

Dhe mavment fSr the refQrm ev Eggli^ speling ia a preduct ev 
tiie spirit ev ttie ag, a trO borfli ev tjm, aa Bacon Ijks tu cQl hia filesofi. 
TDhe grat cOrents ov that and acjHiun set toarda refSrm. We Qr fSr 
refdrming everifhing tfiat can help us in the discuveri ev trtifh and 
the impravment ev man*a estat. 

Givn Q spokn laggwag, the eai comiinica^un ev it bj rjting and 
printing ia a problem in labor-saving majniineri. But thar ia sO 
mudh that ia complex and supOrBiius in aur preaent speling ^at 
hundreda ov milyuna ev dolara Qr wasted bj it in aur printing 06968 
♦veri yen 

Qur tecfhera se fliat ttl Qr (hre yera ev liie scnl-lj! ev even dhjld 
cr wors than wasted in trji ng tu lOrn tu spel. 

Qur statsmen se that we hav 5,500,000 iliterats in tiie Unjted 
Stats, and that wun ev the most pauerful cdaea ev aur ilitera9i Ib 
tiie badnes ev aur speling. . 

Qur scolara fjnd tfiar studia ev laggwag embarast at everi torn bj 
aur hwimaical and unmanagabl alfabet. Etimolegical and s|entific 
trtifh in regard tu tfie histori and l6a ev the Eggli^ laggwag Gr 
berid under pjla ev rubiish mauntin-hj. 

Qut ev 61 ihhz cdaea ev ref6rm sprang aur Speling Referm 
Aso^ia^un. It wea ©rganjzd in aur 9entenial yer, 1876, at an 
Interna^unal Cenveniihun f6r the Amendment ov Eggli^ ©rfhog- 
rafi, held in Philadelphia. 

The aniial meting in 1877 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Baltimore, in cenec^un 
witfi tfie meting ev the American Filolegical Aso^ia^un. Dhis 
grat bedr ev scolara had Olredi exprest its interest in the reform, and 
apeinted a comiti tu report upon it. The Speling Reform Aso^i- 
a^un adopted thar report. It gav in substan9 tiie alfabet ev thfe 
fiitiir and several sugesdhuna abaut ttie best wa tu redh it. 

Dhe aniial meting in 1878 wea held in the White Mountalna, in 
conecj^un with the American Institute ev Instruc^un, hwidi gav 
<i favorabl hering tu the advocats ov the reform. 

And nau we fini^ aur thord yer bi this meting aa a Department 
«v the Naj>hunal Ediica^unal Aso^ia^un. Hwot hav we dun? 
Hou du we fjnd aurselva? 
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Dhb forst fhing we undertuk tu da W03 tu ex9it and cenfentrat 
disatisfactshun with the old speliirg. In this tiiar ha2 bin mor dun 
than we hopt. We hav the concOrirrg vei^ee ev the gret ©fliorilie 
in filologi, in ediicQ^un and statsmanbliip, cler and strong, bofli in 
America and Eggland. 

Prof. Max Miiller, ov tiie University ov Oxford, the bed ev el 
thiiTgfi amung ttie filologists ov Eggland, sea: The cwcsdiun, tlien, 
that wil hav tu be anserd suner or later \z this: "Can this unsis- 
tematic sistem ov speling Egglish be alaud tu go on forever?'' Ig 
everi Eggli^ dhild, aa compard with utlier diildren, tu be mulct in 
ta 6r thre yera ov hia life in order tu lurn it? Qr tiie locr closes tu 
go thru seal without lurning tu red and rit thar on laggwag inteli- 
gentli? And ia tiie cuntri tu pa milyuna evcri yerfOr Siis uter faliir 
ov naijliunal ediica^un? i du not belev or fhigk tiiat su<fli a stat 
ov fhinga wil be aloud tu go on forever, porticiilorli aa a reniedi ia 
at hand, i consider ttiat tiie stlncr it ia takn in hand the beter. 
Thar ia a motiv poucr behind thea fonctic refSrmera whicfh Arcli- 
bi^iop Trencfh haa hcirdli takn intu acount. i men tiie miecri 
endiird h\ milyuna ov (fhildren at scula, ha m(t lOrn in wun yer, and 
with real advontag tu themsclva, hwot tha nou recwjr for 6r fiv 
yera tu lOrn, and seldum suc9ed in lurning, after Ol. 

Prof. Whitney sea: We ar, then, clerli ov opinyun tiiat a fonctic 
orfliografi ia ov itself in Ol respects deajrabl, and that ttiar ia no gud 
rean agenst introdu9ing it, sav the inconvenyeng ov so gret a dhang. 
Everi theoretical and practical considera^iun maks in its favor. 

And hwren Prof. Whitney and Prof. Max Miiller agre, ha ^all 
sa them na? 

Dr. Merris, lecturer on Eggli^ in King'a Coleg, London, ho 
rarjks amung the furst Egglij^h scolara, sea: The niimerus inconsis- 
ten9ia in aur iis ov the letera ov the alfabet mak aur orfhografi a 
Ijing spirit tu de9ev thoa ha iia it; and we sem wiling tu lisn tu its 
voi9. Wun object ov ediicasHiun ia tu tran the obaOrving paucra ov 
a (flijld, and tu tecfh it tu rpan from the facts ttiat cum witliin the 
rang* ov its expericn9. Qur alfabet, with ©1 its glorius un90rtintia, 
onli tenda tu misled and de9ev the obaOrving pauera. From the 
rjtn simbol the cfhild ot tu be abl tu dedu9 tiie proper sounda; but 
hwen wun simbol represents fl;re or for saunda, and the sam sound 
ia rcpreaented hi from fiv tu twelv, Or evn mor, difcrcnt simbola, 
hou ia a diild tu get eni help toard the sound from obaOrving the 
simbol? It ia scd that Onli fifti wOrda in Egglijsh Qr ritn aa tfia ur 
pr()naun9t (or pronaun9t in acordan9 with this nama ov thar letera), 
so that the \ ia the organ u?A (aa in Chin'eac) in lorning tu I'ed. 

Bisshop Thirl wall, the ilustrius othor ov the " Plistori ov Gree9e,'* 
sea: i luk upon the establislit sistem ov speling (if an ac9ident:il 
custum ma be sO cold) na a mas ov anomalia, the grofh ov ignorant 
and chan9, ecwali rcpui^nant tu gud test and comun sens. But I 
am awar that the public cling tu thea anomalia with a tena9iti pro- 
porsliunal tu thar absOrditi, and Qr jclus ov ol encrodliment on 
graimd consecrated bi prcscrip>(liun tu tiie fre pla ov blind caprT9. 

Lord Lytton sea: Q mor Hitrg, roundabout, pu;5l-hedcd delii^liun 
than that h\ hvvich we confiia the cler instigcts ov troth in aur 
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acOrsed sistem ov spelirrg woa never cencocted bj ttie father ev 
folshud. Plau can a sistem ov ediicQishun florid that begina bj sO 
menstrus a felshud, hwidi the sens ov heriiig sufjzea tu contradict? 

Prof. Hadley sea: It canot be denjd that the Eijgli^ laggwag 
12 ^ocingli speld. 

Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull sea: The popular mjnd sema awak 
aa never befor tu apr'esliiaishun ov the dificultia, ec9entri9iti8, and 
absorditia ov the preeent standard -Eggli^i cacografi. 

For statsmen, thar ar Charlea Sumner, John Stuart Mill, W. E. 
Gladstone, and the Ijk. 

Sumner sea: The Eijglis»h laggwag haa an imens fiitiir. But 
thar must be harmoni betvven tfie ritn and the spokn word. In 
helpirrg this ref6rm yO ar a benefactor. It ia an imprOvment ov 
practical valii and mudh neded. 

John Stuart Mill sea: Thar ia no daut that a simplifica^un ov 
Eggliish orfhografi wud fa9ilitat considerabli the task ov lUrning tu 
red. Q laggwag hwicfh, Ijk ttie Spani^ ev the present tjm, haa 
rediigt its speling tu a pOrfectli uniform sistem haa a grat advantag 
Over uthera. 

W. E. Gladstone sea: Thar ia mucfh that mjt be dun writfi advan- 
tag in the reform ov speling aa tu ttie Eggli^ laggw^ag; but thb 
man fhirrg ia that hwotever ma be propoad ^ud be propoed with 
the wat ov grat oQioriti tu bac it. It ia not in m\ pauer tu ofer tu 
giv eni tjm, under preaent 90rcumstan9e8, tu the undertaking hwidi 
i recomend and in hwicfh I ^ud gladli hav found mjself abl tu join. 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K. C. B., sea: The Eggli^ sistem ov spel- 
ing (I protest agenst its being cOld Grfhografi)ia a labirinfh, a caos, 
an absOrditi, a disgra9 tu aur ag and na^un. 

From aur ediicatora we Onli select Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL. D. 
He sea: The iregiilaritia ov Eggli^ speling ar, aa ia wel-non, the 
coa ov a wjd depQrtiir on the part ov aur elementeri ediica^un 
from that ev uther cuntria hwar Eggli^ ia not spokn. In Germany 
and Italy the dhjld can corectli spel eni word he hera. Or pronaun9 
eni word he sea, after he becuma family ar with the pauera ov tiib 
letera ov hia alfabet. Hen9, Ihe foriner spenda a veri smol por^iun 
ov tJm in lorning hia On laggwag, hwjl if he wud lOrn tu spel aur 
Egglis^ laggwag corectli he must giv yera ov studi tu it. And, 
hwot ia worst ov ol, this studi ia Onli an exer9ia ov the memori, 
and not a cultiva^un ov tiie rtan Or ov tiie pauer tu fliigk. Thar 
ar fii general prin9ipla Or sugestiv analogia tu litn the bordn. Thb 
American cfhild must spend a larg por^un ov his scol-daa lorning 
wun hi wun, the peciilyar combina^una ov the ritn wOrda ov hia 
laggwag. 

Dr. Temple, Bi^iop ev Exeter, formerli hed master ov Rugby 
Scol, sea: i tak grat interest in thtj speling reform that ia propOad. 

But wfe can spfek ov thB filolog'ists and ediicatora in masea. 

In Eggland. — In 1876 thfe Na^iunal Union ev Elementeri 
Te<fhera, representing sum 10,000 tvcliera in Eggland and Walea, 
past Olmost iinanimusli, a reaoliisliun in favor ov a roial cemi^un 
tu incwjr intu ihh subject ov EggliiHi spelirrg, with a vii ov reform- 
ing and simplifying it. ThB scol bord fOr London tuk up the mater. 
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and i^iid a 90rcular asking utiiera tu unjt in an adres tu ttife Ediica- 
4h\sn Department in favor ev it. DHb Liverpool and Bradford 
Borda had acted befor, and mor than a hundred uliier Borda retomd 
favorabl replja. On Tuesday, May 29, 1877, a cenferen9 woa held 
in London, at hwicfh thfe Rev. A. H. Say9e, profesor ev filelogi, 
Oxford, preajded, and in hwidh thfe preaidcnt ev tiife Filological 
Sogjeti, H. SwBet, Esq., and VJ9 Preaident J. A. H. Murray, LL. D., 
and ex-preaident, tuk part, aa wel aa niimerus digniteria ev Chordh 
and Stat, lading scQl mastera, and eminent refermera, including Mr. 
L Pitman and Mr. Ellis. Tha spent a da and Bvning in harmG- 
nius discujjhun and in lisning tu ^lert adresea, and adepted vigorus 
reaolujshuna, hwicfh tha apeinted a cemiti tu preaent tu thfe Depart- 
ment ev Ediico^un. Dhfe Cenven^un wea a grat suc9es, and cold 
forfli sferius articla in Thfe London Tjmea, felod ev cOrs, hwen net 
pre9Bded, bj Qrticla in thfe hoi pferiedical pres ev Great Britain. 
jDhfe depiita^una wated on the Lord-preeident ov the caun9il Janii- 
ery 18, 1878. Adresea wOr mad bj Mr. Gladstone, Dr. R. Morris, 
Dr. Angus, Mr. Rafhbone, M. P., Mr. Ridliarda, M. P., and Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, F. R. S. The Lord-preaident, the Diike ov Riclimond 
ancf Gordon, in hia replja, spok veri emfaticali ov the imp6rtan9 ov 
Ae subject. He sed: It la ev sucfh vast imp6rtan9 and so lorg 
extent that it wud not be delt with in eni satisfactori wa uther tiiian 
bj the Crown*8 being advjad tu i^ii Q comii^un tu incw^r intu the 
mater. 

The American Filological Aso^ia^un ia the largest and most 
influenzal bodi ov Biologists in America. Amung its members 
flr repreaentative ov mor than wun hundred ediicaZunal institu- 
Zuna, including 12 fheoleg'ical semineria, 30 iinivOrsitia and olmost 
everi coleg ov eni standing in the Unjted States. Dhe adresea ov 
its preaidents in favor ov this reform, and the report ov its cemiti on 
the basis on hwidh the reform mavment haa bm Organjzd, hav bin 
re9Bvd without opoaiZun. Last yer sum ov its Ifeding membera 
started a memorial tu Ceggres, praing fOr the apointment ov a 
ComiZun on Speling Reform: 



MKMORIAX^ 

Tu 
asem 



the HonnrabI the Senate and House of Renresentativs of the United States, in Congres 
bled : This Memorial of the undersi^nd, members of the American Filologfical Aso^iadoo, 
and others, respectfuly represents that it is curentljr stated by leading educators that the ir«r. 
ular spelin? of the En|rlisn lang-ua^^e causes a los of two years of the school time of each child, 
and is a main cause of ihc alarming- illterapy of our peopl; that it involvs an cxpens of hun- 
dreds of milions of dolars anualy for teachers and for writing and printing supernuotis letcrs, 
and that it ts an obsLicl in many other ways tu the progres oT education among those speaking 
the Enuflish lang-uai);-e, and tu thespred of the language among other nations. 

It further represents that leading educators, among whom ar many teachers of much prac- 
tical expericny, and asociations of learned scholars declare it posibl tu reform our speling 
and hav proposed schemes of reform. 

The j)r;iyer of your memorialists, therefore, is that your honorabl body may sec fit tu apoint 
a Comisioh tu examin and report how far such a reform is desirabl, and what amendments ia 
orthoirr.ify, if any, may be wisely introdu^t into the public documents and the schools of the 
District of Colunibia, and ac9ei)tcd in examinations for the ^ivil Servi^, and whether it is 
«xpedicnt tu move the Government of Great Britain tu unilc tn constituting a joint Comiti to 
consider such amendments. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, wil ever pray, etc 

It woa fhot that sucfh a memorial wea a gud mena ov bringing 
aut and cen9entrating opinyun. T3har l^ hardli eni forst step mOr 
fegi tu tak than tu sin it. It wo2 heded bj the membera ev ftie Cemiti 
on Speling Reform, most ov them having bin preeidents ov flife 
Asojshiaijhun. 
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The foloin^ ar the names ov the Comtti on Speliugf Reform: Francis A. March, 
Chairman, Lafayette Collcjfe; William D. Whitnt-y, Yale CoUejfe; J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, Yale CoUe>(^c; Francis J, Child, Harvard Collcjfc; S. S. Haldeman, University ov Penn- 
sylvaniiu The ioloing^ sir ex-Presidcnls ov the American Filnloi^ical Association: Howard 
Crosby, President ov the University ov New York; W. VV. Goodwin, Harvard College; A, 
Harkness, Brown University. It is also si^nd by lilolo^ists and profesors in the foTowine 
universitis and coleijes: Bowdoin Collcjfe, Maine; Dartmouth Colleg^e, N. H. ; Amherst Col- 




Collcg^e, Mo.; Baptist Theolog^ical Seminary, Ky. ; Logan Female Institute,' Kv.; Vanderbilt 
University, Tenn. ; East Tennessee University, Tenn. ; IJni versity ov Virginia, Va. ; University 
ov Alabama, Ala.; University ov Mississipi, 'Miss. ; State Ajrricultural CoUejre.Orepon ; Agrt- 
cultiiral and Mechanical CoU'ef^e, Texas; The U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, etc., etc. 
About fifli leding^ colegfes. 

T)he8 colegea, it ^ud bfe noti9t, ar tiioa interested in tiiB P'ilolegical 
Aso^ia^un. Dhfe ,memorial haa not bin sent aut tu celegea in 
general. In meni colegea the profesora interested themselva tu 
©btan uther signature, and thb namg gv thfe most activ and efi^ent 
presidents ev celegea — Ijk Dr. Croaby, ov New York, Chamberlin, 
ev Bowdoin, Chadbourne, ov Williams — aper en the rol. 

Dhfe OnivOrsity ev Mississippi apeinted a comiti tu consider thfe 
propqeti ov uniting in the memorial, the dharman ov hwidh woa 
Prof. J. D. Johnson, LL. D., wel-non aa wun ov the formost 
Agglo-Saxon scolara in the SauCh. Dha mad an abl report in favor 
ev ac^un, hwidh haa bin printed. But the Industrial U njvursiti ov 
Illinois sema tu be the baner institii^un. It ia reported that thfe 
hoi ov its faculti and Olmost 6l ov its 300 students ar in favor ev thb 
reform, and hav Organizd aa a Speling Reform Aso^ia^un for 
imediat amendment ov ttiar On speling and general mi^uneri wOrk. 

Dhe memorial woa brOt befor the American Institute ov Instruc- 
^un, hwidh reaolvd tu iinjt in it. 10,000 tedhera wOr sed tu bfe at 
the mfeting. T3hb Department ov Public Instruc^un ov the 9iti ev 
^hicogo tuk up the mater, and its Bord ov Ediica^un iinanimusli 
adopted a reaolii^un : T3hat the Secreted ov the Bord corespond 
with the principal seal borda and ediicai^hunal aso^iai^iuna ov thfe 
cuntri, with a vii tu co-operaj^un in the reform ov Erjglijih speling. 

Q 90rcular leter woa acOrdingli i^iid, asking sudli Borda tu iinjt 
in the memorial tu Coggres, and it ia re9eving meni favorabi 
respensea. 

During the Crismas holidaa a larg part ov tfie tedhera and scQl 
ofi9er8, and, inded, ov Ol pOrsuna interested in ediica^un in this 
cuntri, had thar aten^un tOrnd tu thfe speling reform. The Stat 
Tedhera' Asosliia^una met in meni stata, and in thoa in hwidh tha 
did not, thar wOr veri general metinga ev caunti institiits Or uttier 
smOler asojOiia^una. At ttiea mi^tiiiga tiiis yer OlmOst everihwar 
papcra wOr red and discO^una had on thia reform. Thfea wOr 
reported in ediica^iunal and uther papera, and in meni pla^ea folod 
bi trther article en the subject. 

Dhe Massadhusetts Tedhera' Aso!>hia.^un met at Worcester, De- 
9emher 26. J. A. Allen red a paper en " Speling Reform, hwidh 
provokt a livli discui^un, and led tu the apeintment ev a cemiti tu 
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cO-operat with the American Filolegical Aso^iia^iun in memorial- 
jziiig Ceijgres fer the estabLis^hment ov a comi^iun tu investiget 
the orfhografi ev the Eggliiih laygwag, and report upon rcfernia in 
it. The report wd8 adopted and Messrs. D. B. Hagar, Salem ; N. 
T. Allen, Newton; B. F. Tweed, Boston; A. P. Stone, Sprirrg- 
fivld; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, wur apointed. 

The Illinois Stat Tedierg' AsoishioAihun met at Springfield, De^. 
29. Dr. Willard, ev thfe (^hicego Hi Scul, red a paper on Hau lu 
Sistematja EijglihQi Orfliegrafi," hwich wea printed in several peperz. 
Q discushun folod and a cemiti on speliiTg reform wea apeinted, tu 
report next yi?r. 

The iowa Stat Tedhera' Aso^iia^iun past thfe feloiirg: Resolvd, 
That we hartili aprov tiie ac^un ev the Filolegical Aso^iia^un 
in asking ev Ceggres a cemi^un tu examin intu thfe deajrabiliti ev 
reform in Egglis^h speling. 

Thv Micliigan Stat Tedhera' Aso^ia^un had thi» speling reform 
brOt befor Ihem by E. O. Vaile, editor ev thfe EdiicabQiunal Weekly, 
Qhicego. 

In Indiana and Wisconsin it woa OlsO up. It ia sed in a report tu 
the Legislatiir ev Wisconsin on the subject that " ni?rli 400 reaidents 
ov Wisconsin, ofi9era and profesora in aur coleg'ea and tcdhera in 
aur public scala, hav united in a memorial tu Ceggres asking tiife 
apointment ev a na^unal comiti." 

Aa a spe9imen ev the ac^un ov thti caunti institiits, wb giv the 
foloiiTg: Rcaolvd, That we (the tedhera ov the Schuylkill County 
Institiit, Pa.) endOrs ^e last aniial apel ov the American Filolegical 
Asoj^iiatOiun tu tedliera, editors, and the intelig'ent public tu mak a 
begining in the reform ov droping the iisles e in ttie wOrda have^ 
give^ and live, 

Thi* Northampton Caunti Institiit, Pa., past in STjbstan9 the reao- 
liiiHiun recemended in the Qhicego 90rcular in favor ov recwesting 
aur legislatiira, stat and na^unal, tu apoint cemi^una tu investigat 
and report hwet can be dun tu simplify aur speling, 

Rc^oliijdiuna in favor ev reform hav bin forttier past, and comitia 
apointed upon it, bj the Stat Tecliera' aso^iiajsliuna ov New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jeraey, Missouri, and Virginia. 

In meni case^, stat legislas>hun haa bin invokt, aa wel aa na^unai. 
Stat C0mii(huna hav, in fact, bin ofhorjzd bj (he legislatiira ov Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 

Thp text-buk comisliun ov the stat ev Wisconsin mad a report 
on speling reform Jan. 8, 1879. It ia a comprehensiv and impresiv 
argiiment in favor ov the reform and ov stat ac^un tu proinot it. 
It proposes that the siiperintendent ov public instrucj^hun be eflior- 
jzd tu suplj the scola ov the stat with a dic^uneri embocliing an 
amended orfliografi in conecidiun with the preaent aprtivd orfliog- 
rafi. The report wo^j prepard hi Senator Georg'e H. Paul, ev ^lil- 
wciukee, and ia everihwar recogn^zd aa an abl and important docu- 
ment. 

Senator W. W. Fowler, cfharman ov the Connecticut Legislativ 
Comisliun, hwicli consists further ov Profs. Whitney and Trum- 
bull ov Yale, Hart ov Trinity, and Van Ben^oten ev Wesleyan 
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UnivOrsiti, with Hon. B. G. Norfhup, Secreteri ov Ediica^iun, ia 
prepariiTg a veliini en tlib subject for publica^un in advan9 ov tiie 
next se^un ov the legislatiir. 

Dhfe Hon. A. H. Stcphena^ ov Georgia, ha ia wSrmli interested 
in the reform, haa takn diarg ov the memorial tu Coggres, and it 
wil prebabli bfe hOrd from at tiie next sessliun. 

Xhi; Pres hag not neglected the subject. T3he Speling Reform 
Aso^ia^un isHiQa a Buletin; the ediica^unal jurnala hav bin spe- 
^ali interested — speling reform departments ar tu be faund in thB 
New Eggland Jornal ov EducciiHiun and in ttife Ediica^unal Weekly 
ov Chicogo, and comiinicab^una and uther article hav bin frecwent 
in meni jornala — in thB New York Tjmea, fsr exampl, the Qhicogo 
Tribune, and thfe St. Louis Republican. Mor elaborat arbcla hav 
bin publiislit in ttie magazlna — aa in The Galaxy, The Atlantic, 
The Afhcnaeum, The Academy, and in the transac^una ov the 
Filological Aso^iia^iun, tlie American Institiit ov Instruc^un, and 
in buks Ijk Max Miiller'a " Chips from a German Worktop,'* 
Whitney's "Oriental and Linguistic Studiea," Hadley'e " Philolog- 
ical and Critical Essays," and Ellis's wOrks. To important nii 
buks hav bin holi devoted tu this subject — wun bj Mr. Sweet, farmer 
Preaident ev the Filological Soqeti ov London; wun b| Mr. J. H. 
Gladstone. The Speling Referm Buletin f6r Qpril, 1878, contana 
a bibliografi ov this literatiir, and it 90rtinli maks a respectabl ^O. 

Prof. Edward Nerfh, ov Hamilton Coleg, mad a lorned and for- 
9ibl pie fSr the reform befor a conven^un ov scul-comisshunera and 
superintendents at Utica, N. Y., hwidi woa printed in the Utica 
Morning Herald and uttier paper a aa far west aa Chicogo. 

Prof. L. H. Carpenter, ov the UnivOrsiti ov Wisconsin, the wel- 
non Agglo-Saxon scolar, and ofhor, red an abl paper in favor ev 
referm befor thfe Stat Tfecfhera' Aso^ia^un at Geneva. It ia 
printed aa a pamflet. 

Q livli discu^un haa bin going en in thfe Qhicego Tribune, hwidh 
has brSt aut a number ov skema ev reform and ttiB iiaiial ebjec- 
^una tu 5l ev them. Thar ia a grat del ev wOrk tu be dun yet, 
and the (^hicego ref6rmera sfem tu be redi for it. 

Mr. T. R. Vickroy, aur enthiiaiastic and indefatigabl director 
for the Saufhwest, haa completed hia " Reading Book," and it haa 
bin publi^it bj Van Antwerp, Bragg <fe Co., Qin9innati. It ia 
printed in the alfabet and speling ev the Asojjhia^iun, and wil bfe a 
grat help tu the reform. 

Steiger'a "Year-Book ev Ediicai^iun" for 1S78 giva a ful acaunt 
ev the speling reform for the yer in the articl " Orthografi." Apple- 
ton 'a " Year- Book" olso promisea a similar articl. 

In ©1 this copius cxprc^un ev interest i du net no ov a siggl 
scolar Or eminent educator ev thfe nii genera^un ho haa cum out 
in favor ev the old speling. Qur ilustrius and venerabl dlief, thB 
Hon. George P. Mdr^, the American Minister tu Italy, sea that in 
hia Orli Ijf hp, Ijk most litereri men ov that tjm, wea prejudiyt agenst 
this reform; but this wat ov thfe argument in its favor haa convin9t 
him ov its ne^esiti. And a similar declarajshun ia mad bj Dr. Merris, 
and bj uthera ov aur eldera. Sumtjma, it must be confest, thea 
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venerabl 6fhoritia, ha pla thar part aa refermera witii brav fa9ea tu 
tiife public, war a lugiibrius luk in pnvat, and hop the reform ma 
not cum in tiiar tim. But fevn Ricliard Grant White, hu ie aa 
mucfh ov an irecon9ilabl aa enibodi, dame tu be a reformer, and 
recegnjzea amended speling aa having becum a fa:>hun. Hau far 
this faishun haa gen in Eijghind ma be gatherd from the foloing 
pasacj in Mrs. Lewes* latest buk, " Theophnustus Sucfh": 

" i hav a sort gv valet and factotum, an 'jxclent, respectabl sarvant, 
ha8 speliiTg i8 so un vitiated bj non fonctic absOrditia that hfe rits 
night ag iilt. Wun da, luking over hia acaunts, i sed tu him, 
jocosli : ' Yq ar in the latest fasOiun with yOr speling. Pummel. 
Most p'epl spel ' njght' with a gh betvven the / and // but the 
gratest scolara nau spel as yQ da.' ' So I supOa, stJr,' sed Pum- 
mel; 'i'v sen it with a gh; but i'v nowaa giv in tu tfiat myself/ 
Ya wud never cadh Pummel in an interjecsliun ev sOrprja," 

So mudi for aur forst object; disatisfacsQiun with tfie old speling 
and general interest in the reform. Hwot hav we dun on the poa- 
tiv sjd? Hwot da we propoa for the nii speling? 

In tfie forst pla9 we hav put forth an (deal alfabet, and the prin- 
^ipla hwicfh control orfhografi. Dhis woa left tu the filologists. 
Most ov the comiti wOr wel-non mastera ev the general subject — 
Whitney, Haldeman, Trumbull, Chjld; but nun ov them had eni 
skem ov hia on. Dha invjted skema, and tha re9evd them b| the barelful. 
Hwot tha da net nau no ov skema ia not worth noing. Dhb alfa- 
bet ia a Roman alfabet, veri mudh on thfe sam plan aa refOrmd 
German and Spani^. It fixea ^e old letera in thar Roman and 
Agglo-Saxon pauera aa nferli aa ma bfe; ac9epts the d|graf conso- 
nants in h {th^ ch^ sh^ etc.), and declare it nefeseri tu hav (hre nii 
letera for elementeri vauela hwidh wOr unon tu ttie Orli Romana 
— thoa injaty not^ but. For ttifea it sugests medifica!»hune ev a, ^, and 
u, Q diacritical mark ia aded, hwen grat acura9i ia neded, tu denOt 
CL loiTg vauel sound. 

Dhis alfabet woe set forfh not with eni hop ev its imbdiat adop- 
^un, but aa a gid in making mjnor (fhang'ea. Could ia a standing 
exampl ov unpardunabl speling. The / ia a ^er blunder; ttie ou 
haa a rong sound. Shal wfe rjt cud,^ cood^ kud^ kood^ ctud^ Or hwet? 
Befor wb can tel wfe must fix aur jdeal Egglis>h alfabet. 

Having this setld, it haa bin thfe poli9i ov thfe AsosHiia^un tu 
encorag ol sorts ov dliangea hwicfh tend toard it. Onli fhrfe nii tips, 
and thv?i wel-non forma, ar recwjrd fOr thfe ultimat alfabet. But 
publiijhcra and tedliera asihor us that Dr. Lfeigh'a medifid tips can bfe 
ii^d in mcni publicai(huna hwar it ia not pesibl at preaent tu (fhang' 
thfe spcliiTg. W^fe hav, acordiiTgli, recomended and iiad in our on 
publicajsliuna a number ov nii tips Ijk tliOa ov Dr. Lfeigh — a,t, g, 9 
(9edila), a (reverst s), etc. 

On tiife ulhcr hand, meni (fhang'ea ov speliiTg ar posibl without 
ihfe lis ov eni nii tips. Dhe dreping ov silent letera aforda the most 
ebvius example. 

We hav, acordingli, recomended and adopted varius spe^al rola 
for speling without nii tips. Q set ov fiv ov thfea haa cum tu bfe 
-widli non under tlife nam ov the " Fii Nii Rala." Tha ar aa foloa: 
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I. Omit a frem thfe cljgraf ea hwen pronaun9t aa e ^i6rt, aa in hed, 
helCh, etc, 2. Omit sjleiit f jnal e after a 5»h6rt vauel, aa in hav, giv, 
etc. 3. Rityf6r/i4 in sudh wOrda aa alfabet, fantom, etc. Chang 
ed fyial tu / hwar it haa thfe sound ev /, aa ia lajjht, imprest, etc. 

At tfiB meting ov thB American Filolegical Aso^iajjhun, in 1878, 
tfiB Cemiti on the RefSrm ev Eggli^ Speling — Prof. F. A. Mordi, 
cfharman; Profs. W. D. Whitney and J. H. Trumbull, ev Yale 
Celeg ; Prof. S. S. Haldeman, ev tfiB Univursiti ev Pennsylvania — 
reported aa feloa: 

In acordan9 with ttiB plan ov preparing a list ov wOrda f6r hwidi 
an amended speling ma be adepted concOrent witii that nan in lis, 
aa sugestcd bj Prcaident J. Hammond Trumbull, at thfe sejshun ov 
1875, and favorabli reported upon bj thfe comiti ov that ses^hun, tiib 
cemiti nau preaent tiiB foloing wOrd^ aa the begining ev sucfh list, 
and recomend them for imediat iis : Ar^ catalog y definite g<^^<^t g^'^y 
haVy infinity liv^ tho^ thru^ ivisht. 

T)he Speling Ref6rm Asojshia^un haa in thfe sam wa takn up 
and spesHiali rccomended hav^ giv^ and liv. 

We had beter net bost ov aur suc9es in geting eni ov thea cfhangea 
intu actual iis. Nufhing haa bin printed in aur alfabet but a fii 
ilustrativ spe9imcn8. It stil remana the alfabet ovtiie fiitiir. Print- 
ing with mor 6r les ov Dr. LHgh'a tjps haa bin mor comun. The 
Filolegical Aso^iia^un haa had ta fonts ov thfea tjps cut tu madli 
thoa uad in the " Pro9Bding8" and in thfe " Transacsshuna," and papers 
wil be printed in boQi in eni speling hwidi 6fhora ov edi ma adept 
in harmoni with the reports. The iiii voliim contana sucfli papers. 
In the munfli ov Ogust, 1877, at (yhicego, 111., the Adama, Blackmer 
& Lyon Publi^ing Cumpani, O. C. Blackmer, Prcaident, began tu 
introdu9 thfe alfabet ov the Speling Ref6rm Aso^ia^un intu thar 
wjdli 90rculated p'eriodical, The Little Folks. Thfe letera wOr 
introdu9t gradiiali in suc9esiv munfhs. It nau anaun9ea that it 
contana Sl ttie nii letera, and clama that tiia embaras no wun, but 
asist in pronun^ia^un. 

It haa 6lredi bin men^und that Mr. Vickroy, aur director for tiiB 
Saufhwest, haa prepard a " Reading Book '* for us. He haa 6lsO 
latli i^ad the forst number ov a paper, cold the Fonetic Tedier, 
printed wi^ the sam tjp. The Missouri Stat Tedhera' Aso^ia^un 
haa directed the veliim ov its "Pro9edinga" this yer tu be printed in 
thfe sam alfabet. Qrticla hav aperd in it in the New Eggland Jur- 
nal ov Ediica^un and spe9imen8 in meni niiapapera and pisriod- 
icaia. Dr. Leigh'a seal buks ar wel-non and wjdli tied. The inflii- 
cn9 in favor ov nii tjps exOrted bj the publica^^huna ov Pitman, 
Parkhurst, and Lengley ma olso be men^iund. Pitman'a Jurnal ia 
a wekli, with a 90rcula^xm ev sum 11,000 copia. Q larg number 
ov sporadic i^tia in tjps invented bj enterprjaing Americana divOrsifj 
the feld ov vii. 

Printing in piir fonetic speling, 6r with nii tjps, sema aa yet tu be 
mi^uneri wurk. It costs a gud del ov muni, and the retOrna Qr 
manli sentimental. It ia, hauever, a prim ne9esiti in order tu kfep 
aur gol befor us, and direct 6l mjnor cTiangea; aawel aa for a metnc 
6r ke alfabet. 
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T3hfe "fjv rola'' and the "elevn wOrda" giv beter promis. Q veri 
larg number ov Qrticla hav apbrd witii Ihem in the nuzpapere. Dhe 
hav met witti spe^al favor amung printers, and hav bin tied mor 
^r les in olmOst 6l ttife ergana ev the craft. T3he Electrotyper, ev 
^hicogo, haa adopted the elevn wOrda, ^nd sea in its last i^iu: 

" Dhis mOvment, tu hwicfh The Electrotyper haz givn adhe Aun, 
and hwidh it ia endevoring tu promot, ia ganing strength dali." 

Qur cotemporeria ov Dhe Type Founder hav publi^t a carfuli 
ritn articl upen the subject, hwidi, bj the wa, haa bin iiihQd in pam- 
flet f6rm, aa wun ev ttie Buletina ov ttie Speling Ref6rm Aso^hia- 
^un; Dhe Electrotype Jurnal wQrmli advocats the reform, and 
wil liBrafter conform tu the elevn amended spelinge recomended h\ 
the American Filological Asojdiiassliun; Dhe (^hicego Spe9imen 
publi^ea the emcndai(huna, and sea that tha 6t tu be adopted at wun^; 
Dhe American Newapaper Reporter favora the reform, and haa 
publi^t several Qrticla advocating it: Dhfe Quodrat, Pittsborg, 
lavora thfe cfhang and ma ultimatli adopt it; and fii fhstful printera, 
so far aa we can lorn, hav 6t tu sa agenst the adop^un ov thfe emen- 
da^iuna recomended. 

Q number ev organa ov varius so^al reform a hav adopted sum 
ov tiiea wOrda. 

Dhe Libreri Jurnal ia doing a gud work in the sam wa. And 
we hav rfean tu belev tiiat meni editora and publi^hera ov thfe popu- 
lar general niiapapera ar ploting an insurecsOiun hwidh ma prQv tu 
be a revolu^^llun. On this subject we ^al hav a paper at this se^un 
from wun ev ttife leding editora, Mr. North, ov the Utica Herald. 

Sjentific spe^alists ar helping, hi amending tccnical tOrma. 

C. A. Cutter, the librarian ov the Boston Atheneum, tiie eminent 
efhor ov [the " Rola* for a Dics^uneri Catalog," publi^t bi thB 
Unjted States, put at the bed ov tiie Bibliegrafi in the Ljbreri Jurnal 
this not: 

" Dhe American Filological Aso^ia^un, the Onli bodi in tiie 
cuntri hwidi can bfe sed tu be ov eni otheriti in the mater ov lag- 
gwag, haa publi^t a list ov ten [elevn] wOrda in hwicfh it recom- 
enda an impruvd speling. With liie grater part ov the list Ijbrariana 
hav no spc^al con90rn, but with regard tu ' Catalog* i fel tfiat we 
ar cold upon tu deqd hwether wfe wil slavisOili folo thfe ebjec^unabl 
orfhografi ev the past. Or wil mak an efort, at a tjm hwen thar ia 
everi (fhan9 ev its beiiig suc9esful, tu efect sum imprOvment. In 
this cas the rcspensibiliti rests upon catalegera. Dhe proper pOr- 
suna tu introdu9 nii forma ev tecnical wOrda ar thoa artiaana ho hav 
most tu da with them. I ^al, tharfor, in the foloing nots (ex9ept 
cvvoting) omit thB suporfluus 7ie, i am wel awar that the unwunted 
aperan9 ov thfe word wil bfe distastful for a tjm tu meni redera, in- 
cliidiiTg miself ; but the advantagea ev the sshOrter fOrm ar enuf tu 
compensat for ttiB temporeri anoian9. Tu bibliografera, ha Qr acus- 
tumd tu the German 'Katalog,' the efort tu get iiad tu * catalog' 
^lud hardli be per9eptibl." 

Sin9 that tjm he haa iiad this speling entjrli. Meni uther Ijbra- 
Tiana hav adopted it, and iia it in thararticla and c6responden9. Dht 
editor ov Dhe Jurnal fjnda that this influen9 haa spred so fast that 
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hh regeva mOr spelinga " cataleg" than with th^ ue. T3hfe Preaident 
ov thb American Ljbreri Aso^ia^un, having dauts ov thfe wiadum 
ev thfe cfhang, incwjria wor sent tu a number *ev Ifeding Ijbrariana, 
asking thar opinyun. 'Dhe ansera wOr so encOraging that Mr. Cutter 
nau propoaea tu adopt " bibliegrafi." Dhis ^Oa hau mucfh a Ikiing 
spcjOialist ma da with a litl efort. 

T. B. Sprague, M. A., VJ9 Preaident ov ttie Institiit ev Actiieria, 
Ei}gland, haa i^ad a menograf in ref6rmd speling en " Dua Vac- 
^inasOiun Aford eni Protec^un Agenst Smol-pox?" Hh sea: "i 
bclev ttiat speling refSrmera ^ud iia thar utmost influen9 tu get a 
par^ali reformd speling adepted in tretirrg ev subjects ev general 
interest so that the public ma becum family arjzd with tfie jdea that 
a speling reform ia posibl." Dhe nii dres fits a sjentific paper 
pOrfectli. 

"Dhb sjentists hav forther takn up thfe mater ov an Jdeal Or metric 
alfabet and speling, tu be iiad concurentli with tiie preaent, fOr sjen- 
tific purp)Ose8 manli. Everi Egglissh dics^iuneri haa tu hav sucfh an 
ideal alfabet tu iia in its pronun^ia^iun. Everi filological wOrk 
haa thb sam ne9esiti. So with sientific wOrka treting ov forin cun- 
tria and giving thp pronun^iasHiun ov ferin nama. Aa a mater ev 
fact B(5h ev aur dic^uneria — Webster, Worcester, Chambera, Stor- 
monfh, and the Ijk — haa a diferent ke alfabet, fedh wOrs than the 
uther; and filologists Or abaut aa bad. It wud be a prodigus gan 
if ttiar wtJr an agrement on the alfabet ev the fiitiir simpli for 

sientific iis. 

• ^^ 

Dhh Na^unal Aso^ia^un ev Great Britain for the Promo^un 
ov So^al Sien^ had this mater befor them in a paper bi Prof. New- 
man, red tu the Coggres at Chettenham, in October, 187S. It woa 
reford tu the Ediica^un Department, hwidi raad a spe^al cemiti 
upon it, ho hav givn it mucfh aten^un, and finali past iinanimusli 
a reaolii^tm in favor ev an altornativ mefhud ov speling. Tha sa: 

Sucfh an altarnativ mefhud wud bfe at wun9 iisful: i. For indi- 
cating the pronun^ia^un ov eni wOrd er nam ttiat ma not be famil- 
yar tu erdineri redera. 2d. For tecfhing tiie proper pronuniOiia^un 
ov worda in scula, and thua curing vulgariama. 3d. For repreaent- 
ing diferent djalects ov individual peciilyaritia. 4th. For ^oing the 
pronun^ia^un ov ferin laggwagea. Dhis altornativ mefhud, if 
g'enerali aprQvd, wud gradiiali becum a concurent mefhud and per- 
haps eventiiali wud displa9 thB preaent iregiilar speling (just aa 
Arabic niimerala hav generali displa9t the Roman niimerala). In 
Ihfe mentjm it wud sfJrv tu indicat th% direc^un in hwicfh eni por- 
tal reforma ev thfe cOrent speling ^ud be mad. 

Dha Or in daut about a siitabl Ofheriti tu ini^iat ac^un. It wil 
bfe rememberd that aur Memoriala tu Ceggres contemplat a joint 
comi^un from the guvernments ov thB Eggli^-speking na^ima, 
tu de9id this mater. 

Thar or to important publica^una nau at hand hwicfh cOl fOr 
sucfh a de9i^un — thB Grat Historical Dic^uneri ev the Erjgli^ 
Filolegical So9Jeti and thB amended vur^un ov the Eggli^ Bjbl. 
The Dic^uneri haa nau bin mOr than twenti yei a in making. The 
material aciimulated for it ia spokn ov bj thfe tun'a wat. Th% 
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UnivtJrsiti ov Oxford hav nau undertakn tu print it, and thfe forst 
veliim wil apfer in 1882. 

It wil bfe wun ev thfe grat buks ov thfe world; a standard work 
fer general una. Dr. Morray, Preaident ov thfe Filolegical So^jeti, 
ha ia its editor, wi^ea tu put thb kb pronun^ia^un in an agrcd 
f6rm ev spelirrg. It ia warfh agrfein^ f6r. If it ia agrfed upon and 
establisjht m ttie Dics>huneri, wfe ma wel hop tu sfe an edisOiun ov th^ 
nil transla^un ov thfe Bjbl spfedili ijshud in it. And then we ma 
farli sa that the ref6rm standa on an establi^t sistem and mefliud, 
l|k the metric sistem ov wats and mezTiiira, and we ^al hav nuth- 
iiTg farther tu do but pu^ it intu iis. 

Mentjm, it wud sem that ofliora and publi^era mjt find the P*do- 
logical Aso^ias^iun a sufi^ent ofhoriti for the imfediat iis ov such 
refermd spehng aa thafhigk tu be reanabl and economical. Ofhora 
and cditora ar ©fheriti tu the masea. 

Dhe ar ia ful gv hop. We no, tu be ^iGr, that the reform can 
not b*e acomplii>ht in a da. No genera^un rerd in tiie old speling 
can bfe expected tu adopt the nil wun far com un litereri iis. Dhar 
prejudigea ma be overcum and thar rfean convin9t so far that tha wil 
agrfe that thar cTiilclren slial be t6t tJie beter wa. Q generaslbun, 
probabli tQ er fhre g'cncrasliuna, must gro up familyar with the nii 
spelirrg befor it can becum iinivOrsal. It la sumtima sed in public 
discusdiuna that th'e diang ma cum round for aur grat grand cTii Id ren, 
in 1976, and this ia sed sarcasticali, aa tho it wOr a rfean far epO^^irrg 
imfediat acfHiun. But that ia pur tak far a scolar or a filanfhropist. 

If this refarm ia tu tak a 9entiiri, it ia hi t|m it wOr begun. T)he 
tm scalar and worker ev tu-da rejoi9ca with al hia mjt in tiie spirit 
ev that nobl (ilogium hwidh Lord Bacon pronaun9caon Henry VII.: 

" Hia lea, hoso marks them wel, wOr dtp and net vulgar, net mad 
on the spor ov a particiilar ocai^iun for thfe preaent, but out ev 
providen9 far thfe futiir; that hfe mjt mak the estat ov hia pepl mor 
and mor hapi, after tiie maner ev legislatora in the an^hent and 
heroical tjma." 

T3he miniits ev the last meting, and ev the Execiitiv Comiti wur 
red h\ ttie Secreteri. Q paper woa red bj Mrs. E. B. BOrne, ev 
New York, frem Vi9 Preaident E. Jonea, B. A., ov Liveipool, 
Eggland, on 

SPELING REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

[In the rest ov the pag-es the macron, hwich indicates a long vowel sound, wil not be used, 
ex9€pt ocasionaly az a " cautionary signal."] 

Spelirrg Referm ia a mena tu an end; this end being the impruv- 
ment and exten^hun ov Ediicaslii/n in the best and hjest sens, tor 6l 
Eggli^-speking pepl a, and fer 6l tiife ra9ea dependent or conected 
with the Agglo-Saxon rQ9 bi hwetever tja, the wurld over. 

Dhe object and am ov EduceiHiun ia tu develup the mental, meral, 
and fiaical pauera ov the individiial and ev comiinitia, so aa tu seciir 
the gratest amount ev pursunal and so^al hapines hwidh a benefi- 
cent Creator intended hia inteligent cretiira ^ud enjoi* 
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RAPID PROGRES OV EDUCASHUN IN ENGLAND. 

Within thB past fu yfere, thfe Briti^ Parliment haa decml, that 
everi dhild in Great Britain must atend an efi^ent seal frem ttib eg 
OV 5 tu 13, centiniiusli fer at Ifest for aura everi da for fjv das in the 
wek, and for not les than ferti wfeks in thB yer, unles prevented bj 
sicnes er uther unavoidabl c68. 

America ia justli praud ev its Public Seal Ineum, hv^ridi, acord- 
ing tu Ihe report ov thfe Ediica^iun Comi^uner, amaunts tu $80,- 
ooo,cxx), or Jti6,ooo,CKX). This, hauever, ineliida meni eolegea and 
scula fer hjer educasHiun. In Eggland, at thfe rat ov £2 pur dijld 
pur Anuni, with a preaent atendang ov abaut (hre milyuna, and an 
expected atendan9 ov fjv milyuna, aur preaent expenditiir ov about 
;^6,ooo,ooo wil, in a fu yfera, be not far ^ert ov ^io,ocx),ooo pur 
anum from ol sor^ea. 

CensideriiTg that the furst deead ov the ipfh 9enturi had past awa 
befor eni sistcmatio^eforts wur mad in Eggland for thfe Educasliun 
ov the pepl, and that it woa not until abaut the midl ov the 9enturi 
tliat the Guvernment tuk the mater in hand, eo^husli at furst, and 
with fer and trembling; the pregres mad in tfife public provi^hun 
for Ediica^un ia truli marvelus. 

" Meni a Herod haa s6t the yung dijld ov Popular Ediica^un.'* 
" It vvud be dangerus tu instruct thfe comun ptpl; it wud mak them 
discontented with tiiar eondi^un." Q noblman, ttie uther da, being 
Qskt tu suport Fonetie Speling, replid that " it wud mak noleg to 
e%i for the mas ov agricultural laborera and uttiere, that it wud ltd 
tiiem tu bfe disatisfid with thar lot, and tu rebel agenst thar mastera." 
It vvud be rong tu cfharg ol the oponents ov Speling Reform with 
similar motiva, but it ia unfortiinat for them that tha ar faund in bad 
cumpani. If the Pauera ev darknes had combjnd tu devja the most 
efectiv mpna for perpetuating " Popular Ignoran9," it wud be difi- 
cult tu invent an instrument beter filed for tfiat purpus than " Eggli^ 
speling aa it ia/' 

DISATISFACSHUN WITH PRESENT RESULTS IN ENGLISH SCOOLS. 

Qr thij reaults ov thp vast and eostli ma^ineri set up bi thp Guv- 
ernment for the promo^un ov ediicaidiun satisfactori ^ la the tjm 
ev children in Public Elementeri Scula spent tu the best advantag? 
Du WB get thfe wurfh ov ttip autla ov funda upon scula in iisful 
neleg ev a practical kind? Thfea ar ewesdhuna that ar beginiitg tu 
bi* askt eminusli, and tha wil pruv so meni nala in the cofin ov 
caeegrafi. Nobodi ia satisfid witfi thp progres ov ttie diildren in aur 
scala. T3he Ediiea^un Department yer after y fer reppts thiscomplant : 

" T)hfe reaulta ar net satisfactori; the reports ssho the larg propor- 
jshun ov dhildren atending aur scula hu ar not preaented tu thfe 
inspector tu giv pruf ev the reaults ov thar instrucjihun, and this 
meger natiir ev the reaults atand bj meni ov tiioa ho wur examind." 

'i)hfe mfeger natiir ev thfe reaults atand in Egglijsh scula ma be sen 
from the fact that onli wun pur 9ent ev the Grants (Apropriasliuna) 
voted bj Parliment fer scula ia pad for eni subject beyoncl Reding, 
Rjting, Speling, and Arithmetic, with sum elementeri noleg ov 
Gfeografi, Gramar, Histori, and Singing. 

18 
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Thfe efheritia hithertu du net sbm tu se hwer ftib ihn pincfhea, and, 
insted ov puting ttife sadl en th« proper hers — aur untb(?habl spelirre: 
— the scrQ up thb tedhere tu that degrb ov ten^un in thar wurk as 
sumtima tu prodii^ fatal reaults, and in meni instan9e8 efects injurius 
tu tbb helth ev both tbdiere and scolare. 

Xher 12 a groing demand fer a mor liberal rang ev studie in thF 
seals, but thi& anser ev the ofhoritig ie, " No room." 

Her ia a number ©v subjects crauded out er drivn tu a corner in 
aur sctllg. Spekirxg ov Peni Bagks, tKe venerabl Preaident ov the 
Liverpool Caun9il ev Educa^un sed thfe utfier da: 

"It ia litl ^ort ov a crjm tu neglect eni opoitiiniti ov tedhing 
habits ov thrift and providen9 tu the qaing genera^un.'' 

Mr. Wm. Rafhbone, M. P., haa efn spokn tu tiie sam efect. 
Hvvi ar riot Peni Bagks in everi Public Elementeri Scol in Liver- 
pool? Simpli becoa the wun aur a wfek can not be spard frem the 
cocfhirtg neceseri for the examinajOiun in speling.* 

In the Haus ev Comuna everi se^un, and in meni Sctll Borda 
and uther Asemblia in tJie cuntri, cemplants ar ofn mad, that Miiaic, 
Object Lesuna, Dhe Loa ev Helfh, Cukeri, and uther iisful subjects 
ar not mor extensivli tet in Public Elementeri Sctlla. Dhe retli 
anser ov the Othoritia tu thea apela ia: "Luk at the rediciilusli smol 
proporsAiun ov cfhildren we ar abl tu lurn out ho can red tolerabli 
and spel corectli." 

FONETIC SPELING THE OKLI RBMEDI. 

Statsmen Ijk Mr. Lowe, and Ediicatora Ijk Bi^op Temple st 
clprli that the remcdi fer this ia the adop^un ova Fonetic Sistem ev 
SpeliiTg. 

It ia no leiTger a mater ov daut, er ov experiment ttiat dhildren 
enteriiTg seal at the ag ev fiv ma be tot on em' Fonetic Sistem Red- 
ing and SpeliiTg farli wel hi the ag ov sevn. Dhe rest ov thar tim 
at seal wud h*e (levoted tu the studi ov the iisful subjects demanded 
far them. The cliildren nau ask for bred and wh giv tiiem a ston; 
fed them on husks! 

11 wot a splendid oportiiniti ia atorded bi aur Bord and Volunteri 
Scala, with cempulsori atendang up tu the ag ov 13 er 14^ for aur 
fiitiir arti^ana tu be t6t the elements ov mecanies, the propertia ev 
ar and weter, and uther facts ev fiaical sien?, hwidh it ia so impor- 
tant tha ^lud understand, and hwicfh ar esenjHial tu tfi% prasperiti 
ov the cuntri, but hwidh ar nau crauded out h\ tfiB ©l-engrosiitg, 
ncver-endiiTg, stil beginiiTg demanda ov speling! ! 

Egglis^hmen, with thar ken sens ev the valii ov muni, wil not 
continii tu pa milyuna aniiali for duirrg badli in ten yera, wurk hwich 
ma be dun betcr in ta. Sentimental venera^un fer old institii- 
s^hunq ia ol ven wel in its we, but evn Temple Bar, with its hori 
asoj^hiasliuna, haa bin remuvd at last, the ebstruc^una tu the trafic 
ov London having becum intolerabl. 

OBJECSHUNS IN THEIR LUDICRUS ASPBCT. 

ThB scefera at speling Reform ar Oiiemselva being atakt b| tfwr 
on wepuna. Q wag asks if vrd spel — " beauty,"- hw^ net spel 
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"dutyy "deauty"? Hwi net spel "judge'* "dgeuj/' 8in9 ttiB hint 
and ttife last .consonants in thfe wurd hav pre9isli ttib sam sound? or, 
rather, hwi net "juj"? Dhfe Rt Hen. Rebt. Lowe, wun av thfe 
VJ9 Presidents ov the Speling Reform Aso^ia^un and formerli 
Minister ov Ediica^un, haa c^alengd tiie Haiis ev Cemune that net 
hof-Q-duzn ov its members can spel of-hand the wurd " unparal- 
leled." Wo3 thfe " r" tu he dubld ? Woe tfiB " 1 " tu bfe dubld in 
wun or both cases? Thea wud be cwescfhuna tu puzl Hon. and Rt. 
Hon. members olmost as mudh as turma ov thetreti ov Berlin, and 
yet a dhjld ov ten yera in a Wel^h colyeri seal wud be plukt bj an 
Inspector for faliir in speling a wurd ov this kjnd. 

Q serio-comic stori is told ov a veri devout theological profesor 
having re9evd o leter frem wun ov tiie alumn| ov hia celeg ho had 
gon tu hie furst cfhorg in o cuntri dhurdi. Horibl tu relat,tiie yuiig 
minister had to or thre orthografical blundera in thB leter adrest tu 
hiij tiitor. This gud old man wea so j^ekt tfiat life sumund the stu- 
dents tu o prar mfetiiig, and oskt them tu pra urnestli tiiat nun ev 
tiiar students in fiitiir ^hud disgra9 ttiar alma mater h\ bad speling. 

The lat Lord Palmerston fhretend tu dismis hia secreteri becea 
thi; later spelt " wagon" with wun g, tho " gud othoritia" wur givn 
ill suport ov ttiat speling. Lerd Malmesbury ridiciila the jdea ev 
making speling the "wun thing nfedful" in the (^ivil Survi9 examin- 
aj(hun, and hfe declare that from documents in hia poae^un no Prjm 
Minister from Lord Bute tu Lerd Palmerston cud hav past tiie 
speling test. 

Aa tfiB hevi ortileri ov thfe filelogists haa efectiiali silen9t thi? pop- 
guna ev the etimologists, aa for aa orgiiment ia con9urnd, a litl banter 
and raleri ma surv o purpus. 

Eni stik ia gud enuf tu bet o bad dog with. We ma fel sin9er 
simpafhi for the man hu apela tu us in sucfh o stran aa ttiis: 

" Y u wil aboli^ 6l distigc^hvn betwfen thfe educated and tiie igno- 
rant. Speling ia the wun acompli^ment i prjded mjsel'f upon, i 
wun ©I the prjzea at tiife Speling Bee and no wun haa ever found 
mfe triping in speling. Nou, yu propoa tu mak everi urdhin in o 
raged seal fecwal tu mjself. It ia rfeali tfl bad." 

It ia to mucfh, hauever,fer our frenda tu expect that the mordi ov 
Ediica^un ia tu bfe stopt for sucfh reana. 

THE HOUSE ov COMUNS AND FONETIC SPELING. 

ThB batl ov ra^unal speling must ultimatli be fot out aa regorda 
Eggland, at lest, in ttie Briti^ Houa ev Comuna. Olredi ther or 
membera prepard, hwen the tjm cums, tu dhampiun the cSa in the 
Haus. T)he cestic and in9isiv elocwen9 ov Mr. Lowe, hwicTi haa 
^aterd meni an obstruc^un tu iisful reforms, ia ther hwen neded. 
Sir Chorlea Reed, the iinivursali onord and trusted Charman ov the 
London Seal Bord, wil, in ol probabiliti, hav o set in thti next Por- 
liment, hwer hia cemprehensiv grosp ov ol subjects baring en edii- 
ca^un, hia pleaant maner, and bianes tact wil be invaliiabl in this 
discusfliun ev the cwesdhun. Dha wil be wel suported bj Mr. Henry 
Ricfhord, hoa father woa wun ov tfie difef promotera ov Sunda Scala 
in Wales. Mr. Ricfhord wil hh abl tu testifj tu thB gud efects ov a 
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Fonetic Sistem ov spelirrg in Walee, hwer it ia an ex9ep^un tu 
find eni wun unabl tu ixd \hv nativ turrg, and hwer a far larger 
propor^un ov buks and periodicals ar b6t and red ttian in Eggland, 
oltho tiier ar no da scul« or pad techera tu tfedi the VVel^h laggvvag. 
Mr. Wm. Rafhbone, the respected Member fer Liverpool, ha, witfi 
Ilia famili, haa dun so niucfli tu promot ediicai^iun in hie nativ taun, 
wil be found redi tu help hwen help ia vvented, and the sam me hi? 
sed ov Messra. G. Otto Trevelyan, Mundella, Anderson, R. 
Davies, and uthcra. We ar elredi indeted tu the gratest ov living^ 
statsmen — ov liQm it ma be mor truli sed than ov most men that 
everithing that con^urna hiimaniti ia ev interest tu him — for wurd> 
ov simpathi and ev counsel in this muvment, and hia valiiabl ad and 
asistan9 ma be calculated upon; I men, ev cors, William Evvart 
Gladstone. Seldum haa eni reform cum beforthe public ov Eggland 
bact b\ sucfh an ara ov liirning, with sucfh an urnest practical ne9esiti 
and with so febl an opoziiahun. We ma ©1 be stimulated bj the 
urnest wurda ov Mr. Pitman: 

" Tu mfe it sema that next tu the prom ulga^un ov aur divin 
religun, ther ia nufhing in ttife preaent da so important aa Fonetic 
Speling." 

THE SPELING REFORM ASOSHIASHUN IN LONDON. 

It wil be tiie object and am ev the SpeliiTg Reform AsosTiia^vn 
latli formd in London tu bring intu a focus thfe scaterd raa ov interest 
felt in tliis subject hi frenda ov Ediica^un fhruaut tiie Cnjted 
KiiTgdum and th'e wurld. 

The Asos^hiahliun haa vcri wjali abstand from comiting itself tu 
an apruval ev eni wun ev the meni skema ov Refermd Speling tliat 
hav bin propounded. In its celectiv capa^iti Ihfe Aso^iejChun 
regards the varius sistema propoad aa tentativ, subjectiv, experimen- 
tal, provii^hunal. P*u, if eni, ov the ethora ov skema in Eggland 
regard thar propoaala in eni uther lit, and hwether tliar efhora wisli 
it er not, everi skem must be subject tu ttie apruval ev public opin- 
yun, and the sarjCb^iun ov Guvernmcnt oflieriti in sum form or 
utlier. 

It ma be considerd a far cwescliun for discujshun hwettier eni, 
and if eni hau meni, nii letera ma be recwird for a practical everi-da 
sistem ov Fonetic Speling tu be iiad bj everibodi, and 6l over the 
wurld. H wether ol the letera ov the preaent alfabet ^ud reten the 
sound tha hav ofnest in the curent Eggli^ speling, or hwether 
sum ev the letera sihud hav hwet ma be supoad tu hk ttiar clasical er 
thar continental pouera. Hwether diacritical marks ar tu hv 
prefurd tu digrafs, and meni uther points that ar debatabl and 
debdted. 

The spirit in hwidi thea discuj^huna ^ud be conducted ia wel 
cxprcst in this foloing wurda ov Mr. I. Pitman: 

''Ther or meni skema fer cerecting the preaent admitedli absurd 
orthegrafi, and ha ia tu be the jug aa tu hwicfh ia tu be adopted? 
(yurtcnli not the projectora. It can not be utherwia than that meni 
skema ^ud be presented. Let them 6l be lad befor thB public, and 
the wun tiiat wara the best wil be adepted." 
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Mr. Lengley haa lad daun a valiiabl prin9ipl, hwidh ma bfe ov 
grat asistan^ in framing a sistem ov Fonetic Speling. Xhfe prin- 
9ipl ia reputed in variing turma, several tima, ^oing that Mr. L. 
wi^ht tu emfasiz it strengli: 

On pag 34 ev the Educator for Jiin and Julj gv last yfer, Mr. 
LoiTgley ses: 

" '13hat alfabet wil win public favor most redili hoa orQiegrafi 
•iiost nerli recemblz liife ordineri speling ev the Eggli^ laggwag. 
It i;5 onli bj conforming tu the American and Eggli^ us ev aur 
III f abet that cni reform in aur speling can win favor with thfe pfepl. 
It ia onli in tliis wa that thl» transisQiun tu the nil erfhografi can be 
bai tu the pi»pl.*' 

ApljiiTg this prin9ipl so aa tu mak thfe best iis ev the present letera 
in a fonetic sens, we dedu9 the foloing rfll, simpl, inteligibl, hwidi 
cuvera everifhiiTg: 

Let ecfh ov the forti saunda in the laggwag be consistentli repre- . 
acnted bi that leter or digraf h\ hwidh it ia represented ofnest in ttiB ' 
coinun speling. 

[The foloin}? iz printed acordtng^ tu Mr. Jones' apHcashun ov his " rool."] 

The aplicaishon ov this rool iz simply a mater ov calculaishon, 
and it wil be found on aulmost eny printed paij that out ov the 
meny simbolz by whicfh eny given sound iz reprezented, sum wun 
simbol haz by far the numerical preponderans. Thus the hard 
Pfiitural iz reprezented by c, k^ q^ at, but it wil be found that c ocurz 
for this sound ten tiemz az ofen az the uther three simbolz puit 
tiij^ether in aulmost eny pascj. For the difthong "i," vairius sim- 
bolz ar uezd, az in mgh^ ^^g^t aisle^ height^ eye^ guide^ buy^ rye^ 
lies, Heer, again, the numerical preponderans by far iz in faivor 
ov ie. This prinsipel ov the numerical recurens ov wun particular 
simbol for eech sound, too much overlookt, may proov the kee tu 
the solushun ov sum ov the dificultiz ov the problem. 

Mr. Pitman now sayz: 

** For meny veers I did not m^'self think it adviezabel tu riet foneticaly with old leterz; 
but the lojic ov facts, the laps ov tiem, and ecstended intercoers with meny mtendz, hav led me 
tu chainj my opinion. That ther iz a wiedsprcd dezier tu see whot can be dun with the old 
alfabet iz evident from a hundred difcrent inaicaitorz." 

Everything then points tu the concluzhon that a Fonetic Sistem 
ov speling in which the prezent leterz only ar uezd iz a practical 
nesesity, tu be advocaited sied by sied with a compleeted alfabet tu 
which it iz tu leed up. We must not be in too grait a hury tu setel 
every detail tu the satisfacshon ov everybody aul at wuns; it wil 
taik sum tiem tu adjust the claimz ov filolojists, printerz, teecherz, 
and the grait public outsied. America ecspects sum thing from 
^England, and it iz tu be hoept she may not be disapointed; and 
England ecspects much from America, and the dezier ov every 
Speling Reformer in England iz that the gathering at Filadelfia, 
in 1879, may giv a new impetus tu the moovment we hav aul so 
much at hart. 
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DISCUSHUN. 

Prof. Haldeman sed that Mr. Tones^e plan mjt bb ev sum iis in 
perswadirrg thfe ignorant, but it did not amaunt tu mucfh an a reform. 
Hie grand rul givs tiib sain leter fer nieni diferent sounds. Thir 
leter most frfecwentli uad for the sound ov a va fat her ie ay that ij>ii 
for a \T\fat iz ttie sam a; and for a \x\fate the sam a; the u in music 
ia efenest repreaented bj «, so ie that in but. Mr. Jonca, in fact, 
iiaeg an mvurted m for u \\\fulL Did hia rul giv him that? Ill 
iiaeii ue for u in music, That sugests thb fact tliat a givn sound i^ 
regiilarli repreeentcd bj wun leter or set ov leterg hwen it ia in liil- 
fjnal siiabl, and bj anuther set in ttie pre9eding silabl. Dhe onli 
pla9 liwer yu find ue ia in the final silabl. Hwen Mr. Jonea u<je< ii 
in the furst port ov wi/rda, he maks the wurdg luk aa un-Iggli^ a> 
h*e posibli can. It 18 the sam vvq with hia oe fer a in poetaitoe^ i. c, 
potato, and hia ie fer / in dieocsces^ i. e,, djo^es; tha beleng in final 
silabla. Q proper fonctic alfabet for Iggli^ ia not tu be mad hi 
countirrg up letera. It ia a serius and dificult sjentific problem, and 
^ud be left tu the sjentific students ov fonelogi. 

We ishud remember that the hol wurld ia rapidli cuming witiiin 
our rang; name ov foren pla9e2 and pursuna, articla, mattrinl^, 
objects, or cuming intu our laggwag bj the fliouaand. We musi 
hav a spclirrg that vvil not disfigiir and djsgia h\ the«. Xhe clid 
dificulti ia with the saunda ov long c, /, and u, Meni Eg«jlishnKw 
iiad tu rpspel thr wurda in hwicfh thea ecur, and we had Zulu, 
Zooloo; Fiji, Fecjcc, sid bj sid; but Zulu and Fiji hav carid tlii' cl«*. 
T3hp Eggli^h Guvernment haa adopted the cogmopolitan form o\ 
speling foren name and objects in its dependen9i8, and the ameiulc«l 
speling must du Ijkwia. We must spel so aa tu be understiul i-i 
Germana and Frcndlimen and uther p'epl. And we must h:i\ o 
standard, not haf-o-duzn saunde for a leter. The Ohio techcr^ 
it la sed, spel "erysipelas" in fliurti wae. 

Hon. W. D. Hcnkle, ov Ohio.— " Mor than ttiat." 

Rev. H. L. Wayland, D. D.,'ov The National Baptist, Philadel- 
phia, fi^rd we ^ud hav tu wat tQ long, if wb insist en having ar. 
alfabet hwicfh Germane and Zulua wil ac9ept. 

Prof. Haldeman. — " Due not thfe gentlman no that the Zulu<: cii 
BritisHi subjects?" 

Dr. Wayland. — "i belev that ia a cwescfhun nou in dispiit. 1 
hav hurd that rather pointed viia hav bin advan9t on the subject."' 

In concliizliun. Dr. Wayland sed that tiie reform, tu bfe suc9e>ful, 
must be mad gradiiali. Hb fhot a grat del ov hie prospectiv gram!- 
dliildrcn, but felt that the blesinge ov the reform jiliutl not b*e kcp: 
bac fer them. 

Preaident W. Colegrove, ev West Virginia Colcg, sed tliat wun 
ov the prin9ipl reane hwj fonetic speling hae not bin mor re<]iii 
re9evd ia the urging ov impurfect and unsjentific alf abets. It i- u 
grat mistak tu supoa that alf abets or tu suc9Pd hwi<fh or left ful »^v 
contradic^une and absurditie. 

Mr. C. W. Knudson, ov South Nerwalk, Conn., enfor9t the tlwt 
that speling acerding tu Eggli^ analogie produ9es grat confiizhuu, 
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espe^ali in foren proper nam a. Hfe haa gattierd from hie ceres- 
ponden9 ^ ^^^^ ev vsixti diferent speliiT^a ev hia On nam. 

Dr. Waik, Secretcri pro /<?/»., sed Siat tiip dificulti ev introducing 
a iiniferm and consistent mefhud gv speling wee perhaps over-esti- 
mated, espe!shali in sjentific turma. In hia On profes^un, medi9in,a 
flud ev nii turma woa poring in, pronaun^t in Ol sorts ev waa. Dhe 
enibarasment woa veri grot, and eni gud alfabet hwidh wud indicat 
sum standard pronun^ia^hun wud be cordiali recevd. 

Q paper wea red bj S. S. Haldeman, LL. D., Profesor ov Cem- 
parativ Filologi in tfie Univursiti ov Pennsylvania, 

THE ETYMOLOGIC OBJECSHUN TU SPELING 

REFORM. 

Impruvment in Ediica^un, bofh aa regarda mater and mefhud, 
in sic, and in aur da ther ar localitia hvver tecfliera belW ttiat tiie 
furst step in tpcfhing a cbjld tu red ia tu put him tu thB dierles task 
e>v lumiiTg thp form and nama ev the alfabetic lutera, overluking the 
man point — thar pauera and censecwent fugcjshun. Next, insted 
ev preceding tu red, the diild must unlurn part ov hia alfabet in 
pasiiTg thru the diamal svvomp ov speling, hwer, after having 
acwird the nama ov dzhee (g) and eye (i), liB must sa dzhee-eye- 
(Izhee, "gig"; dzhay-ay-dzhee, "jag"; j-u-d-g-e, "judge"; and he 
in evn recvvjrd tu spel a wurd hwicfli enda in f, with r-o*u-g-h; and 
til us i« the strem ov ediicajHiun corupted at its sor9. 

In mj adres ov 1876 * i aliided tu thoa hO expres thar ai)zjeti lest 
tlili speling ev Shakspere and Milton ishud be disfigiird, hwen I se<l 
— " It ia probabl that thea trendier frenda never s6 a copi ov ether,** 
and in general, ttie objec^una tu a reform ev Iggli^ f speling 
cuma from tiie clas iiaing sucfh fiitilitia. 

On tlie ecas^iun ov a lectiir tu tediera on the subject ov etimel- 
ogia, \ woa askt: " Hau ia it pesibl for a speling reformer tu discus 
etimologi?" Mj repli wea tu the efect that — Laggwag ia older than 
speling, and a suc9esful studi ov etimolog'i must be bast upon the 
Lea ev Specfh. 

Tu sa that an elterd speling wud interfer with the studi ov eti- 
mologi, ia vurtiiali tu asurt that Dr. Johnson, in the last 9enturi, woa 
tlie gratest ov Iggli^i etimologists, becea the speling woa setld 
cliefli hi him. Yet he woa aa litl ov an etimelogist aa ttioa ar ha 
iia this argument. 

The gret ofhoritia in etimologi hav bin foneti^ana ho went at 
\vun9 tu the l68 ov spedi, aa thar wurks indicat; and in this feld 
Johnson haa bin superseded bi Webster, Mahn, Latham, and uthera; 
and re9entli Skeat haa ijsliud thi? furst part ov hia " Etimological 
Dicishuneri ov the Iggli^h Laggwag ** — tu be modifjd and extended 
bj fiitiir obaurvera. 

The da after the pre9eding senten9 wea ritn, The London Acad- 
emy cam tu hand with a noti9 ov Prof. Skeat*s grat undertaking, 

 Buletia ov the Speling Reform Asoshiashun, No. i, Boston, 1S77. 

t Desendcd from (old) English, and this from Ang-ltsh or Ani^io-Saxon. Compart that 
TOwel closure with Latin cUrus, German klar, French clair, Inglish clear. 
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bj Mr. SwBet, ho objects tu " awe " being refurd tu Agglo-Saxon 
" oga** aa bfeiirg " against all laws of sound-change." ' He sea it i^ 
from Scandinavian " agi," " first pointed out by Prof. Zupitza" — but 
tiia ar aso9iated bj Diefenbach. Prof. Skeat ia dliorgd with "ig- 
noring the vowel laws when he sees two words temptingly alike. 
Thus he connects Sless and dltss^ bird and broody without any hint 
of the phonetic difficulties.*' But " rightly- rejecting the absurd 
identifications" ov " bad " with German " bose" and Persian " bad," 
the wurk ia hjli praad; and Mr. Sweet sea ev the subject, that " Ety- 
mology is not a pursuit to be taken up by dabblers and dilletanti, 
as many still assume, but is really the sum of the results of every 
branch of philological science." 

Amung,tfie febl atemts at etimologi, that ov Dr. Ridhardson 12 
preminent. Yet Dr. Trendi fhirjks him a valiiabl ofhoriti, and 
no wunder, becea the eminent prelat standa in the furst ragk ov thp 
epoaera ov ra^unal speling. In the yer 1851 he publi^t a wurk 
" On the Study of Words," hwidi ^oa that he ia mor ev a las toker 
than an etimelogist, mor formidabl in asursliun than in sien9. Web- 
ster'a Dic^uneri in to quarto veliima wea publiisht in 1828, repub- 
li^t in London in 1832, yet Dr. Trencfh neglected it, and sed ov 
Ricfhardson'a, ttiat " it is the only' one from which I can promise 
you effectual help, for it is the only English one in which etymology 
assumes the dignity of a science" — aa under FIVE, for hwidh he 
9its old Wachter, ha (thru Greek ^evre) refura it tu avizra all — ^^' be- 
cause ^z;^ fingers are all,'* And Trendh himself, feloing Tooke, 
refura " odd " to " owed." 

Trencfh'a lasnes ov statment apera in the asur^un tfiat " no one 
now believes in astrology," yet astrolegic olmanacs or extensivli 
sold from yer to yer. His credits IIora9e with having sed mor and 
wiaer fhinga about wurda than ever hav bin sed elshwer. In hia 
introductori lectiir he deprii9iQts the laggwagea ev savagea h\ asurt- 
in^ tiiar " brutal poverty," " their degradation and debasement " — 
and in saiiig — " Fearful indeed is the impress of degradation which 
is stamped on the language of the savage" — sudh laggwagee being 
(he sea in everi cas) " the remnant and ruin [?] of a better and nobler 
past." 

DobrizhofFer (1784) ia gjted for ta Saufh American laggwages aa 
having no wurd for " thanks," tho the native in return for a gift 
wud sa, "This will be useful to me," or, "This is what I wanted." 
But ^al we depre^iat the Irjgli^ becea tha refur wurda lik honor, 
honesti, virtu, piiriti, justi9, politnes, siviliti, tu a foren sor9, hwil 
steling, theft, murder, or nativ? 

But let us tak a luk at sum ov thea disparag'd tunga. T)her or 
ecwivalents fer "thank " in the vvidii speld Tupi (toopee) ov Brazil 
in Aztec, Cree, Ojibway, Lummi (VV'^estcrn America), Voruba 
(African). Dakota (er Sioux) haa wurda for thank, thanks, fliankful, 
thankfuli, fliankles; wer it not so. Sitting* Bull and Man-afrad-ov- 
hia-horsea cud not expres thar gratitiid for being drivn from thur 
homa h\ pepl hu, tho tha hav not a " brutal poverty" (but rather a 
brutal ridhnes) ev specfh, mjt admjr the Dakota verb hwidh, aa givn 
bj Rigga, frem a root KSA (brak of, separat), form a baksa (tu cut 
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of with a njf er s6) ; paksa (tu brak of bj puling); yaksa (tu bjt ef) 
— and uttiera. 

In "English Past and Present " (1855) the ofhor speks ev tfife nix 
letera recwjrd tu print Iggli^ foneticali, aa "a vast number," a fraz 
hwicfh mit be expected in thp furst esa ev a scolgurl hu had not sen 
a perfornian9 ov tiib Pinivfore Opera, hwicfh so efectiiali ridicula the 
vi9 ov exagerasshun. Farther, he asurts tiiat ttie " greatest of all 
absurdities" ia a pronouncing dic^iuneri. Yet, hwot eflinologists 
col the cotivade * mjt be supoad grater — or the referen9 ov ol lag- 
gwagea tu Hehru — er making Jewe and Welislimen out ov thB 
American aborig'inee — er solu^iun ev the cwodratiir ov tiie 9urcl — 
but in tiie opinyun ev aur trendiant critic, ttifea ar les absurd than 
pronauncirrg dicsQiunerie. 

But hau ar we tu tret buk-wurda that we hav never hurd? Aa 
a bei i woa fond ov bjologi. i nii h6ks (hawks), but ttie nam 
** falcon" (focn) wo8 not in iis in mj localiti. Hwen I found it in 
riding, i pronaun9t it fal-con, with "al " ov "rali"; and i supoad 
ther woe a wurd raleri (raillery) insted ev raleri (thfe noun ov rali); 
but ae i nil " either" and " neither' aa specfh wurde, I never got so 
far astra aa tu rfed them eye-ther and njgh-tiier; and probabli a l6 
ov Igglijjh specfh ov hwidi i wea unconsshus prevented me frem 
puting the incempatibla ^c/^/i tugetlier in "su'gest." 

Trencfh sea that in speling "analize" "the tap-root of the word is 
cut." lib asks: "What number of readers will recognize in it 
then the image of dissolving and resolving aught into its elements?" 
6l ov hwicfh wud hav bin acomplissht with "analyse," ttie jdea and 
pauer ov^ hwicfh du net Ij in ether speling. But if he iasucfli a sticler 
fer^ in "ana-ly-se," hau wud life get rid ov u in " so-lu-tion," ev v 
in "se-lv," and 00 in "loo-s-en " ? — 6l from the rat ev "ana-ly-se." 
And hau distiggwijsh LU ov "solution" from LU ov " diluvial," 
hwicfh Curtius and Pott mak diferent? and hau ^o the afiniti ov 
lustration, lotion, dilute, lave, lavender? 

T)he rot ov ana-ly-se ia Sanscrit LU (= loo, c«/, hen9 separat); 
that ov " lave " ia Latin LU (wojQi), and Pott devots sixten pagea 
(from p. 1294 tu 1 3 10 ev hia furst veliim) tu thta to stema. The 
Latin and the generic nam ov the " etter" ia lutra, aa if thfe washer 
er swimcr^ but the Latin ofhor, Varro, sea it woa namcl from cuting 
rots, hwicfh wud giv it the utber rtit. Varro prebabli confounded 
tiie carnivorus oter witli the plant-etiiTg bever, aa Dr. Johnson 
defjnd " weasel " aa " A small animal that eats corn and kills mice." 
In Arjglo-Saxon "elpend " ment elefant, and "olfend" ment camel. 

If "analyse" aa an Iggli^ wurd recwjra y^ so dua "papyr" 
(Holland, 1635), from PAPYRUS; but without sucfh kfe, "para- 
site" ia aa mucfh Greek aa " sycophant." Posibli thej^ in "sylvan" 
(Latin silvanus), and g in " sovereign" (Latin supernus), and in 
" pregnable" (Frencfh prenable), ma be atribiited tu sum tap-rut 
fheori. Iggli^ haa para lik bafh bath, hof hav, exciis exciia, pur- 
pos propoa, cfhei9 cfhoa, hwer a sonant marks vurba, hwicfh acaunts 
tor ttie z-saund in " analyse." 

* In hwich, hwen a child iz born, the father iz put tu bed and cared for, hwile the mother 
atends tu her usual duties. 
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Hwjl Dr. Trendh cligga tu hie y'e with so litl wiadum, hh mis- 
Ifeda hi8 rfedera in 9iting a par ev wurda, ae " spirit " and "spright," 
hwer ' sprite' ia a ^ort ferm ov * spirit.' 

It wea el was rerrg and agenst etimologi tu qt the ^ert Qnal ot 
wurdg Ijk * histori ' with *y'; and it weareiig tu iia it aa a consonant 
In fact, 'y* reprezents several distinct letera; furst and properli, its 
Greek, Agglo- Saxon, and Dani^ paucr ov German ' ii,* French 
u,' a sound stil iisd in Scetcfh: secundli, aa dipQiongal in ^by' 
Diftcfh bij, Vandijk or Vandyck), hwer it standa for * ij': fhurdli, 
or the consonant in ' ye,* hwer it gru out ev wun ev the ritn fermz 
ov '^.' In old -ffrigli^ it ia a substitiit for an Agglo-Saxon leter 
for M, so tiiat tfie dcfinit articl spelt *ye* ia tu be red the, 

Ignorans ov the European alfabet apere in aur mode ov rfeding 
Saufh African wurda cenected with the Zulu (= Zooloo) won 
Kraal (= Krai) ia absurdH givn bj sum orQioepists aa ' Kra-al,* in 
tu silabla. In the nam ev the nativ javlin, ' assagai,* thp Dutdh 
pronouns edh s purli and distigctli (the wurd being Arabic — the 
lurst silabl the articl), the * g' aa in Duidh, aproximating ttie Arabic 

hain ov the original ; and the acsented fjnal ' ai ' aa in * aisle.' In 
ggli^, ttie last silabl wud becum ^ui aa in ' guile.* So tlie nam 
ov a South American aligator, the * cayman,' woe intended tu be 
pronaunst witfi Jki ev ' kjnd.* Dhe ^^ ov the original ov assagai 
Gcura aa the iniishal ov ' razzia* (an incursion), properli ghaaio (witfi 
a siggl IgglisTi 2'). Dhe speling * razzia,'. and pronunsia^un 'rat- 
si-a,' impli Italian, but the wurd ia Arabic, the mi^al * r' being dfl 
tu a Frendi ratling, provin^al gutural, hwidli repla9ea tru *r.' 

©Itho sum pretend that speling ^ud be etimoleg'ic, it must not 
cros 9urten sensles rula. Etimelogi recwjra final i in bludi (blodig); 
histori (histora); sturdi (estourdi); tardi (tardif); but a kjnd ov 
supcrstij^un ferbida fjnal 'i,' and it ia introdu9t clandestinli bj taking 
its dubl form 'ij' and smugling it in aa *y,* and so * felly' (folic) had 
beter luc than the brot with a Ijen'a peltri, and sema tu hav thi; 
Greek ending ov * moly* ^a kjnd ov plant) hwer it ia etimologic. 

Dhe letera ferbidn tu be fjnal wur — c, i, j, q, u, v — and thea wur 
olso forbidn tu be dubld; henss forma IJk back; due; imbrue; pique; 
etc., aperd. It semd imposibl tu hav a wurd slQv, becoa ^e ped- 
ants recwird a fjnal ' e,* hwen the wurd must be pronaunst slave. 
But in a fii casea comun senss haa prevald, and we fjnd noma Ijk 
Boulaq; Sutlej; slav; haj or hajj; but navigatora or denjd the ' vv* 
acerded tu navvia. 

Ndbliuna without 'k* iia ' q' insted, but it dar not be diso^iat frem 
* u,* and in borod wurda we thigk we must giv Ijf tu this parasjt, 
this pretended ' u,' and red kenen' aa qui'nin, el^o we sa musketa 

Insted ov ading, Iggli^ speling ofn fhworts the etimologist, aa 
in blacbord exer9i8e8, hwer a iisles * e* interfere with the rela^un 
ev ' tru-th ' tu ' tru,' lo Saxon * tru.' 

i hav nou tu col atenjshun tu the fact ttiat ttie epoaera ov ra^unal 
speling or ii^uali anti-reformera in Latin pronunsia^un, thus 
demenstrotiiTg the wurthlesnes ev tharopinyuna en etimologi. Nau, 
so important du i regard cerect Latin, that (aa i hav sed in the 
" National Journal ev Education," Mardi 20, 1879), — " Altho in 
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my Outlines of Etymology, 1878, the principles ar drawn from 
English, yet I hav cfeemd it necessari to add the Latin alphabet in 
an appendix, aa without it I can not conceiv of an honest etymologi, 
either (eether) of English or of Latin." 

1 vvil nau go farther, and sa tfiat thfe instructer hu pretenda tu 
tecfh Iggli^h etimelogi with tiie ad ov a spiirius Iggli^i Latin is 
gilti ev a brecfh ev trust; becoa, for exampl, if a k-saund ie not 
present in ^e secund silabl ov Latin 'cancer,' then Iggli^ 'canker* 
and Italian ' canchero* (ch aa k), ar without etimelogi. If Latin ne 
(not^ ia tu be c6ld knee (insted ev nay), then it ie a niier wurd than 
Iijglij^h ' nay.' And if Agglo-Saxon na (no) ia not tu hav the Latin 
vauel ov 'arm' it iz ev i?cwal eg with 'nay,' and 'no' wud be frem 
* nay,' hwidi ie net the fact, nor h 'nay' from ' no.' If we put thie- 
vauel ov clay in Latin clarus (clear) we ar no nerer ttie sor9 than 
Frencfh 'clair,' tu hvvlcfh German ' klar' wud vurtuali bfe refurd,and 
oltho this wud cnabl us tu asogiat ' glare* (er glair) with Frendh 
'clair,' ther wud be a dificulti in acaunting fer 'glo' and ' glori.' 

Adjurnd, tu met at half-past i o'cloc. 

Wedneaday, Jiilj 30. 

DliB Aso^ia^irn met at half-past i o'clec. The Preaident in 
thB dhar. The miniits ov the last meting wur red and apruvd. 
On mo«<hun the foloirrg membura wur apointed a Cemiti tu nom- 
inat efi^era for the next yers Rev. C. K. Nelson, D. D., ev St. 
John 'a Coleg, Md., Prof. E. H. Barlow, ev Lafayette Coleg, Pa., 
Hen. W. D. Henkle, ov Salem, Ohjo. 

Q paper wea red bi Prof. Barlow, frem Mr, S. N. D. North, ov 
flie Utica Merning Herald, en 

SPELING REFORM IN JURNALISM. 

* [Mr. North's adres is spelt, by hiz recwest, acording' tu the Five New Rules.] 

If language, as the satirist says, was given man to conceal hi$ 
thoughts, the English spelling must hav been invented to prevent any 
thinking at all. But if as we believe, language has a higher purpose 
— and that the highest purpose conceivabl in a human invention — 
spelling shares that purpose, for it is the vehicl by which language 
is able to transmit and preserve human thought. Spelling can no 
more be fettered than the language it embodies, or the mind that 
speaks thru the language. Changes both of language and spelling 
are as inevitabl as the development of the human race to which 
they bear witnes. They are dependent upon circumstances ; but 
they wil never cease until humanity ceases to move forward or 
backward. The development of language is beyond the reach of 
human law; but its spelling is a machinery with adjustabl parts* 

 I. — Omit a from the digraf fa when prononnst as e short, as in hed, helth, etc. 
a. — Omit silent ^ after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc. 
3. — Write /for /A in such words as alfabct, fantom, camfor, filosofy, tclepraf, etc. 
4. — When a word ends with a double leter, omit the last, as in shal, wil, clif, eg, etc. 
5. — Chiing-e «</ final to / when it has the sound of /, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 
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wholly within the control both of law and reason. This Associatioii 
seeks to govern these changes in spelling ; to direct and accelerate 
them by the applicauon of scientific method to the evolution which 
neither prejudice, nor habit, nor a fixt literature can permanently 
retard. 

I do not make my appearance before such an Association to 
rehearse arguments alredy known and accepted here, in favor of the 
reform of English orthografy, nor to join the discussion of dis- 
puted questions regarding what may be termed the technique of 
the reform. These questions may safely be left to those who make 
the science of language the study of their lives. There is another 
question, quite as important, which involves the ways and means of 
incorporating this reform into the current orthografy of the English 
writing world. As a practical busines man, interested in the spelling 
reform chiefly because it offers a vast improvement in the busines 
relations of the hundred million of people dependent upon English 
for inter-communication, I shal offer some suggestions upon this 
branch of the subject, in its relations to the Journalism of the United 
States. 

There is now but one serious impediment in the way of the rapid 
introduction of a reformed English spelling. The general acceptance, 
among those whose opinion carries weight, of the abstract principles 
of the Spelling Reform Association, affords every encouragement to 
zelous perseverance. But in spite of it, the spelling reform drags. 
The difficulty, like that which confronts the would-be swimmer, is to 
take the first plunge. No man likes to spel fonetically, while all 
his neighbors are spelling with a dictionary at their elbow. No 
publisher cares to dres his books in reformed spelling, when his 
readers are stil wedded to the deformed spelling. The spelling 
association may issu its bulletins; the professors may recommend; 
the filologists may demonstrate the absurdity of this voluntary 
slavery; but stil it continues. Where shal a beginning be made? 
It is left for American Journalism to make it. 

This Association must frankly admit the popular indifference, 
among the mas of English-speaking peopl everywhere, to the pro- 
posed changes in spelling, The vis inertia is a powerful enemy. 
It becomes more powerful when, as in this case, the reform in whose 
light it stands, is not vehemently opposed in any quarter. Every 
great movement feeds upon opposition ; every movement ceases to 
be great when it is received with indifference. This popular lethargy 
towards the spelling reform is due not only to the natural prejudice 
with which most peopl receive every proposition, however sensibU 
to change fixt habits, but to a vague sense of the magnitude and 
difficulty of the task, behind which all the unreasoning prejudice 
runs for refuge. We are appealing, not to the unborn children, nor 
to the several suffering millions now in the schools, but to grown 
men and women who hav learned to spel — or rather, who think 
they ^hav learned to spel. Habit rules their world ; and it is easier 
to overcome an army with banners. The pres is the most direct, 
the most far-reaching, the most powerful weapon with which you 
can attack it. 
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This passiv hostility to the spelling reform is made almost actiir 
by a popular impression that the reform wil compel every one to 
learn a new alfabet, and commit to memory a new spelling of a 
hundred thousand English words. Such a feeling can not wel be 
coerced. It must be coaxt. It must be admitted that the members 
of the spelling reform association are in part responsibl for this 
impression and its consequences. The wheels of your progres wil 
hardly be unlockt until it is removed. I shal hope to justify 
these two assertions by indicating the relations of the reform to 
journalism. 

The journalist is a man whose implements of daily labor are these 
English words, against whose whimsical and opprcssiv spelling 
this Association utters anathema. As a practical man. the journalist 
ought to recognize the fact that he wil profit by an improvement and 
simplification in his tools in the same way that others profit by the 
wonderful things science and invention hav done for the tools of 
every laborer save only him who works with written and printed 
words. Notwithstanding the marvelous evolution in journalism 
eflTected by the fasc printing pres and the telegrafic transmission of 
news, the journalist is stil at work with implements Contempora- 
neous with the vellum and the stylus which Guttenberg's types 
made obsolete. 

Language and journalism hav a history in large part common to both. 
Both are growths, expanding and changing, absorbing and rejecting, in 
obedience to laws which govern the world's progres. The journalist 
has seen his profession develop in two centuries from a despised and 
illicit pursuit into the fourth estate of the relm. Younger than 
the English language, journalism has caught up with it and passt 
it, as a system regulated and controlled by scientific principles. Our 
printing presses are two hundred years in advance of our spelling. 
Printed language is subject to the same arbitrary, accidental, con- 
tradictory and absurd rules which governed its orthografy when 
England maintained and justified the censorship of the pres ; when 
Prynn was sentenced to a fine, the pillory, the loss of his ears and 
imprisonment for life, because he dared to print in defiance of the 
licenser; when the liberty of the pres was a Utopia of political 
dreamers. 

But journalism, which has conquered its way thru the royal 
licenser, thru the parliamentary prohibition, thru the common law 
maxim — *'the greater the truth the greater the libel," to a freedom 
which is itself the most eloquent witnes of the advance of civiliza- 
tion — journalism stil rests under an intellectual bondage as slavish 
and exacting as that legal dures from which it has escaped. The 
time has truly come when it ought to insist upon emancipation from 
the English orthografy of the illiterate printers of the sixteenth 
century. 

In any calculation of the probabilities of the introduction of a 
reformed English spelling, the newspaper pres must be regarded as 
a chief agency. While it remains hostil or indifferent — which is 
the most eflfectiv hostility — the spelling reform can never take firm 
hold either upon the book-makers or the school teachers. The latter 
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especially are handicapped by precedent, in bondage to long-printed 
'text-books, and at the mercy of the popular prejudice or indiflerence. 
Not so the pres. It may dictate the spelling of the continent, if it wtl. 

The increase in the number and circulation of American news- 
papers is the unparalleled fenomenon in the literary history of the 
world. Our population has doubled once every twenty-five years — 
but the total annual circulation of American newspapers has doubled 
once in every nine years — or nearly three times as fast as our pop- 
ulation. In 1775, thirty-seven newspapers, of which none were daily, 
printed 1,200,000 copies annually. In 1870, 5,871 papers, of which 
one sixteenth were daily) printed 1,508,548,230 copies, of which 
nearly one-third were daily. In a single year the newspaper pres 
of the United States sends out a larger number of printed pages 
than are contained in all the libraries of America. Each page is 
red by from one to five citizens. Their reading is a recognized 
part of the daily busines of our social, political and commercial life. 
A century ago, books were red as almost exclusively; to-day the 
larger proportion oi the newspaper constituency rarely looks into 
a book. 

It is not possibl to over-estimate the influence, direct and indirect, 
which this endles multiplication and circulation of printed pages 
exerts upon the community, p'inetrating to all classes day after day, 
morning and evenin^!;^ week by week, ceaselessly, perpetually. The 
indirect influence of the pres, thru this constant occupancy of the 
public eye, is vastly greater than its direct eflect upon the thought 
and opinion of the world. This indirect influence is largely exerted 
upon the world's current vernacular. Most of the changes in or- 
thografy during the last century hav come about thru the pres. If 
the pres had not adopted Webster's improvements in the spelling of 
a limited number of words, they must hav died a-borning. Marshal 
the army of words of doubtful origin and uncertain respectability 
the pres has forced into the dictionaries, by its persistent use of 
them ! It seizes the coinages of busines, of politics, of the street, 
and givs them local habitation,until the prim and prudish dictionary 
makers are compelled to stamp them as genuin English words. 
Thus the pres ** bulldozes " the language of the day — to make use of 
one of the instances of its tyranny. Recalling what the pres has 
alredy done for the English language in this respect — whether wisely 
or unwisely, this is not the time to inquire — it is safe to assert that 
the spelling reform is a work within the compas of its powers, and 
that it is the natural agency, because of its wonderfully intimate 
and reflex relations to the people, thru which that work must be ac- 
complisht. When a united pres has adopted the reformed orthografy, 
the problem is solved ; for it wil drive the rest of the world into it 
in self-defense, if not for self-advantage. 

But this is an achievement of a long time and gradual accom- 
plishment, even after the spirit and the purpose are secured. The 
genuin spelling reformer ought to stand redy to adopt at once every 
modification of alfabet and orthografy essential to an absolutely 
fonetic spelling. But this is obviously impossibl in journalism, 
even if it is practicabl between the individual members of this 
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Association. A reformed alfabet can not be thrust at once into the 
newspaper pres, because the patrons of the pres can not read it. 
We might as wel make use of the hyeroglyfics of an Egyptian 
obelisk. For the pres must discharge the doubl duty of educating 
its readers lo the reform, while it is accomplishing the reform itself. 
A journal which should suddenly cast off its old familiar dres, and 
don an alfabet in which there was a character for every sound and 
only one sound for every character, could not retain its constituency 
long enough to reconcile it to the reformation. The difficulties in 
the pathway of a universal introduction, even of the simpler modi- 
fications of the alfabet proposed, are almost insurmountabl. The 
necessity for complete new fonts of type is obstacl enough to pre- 
vent unity of action in that direction. 

The pres of the United States has a fixt habit of moving but a 
trifle faster than the community which sustains it. Its influence as 
an educating power is doubtles broadened by this habit. Recog- 
nizing the fact, why should not the spelling reform seize upon that 
trifle, and be thankful for it, in expectation of better things to come ? 
If the pres is to be made the champion of the reform, it must be per- 
mitted to approach it by sections, as the five rules approved by the Fi- 
logical Association propose. Let this Association devote its energies 
to the triumph of these five simpl, practicabl methods of reform 
in spelling, and then move onward to another and yet another five 
rules. Thus hav all reforms reacht their fruition. Thus are fixt 
habits conquered. Thus may the most stalwart prejudices be roasted 
to death over a slow fire. Thus, and in no other way, is it possibl 
to secure the powerful alliance of the newspaper pres. 

There is no sound reason why every journal in the land should 
not at once adopt the five rules and resolutely carry them into the 
newspaper and the job office. Within a month from the change, 
every constituency wil be habituated to the improvement, and, what 
is better, conscious that it is an improvement. The adoption of 
these five rules \s il be the logical extension and systematization of 
a habit which has long been growing upon the pres. Every tendency 
in journalism is towards a simpler typografy. It has abolished 
the indiscriminate use of the capital letters. One of Horace 
Greeley's familiar sentences, deformed and bedizened with a frontis- 
piece on every noun, is now a typografical curiosity. There is a 
far les wasteful use of punctuation marks than custom formerly 
dictated. Italics are banished from the pres in the same way, and 
for the same reason — because editors are beginning to realize that 
the force of language lies not in its appearance to the eye but 
in its meaning to the mind. The reasoning is equally good in its 
application to spelling. It is not the appearance of the word, not 
the number of letters employed in its spelling, nor the ingenuity ex- 
ercised in torturing them into the collocation least suggestiv of the 
pronunciation, which conveys its meaning to the reader any more 
than to the listener. The silent letters are nothing but the relics of 
modes of utterance which formerly prevailed. Omitted and elided 
sounds hav disappeared, leaving behind them these gravestones 
for us to stumbl over. Hundreds of these silent letters hav dis- 
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appeared in turn. The hundreds remaining wil follow them some 
time. The eternal friction of language catches a new one every 
now and then. Why should they not all go at once, or in bat- 
talions? 

It is years since many of us first dropt the superfluous ** me " 
off *'^ programme;^' and the only objection I ever heard raised was 
advanced by a certain college president, when urged to use the 
briefer form upon the commencement scheme — he was afraid the 
peopl would think the faculty did not know how to spel ! Alredy 
many of us are long used to dropping the final ** te " from the entire 
group of words like cigarette^ quartette^ etiquette; and the words hav 
gained a manly, straightforward appearance from the elision. But 
why do we stop here ? Both pres and community are committed 
to the principl of these improvements because both hav followed 
the exampl of the brave Noah Webster, in kicking a lot of these 
orthografic tramps out of doors. Why do we hesitate, then, to pres 
on, as fast as we may, to the legitimate conclusion ? I shal refuse 
to believe that the courage of the American journalist is not equal 
to the test which loyalty to the spelling reform applies. 

There is nothing in the ^vf^ rules more radical, more orthografi- 
cally outre than are the changes alluded to above. Why do we con- 
tinue to carry that ugly ''*' ugh^* like an old man of the sea, upon 
the backs of our thoroughs^ throughs and boroughs? Long ago 
the peopl of my county sanctioned its "taking off," when they 
permitted the descendants of the founders of the first village 
planted on the hedwaters of the Mohawk River to shorten up 
their "Whitesborough," so that the village letter- writer might 
hav time to reach the mail before it closed. Who wil mis the 
" ue " that the spelling reform association begs the newspapers to 
drop from the rear of catalogue and demagogue^ where the pair hav 
been silently catching a stolen ride for all these generations.^ Why 
should not the pres be as fierce to kick this intruding letter k out of 
the alfabet as it is to drive a thief out of public office .^ Why 
must we use a / and an ^, when a single / is better than both 1 
Why should we longer flatter our consonants by the inevitabl 
doublet at every possibl opportunity ? All the world stops when it 
is thru — except the printer. With him, as with the witches, it is an 
endles "double, double, toil and trouble." 

Of the several fases of the practical aspect of this question as 
applied to journalism, the saving of time, labor and money is of the 
first importance. I once had the awful temerity to print a column 
of matter after the manner of the five rules, just to show 
how easy and delightful it was. A subsequent calculation based 
upon that column showed a saving of not quite one letter to a line, 
in a column of 248 lines. If the whole paper had been spelled in 
the same economical fashion, the saving would hav been 7,500 
letters per day — more than two million letters a year, or about one- 
thirty-sixth of the total number of letters used and re-used in the 
composition of the three hundred and thirteen issues. These 
figures become more impressiv, when applied to the large quarto 
editions of the metropolitan pres. They become stil more impres- 
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siv, when by an extension of the same calculation, we find that the 
600 daily papers in the United States are setting up and re-distri- 
buting, over and over again, one billion, five hundred and fifty mil- 
lion of the superfluous letters which would disappear unmisst and 
unmourned from our spelling, by the adoption of the five rules. 
The weekly and monthly prej-, numbering 5.300, are setting up 
the same number of superfluous letters. If the opponent of the 
spelling reform wil stop long enough to count one billion, he may 
consent to believe before his task is finisht, that it is worth while 
to save the vital energy, the precious time, the costly labor thus 
wasted in blind homage to the frailties of our mother tongue. To 
put this questio^n in another form, this calculation shows that enough 
of these superfluous letters are used by those who neglect the five 
rules> to fil ful five issues a year of the journal with which I am 
connected. 

/ Mr. Jones, of London, has carried the calculation stil farther. 
Appealing for the adoption of a fonetic spelling throughout, he shows 
the gain from the total omission of silent letters to be seven per 
cent. This would give a saving of $105,000 a year in the compo- 
sition bills of the London Daily NewSy and a saving of $210,000 in 
the composition of the London limes. This is an enormous waste 
— a self-imposed tax upon knowledge, upon literature, upon the 
newspaper publisher and the newspaper reader. The whole ten- 
dency of the times is toward the economic reform. It is the cry in 
politics ; and the best work of science is devoted to the utilization 
of waste materials and refuse. The pres is forever prating about 
governmental economy, and forever tolerating within itself the most 
uneconomical feature of our nineteenth century life. 

The printer is the best speller in the world. It is his busines to 
know how to put the right letter in the right place; and yet there 
are no printers who are infallibl spellers. They are addicted to 
the dictionary, tormented by the . variegated spelling of hurried 
editors, pursued by the argus-eyed proof-reader. No occupation is 
so endlessly made up of detail. One by one, each of the myriad 
letters which make the current literature of the day is picked up, 
adjusted, and again distributed,with an average of six different move- 
ments to each letter. There are fifty thousand printers in the 
United States. In their behalf, the journalists ought to combine 
for the ostracism of the superfluous letters. If we are ever to hav 
a machine by which type can be successfully set and distributed, 
the banishment of the silent letters wil become of even greater me- 
chanical importance than now. 

The pres need hav no fear that its constituency wil rebel against 
the gradual introduction of the spelling reform. The cantankerous 
subscriber who stops his paper because this or that feature of its 
mechanical arrangement does not suit him, wil doubtles be on hand ; 
but he must be discounted any way. We may judge of the general 
effect upon readers by the remarkabl popularity of Josh Billings* 
writings — the pioneer spelling reformer, who has broken the path- 
way more thoroly than we imagin, by showing peopl that the 
nearest and easiest way to reach a given orthografic point, is 
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by the bee line. Insted of disguising his wit by this straight 
spelling, the almanac Humorist makes it the more palatabl and dis- 
tinguishabl. 

It is a fact capabl of demonstration that the average newspaper 
reader does not know how to spel. This is a grave charge to bring 
against the independent and intelligent American peopl, and in the 
face of a recent declaration of Richard Grant White that *^ but 
comparatively few persons do not always spel according to the dic- 
tionary." But it is proved by the letters which are written by news- 
paper subscribers, ordering or renewing a subscription. Any pub- 
lisher will bear out the assertion that as many as every third letter 
of this kind is misspelled, in one or more words. Yet they are the 
briefest possibl letters ; and the words used are the most familiar 
and the least intricate, orthografically. I insist that no journal has 
a more intelligent constituency than the one with which I am con- 
nected ; and yet its readers hav half a dozen different methods of spell- 
ing the word '* Herald^ It is not a word that the five rules wil help 
them with ; but if such a word is a stumbling block, what vast 
assistance the five rules wil be in numberles words now spelled in 
ignorance with nearer approach to the fonetic orthografy than the 
dictionaries tolerate. 

The average newspaper reader is the farmer, the busines man, 
the well-to-do mechanic — peopl with the average education and 
average culture, employed in other than literary pursuits, and 
prone to forget the quixotic orthografy they could never com- 
pletely master in the days of their schooling. It is no fault of 
their own that they slip in their spelling. Let us rathec look upon 
it as a disgrace to the English-speaking world of the nineteenth 
century, that it has permitted itself to reach that century without 
perfecting for its daily use an orthografy so scientific that every 
word can be spelled as a column of figures is added, and the spelling 
verified as the addition is verified. 

Here, then, is a great and open field for journalism — new to it as 
amission, but suggestively akin to the achievement it alredy boasts 
in the establishment of its ov/n right of free speech. The work is 
redy to its hand — ripe for journalism to reap the rewards of the 
agitation which you gentlemen hav so unselfishly and persistently 
kept alive. The spelling reform needs but the singl impetus which 
the pres can giv it. Its accomplishment wil outrank any triumph 
the newspaper has yet achieved, in its positiv benefits to the world. 
I wish that every journalist whose eye may fall upon these words 
could be induced to consider this work that pleads for the champion- 
ship of his profession, in the light of his own ideal of what that 
profession ought to be and to do. In no other field can it so largely 
and beneficently demonstrate its power. The pres of the United 
States is divided between hostil political clans. The energies of 
one half are largely wasted in fighting the other half. Its direct 
influence is pitiably weakened and neutralized by this perpetual 
jangle. Here at least is one field in which it can unite with a common 
purpose, to achieve a work that wil win for it the lasting regard 
of the people who read. Why shal not journalism contribute of 
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its abundant might to make our glorious English language not only 
the most affluent and concise, but the most filosofical of written 
languages, crowning it with a new glory as it marches on its con- 
quering way ? Chevaliers of the pres ! let us wage war against the 
despotism of the dictionary ! 

DISCUSHUN. 

Vi9 Preaident S. S. Haldeman in tiife dhar. 

Mr. Fran9is Wella, editor ov the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
W08 net redi tu ac9ept the diitia ev thb jurnalist aa stated in ttie 
paper. Hb sugested ebjec^una tu the referm. 

t'ranklin Taylor, LL, D., hed-ix?aster ev thfe Philadelphia Hjgh 
School, Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, Prof. Barlow, and Mrs. E. B» 
Burna centiniid the discu^hun in replj. 

Q paper wea preeented h\ Hen. W. T. Harris, Superintendent 
ov Public Instruc^un in St. Louis, Mo., en 

DHI POTENgi OV CAPRig. 

[We can onii jpv an abstract ov hiz paper.] 

Mr. Harris sed that ther or to epoaing for^ea in ttie so^al ergan- 
iam, thfe pursonal activiti ev individual, hwidh \^ tu be regarded aa 
a centrifugal forg, and the sp^al impuls, thfe ffeling ev selidariti, 
hwicfh 18 a centripetal for9. 

Xhfe 9entrifug«ll for9, thfe capri9e8 ev individiiala, ia espe^ali 
streitH in thfe begininga ev a referm Ijk this. Thfe pursonaliti ia 
rauad tu vigorus activiti bi revolt agenst tiife old establi^t custuma,. 
and go8 en tu expa^iat and disport itself frfeli. Everi refermer ia 
redi tu invent spelinga ev hia on, and tu dheng them fi*feli acerding 
tu hia caprl9e8. 

Mr. Harris fhet thfe Speliiig Referm had bin in this stag long 
enuf. Thfe refermera nau cuming tugether, and under ttife influcn9 
ov a cemun purpos, ^ud begin tu f el thfe atractiv tenden9i, thfe 9en- 
tripetal for9, thfe deair for iiniti. Thfe membera ev this Aso^ia^iun 
^lul bfe redi tu yfeld thar caprl9e8 tu thfe general rfean, and har- 
moniz el tiiar scfema. Tha wil then exer9ia a most pauerful atrac- 
jshun en uthera. Thfe Filolegical Aso^ia^un ia a nacfhural 9enter 
ev influen9. Thfe muvment in England ia hopful in this vii. Thfe 
cembina^hun ev Eggli^ and American efheritia wil giv a 9entral 
for9 ev sudh pauer aa tu bring el tu harmoni, and a^ur ttife referm 
an orderli pregres, and, it ma bfe hopt, spedi suc9es. 

DISCUSHUN. 

Preaident Marcfh in thfe (fliar. 

Prof. A. M. Gammell, ev Previden9e, R. L, incwjrd hau far tiiB 
Aso^ia^un had gen toarda limiting thfe frfedum ev individiiala tu 
spel aa tha plfea. Did net thfe Aso^ia^un hav a plan ev spelirrg 
fer 6l? Hwet or thfe "fjv rula" hwicfh or mensPiund so efen? Hb 
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had but latli becum interested in tiie bubjcct. Dhe PrGviden9e Jur- 
nal had reported the acb'hun ev tlie Filolegical Aso^iaj^hun at 
Newport, and givn an ilustrajshun ov tlife speling propo8d bi it, and 
he did net fjnd it at 6l ilegibl or repulsiv. lie had in fact bin 
atracted bi it. Woe thje plan ov tliis Asoshiasshun thfe sam? 

Prof. Barlow expland that llib acbliun ov the Asos>hiaisliun wee 
bast on that ov thtj filologists. It accepts tlib ne^esiti and tiie de<!ir- 
ablnes ev having a standard speling, generali regevd and binding; 
and it haa givn thfe alfabet and rul« for this standard speling gv the 
fiitiir. But it recognizee this imposibiliti ev gctiirg everibodi tu m 
it inibdiatli. It therfor expects a caotic period, and trig tu led thb 
wa thru it bj advjaiiTg several minor dhangeg. He red the fhrl- 
wurda, the elevn wurda, and t^iv " fiv ruld" (sb opening paper), 
and directed aten^un tu the Buletina ev th« Aso^ihiai;hun, in hwich 
Iheg matcra or expland, espes^hali tu the bibliografi ov Speliiig 
Reform litcracfhur in the Buletin fer (ipril, 1878. 

Hon. W. D. Hcnkle, Editor ov tlie Ohjo Educational Monflily 
and Educational Notes and Qucrieg, sed: i did not hav the plezhur 
ov heriiTg tliB paper or papera red tliis afternQn, having spent the 
tjm in tlie Department ov Industrial Ediica^hun, witnesiirg practical 
manipiilasshung in sculptiir. 

i can sG, iiauevcr, en the general subject that i am fhuroli in favor 
ov rcfoini in aur barbarus speliirg. i go in for a purfect reforma- 
^un, wun that wil end in ihk (is ov a piirli fonetic jilfabet. Az i 
sed last yrr at the mHing ev this Asosliias^hun at thi^ White ^Nlount- 
aing, i can briirg miself tu endors ihb mild recomcdus^hun^ ov 
this Asosihiaishun onli on the ground ov thar adops>hun being the 
for-runer ov general demoralizat>hun in speling. 'Dhe consecwcnt 
anarci ma mak litereri pepl wiling tu ac9cpt a refermd alfabet. 'DHr 
dag ev the etimological ebjecj^hun tu the reform ar nerli past. No 
respcctabl scolar wud nau risk hia repiita^iun bj reproducing th% 
arguments ov Dean Trendh agenst the reform. Twenti-fiv vera 
ago I red a paper in (^incinnati on the etimological objecsliirn then 
so generali urgd. 1)he stat ov the public mind in referenc tu the 
reform ig nau cwjt difcrent. The litereri wurld ig awakniirg, and 
nau ia the tim tu mak efectiv asolts on aur pregent erfhoi::rafi. 
Oltho 1 du not belev in el the arguments iiad bj speling reformer?, 
nor ol ttie statments mad bi them, i hartili endors the muvment tu 
jemuv till* disgracful anomalia ov aur pregent speling — a spelirrv 
hwich W08 not fixt, ag sum asurt, hi Dr. Samuel Johnson, but Hi 
riterg a hundred yera befor tlife publicasliun ov hia famus dicjOiuiicri, 
aa ma be found hi a referenc tu buks ov that tim, hoi pag'eg ov hwich 
contan fii or no varia*(huna from the normal standard ev tu-da. 

i fhiijk i s*e vvaa in hwicli the reform can mak rapid advan^u It 
must be rememberd that tli'e lor]gcr a sistem ev ortlic^sT^'^fi reman« 
the sam, the mor dificult it wil be tu cliang it. Thi» sacredncs ov 
our pregent speliiTg must hvt destroid and tlien ttie reformaj>hun wil 
b'^ Ivi. Fonetic print ia tu meni a monster ev fritful men that Iz 
hated aa sQn aa sen. But i hop that it wil hh sen so oft that it wil 
gro family ur, then be pited, then embra^t. If nuapapera cfenerali 
wud print a eel urn with fonetic tjp, and then aa pepl becum mor 
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family ur wiih it print ta columa, Ihen Chrfe, and so en, bj tiife tjm 
the fonetic speliiig b^hal fil haf the 8009 thar wud be a clamor tu let 
thfe old speling go entirli, espejjhali if cfhildren ^ud be t6t in the scQla 
tiie nii speliirg, hwicfh tha can hardli fal tu Ijk beter than thi» old. 

i regevd a fii daa ago a copi ev a paper c6ld *' The Vidette," 
publi^t at Valparaiso, Ind., in hwicfh the persunal colum wea 
printed in fonetic speliirg. i thdt the selecsTiun ev thia colum fer 
tbiB nii speling a hapi wun, aa everi wun wonts tu red thfe persunala. 
i hop meni uther niiapaperg wil imitat The Vidette and thus hasn 
tiib reform. It can be acempli^t within tfie next fifti yera if sudh 
a c6rs a8 sugested bfe adopted. 

Fuiiher remarks wur mad bj Mr. Knudsen and Dr. F. Taylor. 

Dr. Taylor eferd a reeolii^un, hwicfh after discuj>hun and amend- 
ment W08 post, a8 folo8 : 

Reaelvd, That iA\h Preaident ev this Aso^ias^iun j'e recwestea 
tu ebtan from the Na^unal Ediica^iunal Aso^iajsliun na fiil rec- 
ognisshun ev thfe speling reform aa pesibl in ther publicas^huna. 

On mo^iun ev Prof. R. H. Carofhere, ev the Stat Normal Seal, 
Shippenaburg, Pa.: 

Reaelvd, That Ihfe Preaident bfe recwested tu hav tiie Speling 
Reform presented tu thfe So9ial Sien9 Aso^iiajjhun. 

Q leter wee red from Mr. N. B. Webster, ev Norfolk, Va., 
comiinicating a reaolii^iun ev thfe Stat Tecfhera* Aso^ia^iun ev 
Virginia in favor ev the reform : 

Reeelvd, i. That a cemiti be apeinted wilii instruc^una tu 
recwest the Virginia repreaentativa tu Ceggres tu iia ther influen9 
tu seciir fevorabl ac^iun en thfe memorial in behof ov Speling 
Reform tu be presented tu tiiat bedi, and also tu bring the mater 
tu the aten^un ev ttie Virginia Legislacfhur, and seciir sucfh ac^un 
ae ma sBm tu them adv^aabl. 

2. That a permanent cemiti en Speling Referm, censisting ev 
flirfe, be apeinted. 

Preaident J, M. Garnett, ev St. John's Celeg, Maryland, reportea 
ac^un in favor ev tiie referm bj tiife Stat Tfecfliera' Aso^ia^iun ev 
Maryland. 

Dr. Nelson preaented thfe report ev thfe Cemiti tu neminat efi9era. 
The report wea ac9epted and the efi9era neminated wur elected as 
feloa: 

PRESIDENT. 

FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL. D. 

Prof. Engrlish Lan^ungre and Comparative Philology, Lafayette College. 

Ex-President American Philological ^sociation. 

Easto!«, Penn. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

W. D. WHITNEY, LL. D. F. MAX MUELLER, LL. D. 

Prof. Sanscrit and Comparative Philology, Prof. Comparative Philology in the 
Vale College. Ex-President American University of Oxford. 

Philological Association. Oxfokd, England. 

Nbw Haven, Conn. 
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S. S. HALDEMAN. LL. D. REV. W. W. SKEAT. A. M. 

Prof. Comparative Philology, Universibr Prof, of Ang-]o<Saxon in the University of 

of Pennsylvaniii. Ex-President Amerl- Catnbrid^. 

can Philological Association. Cambrxdgk, England. 
Chickxes, Pknn. 

REV. A. H. SAYCE, A. M. 

F. J. CHILD, PH. D. Prof, of Philology in the University 

Prof, of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard of Oxford. 

University. Oxford, England. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

HENRY SWEET, ESQ. 

HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. Kx- President of the Philological 

Superintendent of School*. Society. 

St. Louis, Mo. London, England. 

C. K, NELSON, D. D. REV. RICHARD MORRIS, LL. D. 

Vice-President St. John's College. Ex-President of the Philological Society. 

Annapolis, Md. London, England. 

ELIZA B. BURNS, J. A. H. MURRAY, LL. D. 

34 Clinton Place, New York. President of the Philological Society. 

London, England. 

FIRST DIRECTOR. 

O. C. BLACKMER, a. M. E. JONES, B. A. 

President Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon 4 Amberly Street, Liverpool, England. 
Publishing Company. 

147 and 149 Fifth Avenue, DIRECTOR FOR NEW ElfGLAlTD. 

Chicago, III.  PROF. E. H. BARLOW. 

3a Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
DIRECTOR FOR SOUTHWEST. 

T. R. VICKROY, A. M. TREASURER. 

1 117 North Twenty- Fifth Street, FREDERICK JACKSON, A. M. 

St. Louis, Mo. 3a Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 

SECRETARY. 

MELVIL DEWEY, A. M., Editor Library Journal. 

Gen. Offices Spelling Reform Association. 

3a Hawley St, Boston. 

Committee on Publication: O. C. BLACKMER, MELVIL DEWEY, F. A. MARCH. 
Committee on Finance: E. H, BARLOW, M. DEWEY, D. C. HEATH. 



* Note.— Prof. Barlow has resigned, and Mr. Dewey has consented to serve as Secretary. 

Q Report frem Secreteri Dewey wea preaented and reford tu the 
Execiitiv Comiti. 

Q Report frem Treeiirer Barlow woa preaented, and refurd tu 
Ihfe Execiitiv Comiti. 

Mrs. E. B. Burna propoad tu establi^ a Tract-fond. Refurd tu 
thfe Execiitiv Comiti. 

An informal meting ev the frenda ov the reform in ttiB evning 
W08 anaun9t. 

Reaelvd, That the fhanKS ev th% Aso^ia^un be tenderd tu fliB 
Na^unal Ediica^unal Aso^ia^un fer tfier meni curtesie, tu the 
Bord ev Ediica^un ev the Qiti ev Philadelphia fer the iis ev the 
Hj Seal Bilding, and tu the pres fer Iher reports ev the mBtinga. 

Adjurnd tu met at tiie cQl ev the Execiitiv Cemiti. 

J AS. W. WALK, Sec. pro tern. 

[Notr— As editor ov these Proceedings, I wish tu asume all responsibiliti for the speling 
and typographical crorz. If pronunciation wer mor nearly settled, ther wud hav bin mix 
consistency in the former, and if I had had mor time for revision ther wud hav bin les or 
the latter.— O. C. Blackmer.] 
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ALFABET OV THE SPELING REFORM 

ASOSHIQSHUN. 

Vauele. 
Short. 



I 

E 

A 

a 
e 
o 

u 
u 



a* 



it I B=I, 

met Q a=e, 

at a, 

ask (sfe Dic^uneria). Q, 

net, what 6, 

wholly (in Nii Ii)gland). O, 

but 0, 

full. O, 



DiffhoiTga: J i=ai, Qnd, faind. QU au 



Long, 
he, pell9. 
potato, they, fare, 
fare (in America), 
far. 

n6r, wall, 
no, holy, 
born. 

role, fool, mOv. 
haus= house. OI ei. 



oil. t) u=yu or iu, iinit, yunit, miieic, miuaic. 



Consonants. 



P 
T 
CH 
C 

y 

TH 

s 

SH 

WH 

H 



Surd, 
p, pet. 

t, top. 

dh, dhurdh. 

c, or k, q, ceke, cwit (quit). 



Sonant. 



f, 
fh, 

s, or 9, 

wh, 
h. 



fit, filosofer. 
fliin, pifhy. 
so, ^ent 

whidh (in Iggland). 
he 



6 
D 

V 

TH 

Z 

ZH 

W 



b. 



bet 
did. 



h ^r g» J«t, gem. 



g> 

V, 

ft, ' 
z, or 8, 

2fh, 



get. 
vat. 

T3he, the. 
zone, ia. 
fiis^hun. 
we. 



L I, lo. R r, rat. Y y, 
ye. M m, me. N n, no. 
NG ng, or g, king, igk. 
Silabic: 1, nobi, nobla; m, spaama; n, tokn, tokna. 

[The foloini; iz printed in the " alfabet ov the future." Onli three ntu leterz and twenti- 
three old ones ar needed tu represent the 3a elementeri sounds. — O. C. Blackmkr.] 

An alfabet intended for yus bai a vast comiuniti nid net atemt an 
egz'hostiv analisis ov dhi elements ov uterans, and a reprezenteshun 
ev dhl naisest varaietiz ov articiulSshun; it me wel llv rum for dhr 
unavoidabl pie ov indivijual and local pronunshiSshun. 

No langwej haz ever had, or iz laicli tu hav, a purfect alfabet; 
and, in ch€njing and amending dhl mod ov raiting a langwej olredi 
long ritn, regard must nesesereli bl had tu whot iz practicali posibl 
cwait az much az tu whot iz inhlrentli dezairabl. 

An olterd orthegrafi wil bl unavoidabli efensiv tu dhoz hu ar 
furst cold upen tu yuz it; but eni sensibl and consistent niu sistem 
"wil rapidli win dhi harti preferens ov dhl mas ov raiterz; 

Dhi Roman alfabet iz so waidli and furmli establisht in yus amimg 
dhi liding sivilaizd nSshunz dhat it can not bi displ6st; in adapting 
it tu impruvd yus fer Inglish, dhi efort ov scelarz shud bi directed 
toordz its yus widh yunifermiti and in conformiti widh udher 
neshunz. 
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LETTER 



Depaetment of the Interior, 

Bureau op Education, 

Washingtofij D. (7., April 18, 1879. 

Sir: You are familiar with the fact that in the dark hours of Prussian 
history, when Baron v. Stein was determining those principles of ad- 
ministration which have been so important in establishing Germany's 
present preeminence in Europe, he sought "to connect government with 
science" so that those charged with the direction of public affairs could 
avail themselves of the knowledge of experts in the several departments 
of philosophy when the public welfare would be promoted thereby. 

It is always a matter of regret to see officials (whether of the city, 
county, State, or nation) separated from the best thought of those citi- 
zens who may be specially informed on the several topics which are 
included in their responsibilities. In this countiy the best informed 
have excellent opportunities for the free expression of their ideas in 
many voluntary associations, but too often their ideas affect legislation 
only after they have instructed the general public and secured its em- 
phatic approval. 

This Office, existing solely for collecting and disseminating educational 
information, has sought continually all possible aid from the voluntary 
as well as official opinions expressed by those most skilled in matters of 
education. More especially has it rexjeived aid from the organization 
known as the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association ; its members live and work in all parts of the country and 
deal with those general topics and interests which embrace in some form 
all phases of education ; out of their action, indeed, this Office came 
into existence. Year by year it has been assisted by them in selecting 
its plan of work and conducting its inquiries. Their proceedings, as a 
rule, relate to the most vital problems of educational administration. 
Therefore, in presenting for publication the following papers and dis- 
cussions, I am so far seeking to disseminate by means of this Office the 
information specially desired by those who administer the affairs of our 
school systems. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissiiyner. 

Hon. C. ScHURZ, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved, and publication ordered. 

C. SCHURZ, 

Secretary, 
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FIRST SESSION— TUESDAY MORNING. 

Washington, D. C, February 4, 1879. 

Ptirsuant to the call, a convention of State and city superintendents 
of public schools was held this morning in the lecture room of the Con- 
gregational Church, Tenth and G streets. Following is an extract from 
the call: 

Harrisburo, Pa., January 7, 1879. 
A special meetiug of the Department of Snperiatendeuce, National Education Asso- 
ciation, will be held in the lecture room of the Congregational Church, Tenth and 
streets, Washington, D. C, conmiencing on Tnesday, February 4, at 11 a. m., and 
continuing several days. 

Papers will be presented on the ^* Wants of the National Bureau of Education;" 
** Education in. Switzerland ; '^ ^'Education at the Paris Exposition;" ^^ Industrial 
education ;" the *' Needs of education in the South;" ^'Instruction in governmental 
ideas;" and on '^ Drawing in it« relation to industries." 

The questions proposed for discussion are the following : 

1. The census of 1880 as it relates to education. 

2. Educational qualifications for American citizenship. 

3. Wherein our public schools lack as a moral agency. 

4. Dangers that threaten our systems of public education. 

J. P. WICKERSHAAI, President 
R. W. Stevenson, Secretary. 

The Department was called to order by President Wickersham at 11.30 
A. M., and was opened with prayer by Rev. S. Domer, d. d., of St. Paul's 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The President. In the absence of the regular secretary, Mr. R. W. 
Stevenson, I will ask Mr. J. J. Burns, State superintendent of common 
schools of Ohio, to tict as secretary for this meeting. 

Mr. Burns accordhigly took his seat as secretary. 

The President called for the order of business, and lion. J. Ormond 
Wilson, superintendent of schools for the District of Columbia, offered 
the following resolution: 

Jxvnolted, That the following committees be appointed by the president, namely: An 
executive committee, to arrange the order of exercises for this meeting, to consist of 
three members; a committee on invitations, three members; a committee on resolu- 
tions, three members; a committee on national legislation, five members, with power 
to increase their number. 
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The resolution being unanimously adopted, the President asked for 
a little time before appointing the committees, as some members of the 
Department had not yet arrived. He would, however, name Mr. J. Or- 
mond Wilson chairman of the executive committee, it being necessary 
to have that committee organize at once in order to arrange the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 

On motion of Hon. George J. Luckey, city superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., it was voted that the Department hold two sessions daily, and 
that the hours be from 9.30 A. m. to 12.30 p. M. for the morning session 
and from 7.30 p. m. to 9.30 p. M. for the evening session. 

The President requested all persons desiring to participate in the 
deliberations to communicate their names and addresses to the secretary ; 
and he included in the invitation all present connected with educational 
work who are not superinte ndents. Pending the inscribing of names of 
delegates, the secretary read letters regretting the inability of the writ- 
ers to attend the convention from the following gentlemen : Hon. Leon. 
Trousdale, State superintendent of i)ublic schools, Tennessee ; Hon. 
Eobert M. Lusher, State superintendent of public education, Louisiana; 
Hon. W. P. Haisley, State superintendent of public instruction, Florida: 
Hon. William O. Rogers, chief superintendent of public schools, !New 
Orleans, La. ; Hon. J. A. Suiitli, State superintendent of public educa- 
tion, Mississippi; Hon. E. P. Dickson, superiiitendent of city schools. 
Mobile, Ala. ; Hon. Hugh S. Thompson, St^te superintendent of educa- 
tion, South Carolina; Hon. U. T. Curran, superintendent of public 
schools, Sandusky, Ohio ; Hon. J. B. Peaslee, superintendent of public 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio ; and Hon. Barnas Sears, agent of the Peabody 
fund, Staunton, Yd. 

The President ai)i)ointcd Hon. S. M. Etter, ex-State superintendent 
of Illinois, chairman of the committee on iuvitiitions; Hon. AYilliam H. 
Barringer, superintendent of city schools, Newark, I^. J., chairman of 
the committee on resolutions; and Hon. M. A, Newell, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Maryland, chairman of the committee on 
national legislation. 

The President stated that he would fill the other places on the com- 
mittees as the delegates arrived. 

The opening paper before the Department was read by Consul General 
John Hitz, of Switzerland, on 

POPULAR EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

In reviewing the educational efforts of Switzerland, having political 
traditions so unlike any other European nation, comparisons as to the 
respective results attained will be strictly avoided in this paper ; and, 
on the other hand, it will be left entirely to my hearers to draw con- 
clusions of their own as to how far, if at all, the experiences of the Swiss 
may be advantageously used in framing measures to render more effective 
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the educatioaal system of the Uuited States, politically so closely allied 
to Switzerland. 

The educatioual progress of a nation is real^ni^t so far as it emanates 
from the people ; so, speaking of my country, it must be remembered 
that the principles of democracy have for centuries ruled supreme in 
Switzerland. Whatever, therefore, has been done to promote intellectual 
culture, necessarily either originated with or was approved and fostered 
by the people at large and cannot be ascribed solely to the wisdom of 
profound statesmen and enlightened rulers. It is true that previous to 
the Bdformatiou, as in other countries, the church, or, more properly 
speaking, certain religious orders, mainly gave direction to the instruc- 
tion imparted to the youth of the land; but as early as the sixteenth 
century we find the people in such localities as Ztirich moving in the 
matter through their civil authorities and enacting laws to regulate the 
appointment of teachers. Still, it remained for the self-sacrificing Pesta- 
lozzi, the noble and cultured Fellenberg, the steadfast Wehrli, and the 
beloved Father Oirard to give impetus to the popular will and stimulate 
the people to those efforts in the direction of popular education which, 
in democratic Switzerland, eventually developed into that^eatest of all 
blessings of the nineteenth century, the modern public school system. 

These men laid down the maxim that "the best antidote to distress 
and poverty and the surest road to public welfare is enlightenment j'^ 
and only recently a member of the Swiss Congrcvss, Mr. Friderich, of 
(reneva, declared in debate that he considered "intellectual pauperism 
more to be drcjuled in a democratic commonwealth than in any other.'' 

KARLY COUKSE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

In what manner the subjecit of popular education has engaged the 
attention of most of the cantonal governments of Switzerland need not 
here be further enlarged upon, as my remarks on this occasion will be 
chiefly devoted to the efforts miule of late by the people of Switzerland 
to ingraft ui>on their federal stJitutes provisions having an important 
bearing upon popular education and the results thus far obtained. 
It may well be presumed, from what has already been said, that the 
people of Switzerland jealously .guard against any attempt at "central- 
ization" not absolutely needed for self-protection. IS^everthcless, recog- 
nizing the necessity of making common cause in promoting the intellect- 
ual growth of the country, there was embodied in the constitution of 
1848 the folio wing article: " The confederation is empowered to establish 
a university and a i>olytechnic school." As is well known, the govern- 
ment in its conservatism concluded first to establish the now flourishing 
Federal Polytechnic Institute at Ziirich, now having a faculty of 40 resi- 
dent professors, 20 assistant's, and 47 instructors of a lower grade, and, 
according to the report of 1877, 710 regular pupils and 277 attendants 
on lectures. The question of establishing a national university (though 
such an institution appeared very desirable, because of the more typi- 
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cally republican directiou it would give students in matters of political 
economy, jurisprudence, and social science), owing to the fact that fom- 
universities of about equal merit already existed in various sectionj* 
of Switzerland which afforded ample opportunity to all qualified and 
desirous to enter upon the highest range of studies, seemed less press- 
ing than many othel* matters crowding upon the attention of the federal 
government, especially that covered by the terse provision of Article 
XVIII of the federal constitution, " Every Swiss is subject to military 
duty." 

To organize for efficient military service the citizens of the land, it 
not only became necessary to establish a central training school for 
officers, but to provide courses of military instruction in all parts of the 
country, so that every Swiss could be taught to perform his military 
duty with the least possible detriment to the economic services he owed 
his family and community. 

AMiile thus training the people at large for purposes of self-protei'tion. 
it has been shown conclusively that the more intelligent the citizen the 
less time it takes to impart to him effectively the requisite military train- 
ing for the country's defence and the more useful he proves in main- 
taining order at home. The intelligent citizen soldier cannot be made 
the tool of designing politicians or of visionary revolutionists ; such a 
soldier in a democratic republic by his vote helps to make the laws of 
the land and is not easily persuaded to destroy by force of arms what 
he himself aided in constructing; if a remedy must be applied^ he 
well knows that his vote is quite as powerful as his bayonet and less 
hazardous to himself and his family. 

And just here it is well to state that the excellent military organiza- 
tion prevailing in Switzerland has done much to show defects in the 
system of intellectual training and direct the attention of the people to 
the ftict that it was less a university they needed for the more favore<l, 
gifted, aiid ambitious, than a national system of elementary instruction 
which should insure to every citizen the requisite acquirements for i)er- 
forming intelligently both his civil and militaiy duties to the state. 

EFFORTS TO EXTEND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

• 

How this was to be attained did not long remain a problem after tlie 
people became conscious of its necessity. There we again find the fetl- 
eral authorities (anxious to seiTe the people, but not disjwsed to antici- 
pate their wishes) inviting public expression relative to the propriety of 
federal legislation in belialf of public instruction. To illusti*ate tlie 
public feeling upon this subject, as expressed from standpoints differing 
in political and religious creeds, I present the gist of several x>^tit4oDS 
addi'cssed to the federal authorities : 

At a public meeting in Morat (»ruly ll2, 1870) it was resolved to retHHii- 
mend "placing the public schools under tiie supervision of the feileral 
government." 
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At an assemblajre of '* Liberals " in Lucerne (October 10, 1870) it was 
voted to recommend "that the federal government be declared compe- 
tent to fix by law a minimum of public instruction, exercise a super- 
vision of schools, and establish normal institutions for the training of 
Swiss public school teachers.'' 

The Pius Society of Upper Toggenburg (November 7, 1870), in a memo- 
rial presented by Father Klaus, opposed obligatory attendance at school 
and recommended "complete freedom in matters of tuition and instruc- 
tion," yet added, in recognition of the popidar demand, that intelligence 
should be requisite to the exercise of citizenship. " Such as cannot read 
printed and written matter nor write their name should be placed under 
guardianship and disqualified from voting or entering into contracts of 
any kind.'' 

The following year the Swiss teachers' convention, held at Ziirich 
October 14,1871, took up the question, and after an elaborate argument 
formulated its views in the following article, which it urged should be 
incorporated into the federal constitution as an amendment: 

Public instruction in the first instance devolves upon the cantons. The federal 
authorities^ however^ are empowered and it is their duty to keep themselves informed 
at all times of the character and extent of instruction imparted by the educational 
institutions of the cantons, and to insist upon such measures and modes of conducting 
public schools as shall seem to insure to every one knowledge adequate for the proper 
exercise of social and civil duty; and also to supplement with federal normal schools 
the existing cantonal teachers' institutes. 

Numerous other petitions of a like character emanating from public 
meetings and associations of various kinds might be introduced to show 
how alive the people had become to the necessity of securing more uni- 
formity and infusing greater efficiency into the elementary instruction 
offered to their children. 

When the question Anally, in the form of a proposed amendment to 
the constitution, came before the Swiss house of representatives for dis- 
cussion no less than thirty members delivered set speeches upon the 
subject, and in addition discussed the elaborate arguments presented 
in the majority and the two minority reports of the special committee of 
nineteen having the matter in charge. 

To enter into particuUirs respecting the various views presented in 
favor of and in opposition to giving the federal government supervisory 
power in matters of elementary instruction would encroach too much 
on your time. It will suffice if I give in brief the views which ultimately 
prevailed and gave statutory' form to the various ideas presented. They 
are perhaps best embodied in the argument of the late President 
Stampfli, favorably know n to Americans as Swiss arbitrator in the mat- 
ter of the Alabama claims. This able statesman advocated an amend- 
ment to the constitution in substance as follows : 

Instructiou in primary (elementary) schools is obligatory and gratuitous. Religious 
orders are not to be intrusted with it. The confederation can enact laws affixing the 
minimum standard of instruction to be exacted of primary schools. 
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Mr. Stampfli showed how illogical it was for the confederation to 
interest itself in the higher education of the few and neglect elementary 
instruction which affected beneficially the masses. He said : 

Every year some sixty or seventy thousand children leave the primary school 
Hardly six or eight litindred of them will ever reap the benefit of our higher iTDStitatiou^ 
of learning; we thus do nothing for 99 per cent, of these children; surely, this ib u»» 
small matter. We have ingrafted on our statutes provisions empowering the federal 
government to assist cantons in works of public utility; other provisions relate to the 
protection of forests and rivers; others refer to railroads and banks, to the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners, to marriage, &c. All these, as a w^hole, appertain to material mat- 
ters, and an article having some bearing upon the intellectual development of the 
nation, it would seem but lit and proper, should be added thereto. The st^&te certainlr 
cannot be iiidifterent to the greater or less intelligence possessed by the youth of the 
land which it calls into military service for its protection, and which in time wiK 
certainly mould its destiny at the polls. Our political life grows from year t-o year 
more democratic, as the people are called upon more and more to take part in the work 
of legislation. It cannot, therefore, be a matter of indiflerence to the state with what 
grade of intelligence 99 per cent, of its children leave school. Abundant proof exUt:' 
that a large number of the young soldiers of the republic are seriously deficient e^ ta 
in reading and writing. Elementary instruction to a certain grade must, thejvfure, 
be made compulsory, and, being so made, must be gratuitous; for, if it is obligat<»ry t«t 
send children to school, it would be wrong to exact payment from those having to 5M*nd 
Ihem, &c. 

The amendment in substance above cit^d, being incori>orat«d with 
4)thers of an objectionable character, failed to be ratified when submitt<Hl 
to the peoi)le. It was not until January 31, 1874, that the question again 
took definite form in an amendment to the federal constitution, now in 
force, approved April 19, 1874, by a large majority vot-e of the people. Ii 
reads as follows : 

Art. XXVII. The confederation is authorized to establish, in addition to the existing 
polytechnic school, a university and other higher institutions of learning, or aid such 
institutions. 

The cantons shall jirovidc satisfactory elementary instruction, which must be uudei 
the exclu«ivo control of the civil authorities ; said instruction is obligatory and in tb*- 
public schools gratuitous. 

Persons of all creeds shall be enabled to attend the public schools without infringe- 
ment of their religious belief or liberty of conscience. 

The conftMlcnition will adopt requisite measures to proceed against cantons fail- 
ing to comply with these inovisions. 

Previous to explaining somewhat in detail the bearing which the sev- 
eral provisions of this article have had upon elementary instruction in 
Switzerland, and before I refer to the beneficial results yet in prospect, I 
must again revert to the military organization, or, as it might be calle<l. 
the militia system of Switzerland, and show how effectively it aids tbe 
efforts of the educator in developing a system of public instruction wliioL 
shall in reality rear the child into a useful and intelligent citizen. 

INFLUENCE OF THE SWISS MILITIA SYSTEM ON POPULAR EDCCATION. 

In the first place the military ordinances of Switzerland require tha: 
the cantonal governments shall give aU boys a gymnastic course of train- 
ing, commencing at the age of ten and continuing until their twentieth 
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year. During the last two years target practice, involving the manual 
of arms, may be introduced by federal authority. These ordinances per- 
mit the release from further military service of teachers of public schools 
wlio have passed the '^recruiting'' course, and altogether relieve them 
from military duty after attaining the age of 25 years. But this is by no 
means all, for, as has alreadj^ been said, every Swiss is subject to military 
duty, and at the age of 20 years every youth found physically qualified 
must bo enrolled. At such time the recruit is also subjected to an ex- 
amination as to his educational status, and I append a statement of what 
is exi>ected and will be exacted of him under the rules approved by the 
federal government September 28, 1875. Unless the recruit can bring 
satisfactory i)roof of having creditably attended at least one year an 
institution of higher grade than that of an elementary school (which lat- 
ter implies a course of j&x)m 6 to 9 years' attendance), he will be examined 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and history. 

His responses to these four test subjects will be rated as follows : 

Reading: (1) Mechanically correct reading, intelligent intonation 
according to subject and form, or at all events a free rendering. (2) Sat- 
isfactory mechanical reading and correct responses to questions relating 
to the subject read. (3) Mechanical reading devoid of passable knowl- 
edge of contents. (4) Inability to read even mechanically. 

Writing: (1) A brief composition — as to contents and form, orthog- 
raphy, calligraphy, and punctuation to be correct. (2) A brief composi- 
tion showing more or less deficienc^'^ and defects in one or another of 
the point's first named. (3) Form and contents of composition weak 
and unintelligible. (4) Worthless effort at composition. 

Arithmetic: (1) Expertness in the four fundamental rules, with sim 
pie numbers and fractions, illustrated by examples in the ordinary line 
of business. (2) Application of the four rules with simple numbers. 
(3) Only partial solution of examples in the four rules. (4) No solu- 
tion whatever. 

Hist&ry: (1) Statement of the principal events of Swiss history and 
leiuling provisions of the constitution. (2) Correct answers to histori- 
cal and geographical questions relating to Switzerland. (3) Knowledge 
of at least some of the events or names embraced in the questions asked 
under number two. (4) No correct response at all. 

Such of the recruits as have number four marked against them in 
more than one of the above branches of knowledge must attend, during 
their period of service as recruits, the supplementary schools established 
by the military authorities ; these schools give instruction in the branches 
above indicated. 

These tests when first made showed an appalling difference in the 
e<lucational status of the citizens of different localities. For instance, 
in the examination of 1876, from 29 to 48 per cent, of young men were 
rated as obliged to attend the supplementary schools, or, in the aggre- 
gate, 3,577 (12.04 per cent.) out of a total of 28,851 examined. As was 
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to be expected, the laggard localities in matters of elementary instruc- 
tion promptly received attention from both the cantonal and federal 
authorities, and it is asserted that not many years will elapse before 
the effect of the constitutional pro^i8ion already cited will give a ver>' 
different showing. 

WORKING OF THE SYSTEM. 

Thus we see that, despite the advanced state of public instruction in 
the larger part of Switzerland, serious defects were apparent in some 
sections, demanding the great power of public opinion formulated in a 
federal st-atute to remedy them. 

How this remedy is applied I now propose to show; and the educator 
wiU therein recognize what progress, if any, Switzerland has made 
within the last three years in the matter of public instruction. 

When we come to examine more closely Article XXVII of the con- 
stitution it will be found that its scope is far greater than at first might 
be supposed. 

The first section unquestionably emx)owers the federal government not 
only to establish a national university and maintain the existing Federal 
Polytechnic Institute, but also to establish normal institutes for teachern 
of both sexes ; in fact, taking into consideration what follows relative 
to elementary instruction and the drift of the debate in congress, the 
establishment of federal normal schools to train teachers for the public 
schools seems well nigh imperative. Article XXXII of the constitution 
also implies this, as it virtually empowers the confederation t^ introduce 
and bestow upon primary school teachers federal certificates of comiie- 
tency. 

This is c<msidered by educators a great step forward in raising the 
standard of teachers employed in public schools — securing eventually 
greater uniformity in text books, in the courses of instruction, in school 
appliances, and altogether attaining a greater average efliciency. 

The second section of the statute (" The cantons shall provide satisfac* 
tory elementary instniction which must be exclusively under the con- 
trol of the civil authorities") incites cantonal emulation and removes the 
danger of drifting into a centralization detrimental to individual effort. 
It fixes the standard of attainment in exacting ^^satisfactory" or ^^suf- 
ficient" elementary'instruction. 

In order that the term primary or elementary instruction may not lie 
misunderstood, I would state, that it comprises in general terms a couivie 
of firom six to nine years' study, embracing : (1) Beading, writing:, and 
composition; (2) mental and written arithmetic, including the foiu 
fundamental rules, decimal ft^actions, and various applications of die 
rule of three (Regeldetri) ; (3) geography and elementary cosmography: 
(4:) history of Switzerland and a knowledge of the provisions of its ocwi- 
stitution; (5) geometrical drawing; (6) vocal music; (7) the elements of 
hygiene and natural history, and, in rural districts, of agricidtore ; (S 
for girls, female handiwork ; (9) for boys, gymnastics. 
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'* Satisfactory" or " sufficient '^ elementarv instruction is not only to 
be required in public schools, but it is obligatory upon the federal goy- 
emment to exact it also in denominational and private schools, and even 
in the family, when it is preferred to impart instruction at home. In 
fact, all Swiss children physically and mentally qualified must receive 
** sufficient" or satisfactory elementary instruction, no matter whether 
poor or rich, whether Catholic or Protestant, Israelite or Gentile. 

In order that there shall be no evasion possible, it is made obligatory 
upon the cantons to provide this elementary instruction under their im- 
mediate supervision, and the civil authorities, therefore, cannot delegate 
this duty to any religious or secular order. If, however, any religious 
order, private corporation, or individual elects to give elementary in- 
struction to Swiss youth within the territory of any canton, said canton 
must see to it that the same comes up to the federal standard designated 
"sufficient;" otherwise it is liable to be prosecuted by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The third section, making this elementary' instruction " obligatory " on 
all and at the same time stating that in public schools it must be ^^ gra- 
tuitous," leaves no excuse whatever for any failure to attain it. This is 
well recognized by most of the cantons through statutory provisions 
enacted mainly since the iidoption of this federal law, although Article 
III of the transitionary provisions of the federal ccmstitution accords 
five years (until April 19, 1879) to carry this measure fully into effect. 

Thus we find in the canton of lTi)per Unt-erwalden that the elementary 
school coiu-se by law begins when a child is seven years of age, and con- 
tinues for six years; to which is added two years' attendance in a higher 
grade (making eight years in all). This is obligatory, and all youths 
just previous to enrolment as recruits receive a special review course 
of instruction occupying 40 hours 

The canton of Vaud requires localities over thirty minutes' walk from a 
public school and containing not less than twenty children of school age 
to establish a winter course of instruction ; for unexcused non-attendance 
at school this canton imposes penalties upon the parents, such as cita- 
tion before the municipal authorities and fines ranging from two cents 
up to &\e dollars. This canton also requires, wherever there is a class 
of forty girls, either in the country or city schools, that a six months' 
coarse of instruction be given in female handiwork and household duties. 

The canton of Yalais requires its children to attend the elementary 
^schools for eight years, and from the fifteenth to the twentieth year of 
age to participate in review courses. Unexcused non-attendance sub- 
jects parents and guardians to fines ranging from four cents to six 
dollars. 

In the cantons of Lucerne, Freiburg, Zug, Thurgau, Schaff hausen, St. 
Gall, and others, not only fines are imjiosed for unexcused non-attend- 
ance at school, but even imprisonment is added. 

In the case of the canton of Soleure, for instance, after an absence from 
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school for two half days, the teacher notifies the parent or guardian 
through the police. At the expiration of every month the teacher sends 
to the nearest magistrate or police court a list of absentees, or he may 
during the month enter complaint. The magistrate gives judgment 
for the amount of penalty and transmit>s the same to the police court or 
presiding judge, where, if thought advisable, the penalty may be in- 
creased. These fines range &om ten cent^ to five dollars, and must be 
paid within a month, or the defaulting party is subject to imprisonment. 
The x)olice is empowered to arrest any truant and take the same to 
school, and for so doing receives the fine imposed ujwu the parent or 
guardian. 

This suf&ces to show that the provisions of the third section of thtr 
article relating to elementary instruction have every prospect of being 
complied with. 

KKL1UIOU8 INSTRUCTION. 

In order that there may be no doubt upon whom the religious training' 
of children devolves, since section 2 of the twenty-seventh article of the 
federal constitution exacts a complete secularization of the public school 
system, we find that in section 2 of Article XLIX the religious training 
of children under 16 years of age is explicitly remitted to parents and 
guardians ; and in order that such training may not be interfered with, 
section 4 of Article XXVII secures to all attendants at the public schoob 
entire freedom in matters of faith and conscience 5 for bigotry is not con- 
fined to the clergy or to religious orders, but is also quite often met with in 
scientific and scholarly enthusiasts. Eecognizing this fact, it was thought 
well to restrict alike both overzealous churchmen and materialists. 
The result is that children of all creeds may attend the public schools of 
Switzerland, regardless of the tenets held by the teachers or prevailing 
in the respective municipalities. During the regular course of instnu:- 
tion, the programme of which is subject to federal inspection, doctrinal 
text books, and the teaching of religious dogmas are inadmissible. Keli- 
gious instniction, however, is not debarred from being given in the public 
school buildings, but it must be imparted' at a time which shall not in- 
terfere with the regular daily course of secular studies ; in other word^k 
before or after school hours. At such times attendance can in no cai* 
be made obligatory. 

It is true that in a country like Switzerland it will require time to 
enable the people of all localities to adapt themselves fully to this new 
order of things ; but as a whole the several cantons are framing their 
laws and changing their customs to conform to the federal law, and its 
tendency, it is thought, will rather vivify than weaken religions training. 

NORMAL TRAINING. 

In securing a satisfactory grade of elementary instruction much 
remains to be done in the way of providing for greater uniformity of 
school hours, in establishing the maximum number of scholars to a cla«8 
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or teacher, and in determmiag the miaiinam daration of elementary 
iastnietion ; all these subjects are receiving attention. 

I have already alluded to the important services of certain great Swiss 
teachers in giving direction aid form to the progress made in popular 
education. I will now speak of the great body of teachers of the day, 
what is expected of them, what they have done, how earnestly and 
actively they labor in promoting the cause of education, and what the 
federal government proposes to do in facilitating their efforts. 

The indefatigable Numa Droz, late secretary of the interior of Switzer- 
land, in a most able report recently made to the High Federal Council, 
very pointedly says : **As is the teacher so will be the school ;'' and he 
then argues that it is simply impossible, no matter how excellent the 
system, to attain a satisfactory grade of instruction with inditterent 
teachers; the greatest and most effective reform of all others, in his 
opinion, would be to provide thorough teachers for all Switzerland. The 
questions in regard to a more uniform course of studies, textbooks 
salaries, &c., would certainly then be satisfactorily solved. Eaise the 
standard of pedagogical studies, but at the same time give every aspirant 
for pedagogical honors free access to your normal schools and teachers' 
institutes. It is from want of proper pedagogical training that so many 
defects have made themselves apparent in modern modes of instruction. 
Says Secretary Droz: 

How often do we find childron leaving our public schools unfitted to enter upon the 
practical duties of life incumbent upon them ; how often do we see children studying 
philosophy, chemistry, literature, aud the like, when in their composition and spelling 
the grossest errors are noticeable ; how often children pore over the geography of Asia 
and Africa, delve into the history of Egypt and Persia, while unable to relate even 
the most memorable events of their own country or correctly define its boundaries. 

Half a century ago the common school did not venture beyond the 
catechism, and a little reading, writing, and ciphering, while nowadays 
the tendency is to rush to the other extreme; intellectual gluttony would 
seem to have followed close upon intellectual poverty. The fact is, the 
public school of the present, aims to do too much, and consequently the 
teacher, ill prepared for such work, fails to do well what is assigned to 
him. Prof. Joseph Payne says most forcibly on this subject: 

There is much talk nowadays about ''raising the standard '' of education, and it 
would seem that some think the standard may be raised by the addition of new sub- 
jects to the curriculum of elementary instruction. If, however, the machinery of our 
education is defective — and the results prove that it is — giving it more work to do is 
surely a unique device for improving its action. The mill grinds badly, and the grist 
is unsatisfactory ; and the remedy proposed is to put more corn into the hopper. 

In concluding his report, Secretary Droz says that the most powerful 
and effective lever for raising the system of public iDstruction in Swit- 
zerland would, in his opinion, be "direct or indirect participation by the 
federal government in the training of teachers for elementary schools.'' 

The federal government even of a republic deems it essential itself to 
train the instructors of its military arm. Why not equally essential that 
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it should train the instnictDr of its civil arm? If the hand that wields 
the sword and the mind that devises the defences in times of war must 
be trained by the State, surely, then, the hand that wields the pen and 
the mind that firames its legislation in times of peace should receive 
their training from the same source. 

Prof. Aim6 Humbert^ deservedly looked upon in Switzerland as an 
acknowledged leader in' matters of education, has given this subject of 
establishing federal normal schools much study. In a series of able 
letters to Professor Desor, of the Swiss congress, he recommends the 
establishment of a federal normal institute comprising two sections — 
one in German, the other in French Switzerland, with a branch in the 
Italian canton. The full course of study should embrace 4 years, the 
third to be spent by the student from German Switzerland either in the 
French or Italian section and vice versa. The annual exi>ense to the 
federal government of maintaining such an institution is estimated by 
Professor Humbert at $30,000. 

' At the commencement of last year (1878) there were in Switzerland 
27 normal schools and teachers' institutes. Twenty were public insti- 
tutions, and of these the cantons of Berne and Valais each had four, 
leaving one each to twelve other cantons, while ten cantons were entirely 
without normal institutions. 

Under these circuuistances, one must wonder that in Swrtzerland. 
public instruction has advanced to its present standard. But when we 
see what is done for the training of teachers in some localities we readily 
recognize the influence the graduates must have exercised upon the 
poi)ular mind and upon the system of elementary instruction wherever 
they have been intrusted with it. 

^N'o matter what the creed or sex of the teachers, whether Catholic, 
Protestant, Israelite, or Gentile, cantonal laws now exact certificates of 
competency. In the canton of Soleure, for instance, persons desiring 
to devote themselves to teaching are required to attend a three years* 
normal course, when, only upon graduating, they receive a diploma en- 
titling them to teach. Others not attending this course desiring to 
teach must successfully pass an examination like that to which the 
successful graduates of the teachers' institute have been subjected. In 
8 >me cantons teachers not continuously in service are likewise subjected 
to reexamination at stated periods. 

What in Switzerland has greatly impaired the labors of the teacher up 
to the present time is the excessively large numbers of scholars in some 
of the schools and classes assigned to one teacher, ranging, as they 
do, from 50 in the canton of Neuchatel to 60, 70, 80, and even 100 in the 
canton of Ziirich ; for industrial and drawing classes the maximum 
ranges from 30 to 40 pupils. 

Another serious obstacle in the way of securing better results is the 
number of hours appointed for tidtion, ranging, as it does, according to 
locality and season fix)m 25 tp 36 hours per week, exclusive of gyuiuas- 
tic and other extra courses. 
40 
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INSUFFICreXT PAY OF TEACHERS. 

I 

A last and great complaiut made by the teachers of Switzerland is in 
regard to the unequal and, in many cases, sadly inadequate salaries fixed 
by the civil authorities. This deters many endowed by nature for the 
vocation from prepxring for and professionally entering upon the career 
of a teacher. This question of ^^ salary" has of late repeatedly been 
brought tAj the attention of the federal authorities by petition and other- 
wise. It is claimed, and it would seem justly so, that the teachers in' 
the civil service of the people should be paid at least as well as the 
teachers in the military service. 

At the teachers' convention in Winterthnr, 1874, after considerable 
discussion and elucidation of the subject, it was formally determined 
to recommend the passage of a federal law fixing the minimum pay 
of teachers in .the elemental y public schools. The federal authorities 
while recognising the difficulty of framing such a law as would operate 
equitably in all sections of Switzerland, nevertheless do not seem indis- 
posed to give the subject serious consideration. To do so, it is believed • 
would make it easier to secure a better class and an increased number 
of candidates for admission to the federal normal schools, should such 
schools be established. The point is made that if federal law can fix 
the standard of public instruction in elementary schools and the mini-* 
mam of knowledge required for the position of a teacher, it is also com- 
petent to determine the minimum salary to be accorded to such position.. 

According to the latest information upon the subject (1874), the sal- 
aries of the 5,789 public school teachers then in Switzerland varied be- 
yond all conception, ranging, so far as known, from about $100 to $900' 
a year, with all manner of provisions as to perquisites, the furnishing of 
substitutes, and other responsibilities. Many localities furnish fuel and. 
reHidence, some exempt teachers from taxation of all kinds, while others, 
enrol them in endowment associations, and seven cantons accord regular- 
pensions (some to the extent of half pay) to teachers retired or super- 
annuated. 

It will therefore be seen that the provisions made for the training of 
teachers in Switzerland are good, I might say excellent, so far as they 
gOy but that these institutions are far too few in number and limited im 
means to supply efficient instructors for all the land. It will also be 
seen that the teachers of Switzerland labor under many and serious 
disadvantages in regard to the responsibilities exacted of them and the 
remuneration accorded. 

Despite all this, the Swiss teachers are by no means disheartened.. 
ITpu will find them constantly gathering and consulting upon matters 
of common interest and educational progress. Annually you will find! 
at the convention of the Swiss teachers' union an attendance of a thou- 
sand or more of these earnest promoters of intellectual advancement 
and civilization. You will find them active not only in the school room 
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bat also on the field of social and political science, called upon fire* 
quently to participate prominently in municipal, state, and national 
affairs ; in fact the Swiss school teaeher may well be looked upon as 
embodying more than any other the elements of a tme type of the ^ man 
of the people," ruling the destinies of the democratic republic of Swit- 
zerland. 

EDUCATIONAL BURKAU AND MUSEUM. 

An educational museum, to which the federal government extends 
liberal aid, is already performing its work in ZUrich ; but to give better 
form and expression to the earnest efforts of Swiss educators and in- 
structors, we need in Switzerland, as an adjunct to the department of the 
interior, a federal bureau of education, such as the Congress of the 
United States has most wisely established at the seat of this Govem- 
ment, and which by efficient management has already proved and will 
continue to i>rove a blessing to the land second to none. Its excellent 
annual and special reports prominently hold up the mirror for self-exam- 
ination, and where shortcomings present themselves to view, you, teach- 
ers and instnictors, as the custodians of an essential element in pro- 
moting the public welfare, are expected to indicate the remedy, which 
the wise legislator will surely not be slow to apply. Such an institu- 
tion we need in Switzerland, and I am happy to say have every prosjiect 
ere long of obtaining. It will place the capstone on the statutory struct- 
ure of which " elementary instruction under federal sui>ervision'' con- 
stitutes the foundation. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I would say that it is not the prestige won by ancestors 
in battle nor the guarantee of neutrality vouchsafed by the great lowers 
of Europe nor its apparently unassailable Alpine fa&tne^es that for 
centuries have protected republican institutions in Switzerland; the 
secret of the preservation and maintenance of freedom lies in the maxim 
"knowledge is power," which in Switzerland ha« ever received popular 
recognition. To its teachers and schools even more than to its soldiers 
and statesmen, are owing the freedom and prosperity which my country 
enjoys. 

On the eonolusion of the reading of the paper, which was listened to 
with marked attention, 

Mr. Babnes, of Pennsylvania, said: I would like to ask whether we 
are to distingnish between teachers' institutes and normal schools, sm 
mentioned in the paper, or do the terms mean the same ! 

Mr. HiTZ. They are identical. 

Mr. Babnes. I desire to know also what the public sentiment is on 
the subject of compulsory attendance in Swit<zerland. Can you give us 
a correct idea as to that, Mr. Hitz f 

Mr. Hitz. The vote would perhaps show what that sentiment Jb bet- 
ter than any other evidence that could be given. It was overwhelmingly 
in favor of compulsory education. I would say that in what we call the 
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TUtramontane section of Switzerland they are opposed to compulsory- 
education, not unanimously, but in a large majority ; but all the other 
sections of Switzerland voted, by a large majority, in favor of compul- 
sory attendance. The ground taken was that, being made compulsory, 
it was also, of course, made gratuitous. 

President Wickebsha.m hoped that the paper of Mr. Hitz would be 
extensively circulated. He said that the Swiss school system resembles 
ours more than any other European system does. The Swiss schools are 
free and graded; German, French, and English schools are not so in the 
sense in which we use the words. We can learn much from the Swiss, 
especially about industrial training in connection with common schools. 
Swiss schoolmasters are accustomed to teach their boy scholars the 
rudiments of agriculture, horticulture, gardening, vine raising, &c., on 
the little fields attached to the school-houses. He would ask Mr. Hitz 
whether this is the general usage. 

Mr. Hitz. Provisions of the law in most of the agricultural cantons 
require the teacher to spend a part of his time in teaching the pupils 
the first lessons in gardening and agriculture. In the canton of Yaud, 
particularly, you will find this. We have no large towns or cities in 
Switzerland, and the people are consequently more or less grangers. 
[Laughter.] The teachers in the villages and rural districts all inhabit 
their houses rent free and have a little garden of an acre or two and 
sometimes five or six acres attached, and tliey not only work these little 
patches of ground with a view to instructing the children in the ele. 
ments of gardening, horticulture, &c., according to the taste of the 
teSiCher, but also with a view to the work of the pupils on larger tracts 
for the benefit of their communes. They have, therefore, a regular 
coarse of training in agricultural science. 

President Wigkebshajme remarked that while the boys are thus 
taught outside the school-houses, the girls are instructed in sewing, 
cutting out garments, knitting, &c. He had seen at Interlaken the 
school girls following the patterns for cutting which were drawn on the 
blackboard for their lesson; he woald not dwell on this matter of in- 
dustrial training in Switzerland so much if he were not convinced that 
it should be incorporated into our American system. He had observed 
another interesting practice in Switzerland: he had seen many parties, 
of scholars travelling with their teachers in the most beautiful and in- 
structive parts of the country. Would Mr. Hitz inform the meeting 
whether these ^^peripatetic schools" are common in his country. 

Mr. Hitz replied that it is a common custom. 

President Wickebsham thought these trips an admirable way of 
teaching children the forms and laws of nature. 

Mr. Babbinoeb asked if the Swiss are troubled by any desire of the 
girls to do what is assigned to the boys. 

Mr. Hitz. As yet we have not discovered any such tendency to ani 
alarming degree. I suppose it comes from the instruction they receive 
at home and from the example of the parents. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. BABBiNdKB could not agree eatirely with M r. Wickersham in 
wishing to add industrial departments to our comiioii schools ; although 
)ie did not think they would be practicable or desirable, he was glad to 
hear all these ideas presented and these plans discussed. People are 
becoming roused and are asking questions ; our teachers are travelling 
more than ever before. Time was, and onl^^ a few years ago, when no 
one could go abroad to travel in Europe but sickly clergymen of rich 
congregations ; but in these days we see even poor schoolmasters ran- 
ning around in Switzerland. [Laughter.] He begged the chairman's 
pardon; he did not mean to say that they are poor schoolmasters, only 
impecunious. [Laughter.] These inquiring teachers are visiting vari- 
ous parts of Europe and noticing what is going on there, and they come 
home and give us the valuable information they have gathered. It is 
one of the most encouraging signs of the times in our educational work 
that we are trying to learn from one another and from other nations. 
He favored the comparison of facts, the collection of statistics, and the 
publication of information for the public use. 

The President said that he was requested to extend a cordial invi- 
tation to the members to visit the office of the United States Boreaa of 
Education. 

Mr. C. W. Babdine, of Syracuse, IN". Y., resuming the previous dis- 
cussion, asked whether foreign countries are troubled, as our own is, 
by the prejudice among many peox)le against manual and industrial 
pursuits, which hetliought might be the result of ii^judicious education. 

Mr. HiTZ replied that the Swiss are generally too poor to become 
lawyers or physicians, nor are these professions popular. Work is es- 
teemed and almost all the children are trained to some industry ; the 
idea being to fiirnish such instruction as will enable them to become 
industrious and intelligent citizens of the community. After mentioning 
the right possessed by his countrymen to vote for the laws passed by 
the legislatures, and the importance of having intelligent voters under 
these circumstances, he alluded to the opportunities for obtaining pro- 
fessional training in Switzerland: the four universities and the military 
schools. He added that the school system of Switzerland is supervised 
by regular inspectors, appointed and paid by the government; only 
pupils of sufficient acquirements may be admitted from the lower grades 
to the university classes. 

The Pbbsident informed the Department that Dr. Bamas Sears, 
agent of the Peabody fund, would not be able to attend its meetings on 
account of important business. 

POPULAB EDUCATION IN FBANCB. 

The Pbesident then introduced Dr. E. C. Wines, secretary of the 
National Prison Association, who said: 

Mr. President, I feel gratified by your kind introduction of me to this 
»body, and by being called upon to address it^ though the honor has 
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^nite taken' me by'sslbptise;' I liave been much interested in the paper 
read by the consul general of Switzerland, of which I heard the greater 
part, as also in the discussion upon it, which has been exceedingly in- 
structive. Both the consul and the speakers have furnished many im- 
porti^nt ideas in connection with the subject of education. It is x>erfaaps 
not out of place nor foreign to ttie present purpose for me to say that 
the early part of my life was wholly devoted to the work of education. 
I spent some twenty-five years in this work, but for the last eighteen 
years I h»ve been connected with it. only so far as it belongs to the pen- 
itentiary administration of difierent countries. ' 

Education has made great, progress in prisons. This could be easily 
shown, but X do not propose to show, it now. 

I looked' a little into the subject of popular instruction in France dur- 
ing my recent, visit there, and was extremely gratified with the earnest- 
ness and activity of the government and people, and particularly of the 
city oi' Paris. I believe that I am qtiite within the bounds of truth in 
expressing the opinion that the progress made by France in the depart- 
ment of public education within the last eight years is greater, abso- 
lutely, than all the progress made in that country during the years in- 
tervening between the revolution of 1789 and that of 1870. 

The republican leaders of France feel that the very life of the repub- 
lic, its permanence, depends upon the diiiusion of popular instruction 
among the masses, and with great vigor, and great liberality too, they 
are directing their efforts to that point. They say that the country 
mustbe covered with school-houses ; that the smallest hamlet must have 
one »f its own. The country is going to build immediately 17,000 school- 
houses ; 3,000 more are to be purchased or appropriated, and 5,000 are 
to bd altered and enlarged. But how obtain the necessary funds for so 
vast a work? M. Waddington has solved that problem. In March, 
187", he submitted a bill under the provisions of which 120,000,000 francs 
(equal to $23,160,000) will be exi)ended in five years on the construction 
of school-houses. But not only is public instruction extending in breadth, 
its thoroughness is increasing in an equal ratio. 

Industrial education is also being introduced into the public schools. 
Pbin sewing has long been taught to the girls who attend the schools 
of Paris, but now, in some of the arrondissements at least, dressmaking 
has been added, and girls belonging to the working classes are taught 
to make a dress, from cutting it out to putting on the last flounce. They 
become experts in that department of labor. One excellent result has . 
ben that parents now leave their children in the public schools a year 
loiger, which is an advantage in many ways. 

The French people hold also that the acquirement of good habits in 
geieral is a matter of the first importance, and that such habits should 
bf sedulously cultivated in school. For example, the habit of economy 
tley regard as a preservative f^om many evils and a source of many 
bessiugs ; consequently, they make the school an agent in developing and 
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strengthening this virtue. The monicipality of Paris gives an annnal 
premium of 100 to 150 francs to the most diligent and best behaved child 
in every hundred in the pubUc schools. This money is put into a sav- 
ings bank, and the child is furnished with a bank book ; the monej 
therein placed to the child's credit remains in the bank until he reaches 
his majority ; his parents cannot touch it, it being made by law his per- 
sonal property. Not only that, but every child is permitted when he or 
she gets a single sou to give it to the teacher, who takes it and is obliged 
to keep an account with the child until the deposits amount to a firane; 
then the account is placed in the savings bank, and the child geis a 
bank book and keeps it. That money, as I have said, belongs to the 
child, and not to the parents, and hence many children in the pabUc 
schools are laying up a little money and at the same time acquring 
the habit of economy, which, as you know, Mr. President, is woitl more 
than the money itsel£ 

In Paris, the superintendent of public education has charge ss well 
of schools of a higher character as of the more elementaiy schools. They 
are establishing schools there for the purpose of teaching trades; they 
have one now, a very important one, at La Villette, in Paris. Oneof the 
plans adopted is to keep the child engaged for a year in leamiig the 
use of the tools most commonly employed in the working of wood iron, 
and other raw materials for manufacturing purposes, until he can^udge 
for himself what kind of mechanical work he would like best ; thei he is 
placed in a special shop, under a foreman. The course in this flchool 
lasts three years. It is in contemplation to establish other similar pro- 
fessional schools in different parts of Paris. 

The Parisians have another practice to which I wiU refer. In aiswer 
to a question put to the consul general as to whether the children h his 
country are taken out and taught in the woods and fields, among the 
trees, rocks, streams, mosses, flowera, &c., Mr. Hitz referred to audi a 
custom in Switzerland. There are five schools in Paris called snpenor 
schools of public instruction. The authorities have a system of takng 
from each of these superior public schools the fifty best scholars, as »- 
certained by examination, and the conduct comes in as well as attenti>n 
and progress in learning. The annual vacation of two months in sun- 
mer is spent by these selected pupils, under the care and guidanceof 
able professors, at some celebrated seaport, manufacturing town, or h^- 
torical city, where they carefully inspect and examine whatever objet« 
of interest and curiosity the place contains. 

I believe strongly, Mr. President, in the importance of that thinr; 
and forty-five years ago, when I was conducting the Edgehill Schol 
in New Jersey, my practice was once a month to take the whole schoL 
with all the teachers, for an entire day, into the country, where tlxr 
wandered up and down streams, rambled through the woods, gatherd 
wild flowers, &c.; and on their return I required them on the next Ic- 
ter day to give an account to their parents of the excursion, with Is 
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incidents and sports. Once in the course of each session my practice 
was to take them for two days to some neighboring town or yillage, 
and while there, as well as in going and returning, they were required 
to make close and carefiil observations under the guidance of the teach- 
ers and myself, and then, when they returned, I always gave them an 
entire day to write out the account of their observations and enjoy- 
ments, which in like manner they sent to their parents. These I looked 
upon as among the most profitable as well as agreeable of the days and 
exercises of the school. I had many students from a distance, mostly 
from the Southern States. The vacations lasted a month in the spring 
and a month in the autumn. The time was too short for them to go 
home. And there were generally half a dozen of the pupils who, under 
the protection of a teacher, went on journeys often to distant parts of 
the country; such scholars were always required to keep a journal of 
all they saw and experienced, and send it to their friends. This also 
was found extremely useful. 

I agree entirely with you, Mr. President, in the views you have ex- 
pressed, from which a friend has dissented, that some degi'ee of instruc- 
tion should be given in the industrial arts even in our common schools. 
This idea is carried out very successfully in Sweden. 

I have occupied too much time, Mr. President, and am much obliged 
for your patience and that of this learned assemblage. 

The Department then a^ourned to meet at 7.30 p. M. 

SECOND SESSION— TUESDAY EVEND^G. 

Washington, February 4, 1879. 

The Department reassembled at 7.30 p. m.. President Wickersham in 
the chair. 

The convention was tendered and accepted an invitation to visit Mr. 
Z. Bichards's Eclectic Seminary, at fTo. 1434 Q street. 

Hon. W. H. Babbingeb, of Newark, in the absence of the author, 
Hon. E. A Apgar, superintendent of public instruction for the State of 
New Jersey, read a pax>er on 

TECHNICAL EBUCATION. 

Before going to Europe the past summer I was honored with a nomi- 
nation by GU)vemor McClellan and an appointment by President Hayes 
as United States Commissioner to the Paris Exposition. I was also 
favored by General Eaton, chief of our National Bureau of Education, 
with letters of introduction to prominent educators and school officers 
in various countries. I thus enjoyed peculiar advantages in studying 
school systems abroad. 

While historical monuments, church architecture, picture galleriest 
sculpture, antiquities, museums, natural scenery, the Paris Exposition, 
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&G.J all made-demaiKjs upoQ m^rjtime,'! endeaypred to give special atten- 
tion to Earopean systems and methods of instruction) and seldom left a 
city without either visiting some of the schools or ascertaining something 
.of what was being done tor the education of the children. 

In some respects their schools resemble ours^ and in others the contra;$t 
is quite striking. 

The buildings, as a rule, are not so good as those in this coantrv*. 
Most of them have either been rented or purchased and awkwiirdly 
adapted to the uses of the school. Evei^ in Paris, the schools I visited 
were held in buildings which had not originally been erected for school 
purposes. 

Kot in a single school from London to Naples did I find the school 
furniture equal to ours. The pupils usually sit on long benches callable 
of accommodating from four to six. Some of the forms are for two 
only; in their construction, however, no attention is paid to beauty and 
but little to comfort In general, I am justified in sajing that the seaU 
and desks for pupils and teachers in the schools of Europe are no better 
than those which were in use in ours twenty-five years ago. I saw many 
schools where there were evidences of as free a use of the jackkiiife as 
the Yankee boy was ever guilty of in the days when his natural pro|>en- 
^ity in this direction was unrestrained. The blackboards I saw were 
quite inferior, and what seemed most remarkable was that only one, 
large enough for the teacher's use, was to be seen in each room. Only 
the teacher makes use of the blackboard. In this respect oar mode 
of teaching, which requires much blackboard work by the pupils, is far 
superior to foreign methods. The rooms are usually well supplied with 
maps and charts. Metric charts and apparatus are to be found in all 
|;he schools outside of England and in all departments. Small nat-aral 
history collections are occasionally seen, but usually there is a large 
museum in the city which the classes, accompanied by their teachers, 
visit, and thus some knowledge is gained of tamiliar objects in natural 
history. In this respect we in this country are sadly deficient. 

The military spirit which prevails in Europe is manifest in the schoois. 
On every occasion when I entered a room all the children rose and gave 
the military salute. This consists in gracefully raising the right ann 
and placing the hand, with the two forefingers extended, at the side of 
the forehead. Being a simultaneous and graceful movement, it is ii 
pleasant sight-. 

The schools outside of England are closed on Thursday instead of 
Saturday, as with us. There are numerous other holidays, called festal 
days, which sadly interrupt the work of education. Some are prescribed 
by the church, others by the state. In Italy scarcely a week passes 
without ope or two interrqptions of this nature. 

The studies pursued are much the same as here. In all the girls' de- 
partments instruction is given in needle and crochet work, in embroidery, 
f^nd in the making of lace. Usually one afbernoon of each week & 
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devoted to handiwork of this nature. Much attention is given to com- 
position writing, far mpre than with us. The teachers all seem to take 
si>ecial pride in showing the compositions which the pupils have written. 
In our schools, except in the higher departments, the girls and boys 
are generally taught together. In Europe this coeducation of the sexes 
is unknown ; iu all the departments, from the lowest to the highest, 
they are separated. In Paris I found a custom prevailing which I did 
not observe elsewhere : the boys are all taught by men and the girls by 
women. 

TUITIOX FEES. 

Free schools for children of all classes, such as we have in this country, 
are as a rule unknown in Europe. The terms ^^ public" and '^ free" are 
applied to their schools, but with a meaning different from that which 
belongs to them as used here. A ^< public school" is one subject to gov- 
erumeutal control; a ^^ free school" is one which, in a measure, is free 
from such restrictions and regulations as have been prescribed by the 
government. Both classes receive, assistance from the public treasury, 
but not sufficient to meet all the expenses. Tuition fees are charged in 
both. Those known as ^^ public schools" receive more aid fix>m the gov- 
ernment than those called ^^free," and hence the latter are more ex- 
l>eDsive to the patrons than the former. The proportion of expense paid 
for tuition varies in different cou^tries. In London and Paris about 
four-fifths of the Entire expense of maintaining the schools are paid by 
the government and the balance is assessed upon the parents of the chil- 
dren who attend. Last year the fees in Loudon ranged from four to 
eighteen cent<s per week for each pupil. This is about the average iu 
other countries ; in some the percentage paid as tuition is lower, and in 
some it is higher. In several of the countries the governments have 
prescribed the maximum and the minimum for thQ charges that can be 
made, and the local authorities determine the varying amounts between 
these extremes that shall be paid by the school patrons, according to 
their varying financial conditions. I found in some cases that there was 
an ascending scale of fees charged, the expense being very slight in the 
lowest departments and gradually increasing through the advancing 
grades. 

In all the countries provision is made for the free education of those 
who are unable to pay. Such children, however, are looked upon as 
pauper pupUs. Sometimes all si^ch are gathered together, and the 
school is known as a pauper school. The rule is, those who can pay, 
must. The distinction between the rich or those in moderate circum- 
stances and the very poor, is thus made unpleasantly prominent. 

Such, in brief, are a few of the observations I should make respecting 
the character and work of those schools abroad which correspond most 
nearly with our public schools ; and in making a general comparison 
that shall be limited to schools of this grade, I feel justified in saying 
that our educational systems and methods of teaching are superior to . 
those of Europe. 
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TEGRZnCAL SCHOOLS IN FRAKCE. 

There is another class of educational institutions to be fouad abroad, 
corresponding to which we have very few in this country, and in tbe 
study of which we may learn an important lesson ; I refer to technical 
schools, or schools for workmen. 

France has probably done more than any other country in fost^- 
ing technical instruction. Special schools for educating workmen aod 
artisans are found in every city throughout the republic These are so 
conducted that any one, at a trifling expense, may pursue that course of 
training which will flt him for any trade or profession he may desire 
to pursue. The schools are divided as follows : 

1. UTormal schools. — In France there are eighty-six departments ; in 
each of these there are two normal schools for the training of teach^ 
one for young ladies and the other for young men. 

2. Professional schools. — In these schools pupils flx)m twelve to six- 
teen years of age are taught to work in wood, iron, and brass. They 
are also instructed in mechanical and architectural drawing. A portion 
of the time is given to mental studies, especially to such as are in some 
wise related to the trades taught. 

3. Indmtfial schools. — Pupils are here taught the art of making tex- 
tile fabrics. Different materials are used, such as silk, wool, cotton^ 
hemp, and flax. Much attention is paid to chemistry, because of its 
importance in the art of dyeing. The most thorough instructioa is given 
in the art of designing. 

4. Schools of fins arts. — Here every focility is afforded for obtaining 
a knowledge of drawing, designing, and modelling. In this class of 
schools the instruction is limited to art as applied to industry, or to 
what is known as industrial drawing. 

5. Trade schools. — These are sometimes called apprentice schools. 
In them the ordinary trades are taught. 

These special or technical schools are supported in various ways. A 
few receive direct government aid ; some are supported by the depart- 
ments. The trade schools are generally established and maintained bj 
capitalists and manufacturers. Those interested in any particalar line 
of business will contribute the funds necessary to support a school in 
which instruction in their trade can be given, and thus many lar^e man- 
ufacturing Arms educate their own workmen. These trade schools fre- 
quently receive some assistance from the cities in which they respect- 
ively are situated. But few of the schools are entirely free. The pupiL« 
generally pay a small tuition fee, the amount thus paid, however, being 
trifling. 

These institutions may be divided, according to their supxK>rt, into fire 
classes : 

1. Government professional schools^ which receive their support from 
the government and are under the direct control of the minister of 
agriculture and commerce. 
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2. Department profemonaX schooUy which receive assistance from the 
departmeuts in which they are respectively situated. 

3. C% professional or trade schools^ which are supported in part by 
municipalities. 

4. Society trade schools^ which are controlled and supported by organ- 
ized societies of tradesmen and capitalists. 

5. Frivol trade schools, which are conducted strictly as private en- 
terprises. 

The exhibits made by these industrial schools constituted the chief 
attraction in the French educational department at the Paris Exposition. 
The exhibits consisted of articles made by the students, including draw- 
ings, models, machines, designs for textile fabrics, pottery decorations, 
la^e, jewellery, clocks, watches, &c. 

TRCHXICAL SCHOOLS IX RUSSIA.. 

The exhibit made at Philadelphia by the texshnical schools of Eussia 
suggested the establishment of the industrial department connected 
with the Institute of Technology at Boston, which has met with such 
marked success. The exhibit at Paris was much of the same character; 
it was &r more extensive, however, and many of the articles manifested 
a higher degree of workmanship. 

The Institute of Technology at St. Petersburg made an exhibit of stu- 
dents' work in wood and iron that was truly marvellous. The work- 
manship shown in the production of some of the articles was of the 
highest order. This school was founded in 1828. It has at present 
about 600 pupils. The course of instruction extends over five years. 
In the mechanical workshops the students commence with the trade 
they have chosen: they first learn the uses of the various tools and 
are taught certain test operations ; they then proceed to the modelling 
of various machines and mechanical apparatus from given designs. In 
constructing an engine or any other complicated machine, each student 
makes but a single part Any one will readily understand how accurate 
must be the workmanship and how closely the designs furnished must 
1>e followed in each case to insure a perfect agreement when those parts 
are brought together. 

The School of Trades at St. Petersburg serves as a preparatory school 
for the Institute of Technology already described. Pupils thirteen years 
of age who have completed a three years' course in a Gymnasium may 
ent«r this school. The course covers two years. Two hours each day 
are given to work in wood, two hours to work in iron, and four hours to 
study. 

An exhibit was made by the Imperial School of Techmlogyj situated 
at Moscow, an institution similar to the Institute of Technology at St. 
Petersburg. 

The Central School of Technuml Drawing at Moscow made a fine 
exhibit of designs, drawn by the pupils for painting and weaving and 
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for oniamental purposes ; also landscapes from natare, sketches of ani- 
mals from nature, copies from originals in plaster, linear drawings from 
copies and from dictation, perspective drawings, &c. 

The various exhibits of articles made by the technical schools of Rus- 
sia displayed more systematic training and a higher order of workman- 
ship than were shown in those of any other country. 

Industrial schools similar to those of France and Kussia are established 
in every city of importance throughout Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and Italy. 

TBCHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

England has done less than the Continental nations in the establish- 
ment of trade schools. In fostering schools of industrial art, however, 
no nation has done more. At the London Exhibition of 1S5L it wa.« 
revealed that England was far behind her great rival nations upon the 
Continent in the production of articles requiring skilled labor and taste. 
This was acknowledged by judges of her own appointment. Convinced 
of her inferiority, she set herself vigorously at work to recover what 
she had lost. Her first act was the establishment of the South Kensing- 
ton School. So rapidly was instruction in art as applied to industrr 
provided for and diffused among the laboring classes, that within ten 
years after the founding of this noble institution there were in saecess- 
fttl operation no less than 125 branch schools in different parts of the 
kingdom, in which instruction in industrial art was given to many thou- 
sand pupils. The results of thijs effort to give to England's artisans and 
workmen the same educational advantages those upon the continent re- 
ceived were manifest at the next great World's Exposition, held in Paris 
in 18.67. Instead of being next to the bottom in artistic production, she 
took an honorable rank among the nations which had hitherto so far 
surpassed her. This marvellous .advance, made since 1S51, stimulated 
Prance, Germany, and other nations to improve and increase their al- 
ready renowned art and trade schools. But England was not yet satis^ 
fled. She sent a commission of workmen to the Exposition of 1867, and 
the reports made, although admitting that their country took a much 
higher rank in artistic productions than she did at the Exhibition of 
1851, showed that she was not yet fully abreast of other nations. 31r. 
John Eandall, one of the commissioners, said: 

When we come to high class oruatnentation in iron, eartheaware, china, or gla^^ 
the superiority of French art is ohvious. As long as we confine ourselves to geom^- 
rical forms in hammeringf pressing, turning on the lathes, or printing on the sarfarr, 
we have no ditHculty in holding our own ; but where an intellectualiam is conceru^d. 
or a tree educated hand is required in decoration, our deficiencies become apparent 

With characteristic energy she founded more schools of t-echnical 
art, increa4:)ed her appropriations for their support, and enlarged her 
museums. On the South Kensington School of Art and Science she iu5 
exi>ended $6,000,000, and $500,000 are annually appropriated for tbt! 
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support of this institution and its branch schools and classes. The wis-' 
dom of this liberal i>olicy was manifest at the late Paris Exposition. Here 
England, in her industrial arts, was again brought into comparison with 
other nations of the world, and the showing made was one of which she' 
h<as reason io feel proud. The exhibit of stoneware made by Doulton & 
Co. was as artistic as the best produced in Germany. Bohemian or^ 
Parisian glassware is not more elegant in form, more varied in ornamen- 
tation, or more artistic in the cutting than that exhibited by several 
English firms. 

The English porcelain made by th6 Wedgewoods, Mintons, &c., is not' 
surpassed either by Dresden or Paris. Thus in stoneware, china, and 
glass — three industries in which, according to the report already quoted, 
she was behind other nations in 1867 — England is now fully equal to the 
most advanced, and in some varieties of these wares she is superior. The 
effect of her art schools was seen in other departments of fine artistic', 
work. 

These results are directly attributable, to the South Kensington School. 
This school is a grand centre for the education of the people in art as 
applied to industry. It is a noble institution, and, together with its' 
branch schoold in all parts of England, constitutes the most compre- 
hensive and best organized system of art schools in the world. The 
object of this school is to promote instruction in drawing, painting, mod-^ 
elling, and designing for architecture, manufactures, and decorations, 
especially among the industrial classes. To effect this object there are' 
connected with the department: First, a museum; second, a national 
art training school ; third, aid is granted toward the training of art 
teachers ; fourth, toward instruction in art in art schools ; fifth, toward 
teiiching drawing in art classes, and sixth, toward the teaching of ele- 
mentary drawing in elementary day schools. 

The museum contains objects collected with a view to illustrate the 
history, theory, and practical application of decorative art. It is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 

The IN'ational'Art School is at South Kensington. Its object is to train 
art instructors and to educate students in drawing, designing, and mod- 
oiling as applied to the requirements of trade and manufactures. The' 
instruction given is of the highest order, and all departments of indus- 
trial art are included in the course. Certificates are granted, which give* 
to the graduates authority to teach in any of the art schools in the 
kingdom. 

The training colleges for teachers are schools of art situated in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom for the convenience of those who desire 
to become art instructors. They receive aid from the department at 
Kensington. The amount of aid received is determined in each case by 
an examination j $2.50 are paid for each exercise of a specified grade 
successfully worked by the students. 

The schools of art are devoted entirely to instruction in artistic (lec* 
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oration; there are 143 already established. Art classes are organized 
for the purpose of giving instniction of an elementary character as a 
preparation for those who desire to enter the art schools. The number 
of such classes now in operation is 724. 

The art department encourages the teaching of drawing in all the 
elementary day schools. 

XBED OF EDUCATED WORKMEN AT HOME. 

The demand for skilled labor has increased wonderfiiUy in oar own 
country within the past few years. Until recently our manufactorers 
have had no higher ambition than to produce plain goods, such as could 
be sold for the smallest sum of money, and such as necessarily left to 
the manufacturer the smallest margin of profit. The greatest demand 
has been for goods of this class, and the producer has done but little to 
create a desire for anything better. The necessity for goods whicli are 
intended for service only will always continue, but there is a rapidly 
Increasing number of our people who require not only that an article 
purchased shall be serviceable but that it shall be au object of beauty 
also. Their houses must be elegant as well as comfortable. The fur- 
niture must be in style ; the carpets, curtains, upholstery, &c., mast all 
be in harmony ; the x)orce.lain, the glass, and the silverware must be 
graceful in form and rich in ornamentation. 

How shall this demand be satisfied f What is our true iK)licy T Shall 
our manufacturers continue to limit their productions to ordinary goods, 
and allow to foreign countries the entire monopoly of the market for 
wares which possess the artistic element t Our workmen continue too 
much in their accustomed grooves, and for want of sufficient breadth of 
knowledge are continually making mistakes, wasting material, and los- 
ing opportunities of trade. Goods of high artistic merit are being 
imported which should be made in this country ; designs are secured 
abroad which ought to be produced here, and, to a degree which i.< 
•humiliating, we have become a nation of copyists. Designers come from 
Europe and occupy places in our manufacturing establishments at good 
wages which ought to be filled by our own people. With rare excei»- 
tions, the skilled workmen and artisans in this country are foreigners. 
What we need is a style of ornamentation for the goods we produce 
which shall be original and which shall have characteristics peculiar tu 
this country. This we cannot hope for till we give our workmen aii 
opportunity to acquire a technical education. The importance of estab- 
lishing technical schools in this country, similar to those in Europe, 
must be apparent to all who have given any attention to the subjtvt. 
Without such schools, it is impossible for us to enter into succe^fal 
competition with other nations. We have the enterprise and capital 
necessary to produce goods as fine as can be made in any coantrr. 
What was said of England fifteen years ago as to her inferiority to other 
nations in artistic productions is true of America to-day. If we, how- 
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ever, are as wise as England has been, in establishing schools of art and 
indnstry, we can make equally rapid strides, and what is said of Eng- 
land to-day may fifteen years hence be equally true of our .own country. 

We need skilled labor, and skilled labor must be educated. There 
are instances where ignorant persons have become skilled workmen, but 
they are rare. Tlie rule is that the ignorant constitute our rude work- 
men, while those whose minds have been disciplined and trained as well 
as their hands become skilful. 

The introduction of machinery is producing a revolution in all the 
ordinary trades. Whatever can be done without brains is being done 
by the brainless machine. For all kinds of work so uniform in it« char- 
acter that there is no occasion for the exercise of discrimination and 
judgment, the machine can do much better than man. It is uniform ili 
its movements, and the results are uniform. The machine does not 
lessen the demand for labor; it only changes the character of that labor. * 
It makes labor more dignified and respectable. It does that which it 
requires simply brute force to accomplish, and leaves for man only that 
which calls for the exercise of his superior mind. One machine may be 
niiwie to do the work of several men. K these men are grossly ignorant, 
the chances are they will be unable to adapt themselves to this change 
of circumstances by doing some other kind of work, and thus, because 
of their ignorance, they are thrown out of employment. That machine, 
however, has created a demand for at least an equal number of work- 
men, but they must possess more intelligence and more skill. It came 
into existence through the inventive genius of a superior mind ; it was 
made by skilful workmen ; it requires intelligence to tend it and keep 
it in repair; some one must prepare the work for it, and some one must 
come after to finish, care for, and dispose of the product of its move- 
ments. 

The use of machinery must increase until every species of labor which 
requires simply physical strength, without intelligence, will be done by 
some combination of the mechanical forces. The better pdrtion of the 
laboring class, instead of regretting this change, should rejoice to see 
it brought about. It is only rude, uneducated labor which has anything 
to fear, and if we can convert this into that which is skilled and edu- 
cated, we have taken from labor that which degrades and given to it 
that which dignifies. The laborer who shows you in the article he pro- 
duces the stamp and evidence of his own intelligence, if that which he 
has made is the result, in some measure, of his own thoughts and genius, 
<;ominands your respect. What he has made has been a source of pleas- 
ure to him, and he takes pride in the thought that it will be a source of 
gratification to others. 

That system of education is best which trains the hand to some useful 
employment and the mind to intelligent activity. Headwork and hand- 
work should go together. We need scholarly workmen as well as expert 
scholars. When the fingers become obedient to the will of a presiding 
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intelligence, they are the interpreters of thought. It is essential to the 
highest prosperity of the country that workmen shall advance in intelli- 
gence with all other classes in the community. In this connection the 
important question arises, How shall we supply the demand for skilW 
labor I 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

Ai)prenticeship as it was known in this country twenty years ago now 
scarcely exists. The American youth are not learning tnwles. The 
decay of apprenticeship is undoubtedly du^to the fact that, as a system, 
it alone is not of such a character as to furnish skilled workmen. Tljt 
principal reasons are the following: 

First* The young man seeking to learn a trade may be ai>i>rentietil 
to an inferior workman, and the pupil, like the teacher, becomes a bungler. 
If the master is not a skilful workman, it is scarcely within the raii;;e 
of possibilities that those i)laced in his charge will become such. 

Second. The employer is frequently too much engrossed in the gen 
eral management of his business to give much attention to the training 
of the apprentice, and the journeyman frequently entertains a feeling ol 
jealousy. He does not consider that he is under any obligation ti* 
teach his own peculiar methods and thus increase competition witb 
himself. Thus the apprentice is left too much to himself. He acquirt^ 
bungling ways of doing his work, and these ways not being oorrecti»l 
become habits. 

Third. If the apprentice becomes skilful in doing any particulai 
kind of work belonging to the trade he is learning, the master is likely 
to keep him busy at this, because he finds it more profitable, and th^^ 
other operations are neglected. 

Fourth. The apprentice receives no mental training. As has alreaily 
been remarked, to make a skilful workman the mind must be educate*: 
as well as the hands. The educated workman requires little supervs 
sion; he readily comprehends instruction ; he reads valuable works i>ei 
taining to his line of business; he adopts new methods with ease; h 
knows the nature of the material with which he works ; he has a ele.ii 
comprehension of the results he desires to accomplish, and his efiort- 
are directed by intelligent judgment. 

Apprenticeship is almost as much a thing of the past in Europe as i' 
this country. There, however, something better has taken its pla*^. 
Schools are everywhere established where the trades are taught. Thenr 
schools are adapted to the industrial wants of the localities where tl^ . 
are situated. There is scarcely a city or town in Europe in which tbri- 
is one prevailing industry that has not its school where that sx>*-*^i^'' 
is taught. There are schools for weaving, for glass making, for pottri} 
making ; for carpenters, for maehinists, for cabinet makers, for clock ai? 
watch makers, for lace makers, for jewelers, &c., through the enti  
range of industries. In these schools a portion of the time is givcfu ■• 
labor, under the constant supervision of skilled workmen, and a innti* 
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to the study of those subjects which are closely allied to the industry 
taught. Drawing occupies a prominent place in all of them. 

While the apprenticeship system as the sole means of learning a trade 
is rapidly disappearing in Europe, a modification of that system to in- 
clude technical instruction is common. Both in Germany and Austria, 
employers in all large centres of industry coutiibute toward the support 
of technical schools and they offer inducements to their apprentices to 
attend. It is quite common in Germany for the masters to stipulate in 
the indentures of their apprentices that they shall attend these schools 
a certain number of hours every week. An important law pre^^ails 
there, which makes it necessary for a workman to receive a master's 
certificate before he can take an apprentice. In Austria the law is such 
that every apprentice is obliged to attend an evening school for techni- 
cal instruction at least one year during his term of indenture. A similar 
division of the time of the apprentice between the school and the shop 
is also, quite common in France and England. 

The present demand for novelty and variety in design and ornamenta- 
tion is 80 great that every nation and every age are placed under contri- 
bution. The style of ornament peculiar to the Chinese and Japanese 
is eagerly sought for; the enormous numbers of articles brought by the 
Piince of Wales from India furnish almost an endless variety of forms 
and figures for ornament; the late discoveries made by Dr. Schliemann 
at Mycenae have furnished designs of great value; Egypt and Persia 
contribute styles two thousand years old; Etruscan vases are copied. 
To adapt all these various styles of ornamentation to modern uses 
requires ingenious artisans. 

We are willing to pay for that which affords pleasure to any one of the 
five senses; we will pay the most, however, for that which pleases the 
eye. Addison observ^es, in one of his essays, " Our sight is the most 
perfect and delightful of all the senses." " There is nothing,'' he re- 
marks in another essay, " which makes its way more directly to the soul 
than beauty.'' The commercial value of beauty is without limit. The 
value of raw material is increased in exact proportion as skilled labor is 
expended upon it in the production of articles of use and beauty. This 
increased demand for artistic work is seen in all branches of industrv, 
and it is evidence of a higher culture of the American people and of an 
increased appreciation of the beautiful. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

No attempt, in my judgment, shoidd be made to ingraft a course of 
technical instruction upon the public school curriculum. Technical in- 
struction requires the workshop : the introduction of manual labor into 
our public schools would be exceedingly unwise. The period children 
usually attend public school is between the ages of six and sixteen. 
Here are ten years given to the public school to accomplish its mission, 
and there is quite enough for it to do without enlarging its sphere. The 
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I 
studies compreliended in the ordinary school course are fundamental 

and important, and should be mastered by alL The mind is susceptilile 

of training sooner than the hands. The child has learned a langua^^t^ 

before he is five years old, and at the age of ten he may become a good 

reader. At the age of twelve, if properly taught, he is quite expert in 

figures ; he can describe much of the surface of the earth, and has con 

siderable knowledge of other subjects. But little could be done during: 

this period in teaching the child the skilful use of any of the tools 

required in shaping wood and iron. The attempt to teach the child a 

trade during the years belonging to the ordinary public school course 

must prove a failure. His mental training is greatly interfered with, 

and nothing is accomplished in technical instruction that could not be 

done with far better results after the public school course is completed. 

The child who expects to commence a course of technical training at 

the age of sixteen, needs all the mental culture in the fundamental 

branches of knowledge which the public school can give him before he 

reaches that age. 

A child after leaving the public school is better able to choose the 

trade he proposes to follow than before. At school he may be taught 

the printer's trade, and after he leaves it he concludes to learn the art 

of manufacturing silk goods, which he desires to follow as his business 

of life. It would have been much better for that young man if the time 

given to setting type in school had been spent in acquiring a more 

thorough knowledge of arithmetic, geography, and grammar, for they 

all are more closelv related to the business he has selected for himself 

than the art of printing. Let the public school, therefore, fulfil its 

mission ; let all the children gathered therein receive the best mental 

training the most competent teachers can give them, and then let them 

have the advantages of such technical instruction as will best prepare 

them for some useful occupation in life. 

DRAWING. 

Although technical instruction requires special schools, there is one 
branch of study which underlies all the mechanic arts, and which can 
and should constitute a part of public school education — this is draw- 
ing. A knowledge of drawing is important for every one, inclndhi*: 
l)rofessional men as well as mechanics. Its practical uses cannot 1h» 
enumerated. Little children are usually fond of the exercise, and natun 
seems thus to suggest early instruction in this branch. It should K- 
continued as a daily study, if possible, throughout the child's entiiv 
l)ublic school course. 

This subject receives much more attention in the schools of Enivpt 
than in those of this country. In all technical instruction it holds an 
important place, and those who intend to be artisans devote one-fourtL 
of their time to this branch. Ko class of special schools in EnrojK* i^ 
so numerous as those in which art as applied to industry is taught. I • 
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Belgium, a country with a population somewhat greater than that of the 
State of jSfew York, there are no less than 319 such schools. In France 
the number reaches nearly 1,000. In Fans there are several hundred. 
Nearly everything in the mechanic arts is made from a drawing. The 
building, the bridge, the machine, &c., must be drawn upon paper 
before their construction begins. Kot only is a knowledge of drawing 
necessary for the draughtsman, but the workman must understand the 
art, otherwise he is unable to interpret the drawings which are placed 
in his hands. 

The artist who produces an original design or ornament, one which 
pleases the eye, is a producer. He has given us something which before 
had no existence. That something has its value. A piece of carpet or 
a lace window curtain with rich designs interwoven will command 
ten times the price of others which, although just as serviceable, are 
without ornament. 

Not only is the artist needed to furnish designs for expensive wares, 
but even in the manufacture of the cheapest goods there is a constant 
demand for new patterns and figures. The lady in humble circum- 
stances who buys calico for her dress and pays five cents a yard 
selects that which in color and design best pleases her eye. The same 
discrimination is made in purchasing wall paper which costs ten cents 
a roll. 

That which is recommended as an important branch of study in our 
public schools is what is known as industrial drawing or art applied to 
industry. It is quite different from the kind of drawing too frequently 
taught, which consists simply in picture making. A printed picture is 
placed before the child, and he is required to copy it. While it is pos- 
sible that some benefit may result from this practice, it is extremely 
doubtful if the good accomplished is a fair return for the time expended. 

SUPPORT OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. . 

Those who are benefited by the establishment of technical schools 
should contribute toward their supi)ort. The state is interested in the 
development of its industries and in making as many of its citizens pro- 
ducers of wealth as possible. Its true policy, therefore, is to encourage 
the formation^ of such schools by liberal appropriations. Manufacturers 
derive benefit from the labor of skilled workmen, and they can well 
alfbrd to contribute toward the support of the schools required to train 
them. Such schools need not be free; tuition fees may be charged, 
and thus the pupils, in return for the benefit they receive, may bear a 
l)ortion of the exi)ense. 

CONCLUSION. 

I am satisfied that we in this country have the best public school sys- 
tem in the world. We furnish better facilities to the whole people for 
ac'quiring a fundamental education than any other country. There is 
no excuse for any of our children growing up in ignorance of the com- 
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moil or ordinary branches of knowledge. We have good colleges and 
professional schools also. Any one, after completing his pnblic school 
course, can avail himself of the advantages of these higher institutions 
of learning, and thus prepare himself for any of the learned professions. 
The class unprovided for are those who should become tradesmen in 
some department of industry, and this class includes a large percentage 
of the boys attending oiir public schools. Their school course termi- 
nates probably at the age of fifteen. Between that age and inanhoo<l 
the trade must be learned, if at all. They are unable to find places as 
apprentices, and without trade schools to attend they are left lielpless. 
The consequence is that they are led astray by the temptations to evil 
ways which naturally beset the idle during this most critical period of 
their existence, and thus they frequently become burdens on societj'. 

In Europe the educational work had its beginning at the top in the 
founding of the higher institutions of learning, and the progress has 
been downward. The establishment of public schools in some of the 
countries is quite recent. In this country we began at the bottom by 
first establishing the lower schools for the public, and our progress must 
be upward. In this we derive an important advantage. I heard it 
frequently remarked while abroad that the chief difficulty they had to 
contend with in technical -schools was the fact that the pupils too fn* 
quently came without sufficient preparation in the fundamental branches 
of knowledge. In this country our public schools will render important 
and valuable service in preparing the young for industrial traiiung. 

With the establishment of technical schools we prepare this large and 
important class for useful and honorable employment, and we supply 
tlie trades with skilled workmen. Thus the circle of our educational 
institutions will be made complete, and the obligations of the state to 
tlie whole people will be fulfilled. 

The President began the discussion of Mr. Apgar's paper. He 
tliought our educators should ask themselves whether our instruction 
ha§ enough of the industrial element. Can we learn anything from for- 
eign systems ? Can we and should we give industrial training in our 
common schools I Will it be possible to introduce industrial traininj: 
into our normal school courses, so that the teachers may learn how ti> 
instruct their pupils in this subject? Can we, in our graded schools. 
substitute some technical or industrial training for a part of the i>resent 
course of study f 

Mr. J. M. Wilson, of Washington, protested against Mr. Apgar < 
opinion as to the advisability of ingrafting industrial training on tht* 
common scJiool system, where, more than elsewhere, habit-s of indnstr> 
should be taught; he believed that the public school should train it- 
pupils to be useful ; he thought ten a proper age to begin this training. 

Mr. Barringer, of Newark, who read IVIr. Apgar's paper, tliou<rbt 
it somewhat misunderstood. Mr. Apgar believes that the time 
given to elementary studies is better spent thus than if devot^l t-* 
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acquiring manual skill with tools. The industrial schools of Europe are 
not public schools, as we understand the term, but technical schools. 
They are not [ree schools ; no one is admitted into them till an element- 
ary school course has been completed. Our schools should not train 
artisans, but should so guide our pupils' minds as to make them logical, 
acute, and energetic, and thus fit them to go on into business, trades, or 
professions afterward. Let us avoid hasty changes ; the workshops of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are an instance of a hasty 
and costly experiment which has disappointed our expectations. In 
response to inqumes as to whether there are in Europe schools for the 
industrial training of girls as well as of boys and at what age children, 
enter these schools, Mr. Barringer said that Mr. Apgar's article men- 
tioned thirteen to sixteen years as the usual age for entering technical 
schools. There are some schools for teaching girls weaving, lace mak- 
ing, &c., but >they are not so common as schools for boys. 

Prof. Z. Richards, oi Washington, thought there should be simul- 
taneous and coordinate instruction of hand and body and brain ; he 
believed that this training should begin very early in the child's life. 
Great care against overworking either the mental or the physical powers 
should be taken; he would alternate a half hour of mental labor with 
another of occupation suita>ble to the age and sex of the pupil. 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 

Mrs. Louise Pollock, of Washington, D. C, then read a paper *on 
'^The free Kindergarten and Kindergarten training." 

The subject of combining industrial education with the mental train- 
ing given in our public schools is in perfect harmony with the Kinder- 
garten philosophy, which aims to utilize three years of the child's life at 
a time when, as a general thing, he receives no systematic training what- 
ever. The Kindergarten attempts to utilize these years in such a way 
that not only the child's entreaty for " something to do," or some one to 
play with, shall be satisfactorily responded to, but that at the same 
time he may also, unconsciously to himself, receive lessons with his toys 
which are calculated to make him familiar with the first elements of 
geometry, drawing, &c., together with the first important exercises in 
mechanical skill conducive to accuracy of execution. 

While the general use of machinery relieves man of much drudgery 
in work, it makes greater demands for dexterity and skilful manipula- 
tion in art and mechanics; therefore the most important exercises in 
Frobel's Kindergarten method of instruction are for the hands, as they 
are the most important tool of man. Without this early exercise, the 
elasticity of the hand is lost in a great measure ; the muscles do not gain 
sufficient flexibility and strength to meet the demands of higher artistic 
work without an immense amount of exercise and drill at a later period 
of life, when time maj^ be more advantageously employed in cultivating 
intellectual attainments. Then, again, nothing marks noble freedom 
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more than the free and graceful use of the hands and arms ; a person 
with an untrained and neglected body uses the whole arm with awkward 
elbow, not knowing what to do with it ; and the hands of the poor are 
usually stiff and clumsy, though they serve to earn their daily bread- 
A teacher of elocution once expressed to me her satisfaction that popu- 
lar attention is being drawn to the early exercising of tlie hands and 
arms, for she had seen young men whom she was teaching try so hard 
to overcome the stiffness and awkwardness of these limbs that she felt the 
greatest pity for them owing to their lack of that ease and grace which 
ought to be the possession of every human being. The necessity for 
making use of early childhood in order to meet the demand for men and 
women who know and can do is making itself felt more and more, Fto- 
bel's systematic plays and occupations not only aim at this physical 
training, but also at the developiment of mind and soul, thus preventing 
vacancy of mind — the worst enemy of morality and childish innocence. 

So well recognized is its elevating influence on the morals of the rising 
generation that the Austrian Government makes attendance in the Kin- 
dergarten obligatory. The great reason why Kindergarten have not 
thus far been more generally adopted in our public schools and charita- 
ble institutions is the expense of the materials, &c., at first (though we 
can prove that this is a great economy in the end), and the lack of well 
trained Christian Kindergarten teachers, as well as the ignorance as to 
the saving influence of Kindergarten and the great amount of crime 
and misery their general adoption would surely prevent. This want of 
information exists even among those whom providence has favored witli 
large fortunes, with which they might, like the family of Professor 
Agassiz, establish charity Kindergarten. 

As I wrote lately to Miss Peabody, the president of the American 
Frobel Union, the children of the rich need the Kindergarten even more 
than those of the middle grades of society, not so much because they 
also need the mental and i)hysical training given in the Kindergarten, 
but their children are thrown more into the society of nursery maids 
than those of the clerk, the minister, or the artisan. These latter chil- 
dren may thus learn at their own firesides the beautiful lesson of self- 
forgetfulness, cheerful obedience, and pleasure in labor. While to the 
children of the poor and lowest grades their elevation is in proportion 
to the depth from which they have been raised, to the offspring of the 
rich the Kindergarten is the very paradise of childhood pervaded by 
love, the atmosphere of heaven. But while we are waiting for the 
public mind to awaken and demand the free Klindergarten, would it not 
be well to make a beginning by giving to the young ladies in our normal 
schools (or at least to half of them) three or four lectures a week in 
the theoretical and practical application of the Elindergarten philosophy^ 
which seeks, through systematized play and occupation, to educate tlji* 
mental, physical, and moral or affectional nature of the young child 
^^'ith equal care, for are they not of equal importance! 
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Many valuable reforms have already been adopted in our public schools, 
and if we should give to the normal scholars the Elndergarten training, 
they would be enabled to introduce some of its valuable features into 
the present school system ; thus, when the Kindergarten finally becomes 
a free institution, we should have a corps of trained teachers all ready 
to enter upon their field of labor, 

The blocks, both cubes and oblongs, as well as the sticks, the Kinder- 
garten drawing, and some of the other occupations would form an 
admirable substitute to occupy the time now given to primary arith- 
metic. The lessons would not only be more simple and pleasing, but 
would lead to a clearer comprehension of numbers also. Another hour 
devoted to the cultivation of the child's moral and physical nature by 
means of musical movement plays, stories, or learning of verses, &c., 
would still leave an hour or more to reading and writing, which is enough 
for a child to study during his first year of school. The experiment of 
combining Kindergarten methods with the primary school instruction 
was snccessfnlly tried in Allston, Mass., by Miss Susie Pollock, of Wash- 
ington, who received her Kindergarten training in Berlin, Prussia, in 
1869, and with myself is now associate principal of the Kindergarten 
INormal Institute of Washington. This school at Allston grew to be 
such a centre of attraction that every available place was filled with 
little pupils (eighty). But the insuflftciency of the remuneration for the 
amount of work done, without assistants, led Miss Pollock to give up 
this school to come to Washington, where a larger salary was offered 
by privat-e individuals. 

The problem of expense has been satisfactorily solved in St. Louis, 
where 50 free Kindergarten are in successful operation. The salaries ' 
range from $500 to $800 a year. The teachers are not appointed by 
the school committee, but by the lady from whom they received their 
diplomas, and who is therefore best able to know their qualifications. 
The assistants in these free Kindergarten are not paid ; they are either 
graduates or students who are very glad to obtain i>ractical experience 
in teaching. Many mothers also volunteer to assist, for the sake of 
learning through apprenticeship how to use the system in their own 
families. The St. Louis school committee affirms that to have added 
the Kindergarten to the schools already provided proves an economic 
measure, not only by inducing habits of regularity and industry, but 
also because it has been proved that the Kindergarten saves two years 
of the primary school work and gives two additional years to the gram- 
mar school period ; an important fact, when it is taken into considera- 
tion that nine-tenths of the children have only three years of school at 
most, and, if they can have the Kindergarten, they will have four or 
five years of school life. 

Let us not object, then, to the introduction of public Elindergarten 
on economic grounds ; for the arts and industries of our country will 
undoubtedly receive a new impetus, through the taste thus acquired 
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for symmetry, the practical application of numbers to things^ and the 
familiar handling and use of the fundamental forms in geometry, with 
the clay modelling, and the second gift, the sphere cylinders and cube, 
as well as with the play with all the various triangles, &c.^ There can be 
no doubt that much of the money which has to be expended for reform 
schools now will be saved to the State ; for the people^s Kindergarten 
will prevent crime, and prevention is always better and cheaper than cure. 

Dr. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, after alluding to the diflferent 
extreme views expressed in the two papers just read and during the 
discussion following, said that hie thought it a mistake to refuse to do 
anything for a child's education until he is sixteen years of age. Refer- 
ring to the limit of fourteen years of age, often fixed as the end of com- 
mon school life, he ascribed the selection of that age to the fact that a 
IsifW was passed in Massachusetts many years ago providing for a cen- 
sus of the school children between the ages of five and fifteen. That 
circumstance has led many to suppose that fifteen was assumed as t-he 
time at which the common school life should end ; such, however, is not 
the case. He did not think that trade shops could be introduced into 
schools where pupils are not more than fifteen or sixteen years of age; 
the venerable Dr. Wise, who was thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject, did not think so either. Without applying or wishing to apply 
what he was about to utter to any gentleman present, he would say that 
theoretical discussions of such a topic as this surprised him. Is there 
a single school in this country in which trades are taught f He doubted 
it. Are such schools common abroad ? He doubted it. Last summer 
he read a long article in a Philadelphia newspaper describing a common 
school in which industrial trades are taught, the writer intimating that 
• schools of the kind are common in Paris. 

Dr. Philbrick also alluded to the scheme for a " developing school," 
advocated by a Boston gentleman, the purpose of which he could not 
learn even from those favoring the idea. These he mentioned as theo- 
ries ; he would add that the common schools are often injured by the 
hasty and injudicious remarks of distinguished m6n. Some time ago 



» See " Education by Hand," in Harper's Magazine for February, 1879. "The systt^m 
in use in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston runs through aU prac- 
ticable courses, and rests upon the doctrine that the education of the hand ia coordi- 
nate with the education of the mind. # « « What, then, would be the iiatnr.iI 
relation of handwork and headworkf Plainly, as the faculty of observation pn- 
coiles that of reflection, the student in the earlier part of his course would use h'* 
hands and his eyes more — that is, would give a larger proportion of his time to anv 
manipulatory work than in the later processes. • » • xhe public schools givf 
a mental training which ought to make one a better workman who waits until he has 
pa-ssed through them before applying himself to an art, yet the public schools fQ5lt^r 
also a disinclinatiou to manual labor. * ** * Manual instruction as an element I'l 
common school education finds a singular alliance with the Kindergarten methoti. 
which is also parsing through its experimental phase, and demanding recognition in 
our public schools." 
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the whole country was informed that Mr. Wendell Phillips had charged 
the schools with sending their pupils into the world without the ability 
even to read. On asking Mr. Phillips why he had said this, he learned 
that a servant girl in the family had been found unable to read. Whether 
the girl had ever been to school at all was doubtful ; but this remark was 
quite as well founded as many others reported in the papers. 

Before making sudden or sweeping changes in our subjects and meth- 
ods of instruction we need more information. There are great practical 
difficulties in the way of any attempt to teach trades in schools. The 
school in the Rue de Tournefort in Paris is an example of faulty theory 
I'esulting badly in practice. He saw there boys of twelve or fourteen 
who were trying to use planes and sledgehammers which they were not 
able- to handle, and weakly girls who were wearing out body and brain 
in labor entirely unsuited to their age and condition. It was all wrong. 

After alluding to various other theories, respecting the non-use of 
text books, the reform of spelling, &c., Dr. Philbrick concluded by hop- 
ing that the department would devote itself to the live questions of the 
day, such a« the wisdom of the common practice of selecting teachers 
for short terms of service, &c. 

JVIr. Joseph M. Wilson thought the union of industrial with com- 
mon school education inevitable at an early day, and therefore emi- 
neutly a live question. 

After a few general remarks, 

Mr. Barbinger, of Newark, N. J., continued the discussion. He 
believed in the tnith of Mrs. Pollock's remarks about the importance 
of Kindergarten training as an aid in subsequent industrial training, 
but he feared that the movement was, in many places, in the hands of 
immature and injudicious girls, who understood neither their work nor 
themselves. He thought the only practicable solution of the problem 
at present is to advocate the teaching of useful and beneficial things, 
such as drawing; and he told how, in his own city, the introduction of 
lessons in drawing, on two days of each week, in place of the usual writ- 
ing lesson, has so vastly improved the writing of the pupils that it has 
excited universal and favorable comment. 

Dr. Philbrick remarked that the industrial teaching in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology at Boston was directed to training the 
boys to use tools, but not to learn trades ; this is entirely practicable, 
but x)erhaps not advisable if the funds are insuflBcient. 

IVlr. Joseph M. Wilson insisted that a school combining industrial 
-with ordinary training is in operation in Paris. The advocates of this 
scheme wished to train the physique as well as the mind of the child 
from an early age. 

Dr. Philbrick said that it is not practicable to teach boys under 
fourteen the carpenter's or the blacksmith's trade. 

Mr. Wilson said that just as class rooms are now used in which to 
teach reading, writing, &c., they might be used to teach carving, model- 
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ling, drawing, setting type, weaving, &c. Of conrse this would be ex 
pensive at first; but it would produce better results. Out of 10,000 per- 
sons committed to reformatories and penitentiaries in Pennsylvama. 
8,000 could read and write ; but only 560 had received any industrial 
training of any sort. 

Dr. Philbrick admitted that carving and drawing are fit subject.^ 
for instruction ; he had perhaps not caught Mr. Wilson's meaning at 
first. The present difficulty is that we do not have teachers or mean:^ 
for teaching drawing, modelling, &c. 

After further remarks by Messrs. Luckey of Pittsburgh, Deery, Dixon 
of Allegheny City, and Maris of the West Chester (Pa.) Xormal School, 

President Wiokersham said that the penitentiary statistics quoted 
by Mr. Wilson need explanation. It had been asserted in the news- 
Ijapers that the teaching of the public schools does not tend to prevent 
but to produce crime, and that most of our criminals have been pupils 
of the common schools. He had investigated these statements and the 
statistics quoted, and had found that these criminals who were reiK)rtetl 
able to read and write could barely do so ; many thought they had at- 
tended school somewhere, at some time, perhaps for a few days or weeks; 
surely the conclusions drawn from such data are wrong. He next 
sketched the proposed State home for neglected and friendless children ; 
this is to have twenty acres of land attached thereto; there are to In* 
shops also. The question of guarding against idleness and crime is oije 
closely connected with the question of preventing ignorance. The ol»l 
world had not succeeded in solving it yet. He believed that neither the 
school in the Eue de Toumefort nor that in the Rue de la Villette is 
a success. 

Dr. Philbrick said they are not successful as yet financially. The 
Villette school is practicable, the other is not. 

Mr. Smith, superintendent of schools, Syracuse, N. Y., gave an inter- 
esting account of the origin and progress of the sewing schools in that 
city. The benevolent people some time ago found much destitution and 
misery; they solicited and obtained work for several hundred i>oor 
women from the merchants of the city, but shortly afterward they foim<l 
that most of these persons had been discharged because they did not 
know how to sew. To remedy this condition of things, these poor 
w^omen were invited to come to a sewing school which was organixeil 
for them, but this also failed. Then, two years ago, the ladies obtainal 
from the city board of education the privilege of using the public school 
houses of the city for an hour and a half every Saturday afternoon ; tbt 
ladies supplied the teachers, and invited all girls over seven years or 
age who wished to learn sewing to come and be taught. This work \^a< 
an immediate and growing success, and has gone on ever aince. Th^ 
course of instruction is from the simple and easy to the more lutriciUf 
and difficult parts of the art; the success hafi been most satisfactor*. 
Mr. Smith concluded as follows: The ladies who inaugurated tlui 
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work asked the board of education to take up the matter and carry it 
oil as a part of the common school education ; but for want of means 
we have requested the ladies to continue^ until we can relieve them. I 
wish you could come to Syracuse and see how this work is going on. 
This may not be teaching the trades, but it is teaching these little girls 
what their mothers cannot do to-day ; it is teaching them the skilful use 
of their fingers, judgment in cutting out their garments, how to mend a 
tear and put on a patch neatly. It may not be teaching them tailoring, 
but it is teaching these girls to know just what they will want to know 
when they shall have families of their own. This is the kind of indus- 
trial work I favor. I am not in favor of teaching shoemaking, plas- 
tering, blacksmithing, ©r any other trade in the common schools, but I 
am in ^vor of teaching boys how to handle tools of any kind skilfully. 
Xow, by the way, I think moulding a good thing to be taught in the 
schools, as well as drawing, how to manijiulate moistened sand and 
work it into the best shape and form ; such things as these are what we 
need. I believe in making the hands skilful as well a« the mind. 

The President announced that the hour for adjournment had arrived ; 
and, on motion of Mr. Wilson, of Washington (at 10.10 p. m.), the De- 
l>artment adjouifned until Wednesday at 9.30 A. M. 

THIED SESSIOlSf— WEDNESDAY MOENING. 

Washington, February 5, 1879. 

The Department met pursuant to adjournment, and was called to order 
by the president, Mr. WickeraJiam. 

The President. I desire to announce to the Department the diflferent 
coinmittees,^as follows : 

Xjegislative committee, — M. A. l^ewell, Maryland ; W. T. Harris, Mis- 
souri ; J. D. Philbrick, Massachusetts ; George J. Luckey, Pennsylva- 
nia ; G. J. Orr, Georgia. 

Executive committee, — J. O. Wilson, District of Columbia; T. M. Mar- 
shall, West Virginia ; Isaac N. Carleton, Connecticut ; L. H. Duliug, 
Pennsylvania ; W. A. Mowry, Rhode Island. 

Committee on resolutions, — W. H. Barringer, Kew Jersey; John Han- 
cock, Ohio ; Henry Houck, Pennsylvania ; Richard L. Carne, Virginia ; 
J. H. Piper, Illinois. 

Committee on invitations, — S. M. Etter, Illinois; Edward Smith, New 
York ; C. E. Hovey, District of Columbia. 

Hon. J. Obmond Wilson, of Washington, invited all who remained 
ill the city on the following day to attend the forthcoming meeting of 
the school teachers of the District of Columbia, in the Congregational 
Church. 

At the request of the TTnited States Commissioner of Education, the 
committee on legislation was instructed to examine and report upon the 
condition, plans, work, and needs of the Bureau of Education. « 

Hon. Wniiam Windom, United States Senator from the State of Min- 
nesota, was then introduced and briefly addressed the Department. 
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THE NEEDS OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 

Hon. GusTAVus J. Obr, ll.d., State school commissioner of GeorgUu 
then read the following papef : 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the Department : The subject a< 
signed me, viz, " The needs of education in the South,'' is a large one. 
and I fear that I shall not be able to do it justice. To acquire the in 
formation necessary to a thorough discussion of it, demanded flax mcin- 
time than that left me by the official duties pressing upon me. I hav • 
given it, however, such thought as I could, and I shall endeavor to makt* 
the best presentation of it possible under the circumstances. In what I 
have to say I shall speak with entire candor, and the views preseotel 
shall have at least one merit, that of sincerity and honesty. Tlie tT... 
sections of our common country never will be able to underst^d each 
other properly until their representative men, upon all occasions whiih 
may bring them together, shall learn to deal with one another in a spirit 
of frankness. Liberality is of the essence of learning, and true cultjuv 
has no more distinctive mark than large heartedness and breadth ot 
views. I found this general statement illustrated in the reception given 
me by this body twelve months ago, and the manner of my reception 
then emboldens me to open my heart fully to you now. 

EARLY PROVISIONS FOR UIGUER EDUCATION. 

In order to understand the educational needs of the South, it will "In 
necessary to have some understanding of the educational condition ot 
that section, and in order to take this latter fully into the niiud it wil. 
be necessary' to take a rapid review of the history of educational etfoit 
in the Southern States from the earliest times down to the late unhappv 
war. This is the more necessary as the two civilizations (the ante-bellum 
and post-bellum) are distinct, and to understand the one requires s()iuc 
l)revious knowledge of the other. The opinion has had T\ide curivncy 
that in educational achievement the South has always been very far ^^ 
hind other sections of the Union. If what I have to say shall have tl. 
effect of modifying this opinion I feel that I shall thereby have renden 
some service to the cause of truth. At the time the present Gemni: 
Government was formed, five of the original thirteen States forming i: 
were Southern States, viz, Maryland, Virginia, ]!^orth Carolina. Sinr . 
Carolina, and Georgia. All of the other Southern States were offsluH»*< 
fi'om these, and were, in the main, peopled by emigrants from the n 
original Southern States. In most of these States provision was ea: . 
made, either by the State itself, by private individuals incorporat^nl 
companies, or by the different religious denominations, and, in soii 
cases, by all of these different agencies, for the higher education, inclr.' 
ing under that phrase the instruction usually given in academies, b:^ 
schools, and colleges. I am fully conversant with educational eft'ort 
my own State, and as what was done educationally in Georgia in at)*- 
bellum times was almost identical with the educational. achievement • ' 
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every other Southern State, I feel that I cannot better represent the 
ante-bellum educational work of the South than by going a little into 
the details of Greorgia educational history! Permit me, then, to give a 
brief educational sketch of my own State. To do this, let me first pre- 
sent succinctly our educational legislation ; and first as to the funda- 
mental law : Georgia had before the war three constitutions. The first 
was adopted in the midst of civil commotion in the year 1777. This 
made it the duty of the legislature to provide schools for the education 
of the people. The second, adopted in 1789, contained few specific 
4^rants of power and none in respect to education. I find in it, however, 
this general provision': " The general assembly shall have power to make 
all laws and ordinances which they shall deem necessary and proper for 
the good of the State j'^ and surely this grant is broad enough to cover 
the most liberal things a legislature could have devised for the promo- 
tion of education. The third, adoi^ted in 1798, remained in force till 1801. 
It contained a grant in respect to education which I shall not quote, but 
which was always held to be of sufficient amplitude by the friends of 
liberal educational progress. 

Thus much as to the educational provisions of the different constitu- 
tions in force during the ante-bellum period. Let us now look hastily into 
the statutes. Two of these relate to the establishment of a State college 
or university. One of them, enacted in 1784, donates a large tract of 
land as an endowment. I have never been able to learn the exact num- 
ber of acres. Of one thing, however, I am sure : the form of the endow- 
ment was early so changed as to make it pay annually the handsome 
sum of. $8,000 to the support of the college, an annuity which it still 
enjoys notwithstanding the general destruction of values wrought by the 
war. The second, enacted in 1785, provided for the organization of the 
college by creating a board of trustees and a board of* visitors, which 
two boards were to sit together under the title of the senatus academi- 
cus. This joint board was clothed with large powers and was charged 
with important duties in respect to general education, the scheme of the 
act contemplating the establishment of one or more academies in every 
county in the State, which were to be constituent parts of the college 
and were to be under the supervision of this senatus academicus. The 
college was not put in operation till about the beginning of the present 
century, and the grand conception in respect to the county academies 
never was carried fully into effect. It evidently continued long to be 
cherished, however, for an act was passed in 1821 appropriating $250,000 
to be mvested permanently, the annual proceeds of which were to be 
applied to the support of these county academies. 

Thus much in reference to the laws providing for higher education by 
the State. About the year 1835 there was a great awakening among 
the religious denominations in Georgia upon the subject of the higher 
education. During that year Oglethorpe University, an institution un- 
der the patronage of the Presbyterians, was incorporated. The next 
year two other colleges came into existence — Mercer University, endowed 
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by the Baptists, and Emory College, an institution under the charge of 
the Methodist Church. In order to exhibit the ante-bellum work of 
these institutions, State and^denominational, I give the following statis- 
tics, which are taken from their respective catalogues : 

Numher of ante-helium alumni. 

University of Georgia 928 

Oglethorpe University 2S0 

Mercer University 221^ 

Emory College 397 

Total 1,8:^ 

These four institutions gave a partial education during the same 
Xieriod, no doubt, to at least twice the number of alumni enrolle<l in 
their respective catalogues, the recipients having been compelled, by 
various causes, to relinquish their studies before the completion of the 
college curriculum. They thus gave to their country over 5,500 men, 
more or less fully equipped for the great battle of life. I have looked 
carefully over their lists of alumni; and among them I find men who 
have filled with honor high places in all the departments — legislative, 
executive, and judicial — of the national and of their respective State 
governments; men who liave shed lustre upon the learned professions 
of law, medicine, and theology; men who have added to the domain 
of science by discover^"; men who have been an ornament to authorshi]> 
in the fields both of science and literature; men who have been honored 
and successful teachers of youth, and men who have adorned the walks 
of private life. The numerous county academies, too, though not sup- 
ported by the bounty of the State according to the original design oi 
the fathers (receiving, nevertheless, from time to time, small contribu- 
tions in the way of aid from the public fund), were enabled, through the 
proceeds of tuition fees, to contribute to society every year throughout 
the ante-bellimi period large numbers of persons of both sexes with 
respectable academic attainments. Who will dare to rise up for the 
purpose of undervaluing this great educational work f 

Great attention was also given in Georgia, during the same period, t^ 
the higher education of females. In 1836 endeavor in this direction 
received its first great impulse by the chartering of the Georgia Fem;ilo 
College, now known as the Wesleyan Female College, an institution 
under the control of the Methodist Church. This was the first college 
in the United States, and perhaps in the world, to have the right given 
it of conferring degrees on women. This mother of female colleges sent 
forth, in ante-bellum times, bearing her diploma 456 alumnae to adorn 
and elevate and bless society. The founding of other similar institiv 
tioilb followed in rapid succession till the number rose to nearly twenn-. 
I cannot give the number of alumnae of any of these, as the necessan' 
data have not been within my reach. I can, however, make this stare 
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ment, that I once had occasion to make some investigations upon this 
subject before the recent war, and I satisfied myself that there were, at 
that time, in actual attendance upon these higher institutions for the 
education of women in Georgia upward of sixteen hundred jjupils. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN GEORGIA BEFORE THE WAR, 

What shall I now say of elementary education t I am well aware 
that I now approach much the weakest point in our system. By ele- 
mentary schools I mean schools in which were taught spelling, reading, 
I)enmanship, arithmetic, and sometimes English grammar and geogra- 
I)hy. Schools of this grade were the sole reliance throughout the rural 
districts in my State for many long years. The men who taught them 
were often incompetent — being sometimes without natural capacity, 
attainments, or aspirations — and now and then even |>ersons of bad 
morals. There were among them no teachers' institutes or associations, 
no circulating libraries, no educational periodicals — in short, nothing 
approaching the modern appliances provided with a view to professional 
elevation. There was no examination of teachers, no issuing of license 
as a condition precedent to obtaining a school, and no supervision. 
Every teacher was isolated, entirely dependent upon his own ability to 
modify methods or originate better ones, and completely and absolutely 
iiulependent-in the little realm over which he held sway. The obtain- 
ing of a school was entirely a matter of contract between the person 
offering himself as teacher and his proposed patrons. The latter were 
often utterly incompetent to judge of the teacher's qualifications, and 
hinged their acceptance or rejection of him solely upon the rates at 
which he offered his services. A vivid picture of one of the more harm- 
less of this class of " old field school-masters," as they were called, is 
drawn in the person of Michael St. John, in the " Georgia Scenes," a 
lKK)k of infinite humor, written by my venerated and revered preceptor, 
Hon. Augustus B. Longstreet; while a type of the more brutal class is 
jL^i ven us in the character of Israel Meadows, of the celebrated Philemon 
Perch Papers, of which Col. Richard M. Johnston, now of Pen Lucy 
Academy, near Baltimore, is the author. 

The State did not propose to make even these inferior schools free. 
I have already mentioned the fact that the sum of $250,000 was set 
apart in 1821 as an academic fund. The same amount was appropri- 
tite<l in the same statute for the education of the poor, which, added to 
a former appropriation of $200,000 for the same purpose, made the sum 
of $450,000. This large fund (large for that period) was invested and 
the annual proceeds, amounting to from $20,000 to $30,000, were devoted 
to the i)aynient of the tuition of poor children. It was not the policy 
to establish separate schools for these indigent children. Such teach- 
ers of the academies and of the inferior schools that I have already 
sketched as were willing to submit to an examination, which was often 
a luere matter of form and conducted by incompetent examiners, were 
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entitled, if approved, to receive their pro rata of the public fund for teach- 
ing any children adjudged by certain magistrates as belonging to the 
class known as "poor scholars," who may have entered their •schools. 
I need not say to this audience that this so-called system had no system 
in it, that it was full of defects^, and that it was lacking in a hun<ired 
of the elements that make up an efficient public school system. Still it 
answered a valuable pur)>ose in it^s day. It placed the elements of an 
imperfect English education within reach of the entire white popula- 
tion, among whom the means of comfortable support were so general as 
to be well nigh universal. You will better understand this declaration 
when I tell you that I have spent my entire life in Georgia, and up to 
the late war I never met, to the best of my recollection, in city, town, 
village, or country place, a single southern bom person asking alms. 
As to the comparatively small indigent class, what the Stat/e may have 
failed to do for them, the teachers would most gladly have done j^ratw- 
itously, for, in whatever else they may have been lacking, they generally 
had kindly hearts. 

The colored i)eople, as is well known, we never sought to educate, and 
indeed the education of this class was finally prohibited by statute, 
under what I then believed the mistaken impression that this policy 
was necessary- to our domestic security; and viewed from the 8taudi>oint 
of statesmanship alone, it cannot be shown that the State ought to have 
provided for the education of this class of the people. Education by the 
State rests upon the sole basis of self-protection. Under the constitu- 
tion and laws as they then stood the colored people constituted no part 
of the body i)olitic, and therefore it was no necessary part of statesman- 
ship to provide for their education. Viewed from a moral and religiou'^ 
standpoint, the entire subject is seen in a different light. We are esse n 
tially a Christian people, and the belief that the Bible is a revelation 
from God may be said to be a national belief. Holding this opinion 
individually and believing that book to contain the only rule of faith and 
I)ractice for the moral government of human beings, I always thou*rlit 
that no man should be denied intelligent access to it, and large numl>er> 
of my brethren at the South shared this conviction. 

I have now put plainly before you the whole of educational endeavMi 
in Georgia in ante-bellum times, both in its conception, as that concvj^^ 
tion found expression in the difi'erent constitutions and the laws, and iii 
its execution, as that execution is represented in the work actually doD» 
in the schools of both the higher and lower grades. In doing tlii> 1 
have put before you much more vividly than I could have done in an\ 
other way the ante-bellum educational work of the South ; for what vu^ 
done in Georgia is about the same as that which was accomplishe<l in 
every other Southern State. In the name of my southern brethren I inu 
willing to admit that our inferior schools were indeed veryinferiorj and that 
in this grade of work we were far behind the older States of the nortu- 
ern portion of the Union ; and truth requires the fui*ther admission thai, 
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in the higher education, we were not the equals of the States that have 
^ven us a Harvard, a Yale, and a Princeton. Yet we were not so far 
behind in this higher grade of education as many persons have imagined, 
if we may judge from a single comparison, a comparison of the men in 
public life who were the products of this higher education in the two 
sections; for, as long as the tnith of history is written, it will be re- 
corded that the men of the South exerted a controlling influence in the 
national councils for more than half a century of our history. 

EDUCATIOKAL CHANGES EFFECTED BY THE WAR. 

I come now- to speak of the new era, the post-bellum period. It would 
be very difficult for me to put before 3'ou anything like an adequate view 
of the changes wrought by the war. No one, vrho was not of us, can 
ever be made to realize their magnitude. I think I may safely say that 
the history of ci\'ilization furnishes no parallel. Let us glance for a mo- 
ment at some of them. A large portion of the population, in some of 
the States more than one-half, which had been held by the other under 
the constitution and laws as property and which made up the bulk of 
the wealth, was set ft^e in a day. Millions of dollars' worth of other 
property was destroyed ; and that which was left, including the real 
estate, had no exchangeable value, from tlie lack of purchasei*s. The 
entire currency of the country was blotted out, so that thousands of 
^ood citizens did not possess so much of current ftinds as would buy a 
meal's victuals or even pay the postage on a letter. The business of 
agriculture, always the main reliance of the people, was put in Arhat 
seemed to be a hopeless condition by the derangement of the labor sys- 
tem and by the total inadequacy of the appliances of farming left on 
hand, such as farm animals, farm supplies, and agricultural implements. 
Thousands of persons living upon salaries or by the wages of labor, 
oft<in without a week's subsistence on hand and having large families 
dependent upon them, were left without employment or the hope of 
obtaining it 

Great as were these changes in our material condition, they were not 
greater than the i>olitical changes to which we were subjected. At first 
vre were told that we must make certain alterations in the fundamental 
law of the different States before these States could be restored to their 
former relations to the General Government. We had not been accus- 
tomed to make changes in our organic law at the suggestion of an out- 
Bide power, but we obeyed. We had not been long thus reconstructed 
till reconstruction was itself reconstructed. The new governments set 
lip were as speedily puUed down, and we were required to form others. 
The law pro\iding for the forming of these new governments, a law in 
the i)assage of which the South had. no voice, enfranchised the recently 
liberated slaves — who were, as a rule, wholly illiterate — and disfran- 
chised very large numbers of the most intelligent and virtuous of the 
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white population, thus practically reversing, to a large extent, tlie rela- 
tive stiitus of the two races. 

But it is with the effect of the changes of the war upon the progress 
of education in the South that I have to deal in this discussion. Most 
of the States of the South, in adopting new constitutions under tlie 
reconstruction acts, incorporated into the fundamental law the public 
school policy. I must say of the educational provisions of the constitn- 
tion adopted at that time in my own Stat«, that they were a great move 
forward. Notwithstanding the mass of ignorance which made up tlie 
great body of the convention, it was our good fortune that a few men of 
great alnlity and of true statesmanship had found their way into it; to 
these, doubtless, we owe the wise educational policy then adopted. >'ot 
only were constitutions which provide for public education generally 
adopted, but in every Sjtate in the South the attempt has been made to 
inaugurate a school system under laws i)assed in accordance with the 
new constitutional requirements. I propose now to refer briefly to some 
of the great obstacles that stood in the way of the success of this attemjit. 
I have already referred, in a general way, to the utter wreck of material 
resources which the South had sufltered. I will now give, not only the 
view of this wreck as presented in reliable statistics, but a further view 
from the same standx^oint of the immense increase in the numl^erof 
helpless illiterates to be provided for educationally in the new order of 
things. By the census of 1870, the entire property of the States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Missi8sipi>i, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia (Southern States) amounted to 
$3,553,757,000; while the census of 1800 shows the same aggregate, at 
that time, to have been $5,420,041,724. It will thus be seen that the 
value of all property in the fifteen States named was in 1870 only about 
three-fifths of such value in 1800. The population of these same fifteen 
States was in 1870 as follows: white, 9,275,850; colored, 4,472,684. It 
will thus be seen that nearly one-third of the people of these Stiites, 
at that time, consisted of recently liberated slaves, owning little, if any, 
taxable property. Add to the number of freedmen the number of whites 
impoverished by the then recent war, and the number thus found dCvSti- 
tute of material resources would, in all probability, equal one-half of tLi' 
entire population. 

By taking an area of less extent, I am enabled to make a much 
stronger case. The aggregate value of property in the States of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Car» 
lina, South Carolina, and Texas (cotton States) in 1870 was $l,404,487,4i>>: 
while the same aggregate in 1800 was $3,294,241,406. The population .•!* 
the States just named in 1870 was, white, 3,890,280; colored, 3,103,8r»^ 
the colored population being nearly equal to the white. From thr-* 
figures I feel Justified in saying that, while the taxable proj>erty of thev 
States was only about three-eighths of what it had been at the begin 
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nirig of the preceding decade, the uoii-taxpayers must have been very 
nearly two-thirds of the entire population. 

OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME IX EXTKNDIXG ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

I have now put before you, in the vast increase in the burden to be 
borne and the great diminution in ability to bear it, the greatest of the 
obstacles to success. There were others, however, to which I must 
briefly refer. From the sketeh of educational achievement in the South 
iu ante-bellum times given in the first part of this address, it will be seen 
that we had no such thing as public schools among us. Our people had 
a way of their own of accomplishing educational results, and in this way 
they w^ere pretty firmly fixed, and, like all other communities where the 
controlling element is of Anglo-Saxon origin, they are very slow to 
make changes. This slowness to change is at the foundation of the con- 
servatism everywhere prevailing in southern society, and, when not too 
persistent, it is an invaluable element of character. 

But there was not only among the people a simple indisposition to 
change — there was a lack of the knowledge upon which rational change 
is always based. Few intelligent meu among us had studied the phi- 
losophy upon which education by the State rests, its absolute necessity 
iu order to self-protectioH, its greater universality, its cheapness, and 
consequent adaptation to an impoverished people, and its superiority as 
a result of intelligent supervision. These thoughts are now taking pos- 
session of the minds of thinking men, but till this result could be brought 
about it is very evident that no real progress could be made. 

Another hindrance to success was not so much opposition to public 
scliools as opposition to the manner in which the public school policy 
had been ingrafted upon the fundamental law. 

I have akeady sketched the manner in which the new constitutions 
originated in the Southern States at the close of the war. It is only 
necessary to place the facts in this sketch before an audience of fair- 
mindeil citizens in any portion of the Union in order to enable them to 
understand how intelligent, virtuous, patriotic citizens could feel not 
only ox)posLtion but even aversion to a measure, intrinsically good, in 
consequence of the manner of its adoption. That this was the ground 
of much of the opposition, I know from intimate association and con- 
tact with all classes of citizens at the South. 

I now apj)roach another hindrance which has been much misunder- 
stood, and which I am happy to have the opportunity of presenting in 
a truthful light before an audience like this. The hindrance to which 
I allude was the presence among us of so large an element of persons of 
African descent It has been thought by many people at the North that 
the white people of the South entertain feelings of actual hostility toward 
this race of people. You will allow me to say, in all candor, that no 
greater mista>ke has ever been made. It is true that this feeling has 
prevailed to some extent among the more ignorant and illiberal of our 
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white population ; but the more intelligent and virtuous, constituting 
the bulk of our white citizens, are strangers to it. We understand this 
people too well and owe them too much to entertain feelings of hostility 
toward them. They nursed us in our infancy, were our playmates in 
childhood, and in manhood they were our domestics and field laborers. 
They watched over us in sickness, closed our eyes in death, and shed 
tears at our burial. During the four years of fratricidal strife, when the 
whole South was a military camp and every able-bodied white man a 
soldier, they cultivated our fields, protected our families, stood faith- 
fully by us in the i^resence of armed foes, and wept with us over our 
brothers and our sons who fell in the deadly conflict. God forbid that 
we should ever forget the service they rendered us in the hour of 
our greatest trial! You will believe me, then, when I tell you that it 
was not hostility to this people that made their presence among us an 
obstacle to the successftil introduction of public schools. I will endeavor 
to state clearly and briefly one or two of the grounds that made them a 
hindrance. I have already spoken of the general destruction of the 
property of the white population. Out of the remnant left them from 
the wreck very few of them were able to make adequate provision for 
the education of their own children. Is it surprising, then, that they 
should feel it a great hardship that they were required also to make 
provision for the education of the children of those who had theins$elves, 
by the laws of the country, constituted a large portion of their wealth ? 
This feeling of hardship was one of the grounds of hindrance. 

Another ground was a feeling of uncertainty in the minds of many 
intelligent men as to the probability of ever makuig good citizens out 
of the materials which this race furnishes. Even those among us who 
are now the strongest advocates of universal education understood this 
I)eople too well to say that there was not reasonable ground for this 
doubt. We knew that, in all the history of the past, they had never 
accomplished anything great intellectually. They had never establishetl 
anything like regularly organized governments, or enlarged the bound- 
aries of knowledge bj' discovery, or made any valuable contributions 
to literature, or increased the i)roductiveness of labor by useful inven- 
tions. In their own country they had always been mere savages ; when 
brought here, notvrith standing their bondage, they were greatly raised 
in the scale of being. Contact with civilization and the labors anion;: 
them of the different Christian churches did much for them; their 
moral elevation was greatly retarded, however, by a general lack of any- 
thing like true home life among them. God, who made us and knoxv^ 
all that is in us, has appointed the family as the great agency fi'f 
the moral and intellectual elevation of the raee. While many humane 
masters were always ready voluntarily to make large pecuniary sacrifiot-^ 
rather than be guilty of the great wrong of breaking up famili^, thi* 
different Southern State governments made the great mist'ake of failing 
to extend over these home relations the regis of their protection. Thev- 
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causes had made the colored people what they were intellectually and 
morally, and their condition, in these respects, afforded, as I think, 
reasonable ground for the doubt entertained. 

I am glad to say that these hindrances, so far as they re^t upon long 
standing habits of thought, upon lack of information in respect to the 
new educational policy, upon the violent innovations, on established 
modes of framing organic law, and upon speculations in reference to 
questions of race, have well nigh disappeared. The people of the South 
have consented to give up the old and try the new ; they have studied the 
philosophy of the modern educational system, and many have studied 
\iith approval; they have dismissed speculative theories and have 
accepted what they now consider accomplished facts. The most con- 
vincing proof of these declarations is found in the fact that constitutions 
conforming to the new ideas are generally being adopted throughout the 
South by conventions in which men of the old school hold absolute sway, 
and an honest effort is being made everywhere throughout that entire 
section to educate all the children, irrespective of race. The greatest 
obstacle of all, that to which I first alhided and to which I now again 
refer, still remains, \iz, our poverty and the vast number of the helpless 
thrown upon our hands. Out of this hard, stern fact grows the great, 
the overshadowing need of the South at this time, viz, more means. 
Trae, there are other needs. We need a deeper and more general public 
interest in education than can be excited among a partially educated 
poi)ulation. We need a more intelligent comprehension of our educa- 
tional situation than can be found among our rulers. We need a much 
larger and more enterprising body of thoroughly qualified teachers for 
both our white and colored schools, and especially for the latter. We 
need very much an adequate number of well endowed, well manned nor- 
mal schools for keeping up this supply of well trained teachers. To 
these and similar topics the minds of some experienced educators would 
doubtless have turned in presenting my theme. But our need of means, 
the great, the ever present, the all pervading need, which for years past 
has been resting upon my mind, and blocking up the way to success in 
every grade of educational effort, whether in the college, the high school, 
the academj', or the common school, took possession of my mind when 
1 entered upon this discussion ; and I could not refrain from such a state- 
ment of historic and other facts and such a train of thought and argu- 
ment as might enable me to bring out this one great need in all the 
weight of its overwhelming emphasis. 

A few more thoughts now and this hour's work will be done. I have 
said that the people of the South are making an honest effort to educate 
the children of all classes, irrespective of race. I might have made that 
statement stronger. I might, with truth, have characterized the effort 
as heroic. Solomon says, " He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city;" if the spectacle of self-conquest in an individual 
is sublime, what shall we say of the spectacle when a whole people 
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place themselves in that attitude ! And this is the attitude of the South 
to-day. We have presented our shoulders to the burden placed upon 
them ; but while we have been bearing this burden as best we could, 
in silence, we have felt, all the while, that it was not all ours. It wa^ 
put upon us as a result of the war, and we feel that the whole country 
ought to aid us in bearing it. You are ready to ask, why refer to a topic 
like this in the presence of a body with no power to act! The men sit- 
ting here, and the thousands of intelligent men in all parts of the country 
w^hom they, in some sense, represent, can make themselves felt with a 
body that is potential. It is for this reason that I have touched upou 
this topic. Having now unburdened my heart of what I, in conmioD 
with multitudes of the best men at the South, have long felt, I now leave 
the subject \\ith you. 

At the close of the prepared address, the speaker begged leave to 
make some additional statements. He said he regretted that he did not 
have the statistics from all the States of the South which verify tlie 
statement that these States are now making an earnest effort to educate 
the children of all classes. He desired, however, to give the Georgia 
statistics. Public schools were first put in operation, in that State, in 
1871. In 1872 the school work was inteiTupted in consequence of a 
previous misapplication of the school fund. There have been enrolle<l 
in the schools in the successive years since the beginning of the work 
as follows : 



Year. 



\Vliit€ pupils. ! Colored pupils.! Total. 



1871 1 

1873 

1874 

1875 

187() 

1877 

1878 ' 



42, 914 
63, 1^22 
93, 167 
105, 990 
121,418 
128, 296 
138, 000 



6,664 
19.755 
42, 374 
50,358 
57,987 
62,330 
73,000 



49,,'.:? 
R3,G7T 

i35,.'>n 

156,34- 
179, 405 
190, ^-2 ; 

211, (N»i 



In the cities, the schools are koi)t in operation for ten months of the 
year. In the rural districts, he regretted to aay that they are kept opt^i 
only for three months ; and the school fund is so small as to be inade- 
quate to pay all the expenses of even this short term. 

Dr. PniLBRiCK hoped that Dr. Orr's paper would be referred to the 
committee on legislation with a view to bringing the matter to the at 
tention of Congress, which is tlie only source from which help for iLe 
South in this emergency is possible. 

The President suggested that Dr. Orr's paper should be printed an<l 
widely distributed by the Bureau of Education. 

Hon. John IIancock, ll. d., superintendent of the Dayton (Ohio 
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The following revision of the remarks of Dr. Harris was received too 
lat-e for nse at the proper time. It is therefore inserted in it^ present 
shape : 

Hon. William T. Habbis, ll. d., of St. Louis, said: I did not come 
prepared to make a speech. I must say, though, that I feel a deep in- 
terest in the paper of Dr. Orr. I paid a visit last summer, and it was 
my ILrst visit, to .Georgia, to attend the State meeting of teachers. I 
also visited Tennessee, and had a great many talks with men who 
identify themselves with education hi the State, and I have done con- 
siderable thinking on this subject myself. Now, I am thoroughly in 
favor of local legislation. Every place should govern itself in so far as 
its interest's can be bounded by the lines of locality. As soon as these 
extend beyond its boundaries and become common interests, then it 
must be governed by the laws of the whole nation. A locality may 
{govern itself as far as its own interest* are concerned ; but as the interests 
become more general in character, it must be governed by the will of 
the larger community; and I think the Government could not do a wiser 
or a better thing than to determine the policy of all the States in refer- 
ence to education. The great point is that Congress shall take all its 
lands now on hand and hereafter to be obtained and devote the pro- 
ceeds therefrom to the creation of an educational fund, under the con- 
trol of the United States, the fund then to be divided among the States 
in i)roportion to the amount of illitenicy in them; and, since the effects 
of the war have euta^iled so much illiteracy upon the Southern States, 
let them get the largest proiwrtion of the fund. This educational 
interest is one that affects the whole Cvouiitry, and it should be settled 
in a national way. 

Dr. Habbis. I would support that motion, and desire to point out in 
what respect we need a ex)rrection of the schedule on which the census 
is based. General Francis A. Walker, who has had the census in charge, 
is well known to be a comi)etent man for the position. He has prepared 
very interesting tables in respect to the sociology of the United States 
and other important matters. But there is one direction m which his 
labors could be made much more available to us m our school interests, 
and that is in the way of furnishing us the means of correcting local 
censuses. These are known to be erroneous and unreliable for our pur- 
]>oses from manj^ causes. One is, that the census is taken by a man 
who goes from door to door and inquires of the servant maid for the 
names of those between the ages of five and twenty-one years. He thus 
}XetH Ins information from an unintelligent and for that reason untrust- 



worthy source. Now, the United States census is taikeh with the 
utmost can^, the schedules are left to be tilled out by the household, aij<l 
there are so many items in them that they insure close attention, tlit 
items of ages in particular being taken with the greatest c^Ai'e, Tlje 
school items call for the number of children less than one year old, tbt- 
number at one year, the number between one and two yeai-s, the nmii 
her less than tlu^e, and so on up to four years of age* They do not gi\ f 
the number between five and six years, or between six and seven, but 
they give those from five to nine years, then those from ten to fourteen, 
then from fifteen to seventeen, then from fifteen to nineteen, and so on. 
But there is no possible way of getting at the number who are of .schfK>I 
age in any State by the United States census, because the school age«!do 
not corre^Jipond with the ages Geneml Walker ha« given. What we want, 
therefoi-e, is that the schedule shall show the ages by years from one to 
twenty-one, male and fenuile ; and not only for the State, but for minor 
subdivisions, so that we can see the difference between cities and countn 
and the relative growth of the cities. The number in Missouri, for hi 
stance, is 39,795, in every aggregate of 100,000, between the ages of live 
and twenty-one years ; but the data for cities are not given in detail si':]^ 
arately. Now, in St. Louis we have of school age 90 per cent, of tlie ratio 
of school age for the State ; we have th<Te more old persons ; and Chicajro 
has only about 80 per cent, of the ratio of school age in the wliole State— 
a very interesting social point, showing the lUte of emigi*atlon of tlie 
diiferent States. We took in St. Louis, in December, a school census, 
and we found that it was taken so poorly and was so unreliable in its 
results that it gave us fewer children than the census of 1870 — that is, 
40,000 less population than the United States census. The*<te reniark> 
will go to show how imi)ort4int it is that the census of the United States 
shouhl correct its s(jhedule for the age^s between one and twentv-one. 
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schools, suggested that southern members of Gougress be specially 
urged to work for the provision desired. 

Hon. William T. Harris, ll. d., of St Louis, said : I did not come 
l)repared to make a speech. I must say, though, that I feel a deep in- 
terest in the paper of Dr. Orr. I paid a visit last summer, and it was 
my first visit, to Georgia, to attend the State meeting of teachers. I 
also visited Tennessee, and had a great many talks' with men who iden- 
tify themselves with education in the State, and I have done consider- 
able thinldng on this subject myself. Kow, I am thoroughly in favor 
of local legislation. Every place should govern itself in so far as its 
interests cau be bounded by the lines of locality: as soon as these ex- 
tend over its vicinity, and become common interests, then it must be 
governed by common laws. So, when it is a common interest with a 
larger territory, 1 believe that the United States should lend a helping 
hand. A locality may govern itself as far as its own interests are con- 
cerned ; but as the interests become more general in character, they 
mast be governed by larger communities, and I think the government 
could not do a wiser or a better thing than to determine the policy of 
all the States in reference to education. This is a question that is now 
being debated in Massachusetts, and also throughout the West. The 
question arises whether we shall have a high school education or not. 
We want Congress to settle this matter. We want money put into a 
State university. Now, I do not believe you can build a high school and 
have no connecting link between it and the university. The great point 
is that the United States shall take all its lands now to be sold and here- 
after to be obtained, when we get Mexico and the South American re- 
publics under our control [laughter], and sell the lauds, the pro- 
ceeds therefrom to be devoted to the creation of an educational fund, 
under the control of the United States, and the fund then divided among 
the States in proportion to the amount of illiteracy in them ; and as long 
as the effects of the war have entailed so much illiteracy upon the South- 
ern States, let them get the largest proportion of the fund. This educa- 
tional interest is one that affects the whole country, and this matter 
should be settled in a national way. Now, the most reasonable and feasi- 
ble thing is that the money should come from the General Government, 
from the sales of public lands, the money to be divided, as I said before, 
according to the illiteracy existing in each State. Congress should settle 
this matter, if it desires to do so, and dispose of it at once. This is a 
measure that has been pending before the National Legislature for years, 
aud should be disposed of without further delay ; and, if necessary. Con- 
gress should appoint officers to see that this money be properly dis- 
tributed for educational purposes and divided according to the ilUteracj' 
in the several States. 

Dr. Philbrick believed that the educational sentiment of New Eng- 
land is entirely in sympathy with the attempt to afford relief to the 
South. He thought the matter one of vital interest, and worthy of the 
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best thought this Department could give it. He thought educators 
need more courage and confidence; if we agree that a thing is right, 
let us fight for it. 

A Delegate said that it is often diflScult to obtain action by legisla- 
tures on educational subjects, because other matters, seemingly of more 
immediate interest, push them out of the way. He would ask if the 
southern members of Congress are favorable to the distribution of the 
land sales fund to the States for educational purposes. 

Dr. Orr could speak in the afiirmative for the Georgia delegation. 

The President and Dr. Hancock combated the idea that Mr. Goode 
and Senator Hoar's bills for the purpose mentioned are intended to 
centralize the power over education in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Orr said that last year he had conversed with many Senators and 
Representatives, and was sure that at least fifty of those he had talked 
with are in favor of some such measure; even some who are extreme 
advocates of Mr. Calhoun's views on State rights make an exception of 
this matter, and believe that the whole country should see to it that 
no section becomes weakened or degraded through the ignorance Of its 
population. 

Prof. T. M. Marsuall, of the State Formal School at Glenville, 
W. Va., said that some members of Congress are very indifferent to 
and ignorant of such matters ; others are well disposed. The Deimrt- 
ment, instead of spending so much time over matters in which members 
are all agreed, would do better if it proceeded to convince the pubhc 
and Congress that measures relating to education are of vital impor- 
tance. The only way is to put a concise printed statement before them, 
or to seek personal intercourse with them, whenever proper and possible, 
and inform them what is necessary to be done. 

Mr. Barrinoer and Dr. Orr heartily concurred in adWsing the same 
course. 

education and the tenth census. 

Dr. Hancock thought the Department should do something for tl»e 
better collection of facts relating to education by the tenth decennial 
census. 

On motion of General Eaton, the subject of the census was noir 
taken up. 

Dr. Harris. I would support that motion, and desire to x>oint out 
in what respect we need a correction of the schedule on which the cea- 
sus is based. General Francis A. Walker, who has had the census iu 
charge, is well known to be a competent man for the position. He i^ 
preparing very interesting tables in respect to the sociology of th*- 
United Sta.tes and other important census matters. But there is ou^ 
direction in which his labors could be made much more available to t> 
in our school interests*, and that is in the way of correcting local ct*r 
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suses. These are known to be utterly erroneous and unreliable for our pur- 
2>oses from many causes. One is, that the census is taken by a man who 
goes from door to door and inquires of the servant maid who live in the 
house between the ages of 5 and 21 years. He thus gets his information 
from an unreliable, and, in a large number of cases, an unintelligent, and 
for that reason untrustworthy source. Kow, the United States census is 
taken with the utmost care ; the schedule is left to be filled out by the house- 
hold, and there are so many items in it that it insures close attention, the 
items of ages in particular being taken with the greatest care. The school 
Items call for the number of children less than 1 year old, the number at 1 
year, the number between 1 and 2 years, the number less than 3, and so on 
up to 4 years of age. They do not give the number between 5 and 6 years, 
or between 6 and 7, but they give those from 5 to 9 years, then those from 
10 to 14, then from 15 to 19, then from 15 to 17, and so on. But there is 
110 jMjssible way of getting at the number who are of school age by the 
United States census in any State, because the ages do not correspond 
with the agejs Mr. Walker has taken. What we want, therefore, is that 
the schedule shall show the ages by years from 1 to 21, male and female; 
and not only with reference to that generally for the States, but for 
minor subdivisions, as in other matters, so that we can see the differ- 
ence in the cities and in the growth of the cities. The number in Mis- 
souri, for instance, is 39,795, in every aggregate of 100,000, between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years ; but the cities are not given in that way. The 
city of Chicago is not given, but the whole State of Illinois, l^ow in St. 
Louis we have 90 per cent, of the ratio of the State ; we have there 
more old persons; and Chicago has only about 80 per cent, of the ratio 
of the whole State ; a very interesting social point, showing the rate of 
emigration of the different States. We took a local census the other 
day, in December, a school census, and we found that it was taken so 
poorly, and was so unreliable in its results, that we had less children 
than in 1870, and it gave us 40,000 less population than the United 
States census. The national census for 1870, which was so much more 
accurate and reliable, showed an increase of 30,000 in four years. These 
remarks will go to show how important it is that the census of the 
United States should correct its schedule for the ages between 1 and 21. 
After some remarks on the undoubted magnitude of the illiteracy not 
reported by the census takers and on the necessity of selecting those 
officials with greater care than heretofore, the convention voted that a 
committ'Ce of three be appointed to confer with the Commissioner of 
!Education and with the Superintendent of the Census on this subject ; 
aud Messrs. Hancock, Harris, and J. O. Wilson were appointed such 
committee. 

The President read invitations for the Department from the Book- 
Sewing Machine Company to inspect the machine at the Government 
l^riuting Office ; also from IVIrs. Louise Pollock to visit her Kindergar- 
ten^ at 020 Eighth street. 
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Prof. George P. Beard, of the Southwestern Normal School of 
Pennsylvaniia, anuounced that Eev. Doctor J. H. Vincent, of Chautau- 
qua, K. Y., had made arrangements for a teachers' institute for the la.st 
two weeks of next July. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

The President then introduced General John Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education^ who read the following paper: 

My friend Dr. Wickersham has requested me to speak of the wants 
of the Bureau of Education ; and, as you know, we have all learne^l 
that, wlien he is our chief, prompt obedience is the only course. I am 
more than willing to admit the duty of making a statement about the 
Bureau as complete and frank as possible to the members of this as^- 
ciation, to whom its origin and its success hitherto are so largely due. 

The administration of the responsibilities of education in the several 
States and cities had for some time revealed a certain lack in our educa- 
tional resources ; no State or city could supply it ; it was not a lack of 
authority, for there is abundant authority vested in every State. But the 
need was felt of an efficient medium for the collection of educational 
data and their generalization and publication. 

Something of what was wanted by educators had been undertaken by 
the General Government in reference to other subjects, especially agri- 
culture and meteorology, and indeed in reference to education itself, by 
including certain items relating to institutions of learning and illiteracy 
in the schedules of the later censuse^s. The new bureau was to collect 
and diffuse information respectiug education, not to interfere in the 
management or courses of study of any educational institutions. The 
Department of Agriculture does not direct the operations of the farmer; 
the census does not shape a single fact that it records; the Bureau of 
Education does not direct a single school that it reports — it oidy collects 
and disseminates information. 

It has now been in operation nearly twelve years. Of the three years 
of toil and care spent in its administration by my able and learned pred- 
ecessor I need not speak. To the discharge of my own responsibilities 
I have always invited the closest scrutiny of every one who would take 
time to investigate, especially of all educators. 

The Bureau cannot very well make known its wants without recalling: 
in some measure what it has done and is doing. We should not then^ 
fore forget how absolutely wanting in guides and standards were its W 
ginniugs. To aid our conception, suppose we go back to the time when 
there wiis no national report on education, and, taking up the law orgaiiiz 
ing the Bureau, examine the requirement for an annual report ; and. 
recognizing the fact that the Office properly has no authority outsiile it- 
clerical force, let each one of us for himself think what would be hh 
plan for such a report. 
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SCOPE OF THE WOBK X7XDXRTAKEX. 

Shall the plan stop with some one phase of education — elementary 
schools, private schools, academies, and other schools for secondary 
instruction, colleges, or professional schools! Shall it, in short, 
exclude any feature of education in the country, or shall it include all 
systems and institutions properly classed as educational? Evidently 
the latter, and when the comprehensiveness of the plan is determined 
on, there remain innumerable questions a« to details. 

Many of you now here, and others in the country prominent as edu- 
cators, know how these questions were settled by us nine years ago. 
We sought to inter])ret the law by the prevailing intelligent educational 
sentiment of the country. That sentiment, as I said before, with a una- 
nimity that left in my mind no doubt, could not be satisfied with an an- 
nual national report that attempted to comprehend anything less than 
a statement concerning all the institutions and systems of education in ^ 
the several States and Territories. 

It should be remembered that at that date two States were without 
school superintendents ; that even a list of State superintendents could 
not be kept corrected to date for even a few months; that there was no 
list of the superintendents of even those cities having separate municipal 
school administration, and that there were no lists of colleges, or of 
academies, or of normal schools, or of reformatories, and so on. More- 
over, it should be noted that each week aiid month brought to the Office 
demands for information upon educational experience and topics not 
elsewhere to be obtained, often requiring extensive research and elabo- 
rate treatment. In planning the report, we are brought directly to con- 
sider the question of collecting material. The States and many of the 
cities published reports, colleges and academies published catalogues, 
and numerous school journals and educational pamj)hlets were produced 
annually. As the work of the Office was to be conducted on the his- 
torical method, manifestly all material of this kind was to be sought for 
the past as well as for the present and the future; thus arose the neces- 
sity for an educational library as a part of the Office. Out of the com- 
munications between this Office and the ministries of instruction in other 
countries in reference to education the foreign department of the library 
grew. 

But when you have begun a collection of books about education you 
can hardly avoid collecting educational appliances also ; often the book 
without the appliance is well nigh useless to the investigator; hence 
came the educational museum, and chiefly in a mass Irom the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 

We continually found that all the additional information wanted about 
c<lucation (which could not at that time be obtained and to collect which 
this Office was founded) could not be gathered from any books, journals, 
or rei)orts then in existence by any means thus far devised. Bringing 
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all the statistics together fjpom the several State and city reports as pub- 
lished for their domestic use, it was found that there was that difference 
in nomenclature and methods of treatment, of objects sought; and mean^^ 
used, that reasonably fair and intelligent comparison and inferences were 
possible only in a limited degree. To supply this want, the Office, as you 
are aware, in conference with State officers for the State, city officers for 
the city, presidents of colleges for the colleges, and the heads of different 
classes of institutions, after numerous experiments, adopted fornois of 
blanks to be sent out to each ; these were to be filled by the responsible 
l>erson addressed and returned to the Office. Hei^, it should be kept in 
mind, there is no authority, no requirement; only the rightness of the 
act, as acknowledged by all concerned and as deemed of value and in- 
terest by them. Moreover the fulness of the returns is wholly a matter 
of their comity. The result has been before you and before the conntrr 
these several years. I know of no parallel voluntary contribution of sta- 
tistical information anywhere. Of the imperfections none can know 
better than those who fill the blanks and those who collate them. The 
sending out of these questions it will be seen was' in no way an effort to 
change systems and methods of work anywhere adopted as a necessity 
of local administration. It was simply an effort to state in the same 
nomenclature the facts on different points from data which had been 
theretofore gathered and published, but so published as to be valnelesi« 
for purposes of generalization. The improvement in the numbers, ful- 
ness, and correctness of these replies furnishes some of the most grati- 
fying experiences connected with the administration of the Office. Xot 
a few administrators of institutions and systems have assured ns that 
the effort to answer these inquiries has had the most healthful inflaence 
upon the care with which local records are made and reporte<l. 

The subdivisions of work and the methods of business in the Bureau 
must necessarily accord with the Department in which it is an office, and 
yet it must not be devised in such a way as to exercise any executive 
authority. 

This description of what the Office has sought to do in the discbarge 
of its dutj^ to collect educational statistics and information, so far con- 
veys an idea of what it wants to do in this respect. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE. 

We turn naturally to the second department of the duty of the Bureau, 
viz, the publication of information in respect to education. 

I have referred to the annual report required by law. This, however 
large it may have seemed, has been crammed with the results of the 
process of collecting the information above described, and yet the 
demand from many quarters is always for more extended informatioD 
upon many of the topics treated. Often this demand from localitie.< 
institutions, or systems requires special collections of facts and 8eparar»* 
treatment and publication; hence comes the publication of what an* 
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known as Circulars of Information. The annual report is constructed 
on the theory that, when occasion may require, special reports will be 
made based on each of the several tables included in the statistical 
appendix of the annual report. The Special Report on Public Libraries 
in the United States is an illustration of this class of publications. 

The publications of the Office since 1870, it may be added, comprise 7 
annual reports, 2 special reports, 32 Circulars of Information, and 4 other 
pamphlets. These publications amount to more than 10,500 octavo pages, 
they have been distributed in more than 250,000 mail and freight parcels 
all over this country, and to various persons, offices, and institutions in 
Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

NEEDS OF THE BUREAU. 

We are now prepared to state somewhat specifically the wants of the 
Bureau: 

First. It wants additional clerical force. A sufficient number of 
suitably qualified clerks — clerks possessing the high attainments de- 
manded — it has never had. As the work increases, the divisions into 
which it naturally falls should each be in charge of a competent chief, 
with such assistants as are necessary' to do the work well and promptly. 
These divisions exist, but the several persons of ability and culture 
employed in each division are unequal to the tasks assigned them. 
Work is delayed, information in their hands of great importance to 
vast educational interests and often asked for by school officers simply 
cannot be given because there is no one to compile and write it out. 
The fact is discouraging to the clerk and liable to misunderstanding on 
the part of the correspondent. The work of one division is compelled 
to give way to that of another and there is danger of confusion. The 
Bureau, therefore, wants enough clerical force to do this work promptly 
and well. 

Second. The Bureau wants fit and permanent quarters. The Office 
has the kindly and sympathetic oversight of the accomplished Secretary 
who is at the head of the Interior Department ; and to him and his im- 
mediate assistants is it due that the Office is able to welcome you in the 
pleasant rooms now allotted to its use. Never before has the Bureau 
been able to store its library and its museum in immediate relation to 
each other. Indeed, we have moved five times in the last nine years, 
each time with great damage to the work and the property of the Office. 

The Bureau therefore want« a permanent and fit abiding place, (1) 
where its clerical work can be performed ; (2) where its publications can 
be received, stored, and distributed to advantage ; (3) where it can store 
its library; (4) where its appliances illustrative of education can be 
callected and exhibited for the benefit of specialists in education and 
the public generally. What benefit would accrue generally from one 
such collection — a collection in which improvements in educational appli- 
ances may be received and examined, and where a national system of 
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exchanges may be carried on — to all grades of instruction and all classes 
of institutions, and what saving of money, of health, and of life would 
result in so vast a country a« this! 

Third. The Bureau wants provision by law for a librarian, and wants to 
catalogue its library. This library numbers 10,000 volumes and 20,000 
pamphlets. The absurdity of making no provision for a librarian w 
obvious. 

Fourth. The Bureau wants provision for arranging, preserving, and 
exchanging its educational appliances. 

Fifth. The Bureau wants a sufficient number of its annual reports to 
supply a copy to each of its nine or ten thousand correspondents. 

Sixth. The Bureau wants means to enable it to publish more Circulars 
of Information. It has now in hand summaries of the late able repon 
of the French commission to the Centennial upon primary education in 
this country ; also rich and valuable extracts from conferences in rela- 
tion to education in connection with the Paris Exhibition ; also val- 
uable and extensive collections of material in regard to industrial edu- 
cation in foreign countries, all of which is in demand and it is believeil 
would be verv useful. 

Seventh. The Bureau wants more means for the publication of special 
reports ; one on the growth of college education, one on the development 
of text books, one on the progress of instruction in drawing and in art 
education, and others of great interest are already well advanced, aud 
would ere this have been completed, had there been means to complete 
them. 

Eighth. The Bureau wants proper provision for receiving, storing, 
wrapping, and distributing its publications. 

Ninth. The Bureau wants means to enable it ^o carry on the exchange 
of educational information with foreign countries. Something of bow 
you have been able to use it in these international relations is seen in 
connection with the exhibition at Vienna, that at Philadelphia, aud the 
recent one at Paris. 

Tenth. The Bureau wants your discriminating judgment upon its 
works and its wants. 

Eleventh. The Bureau wants a continuance of the hearty cooi>eration 
it has received from the educators of the country. 

Tvrelfth. The Bureau wants for its work, as above specified, an annnal 
appropriation of $j1,740. The appropriation for the present year is 
$30,720. 

Finally, in a word, the Bureau wants to do, and wants aid in doin^% 
what no State, nor institution, nor individual has ever been able to do, 
but what the National Government only can do in this work of collevt 
ing and publishing educational information. 

The President then announced the papers to be read at the evenini: 
session, and the Depjirtment adjourned to 7.30 p. M. 
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FOURTH SESSION— WEDNESDAY EVEXESTG. 

Washington, February 6, 1879. 
The Department reassembled and was called to order by the President 
at 7.30 p. M. 

INSTRUCTION IN GOYERNMENTAX. IDEAS. 

Mr. Justice Strong, of the United States Supreme Court, read the 
following paper : 

I think it one of the most interesting features of the present age that 
public attention is so much directed to popular education. Not only is 
the duty of training the young for useful manhood and womanhood more 
generally recognized than ever before in the history of the world, but there 
is a great increase in the number of thoughtful men who are considering 
the best modes of conducting educational operations in our public schools. 
We have passed the time when it was doubted whether schools for 
universal popular education may properly be sustained at the public ex- 
pense. It is now acknowledged everywhere that the wise administration 
of government, as well as its safety and perpetuity, is largely dependent 
upoa the intelligence of the masses of the governed. This is true in all 
nations that exist under a constitutional form of government. Above 
all is it true in the United States. Here the people themselves are the 
government. Tiiey dictate its forms and agencies; they select its offi- 
cers; they make the laws; they designate directly or indirectly what 
men shall legislate for the country, what judges shall administer the 
laws in existence, and who shall execute them. Their impulses, their 
prejudices, or their judgment dictate what governmental policy shall be 
pursued. There is upon our statute books no law of universal applica- 
tion that has not been placed there and is not kept there in obedience 
to the popular will. All governmental and legal changes flow from the 
same source. It is the voice of the masses that declares what shall be 
the rights of labor, of property, and of x)ersona. If the forms of govern- 
ment become unpalatable to them, others are substituted. If they dis- 
approve its administration, tliey force & change. If the question be 
Shall firee trade prevail or duties be levied for protecting American in- 
dustry! they answer potentially. Shall the law of descent cast the 
estate of a decedent upon all his children alike ! They determine. Shall 
additional protection be given to the rights of married women f It is for 
them to decide. Such is the mo^'ing power controlling all others in a 
government formed as ours is, and resting on almost universal sufi&age. 

It is needless to say, it is of unspeakable importance that a power so 
viust and so far reaching should be intelligently exercised. It may be 
admitted that the most ignorant and untrained of all our people would 
not wantonly imperil or destroy institutions so precious as ours. But 
even honest ignorance is dangerous. Beyond the facility with which 
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it may be employed by ambitious, selfish, and unpatriotic men lies the 
fact of its incapacity to bring to the consideration of the public ques- 
tions that must constantly arise a sound and a wise judgment- It ^ilL 
it must exert its power ; but whether for good or evil is a thing of hap- 
hazard. 

Instead, therefore, of doubting whether the general education of the 
young before they come to adult years is a matter outside of govern- 
mental concern, it is a wonder that it does not absorb more of the pub- 
lic interest and attention, more of the wise care of the government itr^elf. 
No government can set before itself a higher duty than that of making 
provision for its perpetuity and its broader usefulness. And, in my 
judgment, these great ends can be secured in this country in no other 
way so eflSciently as in fostering and guiding wisely the education of 
our youth in the public schools. Parents will not do the work; except 
in comparatively rare cases, they never did. In most cases they turn 
over the education of their sons and their daughters to the public sehocA 
teacher, and consider themselves thus relieved from their responsibility. 
What the child learns of geography, of English grammar, of arithmetic, 
is generally learned at school, and, if not learned there, will never be 
learned. What the youth knows of the history or institutions of the 
country is an acquisition not made at home. I do not speak of this to 
justify parental neglect; I speak of it as a fact. In truth a vast major- 
ity of those parents who now have the government of the country and 
the preservatioh of its institutions in their hands are incapable of giving 
to their children the instruction which is needed to make them the motst 
safe and useful citizens. It should n ever be forgotten that the children 
and youth of the country belong not to their parents alone ; they are, 
in one sense, the heritage of the state, its property — as much so as are 
tlie public lands or the proceeds of taxation, for they are to be its sui>- 
porters and the guides of its action. The government is to live not only 
for them, but by them. It is this consideration which justifies and de- 
mauds the establishment and supi)ort of public schools by taxation and 
by appropriations of public money. It is this that justifies government 
supervision of the schools, as well as a watchful care that they accom- 
plish the purposes of their being. 

The paramount purpose of public school education, as I have said oi 

intimated, is to fit the entire body of children and youth in the laud for 

;good and useful citizenship ; to prepare them not merely to enjoy thf 

'blessings of an orderly, wise, and beneficent government, but to pnv 

tect, perpetuate, and enlarge those blessings. And the attainment <>: 

this object, it seems to me, is to be reached by three successive stt-i^s 

I speak not now of moral training, the importance of which cannot \)t 

overestimated; it should ever accompany intellectual culture, and k 

will always be found a helper. At present I refer only to what is <h)iu 

monly understood to be the proper curricxilnm of the scliools. The ti^ 

step is preparatory yet essential. It is to teach the use of instromentK 
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withont which mental culture and the acquisition of needed knowledge, 
if not impossible, is difficult. I refer now to the primary stages, such 
as reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. Of this step I say nothing. 
The second step is to teach the formation of habits of thought, of re- 
flection, and the exercise of judgment ; this, I have often thought, is 
too much overlooked; yet it is a most important step in training in the 
direction of those results which are to be sought through the agency of 
popular education at public expense. In the civil and social life of those 
who now fill our school-houses questions will constantly arise which they 
must meet and which they will help to solve. Those questions will de- 
mand cool reflection and calm judgment. They cannot safely be left to 
the decision of blind impulses or unreasoning prejudices. Wise, upright, 
and firm thinkers are what society needs and what the highest interests 
of the public demand for vot<ers. But I do not propose to enlarge upon 
this theme. 

The third step in public popular education, which is or ought to be 
secured by our public schools, is the acquisition of that knowledge which 
is essential, or at least useful, in the discharge of the civil and social 
duties that will soon fall upon those instructed in the schools. The 
knowledge which can there be acquired, I know, is not extensive, nor can 
it be. But it may be and it should be enough to make intelligent voters 
and useftil citizens in every department of civil life. It may be enough 
to create intelligent homes and family circles where it shall be a subject 
of conversation, and where, even under a mother's influence, the boy 
shall be trained into a higher manhood. 

The appropriateness and value of some knowledge beyond that of the 
mere elements of an education are generally conceded. "No one doubts the 
wisdom of instructing a boy or a girl in the geography of his own country 
and in that of the world. To an American citizen knowledge of his own 
country and of the whole of it would seem to be indispensable. How 
can he legislate or influence legislation for a country of which he has no 
adequate or accurate conception ! How even can he read the daily 
newspaper intelligently without some considerable knowledge of the 
regrions of which it speaks f 

So a knowledge of history, at least the history of the United States, 
is generally and properly regarded as a most desirable acquisition to be 
made in the public schools. It has often been said that no man is flt 
for a legislator who is not familiar with the history of his country, with 
its progress, with its development, with the embarrassments it has 
encoantered, with the advances it has made, and with the causes of 
those embarrassments and advances. And if such knowledge is essen- 
tial for a legislator, it would seem to be equally essential for those who 
make legislators and control their action. It is unhappily too true that 
mtembers of Congress and of State legislatures, as well as local legislators 
and executive officers of municipal bodies, are but the mouth-pieces of 
those who send them, the reflex of the popular sentiment of the locali- 
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ties from which they come. The utterances of many a country news- 
paper have caused serious quaking at the Capitol, and they have con- 
trolled legislation. How important, then, that popular sentiment and 
popular judgment should be well advised. 

I wish, however, to speak of another subject which I think should he 
taught in the schools. I refer to the Constitution of the United Stat4fs« 
and that of the particular State where the schools exist, and generally to 
the study of the fundamental ideas of govemment. It is remarkable 
that hitherto, in institutions maintained by the public for the avowed 
purpose of preparing the young to participate in the govemment of the 
country, those who are there instructed have not been taught what that 
Government is, what its objects are, and how they are proposed to be 
accomplished. I think the graduates of our schools, in most cases, when 
th ey go out into independent life know little or nothing of the system of gov- 
ernment under which they are to live and of which they are to be con- 
stituents. Their graduation is like going to live in a house without know- 
ing or learning what rooms it contains and for what uses they are designed. 
This is the more inexcusable because knowledge of organic law is so 
easily acquired. Our children have not to search, as in other land.^, 
through the usages of centuries or through musty books of statutes to 
tind out the form in which government here exists, the agencies by which 
it is carried on, the extent, division, and limitations of itsixiwer, and the 
fundamental rights secured by the frame-work of the govemment itself. 
We have written constitutions in each State, intended to be permanent, 
constitutions which define the purposes of government, distribute it> 
powers, prescribe the mode in which they shall be exercised, assign to 
every man his place and duty, and declare what rights are inviolat^^. 
which government itself cannot take away. We have also a Federal 
Constitution establishing a General, Govemment with limited powers, 
though extending over the whole Union, felt everywhere, but jarring iu 
no degree with the governments of the States. The system is complex. 
but it can be made comprehensible by any mind. The constitutions are 
brief. Any one of them may be read within two hours. They are writ 
ten in simple, untechuical language, designed to be easily understood by 
all. They bear a strong resemblance toeach other. It certainly cannot W 
difficult to instruct our youth that all govemment which deserves thr 
name is a combination of three powers sometimes united in one agent. 
but in this country-, by constitutional ordinance, kept separate and inde 
pendent of each other ; that those powers are the law making, the lav 
interpreting and enforcing, and the law executing^ that to each o: 
these are intrusted its own duties and assigned its own sphere, into 
which no other power can intrude. What those duties are and vhaJ 
is the arrangement which allots them I would have all schoolboys an4i 
schoolgirls know before they leave the public teacher. I would ha\f 
explained to them what are the advantages derived from such a divisitc 
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of power, and how under it the order and well being of the community 
are assured. 

I would have every youth learn how each legislative branch is con- 
structed, how its members are chosen, and what advantages flow from 
having two bodies, instead of one, necessary for the enactment of every 
new law. 

I would have him acquire a clear understanding of what is and what 
is not legislative power, and what limits have been fixed to its exercise. 
Such knowledge would protect him against many a possible mistake. 
It is not uncommon for a community to become greatly agitated and 
ignorantly demand the passage of a law which the legislature has no 
constitutional power to enact, and which, if enacted, it would be the 
duty of the courts to declare invalid. Every such attempt is a trial to 
our institutions to which they should not be subjected, and which they 
would escape if the voters of the country understood the limitations of 
the Government under which they live. 

I would have a youth in our schools taught the constitution, province, 
and power of our courts. Thus he would learn to respect the administra- 
tion of the law, and with that reverence the law more. So I would have 
him understand the office and duties of the executive, and thus, in view 
of these several departments of power, be able to form some correct con- 
ception of the completeness and value of the government system. 

I would have him also observe and study the limitations of power 
defined in the constitutions, and the declarations of indefeasible rights 
beyond the reach of government contained in them. 

With such knowledge added to correct moral training he would be 
prepared for good citizenship, and for the intelligent and useful perform- 
ance of his duties to the public, and for a wise participation in the 
government itself. It would make intelligible many things in the prac- 
tical ox>erations of government that to so many are now mysterious and 
apparently unreasonable. It would convince of it3 fitness to secure to 
all equal justice, domestic tranquillity, liberty, and general welfare. It 
would deepen and diffuse a more ardent love of country. 

I am not alone in these opinions. Many eminent statesmen of the 
jiast have expressed the opinion that the Constitution of the United 
States ought to be a text book in all our schools ; and we are told that 
in ancient Rome the boys were required to commit to memory the twelve 
tables of the law, the system out of which grew as a germ the immortal 
code of Justinian, including not only rules for the forms of government, 
modes of administration, and duties of public officers, but also that body 
of civil law that in modified condition is even at this day in force over 
most of the continent of Europe. 

Had I time, I might speak of the value and interest of study devoted 
to the structure of government, considered merely as an intellectual 
exercise, but I am compelled to forbear. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

Prof. Walter Smith, State director of art education in ^lassachusettfi^ 
then read the following paper: 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: The subject upon which I 
have to address you to-day is that of "Technical education and in- 
dustrial drawing," a subject which is comprehensive enough to afford 
interest to the general public, while it is at present the best discnssed 
theme among professional educators. I am aware that this whole mat- 
ter is neither new nor strange in Washington, for from the Bureau of 
Education in this city has emanated much of the most valuable infor- 
mation we i)ossess concerning it ; and the lecture, recently published, 
by General Bimey, delivered by him before the Washington Art Club, 
upon a phase of the subject described as "Industrial and decorative 
art,'' is perhaps the fullest and fairest presentation of this matter that 
has appeared on this side of the Atlantic. 

Though I hardly exi)ect to present to you much that is new, I may 
possibly cooperate with you in the diffusion of some new light on an old 
subject ; hoping that thereby additional interest may be awakened^ and 
that in consequence serious consideration may be given to this question, 
one which has assumed an importance that may be fairly described as 
national in its character. It may at first sight be considered an over- 
estimate of the matter if it should be asserted that upon the technical 
knowledge and skUl possessed by a nation depend its safety, its wealth., 
and indirectly its happiness ; yet this is undoubtedly true. 

It may also be stated that any scheme of education which does not 
from the first make provision for the gradual acquirement of such 
technical knowledge and skill, at such times and in such ways as the 
ages and circumstances of the pupils necessitate, is insufficient and not 
practical, and in dire need of complete reorganization. Yet that hap- 
l)ens to be the case with every scheme of public education administered 
by city or State authorities in the United States of America to-day, 

I could have made that statement in many more words, and so have 
beclouded its meaning that you would not be shocked by it ; or I might 
have quoted some one else who said it, and thus have shielded myself 
from the responsibility of saying it. But I prefer to say it thus brietiy, 
in order that there ma}' be no possible misunderstanding of it, and that 
those who may wish to attack the statement and its author may know 
the cause of war, the man to be assailed, and where to find him. 

For the reason that our schemes of education have been found deficient 
and not practical, the whole subject of general education is now on it.s 
trial before the public ; and it requires no very deep study, nor wide re- 
search among newspapers or i)eriodicals, or in meetings such as this, to 
be convinced that this trial will be completed, and a verdict be rendenni 
by the jury. 

It is a common thing to hear sensible men say, as it is also frequeuth 
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said iu newspapers, that for the duties of real life the children in the 
public schools are not so well prepared now as they were twenty years 
ago, or even fifty years ago, though they know more and it costs more 
to t^ach them ; while the silver tongued orator of Massachusetts has 
stated that under the old district school system, when a boy spent a few 
weeks in the school in winter and worked the rest of the year on the 
farm, he got a better, because a more practical, education than he can 
get in the country to-day. 

The trouble about such remarks as these is that they are true ; and 
that it is possible for them to be true reflects great glory on the advance- 
ment of this country in civilization, and much discredit upon public 
educators and public education, thus lagging behind the progress and 
failing to supply the educational needs of the country. 

For the true interpretation of such statements is that during fifty or 

 

twenty years past the country has advanced faster than its school room 
education, and, instead of requiring for its citizens now the standard of 
education which was sufOicient then, it needs something more in harmony 
with the educational standard of older countries, and that is something 
it does not now possess. That the farmer's boy should be fitted by a few 
months of book learning and many months of technical training to be- 
come a good farmer is the best possible argument for technical education 
of another kind, to fit a vast majority of the people for practical life who 
will never become farmers; for, as the school-room instruction repre- 
sented the boy's general education and the farm labor his technical educa- 
tion, it will be noted that he was preparing for practical life in one voca- 
tion from the time his education commenced. 

But it has pleased the Supreme Power that in the development and 
consolidation of this country we should not all become or remain farm- 
ers. The products of the soil are the raw materials of the industrial 
arts, and it takes more people to convert those raw materials into useful 
objects for a civilized community than it does to produce the original 
materials trom which the objects are made. We are changing our occu- 
pations from being largely agricultural to manufacturing, and have thus 
outgrown the educational facilities which may have been ample for the 
youth of this nation in the days that are past. 

It is from this cause that we are justified in describing our present 
education as deficient, inasmuch as it makes no ample provision for the 
technical knowledge and skill required by the people engaged in trades 
and manufactures. The literary part of our education, which fits for 
mercantile life and the professions, has not retrograded, but advanced, 
until it monopolizes nearly all the precious time of youth; while the 
needs of those destined for the trades and manufactures are ignored in 
our schemes of education, left high and dry without aid or comfort, 
until the name of the native-bom American mechanic is a synonyme for 
want of skill and his work for something that will not last. 

There are exceptions to this rule, as to every rule, as in our mechan- 
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ical and labor saving machines; but where it is not true we shall find 
that men have become tasteful or skilful in spite of their lack of oppor- 
tunities, and not by means of the opportunities which their education 
should have given them. 

The gradual decay and final extinction of apprenticeship to trades in 
this country have the credit of being responsible for much of the lack of 
skill among workmen, but it does not account for their want of taste. 
As a substitute for apprenticeship it has been proposed to establish 
trade schools, in which the projectors assert that by constant practice 
under an instructor for two years a youth will become a better workman 
than by an apprenticeship in the regular way for seven years. I can 
hardly believe that to be true, for there is something which comes from 
the experience of making objects in a workshop carried on in the regu- 
lar way of trade that no hot-house culture in schools alone can give. 
Yet I should like to see the experiment tried, whether instruction, car- 
ried on for a few months only, can be made a substitute for apprentice, 
ships which prepare people for the work of a lifetime. 

It seems to me that the true remedy is to introduce the elements of 
industrial knowledge and skill into the public schools in such a manner 
that it will assist and not obstnict general education ; and then, when 
the boy leaves the grammar school to begin his wage-earning life, we 
should provide technical schools of art and science, where, during his 
evenings, he can learn the theory and thereby improve in the practice 
of his daily work. This is the only way the mechanic or artisan can be 
reached, and it is the way he is now being reached in all the skilled 
countries of Europe. He has to support himself during the interval 
between 12 or 14 years old and 20 years old, and if we offer technical 
education to him in day schools only, in that period when he must be 
at work and cannot therefore avail himself of it, we oflfer it only to the 
children of the wealthy in the name of the mechanic. There are agen- 
cies enough already for the education of professional men, and their 
future employment will pay for any investment which their parents may 
make in their education. 

What is now wanted is that the needs of the mass of the people sboulfl 
be considered, and that the most neglected of all, the mechanics, should 
have a fair chance given to them out of the public funds, of which the^ 
are the principal producers. 

That a great reform in this direction is necessary seems to be the opin 
ion of all educators whose experience and observation have been ex- 
tended beyond the immediate surroundings of home. How to make tLi'^ 
necessity evident to the public, and bring it about without injury' to that 
which is good in present schemes, is the problem of our day. This i^ 
preeminently a period in which to take a broad survey of the educational 
field, especially from the economic aspect, and incidentally, also, firom tb» 
standpoint of progress. 

The times are hard ; commercial and financial distress presses heavil^ 
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in every direction, and the necessity for economy holds in its relentless 
grasp every item of public expenditure, which it is subjecting to the 
most rigid scrutiny. All this is auspicious. Economy is the parent of 
honesty, and it is the best possible good fortune that the system of public 
education of this country is receiving a thorough economical purging. 

It is not from any l^uik of education that complaints are being made, 
and the question therefore arises, whether the education is of the right 
sort, and whether the people who most need it obtain what they want. 
And true economy, which is always far seeing, cannot afford to be nig- 
gardly. The farmer does not regard the outlay on his seed com as an 
extravagant exx)enditure so much as a necessary investment; for he 
remembers that '< there is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, and yet it tendeth to x)overty.'' 

Let us see to what extent this educational scattering is carried on and 
what comes of it. 

In the Eastern, Middle, and Western States there was expended last 
year the sum of about $70,000,000 for public education. What was this 
vast sum expended for, what were the results aimed at, and what did 
the public get for its money f 

These are practical, common sense questions, and their consideration 
is i>ertinent in a meeting like this. Nor can we blink the issues they 
involve ; for, in face of such an expenditure, the people who are toiling 
with their heads or their hands, and who in these distressed times are 
straining their utmost to make both ends meet, surely have a right, in 
face of such heavy taxation, to ask what it is aU for, and to see if they 
are really getting their money's worth. 

Every educator should welcome these inquiries. Certainly it behooves 
every one who is engaged in directing the features and in administering 
the provisions for maintaining public education carefully to study the 
subject in the light of present experience. From such a study he will 
be able to answer these inquiries intelligently, and also be able, during 
this period of depression, while the economical knife is being laid so 
closely to public expenditure, to direct public opinion so that no harm 
shall come to necessary and fundamental features of public education. 

I am firee to state that there has been a great deal of sentimentalism 
about this subject. Because it is, perhaps, the most important and in- 
definite single subject with which a community or a state has to deal, it 
not unfrequentiy happens that it gets straddled by theoretical hobby 
riders, who make of conventions such as this the Epsoms or Jerome 
Parks wherein pet theories are made to show their paces. 

Being a specialist myself, I know that I run the risk of being consid- 
ered one of these self same hobby riders ; but I repel the insinuation, for 
my interest in the whole subject of national education is infinitely greater 
than my anxiety for any detail in it. 

It is true that I am engaged, professionally, in promoting one par- 
ticular branch of education. At the same time, I wish to make the 
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fact clear that in urging the importance of technical education and 
industrial drawing I place its consideration not alone on the grounds of 
its sx>ecial or exceptional character^ but rather on the bads of its great 
and economical value in general education and in practical life. 

As the subject of education has been so much discussed of late, and 
as there is such a contrariety of opinion offered concerning what its 
features and aims should be, it may be wise to tske a few soundings, 
in order to see where we are. 

For the purpose, then, of getting at a few points of general agreement 
let me ask. What is understood by education, and particularly by public 
education t I think the answer that would come to such a question, 
especially from the States to which I have referred, which have taxed 
themselves $70,000,000 for its support the last year, would be, that edu- 
cation is the fitting of youth for the oocupatiofis of adult life and thedutiesof 
good citizenship; and it seems to me that we should have in such an an- 
swer one that practically covers the whole question ; and yet, simple as 
this answer is, self evident, indeed, as it appears, I observe in the dis- 
cussion now going tbrward that it is extremely difficult for educators to 
defend the present system of education, particularly against the charge 
of its want of practical character, in any way that commends itself to 
the common mind by its explicitness and clearness. 

I am aware that very many eloquent and scholarly essays have been 
written in behalf of the present system; but the discussion has been be- 
clouded by the use of many phrases not understood by the public, such 
as "the developing of the mental and moral faculties of youth,'' "the 
broadening of their intellectual i)Owers,'' and others of that sort; while 
the virtues of "disciplinary studies'' and "culture studies" are also en- 
larged upon. By such treatment, the direct and simple object of educa- 
tion has become enveloped in an eesthetic mist of fjie phrases to such an 
extent that it appears to plain and honest minded folks as decidedly too 
much set up in character and as hardly belonging to the toiling masses. 
Consequently, it is being vigorously attacked for its apparent want of 
practicality on the one hand and its undue expensiveness on the other. 

As an educator and as an advocate of the broadest possible education 
for all classes, I am glad to see these attacks made. Every true educator 
should welcome them. We cannot have too much discussion, and one of 
the effects of this present widespread interest, I have no doubt, will be 
the explosion of many educational theories which are now so boldly 
advanced, the abandonment of the present narrow and over literan- 
schemes, and the establishment, on a firm basis, of a system of education 
which shall meet the needs of the workingman and the mechanic, the 
producers of industrial wealth, and which shall prepare others to appre 
ciate the skilled products of the country. 

When the people see clearly and understand intelligently the clost* 
relationship of the practical education offered them to success in all 
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conditioiis of life, they will not suffer it to be hampered or curtailed for 
want of sufBcient support. 

It is, i>erhaps, the first duty of educators to make clear the practical 
features of the educational ideas they advance. Holding this opinion, 
I beg to submit to your consideration some general points in regard to 
the scope and character of public education which I regard as funda- 
mental. 

I assume it agreed that public education in this country must tend 
toward a preparation for the occupations of adult life and the per- 
formance of the duties of good citizenship. This being granted, our 
first step is to see what the general occupations of adult life are, for 
which education can be an elementary preparation, and, second, what 
are the duties of good citizenship which elementary education can pro- 
mote. 

In the first place, then, let us take a broad view of what the general 
occupations of adult life are : 

First. We have those who are engaged in producing food and raw 
materials of industrial arts, animal, vegetable, and mineraL These are 
the producers of natural wealth. 

Secondly. We have those who are engaged in using the raw materials 
produced by the first class, as a basis on which to exi>end their skill 
and taste in the manufacture of objects for the comfort and pleasure of 
mankind. These are the producers of industrial wealth. 

Thirdly. We have those who are engaged in trade, finance, and trans- 
l>ortatlon. These are the distributors of the wealth produced by the first 
two classes, but are not themselves the producers of wealth. 

Fourthly. We have those engaged in military, naval, and political 
service. These are persons employed for the protection of social and 
political order. 

Fifthly. We have those engaged in the professional occupations, such 
as lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and teachers. These are employed 
in ministering to the legal, religious, physical, and educational wants of 
all classes* 

Sixthly. We have those engaged in personal or domestic service. 

You will observe that it is the x>ersons engaged in the first two classes 
of occupation that are the real producers of wealth, while the others are 
maintained by occupations growing out of its distribution or by pro- 
foHsional or political occupations growing out of the necessity for pro- 
tection to the whole social and political organism. 

In the educational discussions of the day we do not see suf&ciently 
realized the changes in the relative numbers of persons in these six 
classes that have been made in recent years ; nor are educators suffi- 
ciently alive to the necessary changes in the scope of public education 
thereby entailed. 

What, then, are these changes? If we examine this classification 
closely, we shall find that these changes have their origin in and are 
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principally based upon the transformation that has taken place, within 
the last few years, in the second group of occupations, those of the in- 
dustrial classes. These changes have been enormous; I might say suffi- 
ciently so as to completely revolutionize the old relation of these classes 
to one another. A slight examination of the material and x)olitical con- 
dition of any one of the leading States to-day shows that its material 
and political power is centring about its industrial classes, and that, as 
these flourish or decline, so all the other interests of the State flourish 
or decline. Indeed, it is a well established economic truth that indus- 
trial wealth, in other words a healthy condition of the industrial occu- 
pations, is absolutely necessary to the success of all other occui>ations. 

So clearly is this fact recognized by the five great European nations, 
England, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, that to-day they are in 
earnest competition with one another to develop to the utmost the 
industrial productiveness of their people. 

Let me for a moment digress to make a statement in regard to what 
industial development consists of. In a manufactured product we have 
two elements, the raw material and the skilled labor which has been put 
upon it. Take, for instance, this piece of steel. Its value is, perhaps. 
three cents. As yet skilled labor has hardly touched it. Fabricated 
into this form, we have a surgical instrument which is worth ten dollars. 
Kow, what makes the difference in price between these two pieces of 
steel f The simple fact that skilled labor has been applied to this one 
and not to the other ; and it is the skilled labor, therefore, which gives 
it its chief value. Take this piece of cotton cloth for another illustra- 
tion. You have here eight cents' worth of raw material in cotton. This 
material has been fabricated by many processes, until there has been 
produced this piece of cloth, worth one dollar and a half. 

Thus, again, we see that the principal element in the value of an 
article may be the skQl and taste which have been exi)ended upon an 
insignificant bit of raw material. 

Then, it may be said that the ratio of increase in value made by skilled 
labor upon the raw material will be determined by the amount of skill 
and quality of the taste displayed. 

This is precisely where a consideration of the industrial element in 
education becomes important. When we see what creates value in labor, 
and how little we have hitherto done by education to foster this element, 
it is time to overhaul the whole subject, using both spade and pruning 
hook in the operation. 

To understand the full bearing and significance of this matter of 
technical education in art and science, we must consider its influence od 
human labor and industry ; for be it remembered that this whole qne^ 
tion is an economical one, not one of sentiment ; it has as much to do 
with practical life and profitable labor as the employment of the locvv 
motive in lieu of horses or the use of gas instead of farthing rushlights. 
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Let US for a moment, then, look at what\H)n8titates the element of 
Talue in human labor. 

liaboT is the application of two powers: first, skill; second, force. 
The product is valuable in the proportion as it displays skiU and with- 
out value in the ratio of its absence of skill. This is as true about the 
making of a watch, or a nail, or a pair of boots as about the performance 
of a difficult surgical operation. The skilled workman is the one who 
produces something of greater value out of the same material than the 
unskilled workman can, and with less waste of time and material. He is, 
therefore, a more profitable agent to employ than the unskilled, and his 
work being more valuable he receives a higher compensation for it, while 
his employer, finding a ready market, at high prices, for industrial master- 
pieces, makes more profit on the sale of them than on unskilled produc- 
tions. The purchaser is better satisfied with the article and willing to 
pay a higher price for it than for one displaying no skiU. So that the 
application of skill and taste in the production of an object gives (1) to 
the workman higher wages, (2) to the employer larger profits, and (3) 
to the purchaser more satisfaction than if the skill and taste had been 
absent. This is the prosaic and practical aspect of the question, its 
economical character. 

There is another view I shall reter to, though not to enlarge upon. 
That may, if you please, be called the sentimental aspect, in contradis- 
tinction to the practical one. It is this : That the workman whose tQ>ste 
and skill are employed is a happier man than if only his muscles are 
used in his work. His soul and spirit are engaged ; the immortal part 
of him is influencing his labor, breatliing into the work of his hands the 
very breath of the life that shall never die. Such a man was Eaffaelle 
when painting the Sisttne Madonna, transferring the image of his own 
beautiful soul to the canvas ; an act of homage and praise to his Maker 
for life and happiness and a gifb to all posterity of a ^^joy forever." 

To the practical people who do not believe in sentiment, I would also 
like to remark that the Sistine Madonna is worth a good deal of money. 

What is true about the productions of one workman applies to all who 
are engaged in the industrial arts, and it is, therefore, equally true 
about a whole nation. The blacksmith and the maker of watch springs 
may work in the same material, steel ; yet one may produce an object 
of small value out of a pound of the material, while the other produces 
many of great value out of a pennyweight of it. So it is witii aJmost all 
the raw material of the arts, both fine and industriaL A piece of clay 
which is of less value than any coin in circulation becomes under the 
touch of Michael Angelo of greater x>ecuniary value than any coin that 
was ever circulated ; a lump of common earth, that might have been 
made into a firebrick worth a penny, has been transformed by the 
great sculptor into a relic that its weight in gold could not purchase. 

Though the difference in relative values between skilled and unskilled 
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work is not so great in indnstrial art as it is in fine art, yet there is a 
diflerence, and it is invariably recognized and paid for. 

It is hardly worth while to continue this argument, because no one 
can challenge it, and one illustration that is typical of thousands is 
enough. We must recognize its truth, and the value of it« significance 
to us is determined by the proportion in numbers of our people employed 
in the manufacturing industries, and the amount of capital invested in 
them. 

If we were a purely agricultural people, the loss we suffer from want 
of industrial skill would not be so great as to be formidable, nor would 
the danger to our commercial prosperity be so imminent as it is. But 
we are a manufacturing people, with very heavy interests involved in 
this question, and these interests can only be presented and developed 
by investing them with taste and skill. In other respects our people 
are highly educated and have refined taste, and will not be satisfied 
with clumsy and tasteless objects, whether of native or foreign manu- 
facture. 

We have common sense and refinement enough to want things to look 
well and wear well, and unless native manufactures can be so made we 
do not buy them ; hence the enor nious importations of foreign goods which 
do satisfy our love of honesty and beauty by their skill and taste. You 
have only to go into the stores of any large city and inquire where the 
finest goods come from to find out why a good many native workmen 
are out of employment. 

If the present condition of labor is thriftless and unprofitable, what 
should be done to Insure its improvement f We know what other nations 
have done when suffering from the same cause. The first thing England 
did was to establish schools of art in the centres of manufactures } but 
that did little good, for their influence was too limited to improve public 
taste. The next experiment was to teach drawing in the public schools 
and train highly skilled teachers of art, and therein was found the true 
remedy. The public was taught at the right age for learning, in child- 
hood, and the pupils of the public schools, whosetaste had been encour- 
aged by regular exercises in drawing, crowded the schools of art in the 
evenings as soon as their apprenticeships to trades began and practical 
life commenced. In 1851 there were nineteen schools of art in the United 
Kingdom ; this year there are nearly one thousand schools of art and art 
classes, and of a much higher standard of success than in 1851, and in- 
dustrial drawing is now taught in the national schools. 

What has been done for art by the government and the jieople is insig- 
nificant compared with what has been accomplished in scientific instruf - 
tion during the last twenty years. The regular teachers of tlie dar 
schools have qualified themselves to give instruction in art and science, 
and the national school buildings are used for classes. In conseqnenoe 
there are many thousands of science classes spread like a network all 
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over the country, discovering, developing, and economizing all the native 
talent of the people. 

The French are devoting more and more attention to technical educa- 
tion in the public schools, and last year, while I was in Paris, the legis. 
lature passed an ordinance appointing seventeen inspectors of drawing 
for the public schools of the republic. This was entirely a new measure ; 
but it shows how keenly alive the French are concerning the sources of 
their national prosperity, and how little they feel that they can afford to 
rest on their laurels. 

To return from this rather long digression. 

I could bring before you hundreds of articles exhibiting but trifling 
values of raw materials, such as iron, wood, clay, glass, and textile fabrics, 
in contrast with great values from skilled labor put upon them ; but I 
think we shall all agree that the value of manufactured goods depends 
principally upon the quality and amount of the labor they contain, 

Now, if we consider for a moment that the number of raw materials and 
metals for all the industrial occupations is comparatively few and that the 
cheapness of transportation makes their distribution among nations com- 
mon, it is evident that the nation which has the most skill and best taste to 
put upon these raw materials — that is, the one that can fabricate them 
into the greatest variety of objects, and make them minister to taste as 
w^ell as to convenience and comfort — holds a decided advantage in all 
the markets of tlie world. 

I do not wish to weary you with statistics on this point. Let me say, 
however, that last year England exported manufactured goods of the 
value of about $750,000,000. If we take a safe estimate and say that one 
half of this amount represented the product of skilled labor, you see at 
once what an enormous exporter she is of the labor of her people. If 
you examine the trade of France, you find that she greatly exceeds 
England as a seller of skilled labor. No one could examine the recent 
International Exposition at Paris without being struck with amazement 
at the great wealth these two nations are producing and accumulating 
by virtue of the skill and taste they are promoting among their peo- 
ples. 

I think it will be evident without argument that the great develop- 
ment which has taken place in these Industrial occupations must affect 
all the classes who are non-productive, and, therefore, all society. 

Seeing, therefore, that it is the development principally in the indus 

trial occupations which constitutes the principal changes now going on 

in human employments, let me turn from this general view of the subject 

and ask your attention to a particular exhibit which practically and very 

completely illustrates the relation of these various classes o^ labor to 

each other and their relative importance when considered in the light 

of education. 
I invite your attention to the material and political condition of the 

people in the State of Massachusetts. 
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In this State a very thorough attempt has been made to get accurate 
statistics bearing upon the social and material condition of the people, 
and the work has been so well done by the chief of the bureau of 
statistics, CoL Carroll D. Wright, that it is believed to stand unequalled 
by any similar statistical inquiry. 

As these results are important and I shall have occasion to refer to 
them, I have had them placed conspicuously on this chart, that you may 
the more readily grasp their import. 

Observe that in the State of Massachusetts we have a population oi 
about 1,600,000. 

Our first inquiry was. How do these people get their living 1 What 
are their occupations t 

In this population we have — 

Employed in government and professions 29, 730 

Employed in trade and transportation , 104, ^35 

Employed in domestic and personal service 424, 289 

Employed in manufacturing and mechanical industries 316, 459 

Employed in agriculture 70, 945 

Employed in fisheries 6, 656 

Employed as laborers (unskilled and unclassified) 52, 179 

Engaged in no occupation (about) 300, 000 

Add to these numbers about 300,000 for the youth of the State, and 
we have a general picture of how this community is employed and the 
number of children in the course of preparation for the various occupa* 
tions of the State. 

Let us examine this exhibit closely, to see which occupations form the 
real basis of the State's prosperity. 

Shall we find this basis in the first division, in the professional em- 
ployments! Certainly not. These are not employments which add 
directly to the productivity of the State. Indeed, these occupations 
could not exist were it not for other employments beneath them. 

Shall we find this basis in the second, among those engaged in trade 
and transportation f Here again we have secondary employments, mere 
distributers of wealth, not producers of it. These occupations all pre- 
suppose the. existence of others around them. 

Shall we find this basis in agriculture f Kote the small nnmber en- 
gaged in this occupation, and as we all know that Massachusette is not 
an agricultural State, what she raises in the way of agricultural prod- 
ucts must be of an exceptional character, or must owe its existence to 
exceptional markets created near by. Agriculture, therefore, is wholly 
dependent upon the existence of other contiguous occupations. 

Shall we find this basis of prosperity in this other class of occupa- 
tions, her servants, embracing over 424,000 of her population f Cer- 
tainly not; for these persons are in no sense producers. They are tho^ 
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who, unfitted for other occapatioiis, drop to the lowest level of personal 
service. 

Where, then, do we find the basis of the prosperity of Massachusetts f 
Ilere, with these 316,000 workers in her indastrial workshops. They 
torm the principal producers of the wealth of the State. 

We have just seen that in industrial manufactures there are two ele- 
ments, raw material and skilled labor. As Massachusetts produces no 
raw material — save her east wind, which has never yet been utilized in 
industrial fabrications — it is evident that even her right to an industrial 
existence rests simply and solely upon her possessing the other element, 
skilled labor. 

This exhibit of occupations, therefore, shows us conclusively that 
Massachusetts is an industrial State solely by Airtue of having 316,000 
persons possessing certain degrees of skill and taste. 

If we were to turn to the capital employed, we should find the pro- 
ductive capital principally invested in two ways, in manufacture and in 
agriculture. An examination would show us that the capital invested 
in the latter is largely dependent upon the existence of the former for 
its returns. 

The figures concerning invested capital are as follows : 

Capital employed. Annual product. 

Capital in industry $283,000,000 $593,000,000 

Capital in agriculture 210,000,000 41,000,000 

To sum up the whole situation in a word, Massachusetts exists to- 
day as a State by virtue of her manufacturing or industrial interests. 
As these interests prosper, other interests in the State prosper ; as these 
decline, all other interests in the State decline 5 so that you have a com- 
munity based, so far as its material condition and prosperity are con- 
cerned, upon its industrial employments, and able to contribute to these 
employments but the one single element of skilled labor. 

As we are considering this matter in its relation to practical life, and 
as the statistics clearly show that Massachusetts holds her position among 
her sister States by virtue of the labor of 316,000 of her mechanics and 
artisans, it will be easy to see the important bearing of the public edu- 
cation of the State on their occupations. 

Be it remembered that it is the work of the hands and brains of these 
men that holds the other interests of the State together. It is the skill 
and taste they can infuse into their work, the change they can create in 
the raw material that capital can bring them, that constitutes the real 
profit to the capital of the State. 

Recognizing this through the urgent representation to the legislature 
of some of her most intelligent manufacturers, the State passed a law in 
the year 1870 that drawing, allowed by all to be the common basis of all 
industrial education, should be taught to all children in the public 
schools ; also, that all cities and towns having more than ten thousand 
inhabitants should provide classes for free instruction in industrial draw- 
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ing, either in day or evening schools, under the direction of the school 
committees. 
Here is the act : 

[Chapter 248, acta of 1870.] 

Section 1. The first section of chapter 38 of the general statutes is hereby amended 
BO as to include drawing among the branches of learning which are by said sectiun 
required to be taught in the public schools. 

Sec. 2. Any city or town may, and every city and town ha'V'ing more than ten 
thousand inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giWng free instmction in 
industrial or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or 
•evening schools, under the direction of the school committee. 

Sec 3. This act shall take effect on it« passage. 

This act took effeet on May 16, 1870. It empowered any town, what- 
ever might be the extent of its population, to establish snch evening 
classes for industrial drawing, and required twenty-three to do so. 

Though many difficulties were encountered in carrying out the law, 
there was an evident desire to obey it. and the difficulty of finding teachers 
was met by the State in the establishment, in 1873, of a normal art school 
for the education of teachers of industrial art. In all this action there 
seems to me to have been the greatest economical sagacity. It imposed 
on the community the task of having drawing taught, and when the cry 
came that there were no teachers of the subject, it provided the teachers. 
And the State of Massachusetts, though it may not be doing in all of 
its parts what the larger cities in it are doing, will be led in the fntare, 
as in the past, by the action of its great centres of population. 

The school committee of the city of Boston may be said to have taken 
a national lead in this matter, one that has been watched and conimenteil 
on by European nations with much interest. Thus, the French commis- 
sion on the educational system of the United States as shown at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, reports as follows: 

Scarcely six years ago Massachusetts introduced regular instruction in drawing, 
and the Northern and Western States are rapidly following her lead. If the last Pan^ 
Exposition revealed great advances in English industry due to the art movement 
developeil since 1851 by the South Kensington School, what may we not expect from 
American activity, stimulate<l by the Philadelphia Exhibition f Everywhere, alreadr, 
educators are pointing out defects, stimulating emulation, and they find an echo iu 
the teachers of schools, as well as in the employers of labor. France must defend that 
preeminence in art which has heretofore been unquestioned. She has enormous 
resources which ought to be developed by well planned primary instruction. With a>, 
as elsewhere, it is not enough to have excellent special teachers of drawing ; it is uo: 
enough to have good coursto and good special schools ; but all teacherSf male andfemglr 
' must be <ible to give the first instruction in drawing in daily classes to all their iteholar*. 
France, which has gome to work energetically after her misfortunes, ought to devo;- 
herself to the study of drawing, with no less ardor, and reinvigorate her productivf 
powers at the very sources of art. 

I might here say that, in the words italicized, France is advised to do 
what Massachusetts has been doing for some years, and this testimunv 
from such a source ought to satisfy the theoretical educators who fau( } 

^ The italics in this passage are mine.— Walter Smith. 
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that drawing is a merely " ornamental ^ study. To " reinmgorate the pro- 
ductive powers of a nation at the very sources of arty^ by the teaching of 
drawing, is not a merely ornamental process, but a highly economical 
one. The report goes on to say : 

The South Kensington system, so saccessfhlly and skilfully imported into America 
by Walter Smith, is likely to render as great service to that country as it has already 
rendered to England herself. 

The report objects to our usle of the lead pencil in drawing, and rec- 
onuneniils practice with the soft crayon point. But, as a matter of fact, 
we use both hard and soft points to draw with, and so are more catholic 
in this matter than either the French or the English. 

But its conclusion is very significant. It says, if certain suggestions 
concerning the processes of drawing were adopted, then "Massachu- 
setts would leap at a single bound to a superiority in art instruction in 
primary education to which the old nations of the European world 
have hitherto been unable to attain. But, just as they are, the examples 
of the primary and grammar school work shown at Philadelphia are 
very satisfactory. When one considers that it represents the fruit of 
only two years of trial, it must be admitted that such remarlcabU results 
have never before been secured in so short a timeJ" ' 

The works upon which this criticism was made were produced in the 
public schools of Boston and Massachusetts. 

It is refreshing, also, to see that the Boston school committee has not 
lost its interest in this great question. In its last report, just issued, 
occurs the following trenchant and incisive statement : 

The question of teaching trades in our schools is one of vital importance. If New 
England would maintain her place as the great industrial centre of the country, she 
must become to the United States what France is to the rest of Europe : the first in 
taatey ihe first in demgUj the first in skilled workmanship. She must accustom her children 
from early youth to the use of tools, and give them a thorough training in the me- 
chanic arts. 

That, in my Bumble opinion, is the most important utterance yet made 
in this country on the sulyect of technical education. And if every 
school committee in the United States would adopt the sentiment and 
a<;t upon its conclusions, the one great obstacle to the industrial de- 
velopment of the country would soon be removed. 

Thus ^r we have been considering education in Massachusetts as 
bearing upon the occupations of adult life in a most important section 
of the community. 

We admitted in the preliminary argument that public education 
should also tend to good citizenship, and it will be well to inquire what 
ni^ould be practical education for good citizenship in Massachusetts. 
Good citizenship includes an intelligent use of the franchise and a ready . 
compliance with the laws promoting social and political order. 

Looking again at this classification of occupations in this Massachu- 
setts community of 1,600,000 persons, it will be found that in this body 

* The italics in this passage are mine. — Walter Smith. 
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of 316,000 workmen lies the chief dauger to social and political order, if 
danger shall arise. 

It is not among those who are employed in trade, agricnltnre, or the 
professions, or among the servants of the households, that the State needs 
to apprehend danger. They are all the servants of the mechanic, by 
whatever name known, and fear no competition, for they never enconn- 
ter any, so long as their providers, the mechanics, are in full work and 
can employ them. But discontent and hatred of capital are apt to hirk 
among those who have to do skilled work without possessing mucli 
skill, and liave to compete with the highly trained artisans of Europe 
without ever having had the opportunity of being qualified for the com- 
petition. 

A man who cannot earn or command of capital more than a dollar a 
day, has a mnch stronger hatred of capital than one who can earn three 
dollars ; and one has but to study the labor question conscientioasly to 
see that the more you increase a man's wage-earning power, by virtue 
of superior skill and taste, the more you increase his respect for sociul 
and political order, and the larger is his stake in the continaance 
thereof. 

So we see that the material, social, and political interests of Massa- 
chusetts are centered about her industrial population, and practical 
education in the State, whether regarded from it« bearing npon adult 
occupation or upon good citizenship, should consist in giving the 300,001) 
youth of the State an education which should have a strong wage-earn- 
ing power in industrial occupations. Her commercial, professional, and 
agricultural occupations have long been provided for in this respect ; 
but until quite recently no particular efforts have been made for the 
education of her mechanics and artisans in the elements of knowledge 
which bear directly upon their wage-earning i)ower in adult life- 
There are doubtless many among her public men who believe that all 
industrial education is special in its character and should be given in 
special schools only, after general education has been completed and the 
workman has commenced practical life. This is a view which has beeu 
held and abandoned by the most skilled nations in Europe, wliich havt* 
learned to see by actual experiment the value of teaching the elements 
of art and science to all their people, from the first day of school life t<> 
the last, in the public schools. 

There are others among her public men who are awakening to the fsu-i 
that the future prosperity of the State depends in no small degree n[M)L 
the skill and the taste which the next generation of artisans can be madi- 
to possess. 

This is not an occasion, and the time is insufficient, to dwell upon aP 
the educational, material, and political considerations that are preseuteil 
in this exhibit. I wiU only add that no one can study the result:^ db 
played in Colonel Wright's admirable report without seeing most ct^u 
clusively that it is the kind of education given in the public schools of 
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the State for the next few years that will determine largely her future 
material, political, and social condition. 

I have dwelt upon this practical exhibit in Massachusetts because it 
seems to me a very instructive one for an educator to study. It gives 
some excellent material with which to cope with theoretical, sentimental 
educators on the one hand and narrow minded or ignorant taxpayers 
on the other. 

To the educational essayist, who can see in education only a process 
of intellectual training, and who loves to dwell on the humanities and 
all the various aspects of (esthetic culture, and who decries all education 
that has not for its object the broadening of the intellectual powers of 
pupils or disciplining their minds, whatever these terms may mean, these 
statistics speak a practical admonition indeed. They show that an 
education directed solely for such purposes would be immediately prac- 
tical to but comparatively few people in the State, while it would be 
incomi>lete as a fundamental wage-earning education for the real pro- 
ductive workmen who form so large a part of the adult population. 

To the taxpayer, groaning under the expense of the present educa- 
tional arrangements and blindly advocating a return to the three R's, 
this exhibit is equally instructive, for it shows him that education to be 
practical, that is, wage-earning, must be largely industrial; in other 
words, it must contain certain features for which that which we may call 
a three-R's power education does not provide at all. 

What is true of Massachusetts is true to a greater or less extent of 
the Ea-stem, Middle, and of many Western States, and will become 
more true of every State day by day and year by year. Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania are following in 
l>recisely the same line of development as Massachusetts, and already 
their industrial interests are increasing beyond all others ; while in Ohio 
so careful and observant a statesman as General Garfield has pointed out 
that the State has passed the period of her agricultural development, 
and her increase in wealth and population is now to be found in her 
industrial counties. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from calling attention to the ear- 
nest words of Governor McClellan, of New Jersey, in his recent message, 
ill which he emphasizes the importance of making the public education 
of the State more industrial in character, to meet the developing wants 
of the people. Among other things, he says : 

It is now universally recognized that industrial drawing, i. c, drawing as applied 
to the arts and trades, not landscape drawing, is the basis which underlies the vast 
majority of the pursuits of our people, and that it can be profitably made a part of 
the coarse in our public schools. * • • We need technical schools in various parts 
of the State. For instance, in South Jersey one is required in the interests of the 
l^lass-makers of that region; in Paterson they are. needed in the interests of the silk 
and cotton factories and the great machine shops of the city. In Trenton a school is 
needed immediately for the benefit of the potteries, where boys and girls may be 
taught modelling, designing, and decorating, as well as the making of pottery itself ; 
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for the potteries of Trenton have now reached a point where they daily snffer from tl»e 
lack of a sufficient nnmber of skilled employes, and if properly encouraged they will 
soon develop into one of the largest and most important interests of the country. 

I might here suggest to Governor McClellan that, if Trenton cannot 
find a Flaxman to transform her clay into gold, she can at any rate do 
what Lambeth has done, establish a school of art under trained masters, 
and thus educate the workers employed in her potteries ; and the Stat* 
of !New Jersey can make this an equal success by requiring drawing to 
be taught in her public schools to every child, as Massachusetts ha« 
done; thus offering an outlet for the talent of every child, creating a 
market for her manufactures, and making of Trenton the Lambeth and 
Etruria of the United States. 

By availing themselves of the pioneer action of Massachusetts in cre- 
ating teachers of industrial art, just as Massachusetts availed herself of 
the same action taken by England, every State in this Union may, any 
day it chooses, add the elements of industrial education to the instruc- 
tion given in her public schools. 

The United States has not far to seek for a market for her skilled in- 
dustries when she possesses them. She is her own market, and one that 
England and France find very profitable. She has only, therefore, to 
reach forth her hand and take it; but it must be done by her hand, and 
not by her head alone. 

It was said of old that — 

» 

Nuremberg's hand 

Goes through every land. 

The time may come, though it can come only in the way 1 have sn«f- 
gested, when the skilled hand of America may go through every land ; 
and that will be a vast improvement upon keeping our unskilled haud^ 
in our own pockets, going through our own purses to pay for our want 
of skill. 

I am well aware that, in claiming that public education shoiQd be 
based more than hitherto upon an industrial wage-earning power for 
the masses, I lay myself open to the criticism of those who hold to cer 
tain disciplinary and culture views as main considerations in education. 
They must, however, admit that at present people are dissatisfied with 
the education given in the public schools. This is a fact which cannot 
be ignored ; and, if we probe the discontent to the bottom, we shall find it 
resting on the conviction that the education of to-day does not sufficiently 
I>rovide for the adult life of all classes ; and in pleading for more atten 
tion to industrial skill and taste I have only indicated a practical rem 
edy which has been found successful elsewhere. If the advocates oi 
culture above skill have any more likely remedy to propose, the public 
will be glad to hear it. I >ield to no one in advocacy of the broadest 
possible aesthetic training in i)ublic schools, but I hold it to be our first 
duty to try to fit our youth to maintain themselves when they toive 
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at adult age, if need be, by the work of their hands, so as to be prepared 
for the competition which is pressing harder every day, and thus protect 
themselves from being superseded by machinery, which is gradually 
monopolizing all the labor that requires no skill. In face of such dev^el- 
opment^, the mere ability to read, write, and cipher, and the possession of 
a thin film of culture education, are no protection to mechanics and are 
not wage-earning to them in the sense in which these acquirements may 
be to others. I do not wish to be misunderstood on this point. I be- 
lieve in the fullest development possible for public education ; but I 
hold that we cannot as sensible men claim the right to-day to put the 
needs of the mercantile and professional classes before and to the exclu- 
sion of the industrial classes. 

The interest in industrial education now rising will not die out. It 
will soon make itself felt in no light manner, and this annual disburse- 
ment of $70,000,000 in the Northern States will not be begrudged when 
the industrial classes see that their needs are recognized as well as those 
of the mercantile and professional classes. 

All that the creators of industrial wealth need and have a right to 
ask for is as good a preparation for their practical life in the public 
schools at present existing or to be established as all other classes are 
getting. To them, culture means a knowledge of living arts, while to 
others it may mean a knowledge of dead languages ; and there is cer- 
tainly as good a reason for the existence of the first sort of culture as 
for the second. 

As we turn from the contemplation of particular States and survey 
the conditions surrounding and permeating this broad American life 
with all its possibilities, we have to note that much of our future weal 
or woe centres about the profitable employment of the industrial classes. 
Already they hold no small share of political power, and it is in the 
nature of things that their numbers should greatly increase. At pres- 
ent they are suffering from broad competition on the one hand and 
labor saving machinery on the other, and between this upper and nether 
millstone they are apt in their discontent to look upon capital and upon 
government as their oppressors. 

These are fact^ which educators, economists, and statesmen cannot 
afford to ignore. The country is getting older; it is rapidly developing 
the wants and the tastes of older civilizations; and now, having pro- 
vided for the education of the laborer, the shopkeeper, the merchant, 
and the professional man, it is time for us to recognize that the day of 
the mechanic has come at last, and come to stop. 

Having dwelt more fully than perhaps I ought to have done on the 
general aspect of this question, I wish, in the few moments left to me,, 
to make some suggestions on the second part of my subject: industrial 
drawing. 

The term industrial drawing is used to distinguish it from all fanciful 
or oAiamental education coming under the name of drawing. 
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It has been introduced into the schools of Massachusetts because, as 
the chairman of the drawing committee in Boston, Mr. Charles C. Per- 
kins, says: 

At least three-quarters of the children in our public schools are destined to get their 
living in industries which demand a knowledge of drawing. It has a bearing upon 
the manufacturing interests of the community, and these can only be vivified by the 
cultivation of public taste. As a matter of material gain, this question of uniting art 
and industry is now looked upon all the world over as paramount. 

A French commission appointed to examine matters pertaining to in> 
dustrial success reported, in the year 1863, as follows : 

Among all the branches of instruction which, in different degrees, from the highest 
to the lowest grade, can contribute to the technical education of either sex, dratrtii^. 
in all its forms and applioationBy has been unanimously regarded as the one it is moat impor- 
tant to make common, 

I have already quoted the opinion of the French commission of 1876, 
that " France ought to devote herself to the study of drawing and rein- 
vigorate her productive powers at the very sources of art." 

Drawing is now generally regarded as essentially educational, taught, 
as it is at present, as a workthing, not as a plaything. Let it be stated 
that without a knowledge of drawing skilled labor in industry is impos- 
sible, and, if we remember that what this country sta^nds most in nee<l 
of to-day is skilled labor, I think that argument on behalf of drawing is 
unnecessary. 

To make it both proficient and popular, it must be taught by the 
regular teachers in the i^ublic schools, in every grade of them, to all 
pupils. This involves the previous instruction of those teachers, and by 
this action the cost of introducing the subject into the scheme of instruc- 
tion is reduced to a minimum. We know this to be practicable, because 
it has already been done in Boston and in a large number of the most 
important cities in the United States. 

That the public is interested in the matter is also unquestioned. At 
the last public exhibition of the drawings made in all the public schools 
of Boston, by actual count at the doors, more than thirty thousand per- 
sons attended the exhibition in three days. 

The regular teachers of the public schools there are now t/eachin<r 
drawing more systematically than it is being taught in all grades of 
schools in any European country, and are, moreover, producing more 
originality and executive power in their pupils ; and I have good rea- 
son for believing that wherever the subject has been equally systemati- 
•cally taught the results have been equally good. 

There are, of course, more ways than that of cultivating public taste 
and thereby elevating the industries of the country. But as this subjet^t 
of drawing lies at the foundation of all technical education, and as it 
can be easily and efficiently taught at a very nominal expense, this 
seems the place to begin the introduction of a practical element into 
public education. Judging from the experience of other coontries, a* 
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well as the resnlt of what has already been done in this, it seems to me 
that the following plan is the most economical and successful method 
by which technical education may be promoted in this country: 

1. That industrial drawing should be taught in the public day schools 
as an elementary part of all general education, and that industrial 
drawing and modelling be taught in free evening classes to persons of 
both sexes who are not in attendance at day schools. To become gen- 
eral, this should be accomplished by an act of the legislature of each 
State. 

2. That a State normal art school for the training of teachers and 
designers be established in each capital city or other convenient centre, 
in connection with an industrial museum and art ga]ler^% 

3. That the teachers of drawing in normal schools, evening drawing 
classes, or schools of art, or persons acting as supervisors of drawing in 
public schools, be required to possess the certiiicate of qualification to 
act as teachers awarded, ui>on examination, by the State normal art 
schools. 

4. That the National Government establish or assist in the establish- 
ment of a great technical school of industrial art at Washington. 

Concerning these proposals, [ have only time to summarize briefly* 
They are not mere theories to meet an imaginary evil; similar agencies 
have all been successfully carried out in other countries, and have met 
with success in correcting great national deficiencies. 

It may be objected that there are not in the country sufficient works 
of art to fill museums and galleries ; but to this I would reply that, for 
a very little money, reproductions of the finest works in the British 
Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the Louvre, and other great 
national collections can be obtained, and are as good for the purposes 
of instruction as the originals. 

Besides this, public museums and galleries are like a vacuum — they fill 
themselves. The empty rooms of a museum and the bare walls of a 
picture gallery have an attractiveness and cohesiveness about them for 
works of art in the possession of private persons, that are simply irresist- 
ible. The law of gravitation applied to choice works of art takes them 
in a straight line into public galleries, when such galleries exist. The 
owners of such works try, in the first place, to soothe their sense of pos- 
session by loaning their treasures to tne public; then they make a clean 
breast of it, and change the loan into a donation or bequest. That is 
how the South Kensington Museum and the Louvre have been made 
the glories of the earth : by a little knowledge of human nature on the 
part of their projectors. 

The proposal to establish normal art schools is not so formidable as it 
may at first sight appear. They may form a part of one central art 
school, which every State ought to have, but it should be recognized 
that we cannot get the most efiicient teachers without normal training, 
whatever may be the manual skill of the art students w^ho offer them- 
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selves as teachers. The French people found this out in 1865. When 
the minister for public instruction required that all applicants for 
teacherships of drawing in the city of Paris should be examined be- 
fore appointment, 193 applicants offered themselves, and out of these 
only 27 passed in the artistic and 13 in the geometrical subjects. In the 
next year, out of 182 candidates who were examined, only 30 were passed. 
Had it not been for this test, all of these unUt persons might have been 
appointed. That was sufficient evidence of the need for a normal school^ 
and one was established by the government the same year at Cluny. 

It has been well said that teachers are not a natural product, uor has 
private enterprise yet undertaken to produce tbem; so that, if they are 
to be made, the State must provide them, here as elsewhere. 

To establish good normal instruction is also by far the most economi- 
cal way of diffusing sound education, because by it the whole people 
are reached in time and in the way that the best experience suggests. 
Through the normal school may be regulated to a nicety the public edu- 
cation of a State. 

Concerning the proposal to establish a central school of industrial 
art at Washington, one department of which might be for instruction in 
fine art exclusively, this appears to me to be essential as an example for 
the whole country and in order that the treasure houses of material 
now existing here for such a purpose may be utilized and made fniit- 
ful. It may be necessary for the protection of this nation that the 
sword be kept bright at West Point, but it would conduce as much to 
. its greatness and its glory if the ploughshare were made radiant at 
Washington. 

I cannot close without emphasizing, with the strongest language I 
can command, that, as educators and political economists, we must look 
out for the interests of the industrial classes more than has hitherto 
been done. 

In the conflict that is imminent between aggregated capital on the one 
hand and ignorant, unskilled labor on the other, lurks the greatest dan- 
ger to our whole social and political organism. 

It is the province of public education to mitigate, if not entirely re- 
move, these dangers. In view, therefore, of these vast annual exjiendi- 
tures for public instruction, I warn you against ignoring the interests 
of the industrial classes in education. To the public schools all classes 
should be taught to look as the very bulwark of their salvation ; while 
to the state these schools should be what embankments are to the Dutch, 
or what its fleet is to the English people. < 

A miserable three-E's education is neither the one nor the other in this 
half of the nineteenth century. In this great industrial battle let us 
give honor to whom honor is due. The present mayor of Boston recently 
told the boys conflned in the reform school of the citj^ that, if he could 
bring it about, every one of them should be taught some trade while in 
the school, by which to earn an honest li\ing when he left it. As part 
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of this education, every boy learns industrial drawing, and the same is 
true of the State Reform School boys at Westboro'. This is done for 
economical reasons, not for show. 

All honor be to the pioneer city and State that have done so much. 
This, and all the work done for the same reason by people who are more 
farseeing than mere noisy politicians, has been done under fire. 

Only a few days since, a leading journal in Boston, referring to the 
geometrical drawing taught in the schools, ignorant of the fact that 
geometry is the common basis of both fine and industrial art, asked in 
astonishment, What is the use of this trash I Yet the most distinguished 
American art critic has deliberately written that over the door of every 
workshop in the land should be printed the old Greek inscription 
*' None but the skilled in geometry can enter hereP 

In conclusion, I feel that I have trespassed too much and too long on 
your indulgence and forbearance, and that my subject has been too much 
for me, whatever it may have been for you. 

If, however, the devotion of a lifetime to this subject has given me the 
right to speak, if my transatlantic origin and education have enabled 
me " to see oursel as ithers see us," then it has not been altogether an 
unqualified audacity that has brought me here to-night. 

This, therefore, must be my apology, that though many of my stiff 
necked fellow countrymen come to this country to idle away their time 
and then go home to find fault with its institutions, I have come here 
to work, and to stay, and to do my share in improving them. And here, 
in my own home and in the home of my children, I have only asserted 
the Anglo-Saxon right of free speech, which as an American citizen I 
feel that I shall never forfeit, because it is the common inheritance of 
the English speaking race. 

The President. The hour of adjournment having arrived, I am 
pleased to announce that the regular session will take place to-morrow 
morning at 9.30, when the meeting will open with remarks from Dr. 
John D. Philbrick, of Boston, on " Education at the Paris Exposition." 
I also have the honor to announce that to-morrow at half past twelve 
o'clock it will be the pleasure of the Dei>artment to return the visit of the 
President of the United States which he has so kindly paid us to-night. 
The Department stands adjourned until to-morrow at the usual hour. 

FIFTH SESSIO:!^— THUKSDAY MORNING. 

Washington, February 6, 1879. 

The Department met at 9.30 A. M. 

Mr. J. O. Wilson offered the following preambles and resolution : 

Whereas this conventiou of State and city superintendents of schools recognizes 
tlie necessity of industrial education in the public schools of America ; and 
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Whereas, if a part of the time now given to writing in our day schools were 
devoted to drawing, the writing would be better and the power of drawing be a clear 
gain: Therefore 

Bewlved, That industrial drawing — consisting of geometrical drawing, free hand 
drawing, and elementary design — being now regarded as the common basis of techni- 
cal education, should be taught in the public day schools as an elementary part of all 
general education ; and that industrial drawiug, modelling, and applied design for 
trades and manufactures should be taught to persons of both sexes in firee evening 
classes for those who are not in attendance on the day schools. 

The preambles and resolution were referred to the oommittee on reso- 
lutions. 

On motion, it was agreed that the matter of a programme of exer- 
cises for the Department of Superintendence in connection with the 
meeting of the National Education Association at Phihidelphia, in July 
next, be referred to the officers of the Department to act as they shall 
deem best. 

Hon. George J. Luckey, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
addressed the convention respecting Professor Smith's paper. Himself 
a firm believer in industrial education, he agreed with Professor Smith 
in the main ; but if Professor Smith would have us believe that the 
public schools in this country are on trial and are being condemned by 
the press and the public because their curriculum does not include 
industrial training, he would have to dissent entirely. On the con- 
trary, he believed that the schools have never been so criticised and op- 
posed as since the effort to introduce industrial training into their cur- 
riculum has begun. He could say positively that this was the case in 
Pittsburgh. In fact the suj)erintendents and teachers of the country 
are in advance of public sentiment. He was not afraid of the result, 
nor did he apprehend any danger to the public school system from any 
such clamor. Professor Smith, he thought, was wrong in presenting 
this one thing as everything ; though, being a specialist, it was only 
natural. The elocutionist, the teacher of writing, the teacher of music, 
undoubtedly think their specialties as important as Professor Smith does 
his. 

Hon. M. A. Newell, superintendent of public instruction for the 
State of Maryland, agreed with Mr. Luckey that the people are not 
eager for industrial training; he thought them opposed to instruction 
in drawing. It is quite evident that there is some publir/ discontent with 
the public schools, but the public as evidently does not know what'change 
will be best for it. He was quite in favor of Mr. Wilson's motion. 

Dr. Hancock believed that industrial training would, when affairs 
would admit, become a component part of the public school course. He 
thought the most dangerous tendency in the minds of many is to 
underestimate the value of a good general education ; this is far more 
valuable than any partial course, whether industrial or not. 

Dr. Philbrick said that it was by his efforts that Pix>fessor Smith 
had been invited to his present duty in Massachusetts. He therefore 
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had a personal as well as a professional interest in the professor's work 
and words. Professor Smith is a positive man, a man of positive views ; 
his utterances may need discussion and limitation before being agreed 
to ; but no man does or can fear judicious and candid criticism less than 
the professor. He could not agree with Professor Smith in his strictures 
on the general course of instruction, which criticisms would be ox^posed 
by all the wisest and best of American educators. 

After a few more remarks, the resolution offered by Mr. Wilson at 
the opening of the session was reported and adopted unanimously. 

EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The President announced that Dr. John D. Philbrick would now 
address the Department on "Education at the Paris Exposition.^ 

Having pleaded in excuse for coming before the Department without 
a carefully prepared paper, want of time since his return from abroad 
to prepare such a pai>er, and the fact that he had not engaged to pre- 
pare one, his name having been placed upon the programme without his 
knowledge or consent, he proceeded to speak at length without notes. 
For publication, however, the following abstract of his remarks is given : 

I. — OUR OWN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

As Congress made no special provision for an exhibition of education 
at the Paris Exposition, it was for the Commissioner Oeneral to decide 
what should be done in regard to the matter. He took an enlightened 
and liberal view of the subject, but found himself unable to set apart 
for this purpose more than a limited space and a small sum of money; 
and the time left for preparation was exceedingly brief. The prospect 
was unpromising. Some leading educational men, whose opinions were 
entitled to the highest resi)ect, deemed it under the circumstances un- 
wise to attempt to make an exhibition; in the view of others, there 
were considerations which seemed to render a fair measure of success 
I)ossible. These considerations were the assurance of the wise counsel 
and efficient aid of Commissioner Eaton, the offer of the use of the 
machinery of the Bureau of Education for communication with educa- 
tional authorities, reliance upon the prompt and cordial cooperation of 
educational officials, and the expectation of obtaining a considerable 
proportion of the most characteristic and valuable of the materials com- 
prised in the exhibits of the States represented at the Centennial. The 
anticipations based on these considerations proved to be well founded. 

It was necessary, of course, to make the plan of the exhibition con- 
form to the circumstances, and, consequently, in the choice of materials 
such objects had to be selected as would involve little or no expense, 
require but a short time in the preparation, and occupy the smallest pos- 
sible amount of space. It was determined to prefer quality to quantity, 
to make a representation of the best things in each category without 
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regard to State lines or sections of the country rather than an exhibi- 
tion en masse of things good, bad, and inditterent from every quarter. 
It was not, however, considered best to limit it to any one department 
or grade of education, but to make it, if possible, as comprehensive in 
scope as the official scheme itself of the educational department of the 
exposition, comprising the elementary, secondary, and superior graders 
of instruction, both general and special. In a word, the aim was to 
make a comprehensive, select, representative, national exhibition. 

Four kinds of materials enter into the composition of an educational 
exhibition : 

1. Illustrations of educational buildings with their furniture and fit. 
tings. 

2. Illustrations and specimens of appliances and apparatus for instruc- 
tion and training. 

3. Scholars' work, literary, scientific, mechanical, and artistic. 

4. Educational literature, embracing all printed matter bearing di- 
rectly on education. 

All these kinds were represented as fully as the 8pa<5e w^ould permit. 
School architecture was illustrated by models, by framed drawings and 
paintings for wall display, and by portfolios of drawings, photograph>?, 
and engravings. In the department of apparatus and appliances for 
teaching the collection was Umited chiefly to the elementary grade. 
Scholars' work ranged through all the grades, and the amount was very 
large. But I regfird the collection in the department of educational 
literature as the most interesting and valuable part of the exhibition. 
It comprised about 2,500 bound volumes. The text book division was 
very full. It contained specimens of most of the text books issued at the 
present time by American publishers. The most important contribution 
to this department of the exhibition consisted of the reports and other 
publications of the Bureau of Education ; in fact, these dootiineutii; 
alone would have made an exhibition of which I should have been proud. 
Probably no one publication in the exhibition was more characteristic 
or more creditable to the country than the grand and I might say mon- 
umental Report on Public Libraries in the United States, which was the 
product of tlie Bureau of Education. 

In the preparation of new materials for the exhibition, foremost in 
merit among cities were Washington and Cincinnati, and, among States^, 
Kansas ; the superintendent of schools of Wisconsin is entitled to si>e- 
cial aeknowledgments for his zeal and energy in collecting and forwanl- 
ing materials. 

The location assigned for the exhibition by the Commissioner General 
was excellent. The installation was not an easy task ; the problem to 
be solved was to pack as much material as possible in a given space, 
and at the same time to pay due regard to the interests of individual 
exhibitors, to the demands of classification, to the convenience of visitors, 
and to the necessity of rendering the exhibition, as a whole, comely 
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in appearance, so as to produce a favorable impression upon the numer- 
ous observers who, in passing, paused for a moment only to get a gen- 
eral impression of the assemblage of objects presented to view. On the 
wall, above the maps, charts, and architectural illustrations, was placed 
in large gilt capitals the legend embodying the most characteristic fact 
in our school system : " L'instruction publique est gratuite dans tous les 
£^tats de rUnion." This inscription was gazed upon and spelled out with 
absorbing interest by myriads of French peasants, and I have often 
heard French schoolmasters remark, on reading it, " That is what we 
are coming to." It was the hope inspired by the success of the new 
republic, and indeed the common republican sentiment made Frenchmen 
and Americans at the Exposition brothers. 

But the exhibition was mainly intended, not for popular effect, but for 
the study and appreciation of experts. Inside our barriers we had no 
room for the general crowd, but we had space enough and a warm wel- 
come for all inquiring educational men and women. These came in un- 
broken succession from the day of opening until the closing hour. We 
had something in our wide range of materials to present for examina- 
tion to almost every inquirer. Teachers were generally most interested 
in our text books, and of text books our remarkable collection of geog- 
raphies attracted the most attention. Well might they be interested, 
not only in the handsome text and superior illustrations of our geogra- 
phies, but in the contrast which they afforded to the European geogra- 
phies in respect to their impartiality in the treatment of foreigrt countries. 
I am told that a geographical text book was in use in England in 1878 
in which the text devoted to the United States is limited to one sen- 
tence, stating that it is a country lying between Canada and Mexico ; 
and the geography I found used as a text book in one of the best schools 
of Paris contained only about a third of a page of text on our countr}^, 
of which the statistical part wai^ quite obsolete. The very complete col- 
lective exhibit from the city of Washington was a very valuable feature 
in the exhibition, and was studied with much interest. Perhaps no part 
of the exhibition on the whole attracted more attention than that which 
related to the higher education of women. The institutions which rep- 
resented this department of our system of instruction were Mt. Holyoke 
Female Seminary, Wellesley College, and Vassar College. A great num- 
ber of copies of pamphlets relating to the organization, courses of study, 
statistics, &c., of these institutions were gratuitously distributed to visit- 
ors coming from every civilized nation. 

The object of our exhibition was not to obtain prizes nor to glorify our 
system of education, but to contribute our quota of means to the grand 
enterprise designed to promote the general welfare. Still, it would be 
ah unpardonable affectation to pretend to be indifferent to the judg- 
ments pronounced upon our merits by competent and impartial experts. 
I own that I take some pride, under the circumstances, in the fact that 
our little exhibition was found by the three juries on education to con- 
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tain objects worthy to receive one hundred and twenty-one awards, con- 
sisting of 2d gold medals, 44 silver medals, 24 bronze medals, and 25 
honorable mentions — a nnmber of awards greater by twenty-eight than 
was received by any other country except France. To the above awards 
should be added six decorations^ bestowed in recognition of merit in con- 
nection with the exhibition, namely, one cross of the Legion of Honor 
and two gold and three silver palms of the University of France. 

The materials of our exhibition were earnestly sought after by the 
educational representatives of several countries, but it seemed to me 
proper that in disposing of them France should have the preference. 
In this view the Oommissioner Greneral, and I think Commissioner Eaton^ 
fully concurred. Accordingly, with the consent of the contributors, the 
greater part of the exhibition was offered to the French minister of pub- 
lic instruction, to be placed in the pedagogical library and museum which 
he had recently established in the Palais Bourbon in connection with 
an educational bureau of statistics, after the model of our National 
Bureau of Education, with M. Buisson as the chief. This offer was ac- 
cepted by Minister Bardoux, in a grateful letter, in which he signified 
his intention to set apart a hall for the separate installation of the mate- 
rials presented as a permanent American exhibition of education. Two 
rooms were actually appropriated to this purpose. In the distribution 
of materials, Japan had a moderate share, and a small quantity was sent 
to Italy, England, and Scotland. 

For whatever success the exhibition had, the credit is primarily due 
to Hon. Richard C. McCormick, the Oommissioner General, not only in 
consideration of the fact that he took the responsibility of deciding that 
an exhibition should be made, but also because of his cordial and intelli- 
gent cooperation in its direction. And his merit in this connection was 
properly recognized by theintemational jury by the award of a gold medal. 
The assistance and cooperation afforded by the Bureau of Education 
and its worthy chief were of very great value and could not have been 
dispensed with. The aid afforded by numerous individuals in sending 
desirable contributions cannot be mentioned here in detail^ but the list 
of the awards and the special catalogue of the exhibition taken together 
show approximately the true roll of honor in connection with this 
enterprise. I say " taken together," for in the nature of things it was 
not possible for all objects to receive their just recognition by awards. 

II. — THE EXHIBITIONS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The countries besides our own making considerable exhibitions were 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Bussia, Japan, Italy, 
Spain, Canada, and the Netherlands. Several other countries had ex- 
hibitions of less importance. Unfortunately none of the German states 
was represented. The French exhibition far exceeded all others both in 
extent and in variety of materials. Besides the general exhibition umier 
the auspices of the minister of public instruction, the city of Paris for- 
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uished an admirable exhibit, and several important classes of special 
schools were exhibited separately by the ministers having charge of their 
administration. The Belgian exhibition, which was installed in an exten- 
sive annex, was very full and complete, and was admirably organized. 
The Austrian exhibition was less extensive, but in quality and arrange- 
ment was unsurpassed. Switzerland was especially strong in the ele- 
mentary grade. The exhibition from Japan was very remarkable for the 
evidence it afforded of the rapid educational progress which has recently 
been made in that interesting country. 

Looking at the exhibitions as a whole, there were two features which 
were especially conspicuous: first, the multiplicity and variety of ap- 
pliances for intuitive instruction; and, secondly, the representation of 
systems and institutions for industrial education. 

ni. — FACTS, LESSONS, INFERENCES, AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Education is eminently an experimental science, and, although it may 
never be advisable for one community to copy the system in its details 
of another community, it is chiefly by the comparison of systems, organ- 
izations, and methods, rather than from theoretical spex^ulations, that 
progress in education has been brought about. One of the causes of 
the 8Ui)erior development of education in Germany is doubtless to be 
found in the fact that the numerous systems of instruction existing in 
the states constituting the German nation have afforded peculiar facili- 
ties for the study of comparative education. In this respect our own 
country possesses unequalled advantages, which, by the machinery of 
the Bureau of Education, we are enabled to utilize. 

So the chief utility of a universal exhibition of education consists in 
the means it affords for comparison and for obtaining information 
respecting the results of experiments in every department of education. 
In this respect the Paris Exposition was without doubt superior to all 
the universal expositions which preceded it. To report on the lessons 
it furnished was not a part of my engagement, that duty being assigned, 
to a gentleman of excellent qualifications for the task. General Chamber- 
lain, president of Bowdoin College and United States Commissioner to* 
Paris for the State of Maine. However, I applied myself while at Paris 
none the less earnestly to the study of educational problems, being 
greatly stimulated and encouraged in this* work by the exceptional facil- 
ities afforded for it. 

I shall here attempt nothing like a complete and orderly statement of 
the facts, lessons, and suggestions derived from studies and observations* 
in connection with the last Paris and the two preceding universal ex- 
positions. I present only a few facts and conclusions relating more 
especially to the educational questions at the present time more or less- 
agitated among us. 

1. The crdehej or day nursery for the care of children under three years 
of age whose mothers go from their homes to work, is an institution the- 
7 c I 119, 
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iitility of which, especially in the larger cities, is generally recognized 
in Enropean countries. 

2. The infant school, for children between the age for the day nursery 
and the school age, is largely regarded in European countries as a very 
desirable, if not an essential, part of the public school system. 

3. Improvement schools, or schools taught evenings or Sundays for 
pupils who have completed the regular elementary course of study, have 
been made in several countries a constituent part of the school system, 
and in some countries attendance at such schools is made compulsory. 

•4. Educational authorities regard no system of public instruction 
adequate that does not pro\ide normal schools enough for the training 
of all the teacliers employed. 

5. The reports which have been during a few years past so much cir- 
culated in regard to the abolition of corporal punishment in foreign 
countries are mostly false. 

6. Drawing is regarded by all the best authorities, from Michael An- 
gelo down to the present time, as the foundation of all industrial edu- 
cation. 

7. Drawing should be taught in all elementary schools ; not only as 
being the foundation of industrial education, but as being the instru- 
ment of a general culture which every child should receive. 

8. From the history of the progress of education throughout the civil- 
ized world, it is reasonable to infer that compulsory attendance is des- 
tined to become coextensive with the existence of public instruction. 

9. Tlie general tendency in all countries is to make aU public schools 
entirely secular. 

10. Tuition in public schools is not generally gratuitous or free, but it 
is rapidly becoming so. 

11. The notion that the State should concern itself with elementary- 
education only is condemned by the usage of nearly every nation in the 
world. 

12. Schools for industrial instniction have been rapidlj^ increased in 
recent years, but there are abnost no schools for teaching mechanical 
trades supported at public expense. 

13. Girls are universally taught needlework in public schools. 

14. The school furniture in America is the best in the world, but in 
most foreign countries it is regarded as too costly for general use. 

15. The most characteristic feature of school architecture in France is 
a large hall on the ground floor, where the pupils meet at recess to take 
their noon meal. 

16. Every German school-house in the cities has a g3rmnasinm at- 
tached. 

17. It is believed that the barbarism of subjecting professional teach- 
ers to an annual election is unknown outside of our own countr>\ 

18. The public schools in some of our American cities, taking into 
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acconnt all their appoiatments^ are not inferior to the schools of any 
foreign city. 

19. The proportion of female teachers in the public schools of America 
is too large for the best interests of education. 

20. The history of education does not sustain the dogma that the 
coeducation of the sexes is the normal finality to which civilization is 
tending. The reverse is true. 

21. Differentiation is the law of educational progress; that is, as edu- 
cation advances the kinds of institutions of insti'uction are multiplied 
and their functions are reduced in number. 

On the invitation of the President, Hon. JosiAH Dent, one of the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, addressed the Department. He 
said that to him had been inti'usted the duty of special attention to the 
schoohi and charities of the District. He recounted in a few sentences 
the peculiar position of the District as the creation of the National 
Government, and without autonomy of any kind; subject to extraonli- 
nary exi^ense on account of its urban character and its position as the 
capital of the nation, yet unable, from its uncommercial position, to sup- 
port these expenses without help. He trusted that members of the 
Department would use their efforts to inform their constituents and the 
National Legislature of the peculiar facts of the case. 

The President then read the following letter, which the Department 
unanimously atlopted as its official action, ordering its officers to sign the 
same and to spread it on the' minutes: 

. National Education Association, 

Department op Superintendence, 

Washington f D, C, February 6, 1879. 

Sir : Yonr feUow laborers in the work of education desire to record in some suitable 
form their appreciation of the ability and industry shown by you in the management 
of the educational exhibit from the United States in the Paris Exposition of 1878. 

It was late when you were summoned to undertake this work, for which no prepara- 
tions had been made and on the conduct of which the good name and fame of American 
teachers and teaching in other countries depended. With an energy and a judgment 
none the less noteworthy because anticipated by us, you collected the material and 
organized the exhibit at the eleventh hour in such form and order as to attract the 
attention of experts and enable the juries to perceive its value and its signiiicauce. 

The result, so honorable to your profession and country and so gratifying to your- 
self, is too well known to need any mention. 

For this service and success we beg to tender our gratefnl acknowledgments and 
our hearty congratulations. 

We have the honor to subscribe this letter in behalf of this Department and by its 

order. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

President of the Department, 

J. J. BURNS, 

Secretary of the Department. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, ll. d. (St. Andrew's), 

Officer of Public Instruction (France), Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, ^c. 
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Mr. Newell, as chairman, presented the report of the committee on 
national legislation. 

The committee was composed of the following gentlemen : Hon. M. A. 
Newell, State superintendent of public instruction of Maryland, chair- 
man 5 Hon. W. T. Harris, ll. d., superintendent of city schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Hon. J. D. Phil brick, United States Commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. George J. Luckey, superintendent 
of city schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; and Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State school 
commissioner of Georgia. 

Following is the report : 

Your committee, to whom was referred the address of General Eaton on ** Tlie wants 
of the Bureau of Education/' would hereby report that they have considered the same, 
and for the purjjose of forming a more careful opinion of the needs and necessities of 
said Bureau of Education, they have visited the same and inspected its work, so far as 
possible, both as to amount and character. Your committee find the scope of the work 
undertaken by the Bureau to be strictly confined to the programme laid down for it 
by Greneral Eaton in his able address. The objects and aims of this Bureau should be 
on all proper occasions set forth, in order to remove false and erroneous inipressiotis 
that have gone abroad regarding its tendency to centralization of the coutrol of public 
education. 

The Bureau of Education disclaims through its founders, the Congress of the United 
States, and through all its advocates, including the teachers and school officers and 
directors of all parts of the country, any inteiftion or tendency to interfere with the 
/ educational syst-ems of any State or section of the country, or in anywise to exerciiiie 
authority in the collection or dissemination of information ; said Bureau neither having 
any such authority granted to it hitherto nor seeking to obtain such authority in the 
future, but leaving entirely to States and local self-government the organization and 
management of schools, and finding its proper sphere of usefulness in collecting and 
disseminating educational information through the voluntary cooperation of teachers 
and others engaged in educational work, and through the means afforded it by Con- 
gress. It accomplishes this work and renders it available by the following means: 

First. Chiefly by its annual report, containing information as to the educational 
systems of the United States and foreign countries. 

Secondly. By its educational library and museum, which benefit to some degree even 
the most distant localities through their influence upon the representatives of the 
people of all sections of the country assembled here in Congress or visiting the capital 
for business or other causes. 

Thirdly. In furnishing information to Congress which shall guide in the preparation 
of laws relating to donations for the aid of education in the several States, or to nuch 
matters as the management and control of the Indians, the schedules for the national 
census, &,G, 

Fourthly. Its function in obtaining Important educational information and plans 
and models of school architecture, apparatus, and furniture from foreign govemmeut», 
and in reciprocating these favors by exchange. 

With these objects and aims of the Bureau of Education clearly in view, your com- 
mittee would further report in detail regarding the several items enumerated by thr 
Commissioner as wants of his Bureau: 

1. Your committee regard as of first importance the publication and distribntlon ol 
J the annual report of the Commissioner in an edition sufficient in size to furnish a co]>y 
of the same to each party contributing to the statistical information which it coutain-s 
and at least one copy to each superintendent of schools in cities, towns, and villagets 
to each president of school board, to each county superintendent or commissioner of 
schools, and to all teachers prominent in their influence upon the direction of lii*^ 
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metlicKls of discipline or instruotion. Such an edition yonr committee think shonld 
comi>ri8e at least 12,000 copies for the exclusive use of the Bureau, besides an edition 
imbllshed for the use of members of Congress to distribute to their constituents. 

2. Your committee would further report in regard to the means and facilities for 
collecting statistics for this report, involving the work of examining the reports of 
education, domestic and foreign ; the condensation of information in the form of ab- 
stracts and the translation of pertinent and valuable matter; the publication of Circu- 
lars of Information on special features of education in the systems at home and abroad ; 
the distribution of the publications of the Bureau and of books and apparatus recei ve<l 
from abroad — these things, together with the correspondence necessary, demand a con- 
siderable increase of the clerical force to enable the Bureau to accomplish its work to 
the best advantage.  

3. Your committee find further occasion for an increase in the appropriation made 
to the Bureau in the flourishing condition of the pedagogical library' and museum of 
school apparatus, containing all books on education published in this country or in 
foreign countries; also containing plans and models of buildings, furniture, apparatus, 
and exhibits of pupiW work. The proper arrangement and display of this material 
and the preparation of catalogues and inventories, together with the other work that 
has boon named, demand, in the opinion of your committee, an addition to the present 
clerical force equivalent to four clerks and two copyists, which addition your coimnit- 
tee recommend that this convention of superintendents ask of Congress in a memorial 
addressed to the proper committees of that body. 

4. Your committee would further recommend that the memorial herein named 
should suggest to the committees of Congress addressed the import-ance of locating the 
Bureau of Education in permanent quarters, said Bureau having been removed five 
times within the nine years of its existence, and the provision of a fire-proof room or 
rooms for its library and museum, if possible. 

5. Your committee would further indorse and approve of the provision for transpor- 
tation and exchange of documents, apparatus, and models illustrative of educational 
methods, as recommended by Commissioner Eaton. 

6. Your committee would further report that their personal examination of the 
several departments of the Bureau of Education enables them to confirm their previous 
impressions regarding the present efficiency of the management of said Bureau ; and 
your committee take pleasure in stating that they believe that their own favorable 
imx>ression regarding the present Commissioner's direction of this Bureau is shared by 
the teachers and directors of education generally in all sections of this country. Your 
committee therefore recommend that this convention of superintendents express their 
emphatic approval of the present conduct of said Bureau of Education, and their con- 
fidence in the measures inaugurated and carried out by the present Commissioner. 

Mr. Newell, as chairman of the same committee, further said : The 
committee to whom was referred the paper read by Hon. G. J. Orr, 
after careful consideration of the recommendation therein contained in 
reference to legislation, have the honor to report that, in our opinion, the 
views of this body as expressed one year ago on devoting the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands to the support of primary schools in the vari- 
ous States, were wise, and that we should continue to urge ux)on Con- 
gress such action as will insure this result. We would further recom- 
mend that the valuable paper by Dr. Orr be published as a Circular of 
Information by the Bureau of Education. 

On motion, the report of the committee on legislation was accepted 
and unanimously adopted. 
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I. 

The committee on resolutions reported as follows : 

IteHolved, That the thanks of this Department are due, and hereby tendered, to the 
board of education of the District of Columbia. 

liesohedy That the chairman of this Department, Hon. James P. Wickersham, ix. D., 
superiut-endent of public instruction for the State of Pennsylvania, deserves our hearty 
thanks for the energy and ability with which he has conducted its affairs both before 
and during these sessions. 

Besolvedy fiiiallyy That the Commissioner of Education be requested to print and dis- 
tribute the proceedings of this convention, and the papers read before us, as one of the 
Circulars of Information issued by his Office. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

The President. K there is no further business, I announce that the 
Department is now ready to make the visits referred to : First, to the 
President of the United States ; next, to the Corcoran Art Gallery; and, 
third, to Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior. It is desirable 
that the members of the Department should go in a body. We are now 
ready for a motion to adjourn. 

The motion to adjourn being made and carried, the Department of 
Superintendence was declared adjourned sine die. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FOR 1877. 



FIRST SESSION— TUESDAY MORNING. 

Washington, D. 0., December 11, 1877. 

The Department of Superintendence met in the lecture room of the 
Congregational Church, December 11, 1877, and organized by electing 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, President. 

The President thanked the Department for the honor done him in 
making him President, congratulated the members on the unusually full 
attendance, and proposed that work be begun. 

He appointed Hon. J. Ormond Wilson of Washington, D. C, Hon. 
J. H. Smart of Indiana, and Hon. M. A. NeweU of Maryland an execu- 
tive committee to arrange and present all business for the consideration 
of the meeting. 

After thanking the proprietors of the Ebbitt House for their kind 
offer of two parlors for its use, the Department proceeded to consider 
the proper representation of American education at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1878. 

President Wickersham was in favor of making an educational exhibit 
at Paris if a suitably qualified gentleman should be appointed to prepare 
and display it, and if a sufficient quantity of the appropriation should 
be set apart for the expenses of it. 

It was moved and carried that President Wickersham be chairman 
and Messrs. E. A. Apgar of New Jersey, John Hancock of Dayton, Ohio, 
A. B. Lemmon of Kansas, and Neil Oilmour of New York the other 
members of a committee to consider the whole subject. 

Hon. Ambrose E. Bumside, United States Senator from Rhode Island, 
then made a few remarks to the Department. 

THE SCHOOL OEGANIZATION OF A STATE. 

The executive committee announced "The best school organization for 
a State'' to be the first subject for discussion, and called on Dr. John 
Hancock for the opening remarks. 

Dr. Hancock deprecated criticism of extemporaneous talk such as 
his would be. Continuing, he expressed his individual wish to see a 
national university established in Washington City, and a national 
system of education organized and represented in the Federal Cabinet. 
Public instruction, in his opinion, needs unification and the stimulus 
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the nation can give. Every State shonld have a board of education, 
the members of which might be the governor and other high officers of 
the State. This board should select the State superintendent, and he 
should appoint a county superintendent for each county, and possibly 
the superintendents of the city schools. He would not carry unifica- 
tion so far that the school service would degenerate into a mere mech- 
anism, but only far enough to keep up the standard both as to quantity 
and quality of instruction. Twenty years ago country' schools in hia 
State often taught algebra, geometry, physics, even Latin, and some- 
times Greek. This was an incitement to pupils to go higher after leav- 
ing school ; now pupils are occupied for the whole school curriculum in 
the same rudimentary branches, and receive no incentive to pursue the 
higher subjects. He thought nothing more important than the improve- 
ment of country schools, in which three-fourths of the people receive 
their whole scholastic training. 

Mr. Barringer, of Newark, N". J., said that in New Jersey the State 
board of education appoints the State and county superintendents. He 
believed the State school organization should be permanent as well a^ 
comprehensive. 

Mr. John C. Hervey, of Wheeling, W. Va., said that Dr. Hancock 
had described, substantially, the school system of West Virginia. The 
State board appoints the State superintendent and subordinate officers. 
Public school trustees are now appointed by electoral boards. 

President Wiokbrsham would like to see this matter thoroughly 
examined. He did not doubt that educational interests will be organ- 
ized by States: but State organizations differ greatly; some of them 
are composed of the State officers ex officio, and others of the State offi- 
cers elect. The State officers are appointed sometimes by the governor, 
and the county officers sometimes elected by the people or elected by 
school boards as in Pennsylvania. Then in townships we have all sorts 
of organizations. He thought it a great question, one even of the first 
imx>ortance, what is the best school organization for a State and what 
the best method of appointing State officers, what the best way is of 
organizing the school force in counties and also in townships. Those 
schools that are best supervised are the best all the world over, and 
where we have a gbod organization the fruits of it will be apparent. 

Mr. Apgar, of New Jersey, agreed with Dr. Hancock, but would go 
farther ; it is all important that the State board of education should be 
absolutely non-partisan. Another element of possible weakness is in 
the present division of counties into school districts, each having a dis- 
trict board and one school. The smallest school unit should be the 
township, and the township board should work directly with the county 
superintendent on one hand and the schools of the township on the 
other; the township schools compared with district schools can be much 
better graded, more economically supported, and far better supervised. 
Furthermore, Mr. Ai)gar thought that the State should raise by tax and 
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distribute an amount sufficient to meet the average expenses that are 
incun-ed, thus relieving most of the districts from local taxation ; many 
districts are too poor to raise the necessary sum under the usual rules. 
He would in this, as in other matters, have the supreme authority of the 
State raise, disburse, and supervise the expenditure of the money. 

Mr. GiLMOUB said that all the gentlemen who had spoken seemed 
to be in fixvor of a State board of education ; why, unless they think that 
such a board would select for State superintendent a man without politi- 
cal opinions, he did not know. He thought any one without decided 
opinions in politics would probably have no decided opinions respecting 
education. At the same time he would not select a man for superin- 
tendent simply because he is a politician. In the State of New York 
there is a board known as the Eegents of the University. The gentlemen 
who form this board are charged with the supervision of the academies 
and colleges of the State and with other duties relating thereto. The 
regents are elected by joint ballot of the senate and assembly, and the 
legislature has invariably chosen gentlemen of much personal worth, dis- 
tinguished for learning and ability. The gentlemen who have been so 
electa regents have discharged their duties with as much earnestness 
and fidelity as if they had been elected by a State board of education. 
The State superintendent of public instruction is elected in the same 
manner as the regents. When it is remembered thatKthis method has 
given to the cause of education Victor M. Bice, wliose whole soul wajs 
in his work, and who did much for the advancement of public instruc- 
tion, and Henry H. Van Dyck and Abram B. Weaver, whose names will 
long live as earnest advocates of public schools, he thought it would bo 
admitted that the legislature of New York had chosen its chief educa- 
tional officers with as much good judgment and had made as good selec- 
tions of men as could have been done by any State board of education. 
While only about twenty men in that legislature can be found who 
would cut off the normal school portion of the educational system of New 
York, he was willing to trust the interests of public instruction to such 
a body. The State superintendent of public instruction is directly re- 
sponsible to the legislature and reports to that body. If at any time a 
State superintendent unworthy of the i>osition or negligent in the dis- 
charge of his duties should be elected, the legislature can make provi- 
sion in such a case. In New York school commissioners have supervision 
of the schools in the rural districts; in the cities, superintendents are 
charged with the duties of supervision and other matters relating to the 
schools under their care. School commissioners are elected by the vot- 
ers of their respective districts. There is on the average outside of the 
cities more than one school commissioner to each assembly district. This 
is the best system of supervision that has yet been devised in New York, 
which has the school district system. He was satisfied that the town- 
ship system is preferable, and looked for its adoption at no distant day« 
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New York has for several years raised by State tax about three mill- 
ion dollars for the support of the public schools ; the rest of the amount 
necessary for their maintenance is raised by local taxation. The amount 
of money annually expended for public educational interests is between 
eleven and twelve million dollars ; and no tax is more cheerfully paid 
than that which is levied for the purpose of preparing the children of 
to-day to become good citizens in the future. 

Mr. Le^m:on thought this a question that cannot be answered too 
soon. On its settlement much of the work of the future must depend. 
It is a question of equal importance to the older settled communities of 
the East, to the thousands that are to-day organizing society in the West, 
and to the South in its attempt to recover from the mistakes of the past 
We believe that mental, moral, and physical development should be 
guaranteed to every child ; that our Government depends upon the in- 
telligence of the people for its very existence ; that it is only in schools 
organized, controlled, and in great part supported by the State that the 
mass of the children ever will or can be educated ; and that the State 
should make ample provision for the school training of all its children. 
How can this educational work be done by the State in the best man- 
ner and at the least expense f For a century we have been trying ex- 
periments, and to-day we find that no two States have exactly the 
same system. Each one of these systems has its weak and its strong 
points. Can we combine these best features in a system that shall be 
better than any that has yet been tried f Reference has been ma^le 
to the Ea<«t and to what has been done there. You of the East can speak 
from experience. Your plans have been tried longer than have ours of 
the West. Some of us have not tested any system long enough to learn 
its real worth ; we expect to get many valuable lessons from your ex- 
perience. If your plans are not the best, we do not, after you have tried 
them so long, want to be forced to test them ourselves. As to the sub- 
division of territory for school purposes he would ask. What should be 
the unit of subdivision in a State educational system t Two general 
plans of districting a State for school purposes have been tried. They 
may be designated as the independent district and the township plans- 
Kansas has had the independent district plan for seventeen years and 
is not satisfied with it. It has been given a fair trial, and if it could bo 
successful anywhere it would be so in that State, because most of tlio 
inhabitants have been educated in eastern schools. They believe in 
education. They know its advantages and they are determined that 
the State of their adoption shall stand second to none. They are the 
kind of people who make the best of everything. They have dottiMl 
the prairies with school-houses that would be a credit to any State in 
the Union. Year by year they have increased the length of the school 
term and improved their methods of instruction. Under this syst<*m 
of districting much has been accomplished, but many are now inqulr 
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ing it another and a better plan cannot be devised. Some of the defects 
of the independent district system may be briefly stated as follows : 

First. It requires too much machinery. Kansas now has about five 
thousand of these school organizations, requiring a little array of fifteen 
tlionsaod district officers. It is impossible to secure complete and ac- 
curate reports of the work done and money expended in many of these 
districts. 

Secondly. The wishes of some influential men in the neighborhood are 
too often followed in the formation of school districts and the selection 
of sites for school-houses. This gives districts of greatly varying sizes , 
shapes, school x>opulation, and taxable property, and school-houses often 
very inconveniently situated. 

Thirdly. The influence of the teacher and the progress of the school 
are too likely to be impaired by neighborhood quarrels that are con- 
stantly arising. The management of the school should be removed as 
far as possible from these local disturbances. 

Fourthly. Under this plan of districting it is next to impossible to 
secure systematic work in the schools of any given territory. Each dis- 
trict is a little kingdom in itself, having nothing in common with its 
neighbors. Its t<ext books, rules, plans, and general school arrange- 
ments may be unlike those of any surrounding districts. 

Many other defects of this system might be stated. The longer it is 
tried the more apparent its defects become. The people of Kansas are 
tired of it, and are ready to take a step forward in building up a State 
school system. In Illinois each congressional township is a school dis- 
trict. Mr. Lemmon thought that that plan cannot be recommended for a 
State having thousands of school-houses already built. In Kansas they 
would try to secure the enactment of a law making each municipal town- 
ship a separate school organization. This will do away with four-fifths 
of the officers, and give a system under which they hope to make more 
rapid growth in the ftitnre than in the past. 

JMr. JiLLSON, ex-State superintendent of South Carolina, said that while 
uniformity of systems might be desirable theoretically, it would be un- 
safe unless there were an equal development of educational exi)erience 
and spirit in aU localities. His own experience led him to oppose elec- 
tion as a method of choosing school officers, because candidates are ver>' 
often quite incompetent and difficult to get rid of. B[e would suggest : 
1. That there should be a State board of education, to consist, perhaps, 
of the governor, because he is the chief executive officer df the State; 
of the attorney general, because he is the State's chief legal adviser, 
and of three other gentlemen connected with eminent institutions of 
learning in the State; one of these should be appointed by the governor 
once every three years, and one for one year. Such a plan would create 
a vficancy in the board at the end of each year. Let the apix)intment of 
a State superintendent be placed in the hands of this board, with power 
and authority to remove for cause. In this, as well as in all other cases, 
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the authority to appoint shoald always be supplemented with power to 
remove for cause. 

2. A county board of education, consisting of the county sni^erin- 
tendent and two other members, to be appointed by the State boanl 
of education. 

3. A board of school trustees for each township or school district. 
consisting of three members, to be appointed by the county board of 
education. 

4. A city board of education, to be appointed by the State board of edu- 
cation, or by the mayor by and with the consent of the board of aldermen, 
and to be clothed with authority to appoint the city 8Ui)erintendent. 

Forbearing to discuss in detail the various powers and duties to l^e 
conferred upon these several educational boards, the speaker adde<l 
that all educational matters and interests should be as far removed as 
possible from the influence of partisan politics. As to the means and 
methods of raising funds for the support of public schools, lie would 
mention three sources of school revenue, namely : First, a general Stite 
levy for public school purposes ; second, a poll or capitation tax ; third, 
a local levy. It should be a condition that no city, town, or school dis- 
trict should be entitled to receive its pro rata share of the proceeds of tb** 
general State school levy unless it would by voluntary action on the part 
of its qualified electors levy upon itself a reasonable local school tax. 
The proceeds of the State school levy should be apportioned on the basis 
of school attendance. Those school districts which have tried tlie exjieri- 
nient of local taxation for public school purposes have increased tht* 
same from year to year and have augmented the efficiency and number 
of their public schools in a corresponding ratio. In the city of Charles- 
ton, for instance, they have an annual local school levy of one and one- 
half mills, and they are able, by means of their local taxation, together 
with the poll tax and their portion of the State levy for public school 
purposes, to continue their public schools for ten months in the year, 
and their schools are very good indeed, the best in the State. The ulti 
mate efficiency and success of any system of common education depend, 
in a great measure, upon the public spirit of the people on the question 
of local school taxation. The gentleman from New York has 8]>oken <if 
State legislatures as bodies to be relied upon in the grave and imi>ortant 
matters of educational interests and welfare. Mr. Jillson coald not 
agree entirely with this opinion. He believed it to be the best and. safes: 
plan to have school officers appointed, and to have some quick and sure 
methods of disposing of such officers when they do not do their doty. 

President Wickersham then inti'oduced to the Department Hon. 
George B. Loring, M. C, of Massachusetts, and Hon. Edwin Willits. 
M. C, of Michigan. At his invitation, Mr. LoRiNa spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen, I do not feci authorized to take part in t1iii§ discussion of the 4)rgar. - 
zation of the schools in the various States, more especially as I uuderstaud tha: Mr. 
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Dickinnou, the secretary of the board of education in Massachusetts, will be here to 
Hpeak for that Commonwealth and the work going on there in the cause of good learn- 
ing. But I am interested in the business of education as you all are, and were I not 
I should be fiiise to the traditions and sentiments of the people whom I represent. 
Massachusetts abounds in schools of every description: common schools, high schoolsy 
colleges, and industrial schools, devoted to teaching all the arts of life. In this work she 
stands by the side of the most active of her sister States, that she joins here in the 
admirable service of comparing the various systems in operation in our country and 
of endeavoring to ascertain the most effectual method of organizing a uniform system 
throughout the country. The investigation is interesting. Useful as the plan now in 
operation is acknowledged to be, I am impressed with the idea that there is room for 
improvement. Are you all confident that the system of graded schools is perfect in 
all its operations f Have we not reduced the work of education too much to the arti- 
ficial operation of machinery, and cooled the inspiration and ardor which should 
attend it ? Does the system bring out well drilled and well grounded scholars, whose 
knowledge is general and available at all times f It may be that my doubts are 
unfounded in this matter, but a recent exi)erience in the district which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress has arrests my attention and has filled my mind with 
grave api)rehensions with regard to the important and intricate work of education 
which we have organized. Not many months ago a competitive examination of can- 
didates for admission to West Point was instituted by my predecessor in Congress. 
The committee t<o whom the work was assigned was well selected, and the candidates 
to the number of twenty came from the high schools in the district. The examina- 
tion was carefully and fairly conducted ; and the questions, which wore submitted in 
writing, were judiciously divided among the studies ordinarily pursued by scholars 
in the best organized schools. Of the twenty boys examined but one was found to be 
in any way fitted, and he, on examination &t West Point, was rejected on so many 
points that he could not be nominated again. A second attempt followed with but 
little better success, ten boys having been examined and but one found so qualified 
as to secure for himself admission and good standing at the Military Academy. As the 
fruits of a graded system of schools, these facts are entitled to careful consideration. 
These boys may have been accomplished for certain specific purposes, they may have 
been well educated in the branches taught in the high schools whence they came ; but 
they were manifestly deficient in general culture and in that varied accomplishment 
required for admission into the higher institutions of the land. The work devoted to 
them may have been well done, but it was not so done as to serve their purpose. 
Now, this was not so under a system once in vogue in our country, a system especially 
perfected in the county of Essex, in which my district is situated. That county has won 
an enviable reputation for its institutions of learning and for the large number of cul- 
tivated and able men whom it has sent into the various walks of life. For more than 
a century it has been renowned for its jurists, statesmen, theologians, scholars. Its 
leading minds have performed groat service in every public walk. The colleges, all 
the institutions of higher learning, have been filled with its distinguished sons. In 
the days of her academical modes of education, when a classical school, so called, was 
to be found in all the large towns, and every district had its humble school-house for 
mixed and general education, the educated young men of Essex were so taught that 
they considered their presentation to higher institutions equivalent to admission. 
The cause of the change from this fortunate condition I will not nndert-ake to discuss. 
I leave that for you who are engaged in the business which has brought you together. 
If, as I have suggested, more general culture is required, may not the high school sys- 
tem be so modified as to partake a little of the old academic method and to result in 
a little of the old academic accomplishment T Is there not a middle ground between 
graded and mixed education better than either 1 I leave these suggestions to your 
own investigation, with the assurance that I shall accept your verdict with confidence 
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and satisfaction, and shall be ready to consider the question more elaborately at some 
future time Hbould an opportunity be offered. I am sure your deliberations will be uf 
great value to the educational work of our country. 

Mr. J. H. Smart, resuming the discussion, said that the \reak point 
in the usual way of choosing a State superintendent is the danger of losing 
a competent and experienced officer by failing to reelect him. A State 
superintendent, to be thi)roughly useful, should be retained in office long 
enough to acquire the respect and cooperation of the teachers and tbe 
confidence of the legislature. This cannot be accomplished in a year or 
two. A property constituted State board is a compensation for this evil 
to some extent. In Indiana the governor, the presidents of the State 
university and of the State agricultural college, the principal of the State 
normal school, and the superintendents of the three most populous cities 
form the board, of which the State superintendent is ex officio the 
presiding officer. 

Dr. Henry Barnard remarked that there are great numbers of 
children now educated in the public schools who could not have been 
instru(5t^d by any other instrumentality. 

Mr. Hancock said that if Mr. Loring is right the educators of the 
country ate entirely wrong. He thought that the experience of the 
Essex district pupils had been very unfortunate. All his school work 
in Ohio had not shown any such case. He had known every candidate 
for admission to West Point from Cincinnati for fifteen years, and no 
candidate from the public schools had ever failed to pass the reqoireti 
examination. 

President Wickersham, reminding members that the subject of dis- 
cussion was the organization of a State system, said that in Pennsyl- 
varnia the State superintendent is appointed for four years by the gov- 
ernor and must be confirmed by a two-thirds vote of the State senate. 
This plan had been found to work satisfactorily ; sometimes a State 
board had not worked so well. Directors of school districts are eleote<l 
by the people. County superintendents are elected triennially by the 
directors of school districts. County and city superintendents may be, 
and have been, removed for cause by the State superintendent, or their 
pay can be suspended by that officer. The superintendents are thus a 
well organized corps of public servants ; and this system has done great 
things for education in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hancock thought that the people would not know the qualifica- 
tion of candidates for school director sufficiently well to elect the most 
suitable persons. This is the weak point in the Pennsylvania plan. 

The matter was then referred to a special committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Hancock, Smart of Indiana, and Wickersham, with directions 
to report during the session. 

Messrs. Newell of Maryland, Wickersham of Pennsylvania, Orr of 
Georgia, Bowman of Kentucky (University), Hancock of Dayton, Ohi'>, 
Tarbell of Michigan, Lemmon of Kansas, Gilmour of New York, aul 
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Smart of Indiana were appointed a committee to consider the subject 
of the National Biu*eau of Education, its museum, and a uational educa- 
tion fimd. 

The executive committee reported the following programme for the 
remainder of the session : 

Tuesday evening, at 7.30, a paper by General John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, on " What has been done by the 
General Government in aid of education,'' to be followed by a general 
discussion. 

Wednesday morning, at 10 o'clock, a paper by Hon. Dr. Loring, of 
Massachusetts, on " The object of American education," to be followed 
by a discussion ; in the evening, a lecture by Dr. Runkle, of Boston, on 
" Industrial education with reference to public schools." 

The Department then adjourned to meet in the evening at 7.30. 

SECOND SESSION— TUESDAY EVENING. 

WASHrxGTON, D. C, February 4, 1879. 

The Department was called to order by the President at 7.30 p. m. 

The executive committee announced that the President of the United 
States would receive the members of the Department to-morrow immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the morning session at 12.30 p. m. ; after 
the reception, the members would visit the Corcoran Art Gallery and 
then pay their resi)ects to Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, 
At 2 p. M. the teachers of the District of Columbia would meet in the- 
audience room of the church and be addressed by Hon. John W. Dickin- 
son, of Massachusetts, and Hon. E. A. Apgar, of New Jersey. It was 
further announced that President Hayes would be present at the session 
to be held to-morrow evening ; and that on Thursday morning at 10' 
o'clock the subject of '^ Education in the South" would be taken ui), and! 
the discussion opened by Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State school commis- 
sioner of Georgia, 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

The United States Commissioner of Education read a paper on "What 
has been done by the General Government in aid of education,"^ which 
is as follows : 

OPINION'S OF THE FATHERS. 

Mr. President: Belief in the importance of education was not a mere- 
Fourth of July sentiment with the fathers of the Eepublic. Wash- 
ington, in his first annual message, observed : " Knowledge is in every 
country the surest basis of public happiness. In one in which the meas- 

^ In coUecting the facts contained in this paper I have been aided by Capt. Rafael 
A. Bay ley, of the Treasury Department, and also especially by Maj. S. N. Clark, for 
some time an assistant in this Office. The foot notes to the following paper were not 
read on this occasion ; about three pages of statistical items reprinted here originaUy 
appeared in the annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1876. 
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ures of gOTernmeut receive their impressions so immediately from the 
sense of the community as in ours, it is proportionably essential;'^ and 
he proceeded specifically to define its benefits and importance. Again, 
in his eighth annual message^ he recommended the establishment of a 
national university and of a national military academy; and in his fare- 
well address occur those memorable words, familiar to every American : 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

His opinions he sustained by his final action in his will, making be- 
quests to the academy in Alexandria, and to Liberty Hall Academy, 
also in Virginia^ and by bequeathing a sum for the establishment of a 
national university in a central part of the United States. 

In a private letter of September 1, 1796, to Hamilton, after mention- 
ing his favorite scheme of a university at the capital of the nation, he 
alludes to the proposed gift to him of river improvement stock by the 
State of Virginia. Eefusing to accept the stock as a gift to himself^ he 
received it as a trust only, and conveyed it in his will for this cherished 
purpose in the following words : 

I have not the slightest doubt that this donation (when the navigation is in com- 
plete operation, which it certainly will be in less than two years) will amount to 
£1200 or £1500 sterling a year, and become a rapidly increasing fund. The pro- 
prietors of the Federal City have talked of doing something handsome towards it like- 
wise ; and if Congress wonld appropriate some of the western lands to the same nses, 
funds sufficient and of the most permanent and increasing sort might be so estab- 
lished as to invito the ablest professors of Europe to conduct it. 

The writings of John Adams, the second President, are pervaded with 
•expressions of his appreciation of education; in his last days, "when," 
as he said, " blind and paralytic, I am incapable of research or search,'' 
he wrote to the committee in Kentucky a« follows : 

The wisdom and generosity of your legislature in making liberal appropriations in 
jnoney for the benefit of schools, academies, colleges, and the university, is an ec^ual 
honor to them and their constituents ; a proof of their veneration for literature and 
science, and a portent of great and lasting good to North and South America and to 
the world. Great is truth, great is liberty, and great is humanity, and they must 
and will prevail. 

Informing them that he would commend their desires to others, he 
proceeded to state his views of the beneficial results of the action of 
Massachusetts in behalf of education. 

Jefferson, in his sixth annual message, advocating the conHnaance of 
the tax on imports, observed that — 

Patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance and application to the great pur- 
poses of the public education, roads, rivers, and canals. 

Again, in his eighth annual message, calling attention to the snrplas 
revenue in the Treasury, he asked : 

Shall it He unproductive in the public vaulta f Shall the revenue be reduced t Or 
shaU it not rather bo appropriated to the improvements of roads, caualsi riverSi edvco- 
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tio*t ftnd other great foandationa of prosperity and union, nnder the powers which 
Congress may already possess, or such amendment of the Constitution as may be ap- 
proved by the States f 

Mr. Jefiferson-s scheme of cdaoation for Virginia comprehended in his 
own words : 

Ist. Elementary schoolsi for all children generally, rich and poor. 2d. Colleges for 
a middle degree of instruction, calculated for the common purposes of life, and such 
as would be desirable for all who were in easy circumstances. And 3d, an ultimate 
grade for teaching the sciences generally and in their highest degree. 

Only the university part of this scheme succeeded. His plan for ele- 
mentary and secondary education was too far in advance of public s^i- 
timent in the Stat'C, and therefore failed. He continued, however, to press 
most earnestly his ideas upon leading minds. In a letter to Mr. Oabell, 
dated November 28, 1820, lamenting the low state of education in Vir- 
ginia,^ he wrote that more money from the people was not needed, but 
that the money raised for education " should be employed understand- 
ingly and for the greatest good." He continued : 

That good requires that, while they are instructed in general competently to the 
common business of life, others should employ their genius with necessary information 
to the useful arts, to inventions for saving labor and increasing our comforts, to nour- 
ishing our health, to civil government, military science, &c. 

Would it not have a good effect for the friends of this university • to take the lead 
in proposing and effecting a practical scheme of elementary schools, to assume the 
character of the friends rather than the opponents of that object f 

In a letter to Governor Nicholas, dated April 2, 1816, in which he out- 
lined his scheme of education, he said of elementary education: 

My partiality for that division is not founded in views of education solely, but in- 
finitely more as the means of a better administration of our government and the 
eternal preservation of its republican principles.' 

> Jefferson's Works, xvii, 187. In the same letter Jefferson said: ** Surely Governor 
Clinton's display of the gigantic effort* of New York towards the education of her 
citizens will stimulate the pride as well as the patriotism of our legislature, to look to 
the reputation and safety of their own country, to rescue it &om the degradation of 
becoming the Barbary of the Union and of falling into the ranks of our own negroes. 
To that condition it is fast sinking. * * • The present plan [of public education] 
has appropriated to primary schools forty-five thousand dollars for three years, making 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars. I should be glad to know if this sum has 
educated one hundred and thirty-five poor children ? I doubt it much. And if it has, 
they have cost us one thousand dollars apiece for what might have been done for thirty 
dollars." 

•The University of Virginia. 

3 Jefferson's Works, vi, 5S6. Jefferson neglect-ed no opportunity to press the claims 
of education on the attention of members of the Virginia legislature. In a letter t-o 
Colonel Yancey, dated January 6, 1816, he said: " I recommend to yonr patronage our 
Central College. I look to it as a germ from which a great tree may spread itself." 
Further on in the same letter he reverted to the subject of education as follows : '* The 
literary fund is a solid provision, unless lost in the impending bankruptcy. If the 
legislature would add to that a x>erpetual tax of a cent a head on the population of th« 
State, it would set a-going at once and forever maintain a system of primary or ward 
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President Madison^ in Ms inaugaral address March 4, 1809, ennmer- 
ating and formulating the principles which he considered necessary for 
the preservation of the public welfare and by which he pledged himself 
to be governed, specifies this: ^< To favor in like manner the advance- 
ment of science and the diffusion of information as the best aliment to 
true liberty." 

In his second annual message he again and again enforced tbe 
importance of general education and of the establishment of a national 
university. ^ 

Mr. Monroe, in his inaugural address, March 4, 1817, observed : 

Had the people of the United States been educated in different principles; had they 
been less intelligent, less independent, or less virtuous, can it be believed that we 
should have maintained the same steady and consistent career or been blest with the 
same success f , While, then, the constituent body retains its present sound and health- 
ful state everything will be safe. * * * It is only when the people become igno- 
rant and corrupt, when they degenerate into a populace, that they become incapable 
of exercising the sovereignty. Usurpation is an easy attainment and an usurper soon 
found. The people themselves become the willing instruments of their own debase- 
ment and ruin. Let us look to the great cause and endeavor to preserve it in full 
force. Let us by all wise and constitutional measures promote intelligence among the 
peox)le as the best means of preserving our liberties. 

In his first annual message to Congress, John Quincy Adams called 
attention to the recommendations of his predecessors in regard to edu- 

schools and an nni versity where might be taught in its highest degree every branch 
of science useful in our time and country. * * * If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization, it expects what never was and never wiU be. The 
functionaries of every government have propensities to command at wiU the liberty 
and property of their constituents. There is no safe deposit for these bat with the 
people themselves ; nor can they be safe with them without information. Where the 
press is free and every man able to read, all is safe."— -{Works, 517.) 

^He said: ^^ Whilst it is universally admitted that a weU instructed people alone 
can be permanently a free people, and whilst it is evident that the means of diffusing 
and improving useful knowledge form so smaU a proportion of the expenditoies for 
national purposes, I cannot presume it to be unreasonable to invito your attention to 
the advantages of superadding to the means of education provided by the several 
States a seminary of learning instituted by the national legislature, within the limit.'^ 
of their exclusive jurisdiction, the expense of which might be defrayed or reimbursed 
out of the vacant grounds which have accrued to the nation within those linuts.** 
Mr. ^adison*s sentiments regarding the importance of public education are often 
expressed in his letters. Writing to W. T. Barry, of Kentucky, under date of August 
4, 1822, he said : " The liberal appropriations made by the legislature of Kentucky for 
a general syst-em of edtication cannot be too much applauded. A popular government, 
without popular information or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a fanr 
or tragedy, or perhaps to both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance ; and a 
people who mean to be their own governors must arm themselves with the pove; 
which knowledge gives." — (Works of Madison, iii, 276.) Again, March 29, 1826, writ- 
ing to Littleton Dennis Teackle, of Maryland, congratulating him on the enactmrL^ 
of a law providing for primary' schools in that State, he says: ** The best service that 
can be rendered to a country, next to that of giving it libertyi is in diffusing the menu! 
improvement equally essential to the preservation and the enjoyment of the blessing ' 
(Works, 523.) 
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cation and alladed approvingly to the Military Academy at West Point. 
And again, after enumerating most of the specific powers of the General 
Government under the Constitution, he continued : 

If these powers and others enumerated in the Constitation may be effectually 
hrought into action by laws promoting the improvement of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, the cultivation of the mechanic and of the elegant arts, the ad- 
vancement of literature, and the progress of the sciences, ornamental and profound — 
to refrain from exercising them for the benefit of the people themselves would be to 
hide in the earth the talent committed to our charge, would be treachery to the most 
sacred of trusts. 

GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

We haye not the full expression of sentiment on this point in the Con- 
gresses that antedated the Constitution, but the framers of that instru- 
ment illustrated their views in favor of education by the most practical 
measures. It is \fell known that in different colonies a policy had been 
carried out, in the organization of counties and towns, of setting apart 
certain amounts of land for education. 

In 1784 Georgia adopted regulations for the survey of lands in the 
western part of the State, requiring that in each county 20,000 acres 
of land of the best quality, in separate tracts of 6,000 acres each, should 
be set apart for the endowment of a collegiate seminary of learning. 

In the Congress of the Confederation Mr. Jefferson, in May, 1784, as 
chairman of the committee on the organization of the western territory, 
made a report which provided " that there shall be reserved the central 
section of every township for the maintenance of public schools, and 
the section immediately adjoining the same for the support of religion." 
After debate, the provision for setting apart the section for the support 
of religion was stricken out. And, as finally adopted on May 20, 1785, 
the ordinance provided that "there shall be reserved lot No. 16 of every 
tos I p for the maintenance of public schools.'^ 

So far as can be judged from the meagre record that has been pre- 
served, the opposition was to the grant of land in aid of religion, and 
there was substantial unanimity in favor of the grant for education. 
This ordinance was finally incorporated in the ordinance of 1787. 

In his first speech on Mr. Foote's resolution relative to the public lands, 
January 20, 1830, Daniel Webster observed : 

We are accuBtomed to praise the lawgivers of antiquity ; we help to perpetuate the 
fame of Solon and Lycurgas ; bnt I doubt whether one single law of any lawgiver, 
ancient or modenii has produced effects of more distinct, marked, and lasting charac- 
ter than the ordinance of 1787.  • • It fixed forever the character of the popula- 
tion in the vast regions northwest of the Ohio by excluding from them involuntary 
ftcrvitude. It impressed on the soil itself, while it was yet a wilderness, an inca- 
pacity to sustain any other than free men. It laid the interdict against personal 
servitude in original compact, not only deeper than all local law, but deeper also than 
all local constitutions. Under the circumstances then existing, I look upon this orig- 
inal and seasonable provision as a real good attained. We see its consequences 
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at this moment; and we shall never cease to see them, perha|»S| while the Ohio shall 
flow.i 

Bepeated attempts were made by the friends and advocates of slavery 
in Congress early in this century to repeal the ordinance of 1787, but 
they were always defeated, on the ground stated by Mr. Webster. 

In his celebrated speech in reply to Hayne, January 26, 1830, Mr. 
Webster said : 

Having had occasion to recur to the ordinance of 1787, « • • j i^m not willing 
now entirely to take leave of it without another remark. It need hardly be said that 
that paper expresses Just sentiments on the great subject of civil and religious lib- 
erty. Such sentiments were common and abound in all our state papers of that day. 
But this ordinance did that which was not so common, and which is not even now 
universal ; that is, it set forth and declared it to be a high and binding duty of gov- 
ernment itself to support schools and advance the means of education, on the plain 
reason that religion, morality, and knowledge are necessary to good government and 
to the happiness of mankind. 

The ordinance of 1787 was followed in 1803 by an act of Congress 
granting the sixteenth section of each township in the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory for education, and, later, by similar enactments for other terri- 
torial acquisitions, except Texas, which retained the title to her public 
lands under a bargain made at the time of her admission into the Union. 

In 1805 the legislative council aud house of representatives of the 
Territory of Orleans memorialized Congress in favor of a grant of lands 
for public schools. On February- 27, 1806, the committee of the House 
of Eepreseutatives to which these memorials were referred submitted 
a favorable report, in which they said : 

Your conuuittee are of opinion it ought to be a primary object with the General 
Government to encourage and promote education in every part of the Union, so far as 
the same can be done consistent [ly] with the general policy of the nation and so as 
not to infringe the municipal regulations that are or may be adopted by the respective 
State authorities on this subject. 

The benefits resulting to society io general from the establishment and snpport of 
public institutions for the education of youth and the general diffusion of science, are 
too well known to all discerning persons to require any particular iuTestigation on 
the present occasion. The National Legislature has by several of its acts ou former 
occasions evinced in the strongest manner its disposition to afford the means of esitab- 
lishing aud fostering, with a liberal hand, such public institutions.^ 

The State of iN^orth Carolina, in 1790, ceded to the United States her 
"western lands," which comprised the present State of Tennessee.^ In 

» Webster's Works, iii, 263, 264. The provision of the ordinance to which Mr. Web- 
ster referred was as follows : *' There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the paiiy 
shall have been duly convicted." 

'American State Papers, Public Lands, vol. 1, p. 258. 

' It will be remembered that before this, in 1785, the inhabitants west of the mount- 
ains had set up a State government under the name of Franklin. A legislature wa? 
convened, and third among the fourteen acts passed at its first (and only T) session wa« 
one for ^' the promotion of learning in the county of Washington." This was the fi]>t 
legislative action west of the AUeghauies for the encouragement of learing. Undr r 
the provisions of the act Martin Academy was founded. — (Ramsey's Annals of Ten- 
nessee, p. 294.) 
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1806 the United States ceded all the public lands remaining in the State 
to Tennessee on certain conditions, one of these being that one hundred 
thousand acres of land should be set apart for the use of two colleges, 
the same amount for the support of academies, the lands so set apart to 
be subject to the disposition of the legislature at not less than $2 an 
acre, '^ and the proceeds of the sales of the lands aforesaid shall be 
vested in funds for the respective uses aforesaid forever. And the State 
of Tennessee shall moreover, in issuing grants and perfecting titles, 
locate six hundred and forty acres to every six miles square in the ter- 
ritory hereby ceded, where existing claims will allow the same, which 
shall be appropriated for the use of schools for the instruction of chil- 
dren forever."^ 

The policy inaugurated by the ordinance of 1787 was not confined to 
the Northwest Territory. In the act approved March 3, 1803, providing 
for the disposal of lands belonging to the United States south of Ten- 
nessee, the reservation was made of lot No. 16 of each township and of 
an entire township for the purposes of common school and university 
education. 

From that time until 1848, on the organization of each new Territory 
similar provisions were made for public education. In that year, on the 
organization of the Tei-ritory of Oregon, the quantity of land reserved for 
the benefit of common schools was doubled ; and to each new Territory 
organized and State admitted since, except West Yirginia, the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth sections of every township, one-eighteenth of the entire 
area, have been granted for common schools. 

To each State admitted into the Union since the year 1800, except 
Maine, Texas, and West Virginia, and to the Territories of New Mexico, 
Utah, and Washington, have been granted two or more townships of 
land to endow a university. The States that received more than two 
townships, or 46,080 acres, are: Ohio, 69,120 acres; Florida and Wiscon- 
sin, 92,160 acres each; and Minnesota, 82,640 acres. 

In 1862 the law granting lands to each State to endow colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts was enacted. The lands granted to 
the several States under this act aggregate 9,600,000 acres. 

The State of Texas, on her admission into the Union, retained the 
title to her public land, and is consequently excepted from the grants to 
endow common schools and universities; but she shared the benefits of 
the act endowing colleges of agriculture, receiving as her share land 
scrip representing 180,000 acres.* 

*■ United States Statutes at Large, vol. 2, p. 381). 

>In 1839 the Repablio of Texas set apart three leagues (13^284 acres) of land in each 
county for the support of a common school or academy therein, and the following year 
increased the grant to each county for this purpose to four leagues, or 17,712 acres. 
By the act of 1839, fifty leagues, or 821,400 acres, were granted for university purposes. 
Since her admission into the Union, and since the civil war, Texas has reaffirmed her 
consecration of these lands to the purpose for which they were thus designated, and2 
added by constitutional provisions to these liberal grants in aid of education by 
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INDIVIDUAL GRANTS OF LAND. 

Besides the general grants there have been special grants of land and 
buildings to institutions of learning in several States and Territories, as 
follows : 

Alabama. — Lafayette Academy 4d0 

Connecticut. — Asylum for the education of the deaf and dumb 23, 040 

Dakota. — Holy Cross Mission 160 

Florida. — Chattahoochee arsenal, buildings, lauds, &c., to State 

C^eorgia. — Dahlonega arsenal, grounds, buildings, &u., fur agricultural coUege. 10 

Kentucky. — Asylmn for the education of the deaf and dumb; benefit trans- 22,400 
ferred to Centre College. 

Louisiana. — Pine Grove Academy (quitclaim by the United States) 4,040 

Michigan. — Public schools, Sault Ste. Marie 1.26 

Public schools, Mackinac, lot and building 

Minnesota. — Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 80 
copal Church. 

Mississippi. — Jelferson College, outlot at Natchez 30 

Tennessee. — Fisk University, Nashville, land and buildings 3. 25 

West Virginia. — Storer College, four lots and buildings at Harper's Ferry 

Missouri. — Under acts of June 13, 1812, May 26, 1824, and January 27, 1831, con- 
firming to inhabitants of certain towns certain outlots, commons, &c.y for 
purposes of education, as follows : 

Portage des Sioux •. 2^.:i8 

St. Charles 6rf.79 

' St. Louis 394.8G 

St. Ferdinand 33.30 

Villa A. Robert 12.39 

Carondelet 37. 10 

Ste. Genevieve 561.68 

The quantity of land thus granted, aside from lots the ai*ea of which is 
unknown, is 51,651.01 acres. 

By an act of September 4, 1841, 500,000 acres of land were grant^ed to 
each of the following States, for the purpose of internal improvement, 
viz: Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, and Missouri ; and the same grant has been made to each State 
since admitted into the Union, except Texas and West Virginia. The 
quantity of land thus granted is 9,000,000 acres. Six of the States since 
admitted into the Union — California, Iowa, Kansas, Oregon, Nevada, 
and Wisconsin. — have set apart the proceeds of the sales of these lands, 
by provisions in their respective constitutions, for the benefit of free 
schools. 

PROCEEDS OF SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

At an early period Congress inaugurated the iwlicy of granting a iK)r- 
tion of the net proceeds of the sales of public lands to the States in which 
they were situated. Thus, in 1803 an act was passed granting 3 j>er 

Toaerving the alternate sections of land granted to railroads and other corporations, 
together with the entire proceeds of all future sales of public lands. Texas has also 
jnade a grant of 1,000,000 acres for the endowment of a branch college of the State 
university for the benefit of the colored people. 
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cent, of such net proceeds to the State of Ohio for "laying out, opening, 
and making roads within the said State, and to no other purpose what- 
ever ; and an annual account of the application of the same shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury." Similar grants (in some 
cases of 3 and in others of 5 per cent.) have been made to the States 
admitted into the Union since Ohio, except to Maine, Texas, and West 
Virginia, in none of which did the General Government possess any 
public land. In some States the grants were dedicated to purposes of 
internal improvement, in others to education. The terms of the grant 
to Illinois are as follows : 

Sec. 1. Be it enactedf ^c, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, from time to time, 
and whenever the quarterly accounts of public moneys of the several land offices shaU 
he settled, pay three per cent, of the net proceeds of the lands of the United States lying 
within the State of lUinois which since the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, have been or hereafter may be sold by the United States, after 
deducting all expenses iucidental to the same, to such person or persons as may be 
authorized by the legislature of the said State to receive the same ; which sums, thus 
paidy shall be applied to the encouragement of learning within said State, in conform- 
ity to the provisions on this subject contained in the act entitled ^* An act to enable the 
people of the Illinois Territory to form a constitution and State goyemment, and for 
the admission of such State into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States," approved April eighteenth, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, and 
to no other purpose ; and an annual account of the application of the same shaU be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury by such officer of the State as the legis- 
lature thereof shaU direct; and, in default of such return being made, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby required to withhold the paj'ment of any sums that may 
then be due, or which may thereafter become due, until a return shall be made as 
herein required. 

Approved, December 12, 1820. 

By the act of April 18, 1818, it was provided that one-sixth of the sums 
derived from the 3 per cent, of net proceeds of public land sales should 
" be exclusively bestowed on a college or university." From 1821 to 
1869, Illinois received under this law $713,495.45. 

The whole amount paid to the several States as percentages on the 
net proceeds of sales of public lands was $6,508,819.11. How much of 
this sum has been devoted to educational purposes has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but the States named below have received the amounts named, 
respectively, which (either by the terms of the grant by Congress or by 
State constitutional enactment) are to be applied for the benefit of public 
education : 

Illinois, from 1821 to 1869 $713,495 45 

Florida, from 1847 to 1872 28,098 07 

Wisconsin, fixim 1850 to 1875.... 195,423 98 

Iowa, from 1849 to 1874 630,627 38 

Oregon, from 1866 to 1876 25,927 60 

Kansas,from 1868 to 1876 53,626 15 

Nebraska, from 1869 to 1876 113,591 90 

Nevada, from 1872 to 1874 3,648 81 

Making a total of 1,764,439 34 
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Besides this, the State of Arkansas has received from the same source 
$224,473.15^ which sum, by a provision of the State constitution adopted 
in 1868, was to be devoted to education, but respecting which the later 
constitution of 1875 is silent. Missouri has in like manner received under 
two acts, dated respectively March 6, 1820, and February 28, 1859, the 
sum of $1,008,321.86. The constitution of Missouri adopted in 1875 
establishes a school fund, one of the components of which is, in the 
words of a clause in section 6 : 

Also any proceeds of the sales of pnbUc lands -which may hare been or may here- 
after be paid over to this State (if Congress will consent to such appropriation). 

Several of the States have devoted the net proceeds of the sales of 
swamp and saline lands to public education, but the amounts derived 
from these sources have not been generally ascertained. 

In Ohio the amount realized from the sale of the saline grants and 
added to the common school fund was reported in 1850 at $41,024 ; in 
Indiana the State school fund realized from the same source $85,000. 

The constitutions of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi (with some 
unimportant reservations), and Indiana contain provisions requiring 
that the net proceeds of the sales of swamp lands shall be used for the 
benefit of public education ; and in several other States, as, for example, 
Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin, the same disposition has been made 
under general laws, without a specific constitutional enactment. The 
constitution of Alabama once contained this provision ; the amendment 
of 1875 abrogated it. It appears from the report of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction for 1875 that up to that date the sum of 
$27,340.31 had been received into the State treasury on account of sales 
of swamp land, but it does not appear that this amount or the income 
thereof had ever been used for the benefit of public education. 

The amount of swamp lands granted and patented to each of the 
States, from the date of the first grant to June 30, 1876, is as follows: ^ 

Acres. 
Ohio 25,640.71 

Indiana 1,256,631.96 

lUinois 1,453,611.67 

Missouri * 3,185,479.44 

Alabama 392,719.61 

Mississippi 2,681,383.16 

Louisiana H, 468, 964. 93 

Michigan 5,864,669.55 

Arkansas 7,059,827.68 

Florida 10,735,403.21 

Wisconsin 3,069,572.68 

Iowa 1,166,917.34 

California 1,308,295.65 

Minnesota 1,143,153.63 

Total 47,802,271.16 

Official reports of the amounts received from sales of tliese lands and 
of the distribution of the proceeds are not easily accessible, and it is 
impracticable to present at this time any statement on these heads. 

^ Report of the Commisaioner of the General Land Office, 1876. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS RBYENUE. 

In 1836 there was a large sum in the Treasury of the United States, 
chiefly derived from the sales of public lands, which was not needed for 
the current expenses of the General Government, and a law was approved 
on June 23 which provided for a distribution of the surplus among the 
twenty-five States of the Union on the basis of their respective repre- 
sentation in Congress. Afterward, the benefit of the act was extended to 
Michigan, which had just been admitted into the Union. This fund, 
amounting to $28,101,644.91, has since been held by the several States 
admitted into the Union prior to 1837, subject to call by the General 
Government. Several of them have devoted a part or the whole of the 
income realized from this fund to public education. 

ALABAMA. 

Of the fund referred to, Alabama received $669,086.79, which sum was 
deposited in the State Bank and its branches. By the first section of an 
act approved February 3, 1840, the bank and its branches were required 
to pay yearly $200,000 ^^ for the purpose of aiding in the establishment 
of schools in the several townships of this State ; " by the fifth section 
it was provided that no town should receive its proportion of this fund 
until it could be shown that a sum equal to one-third of the amount 
applied for had been raised by subscription^ and the tenth section 
provided that " the annual interest of the surplus revenue deposited 
with this State shall be set apart to assist in the appropriation made by 
this act.'^ This law was repealed January 21, 1843. 

A law "to establish and maintain a system of free public schools in 
Alabama'' was enacted February 15, 1854, the preamble to which reads 
as follows : 

That to carry into effect that provision of onr State constitution which wisely de- 
clares that '' schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged in this 
State; '' to realize the objects of the General Government in making grants and appro- 
priations for the establishment of schools in each township ; and to extend upon equal 
terms, to aU the children of onr State, the inestimable blessings of liberal instruction, 
the foUowing system of free public schools is hereby established in this State and shall 
have the full force of law after the passage of this act. 

The law was very elaborate. The first section of Article 1 contains 
provisions to create an educational fiind, the first component of which 
was to consist of ''the annual interest, at 8 per cent., on that portion 
of the surplus revenue of the United States deposited with this State 
under the act of Congress of the 23d of June, 1836." 

This school law was amended in 1856 and again in 1860, but the pro* 
vision respecting the interest on the surplus revenue ftind was not 
disturbed. 

The first application of the income of the surplus revenue fund for the 
support of schools (for 1855) was made December 1, 1854; the amount 
was $53,526.94. The total income of Alabama for educational purposes 
in that year was $237,515.39. Of this sum, $74,687.60 represented the 
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interest at 6 per cent, on $1,244,793.36, received up to that time from 
the sales of sixteenth section lands granted by the General Government 
for the support of schools ; and $7,767.30, the interest at 8 per cent 
on a fund of $97,091,21 derived from the sales of lands granted by the 
General Government in lieu of sixteenth sections which had been found 
to be valueless. That is to say, Alabama was able to pay $135,981.84, 
considerably more than one-half of her educational expenses in that year, 
from the income of a fund, granted directly and indirectly by the United 
States, which amounted to $1,310,971.37. 

!No reports of the school fund of Alabama from 1856 to 1864 have been 
accessible. The State sux)erintendent of education in his report for 
1865 remarks that no annual report had been issued fix>m that office 
since October, 1859, " yet our system of public schools wa« kept up till 
the appointment of the provisional governor in July, 1865, although 
amidst the embarrassments incident to a state of fierce war&re." 

At 8 per cent, interest the surplus revenue fund would have yielded 
$374,688.58 in the seven years irom December 1, 1854, to December 1, 
1860, and it may be inferred that that sum, as weU as the income from 
the land funds in the same period, was distributed for the support of 
public schools according to law. 

In his report for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1869, the auditor 
of Alabama presents the following statement of the educational fiinds 
of the State : 

Amount December 1, IdoO : 

Sixteenth section fuDd* (1,399,343 83 

Valueless sixteenth section fund ..».. 97,091 21 

University fund 300,000 00 

Total 1,796,435 04 

Amount paid in from December 1, 1860, to December 1, 1867 310,794 12 

Total 2,107,229 16 

Amount received since December 1, 1867 /- - 209 75 

Aggregate 2,107,438 91 

The entire principal of these several funds, and of the surplus rev- 
enue fund, was used by the State in the war of the rebellion and is re- 
turned by the auditor in this report as ^^educational fund indebtedness.*' 
The close of the war found Alabama with crippled resources and an 
empty treasury. From a statement by the superintendent of public in- 

1 There appears to be an enx>r of $100,000 in the printed figures of the auditor's re- 
port, which read $1,499,343.83. In the same report he states the sixteenth section 
fund at $1,710,347.70, which, dimiuished by $311,003.87, the amount received between 
December 1, 18)0, and Septembor 30, 186 J, would leave $1,399,343.83 (instead of $1,499,- 
343.83) as the capital of the fund December 1, 1860. This inference is strengthened 
by the fact that the auditor gives $2,107,438.91 as the aggregate of the several educa- 
tional f^mds at the date of his report, whereas the figures as printed foot up $2,207^ 438.91 . 
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stmction,^ we learn that the State made appropriations to pay the 
interest on the hypothetical school funds fironi 1866 to that time. There 
is some uncertainty respecting the years 1866 and 1867 ; all that is defi- 
nitely known being that in 1868 the legislature passed an act appropri- 
ating $200,000 to pay the interest due the school fund prior to October 
1 of that year. The amounts received were as follows : 



Tear. 


Sixteenth sec- 
tion fond. 


Yalueleas six- 
teenth sec- 
tion fiind. 


Snrplas rev- 
enue fond. 


186B 


$136, 812 50 
136, 921 74 
115, 268 85 
138, 385 36 
138, 828 46 
138, 021 56 
139, 216 02 


$7, 767 30 
7,767 30 
6,472 75 
7.767 30 
7,767 30 
7,767 30 
7,767 30 


$63,526 04 
58,626 04 
44.605 78 


1870 


1871 


1872 


58.526 94 
53, 526 94 


1873 


1874 


63.526 94 


1875 


63, 526 94 




Total 


944,354 88 


53. 076 56 


365,767 42 





By an act of the general assembly of Alabama the interest on the 
several educational funds has been reduced from 8 to 4 per cent, a year, 
so that the income from the surplus revenue fund for 1876 was but 
$26,763.47. Adding the several amounts deduced for the period from 
the time the first apportionment was made in 1855 to 1876 inclusive 
(omitting the years 1861 to 1865), we have the sum of $767,219.47 derived 
from the income of the surplus revenue fund by the State of Alabama 
for the benefit of education. Although this statement might be modified 
somewhat if all official documents relating to the subject were accessible, 
it is believed that the amoimt would be increased rather than diminished. 



CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut* received as her distributive share of the surplus revenue 
fund $764,670.60. A law was passed by the legislature of that State 

'Aimaal report of John M. McKleroy, superintendent of public instruction, Alabama, 
for the year ending September 30, 1875, p. 65. 

^In Connecticut in 1686, the legislature, deeming the chartered rights of the colony 
to be in danger, granted to the towns of Hartford and Windsor ^Hhose lands on the 
north of Woodbury and Mattatuck, and on the west of Farmington and Simsbury, to 
the Massachusetts line north, to run west to Housatonic or Stratford River ; provided 
it be not, or part of it, formerly granted to any particular person to make a planta- 
tion or village," in order to ^'preserve them from the grasp of Sir William Andros/' 
The object of the grant, as stated by Trumbull in his History of Connecticut, was 
that these towns should hold the lands for the governor and company (of the 
colony) ; accordingly, after the danger was passed the governor and company claimed 
them again. The towns refused to give them up, and after a long and bitter contro- 
versy a compromise was made in 1726, and the lands, comprising fourteen townships, 
were equaUy divided between the government of the colony and the two towns to 
which they were granted in 1666, each receiving seven townships. In May, 1733, a 
legislative committee appointed to view the lands which had reverted to the colony 
recommended that there be granted ''all the moneys which shall arise from the sale of 
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December 29, 1836, wUch provided that thisfiind should be divided 
among the several towns on the basis of population ; that one-half the 
income received therefrom should be devoted to the support of public 
schools ; and that one-half might be used by the towns for general pur- 
I)08es, though a majority of the voters might also devote the whole or 
any portion of the last half to the support of schools. 

This law was amended in 1855, and since that time the towns have 
been required to devote the entire income of the surplus revenue fund 
to the support of public schools. 

Many of the towns ai^pear to have availed themselves of the provision 
of the law of 1836, which authorized them to appropriate for the benefit 
of public schools, in addition to the one-half of the income set apart for 
that purpose, such a proportion of the remainder as a majority of the 
voters might determine. Frequent reference is made, in the reports on 
education from 1838 to 1846, to the amount of the income used for the 
benefit of schools, but the specific amount is not definitely stated. Ac- 

the Boveii townships to the t<iwn8 in this colony which are now settled, to be divided 
to them in proportion to the list of polls and ratable estate in the year last past, to be 
seenred and improved forever to the use of the schools kept in the several towns ac- 
cording to law, and that one of the fifty -three shares in each township be sequestered for 
the use of the school or schools in such town forever/' In October, 1737, a committee to 
sell the lands was appointed in each county. As most of the treasurer's records prior 
to 1769 have disappeared, it is difKcnlt if not impossible to ascertain how much was 
realized from the sales. It is known that one township, Norfolk, sold for £68^ lOt., 
and another, Kent, for £1225 19«. The moneys received and distributed form apart 
of the local funds of the several towns. 

In the revision of the statutes of Connecticut published in 1750, the fifth section of 
the "Act for appointing, encouraging, and supporting schools'* provided that the 
local school funds created out of the avails of the sale of the seven western town- 
ships, according to the act of 1733, and distributed among the several towns and 
societies, are to remain a perpetual fund for the support of schools, and for any appli- 
cation of the interest to other purposes the principal was to be paid back into the 
treasury of the colony, and the town was to lose the benefit thereof afterwards. — (Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, 1853, pp. 49-62.) 

There is no means of ascertaining the amount of pecuniary benefit the schools have 
derived Irom the income of this jiermanent productive fund during nearly a centuiy 
and a half. 

When several of the States ceded the Northwest Territory to the General Government, 
Connecticut reserved 3,300,000 acres, and Virginia 3,700,000 acres, within the present 
limits of Ohio. Connecticut granted 500,000 acres of her reservation to citizens of that 
State whose property had been burned by the British in the revolutionary war, and 
sold the remainder for $1,200,000. Before this sale several eflForts were made to enact 
that the proceeds should be devoted to the support of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
and in 1793 such a law was passed, the benefits of which were to be shared alike by 
all denominations. This law created great dissatisfaction and was repealed tbe fol- 
lowing year, and in 1795 the act was passed devoting the entire proceeds to the erea- 
tion of a common school fund. This fund was loaned at 6 per cent, per annnm nntfl 
1872, when the rate of interest was increased to 7 per cent. The first dividend to tht» 
schools was made in March, 1799 ; the total amount of dividends fW>m that time to 
December 31, 1876, was $7,316,083.91 ; and the capital of the fund was reported in the 
latter year to be $i, 044,226. 54, nearly double the original amount. 
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cording to the reports of the secretary of the board, and later of the 
State superintendent, it was about $33,000 a year. In his report dated 
May 7, 1839, Secretary Barnard remarked : 

A second and considerable resonrce to meet the school expense is half the income 
of the " Town Deposite Fund," » » * a^d g,xch portion of the remainder as the 
towns may appropriate to common schools. As far as heard from, about one-half of 
the remainder is devoted to this object, making an aggregate income of over $33,000. 

The school revenue from this source for the year 1846 was reported at 
$33,441.66. 

The total amount of surplus revenue deposited with the several towns 
was $763,661.83, the income of which is now, according to the report of 
the secretary of the State board of education for 1876, about $46,000 a 
year. 

From a careful examination of the State reports on education and 
other documents, it appears that $1,474,790.64 had been realized jfrom 
the income of this fund for the benefit of public education in Connecti- 
cut between 1837 and December 31, 1876, a sum nearly twice as great as 
the original deposit. 

DELAWARE. 

In the distribution of the surplus revenue fund Delaware received 
$286,751.40. In 1837 a part of this money was invested in bank stock, a 
part loaned to railroad companies, and $5,000 loaned to Sussex County, 
the two loans being at 6 per cent. A law passed February 22, 1837, 
provided that the income of these investments should be equally divided 
among the three counties of the State ; the share of !N^ew Castle County 
to be paid to the trustee of the school fund for the support of public 
schools; the share of Kent County to be devoted to pubh'c schools or to 
such other purposes as the levy court and court of appeals of said county 
might determine, and one-third of the share of Sussex County to be used 
for public schools and two-thirds for the support of paupers. By a sub- 
sequent law (February 12, 1845), the entire income of the share belong- 
ing lo Sussex County was to be used for education. 

About this time the subject of public education was receiving the 
earnest attention of patriotic and thoughtful men in Delaware,* as well 

^ In this connection the following extract from the message of Governor Comeygs 
to the legislature, January 5, 1841, will be of interest. Referring to the subject of 
education, he said : '' Without noticing the other arguments which njight be adduced 
against such a system [i. e., a system of "pauper" schools, entirely supported by public 
funds],! will remark that, in my opinion, no plan can be devised so well suited to this 
country as one supported partly by a State fund and partly by the aid of the people. 
The privileges of instruction should be alike open to all, and every white child in the 
community, let Ms condition be what it may, should be permitted to partake of the 
same common benefit, ei^oy the same advantages, and aspire to the same distinction. 
The mental culture of the youth, like every other matter of public utility, should prop- 
erly be the business of the State, and not a matter of individual concernment ; and 
in a free republic it should be regarded as an internal improvement, without which all 
others are comparatively unimportant.'' 
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as in other parts of the Uaion, and it is to their efforts that the cause of 
education in that State is indebted for the aid received from the income 
of the surphis revenue fund. 

The exact amount of income derived from the surplus revenue fund 
for the benefit of public schools in Delaware cannot, in the absence of 
necessary official returns, be determined. In 1850 the State treasurer re- 
ported $15,947.62 received on this account, and the same amount as paid 
to the trustee of the school fund ; in 1852 thel amount derived fix)m the 
same source was $14,147.62, and in 1869 it was $15,139.50. These reports 
indicate an average income of about $15,000 a year. It is probably safe 
to say that about $585,000 were realized by Delaware ftx)m the income of 
the surplus revenue fund from 1837 to December 31, 1876, for the benefit 
of public schools. Under the Delaware laws the revenues of the school 
fund are applied to the support of schools for white children exclu- 
sively. 



GEORGIA. 



Although the Legislature of Georgia protested against the right of 
the General Government to di\ide the surplus revenue among the sev- 
eral States, that State nevertheless accepted her share, amounting to 
$1,051,422.09, which wa« deposited in the Central Bank of Georgia, a 
State institution, which was authorized to loan it to the branch banks and 
to citizens of the State, the income to be applied as the legislature might 
direct.^ B^^ a law enacted December 28, 1838, it was provided " That 
from and after the first day of January, 1839, the funds of this State 
heretofore known as the academic and poor school funds be, and the 
same are hereby, consolidated, and, together with the interest on one- 
third part of the surplus revenue derived to this State from the United 
States and heretofore set apart for that purpose, shall compose and 
constitute a general fund for common schools for the State of Georgia.-^ 

By a law enacted December 10, 1840, the name common school fund 
was again changed to poor school fund, and its benefits could be shared 
only by those children between the ages of eight and sixteen years 
whose poverty was certified to by the justices of the peace of the several 
districts.^ In 1843 "An act to provide for the education of the poor'* wa^ 
passed. By this act 1,733 shares of stock of the Bank of Georgia, 890 
shares of stock of the Bank of Augusta, " and all the available assets 
of the Central Bank, after the payment of its debts," were set apart as 
a permanent educational fund.*^ In an act dated January" 22, 18o2, the 
educational fund was stated at 1,833 shares of Bank of Georgia stock, 
890 shares of Bank of Augusta stock, 186 shares of stock of Georgia 
Eailroad and Banking Company (representing altogether a par value of 
$290,900), the net available assets of the Central Bank, and whatevt*r 



^Georgia ISetssiou Laws, 1836, p. 262. 
* SesHion Laws, 18:^, p. 257, aeq. 
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balance might remain of $30,000 appropriated to hold a State con- 
vention.^ In 1858 the sum of $100,000 a year was appropriated from 
the earnings of the Western and Atlantic Bailroad for the benefit of 
schools, and it was provided that a sinking fund should be created to 
redeem certain bonds of the State, and that in lieu thereof 6 per cent, 
bonds should be issued which should form a permanent educational fiind, 
the State pledging itself to pay the interest annually for the benefit of 
education.* In accordance with the provisions of this law, bonds to the 
amount of $350,000 were issued^ in the years 1859 and 1860. It will be 
observed that this amount corresponds very nearly with the one-third 
of the surplus revenue set apart as an educational fund by the law of 
1838, and it may be regarded as substantially the same fund through all 
its mutations. 

In the absence of official reports on the finances of Georgia (which, 
until 1840, were bound up with the session laws of each year, but 
have since been discontinued), it is impossible to state, even approxi- 
mately, the amount realized for the benefit of education in that State, 
from the income of the surplus revenue fund. According to the comp- 
troller general's report for 1840, the amount appropriated for education 
under the act of 1838 to that time was $100,646.89. From this should 
be deducted the income of the academic and poor school funds, which 
together yielded $21,509.39 in 1839, according to the report of the State 
treasurer for that year, and about the same amount in 1840. This would 
leave $57,632.11 as the income of the surplus revenue for those two 
years ; and by referring again to the report of the comptroller general 
for 1840, we find that $57,527.64 were actually received from the Central 
Bank on account of the educational fund in that period. We have no 
data by which to determine whether this annual income of about $28,763 
a year was realized jfrom 1841 to 1859 or not, but it is not unfair, perhaps, 
to assume that it was } if so, we have a total amount of about $604,040 
received from the income of the surplus revenue fund from 1839 to 1859 
inclusive, to which should be added the interest at 6 per cent, on 
$150,000 in bonds, issued in November, 1859, which appears to have 
been paid when due, November 15, 1860, making $613,040. 

No interest has been paid on the $350,000 in State bonds belonging to 
the educational fund since 1860. 

ILLINOIS. 

Of the $477,919.14 surplus revenue fiind received by Illinois, the sum 
of $335,592.32 was at once added to the common school fund, on which 
G per cent, interest is paid by the State. The amount of interest real- 
ized from January 29, 1837, when the first amount ($16,979.56) devoted 

— —^ — — — — . — . f. 

•^ Session Laws, 1851>'52, p. 1, seq, 
« Seseion Laws, 1858, pp. 49-^1. 

3 Report of the State School Commissioner, 1871, p. 13. 
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to education was received, to November 30, 1877, was $818,794. The 
greater part of this has been used for the payment of teachers, but a 
portion is comprised in the county school fund, which amounted to 
$348,286.75 in 1876. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana received as her share of the surplus revenue fund $860,254.44, 
of which sum she set apart $573,502.96 for pubUc school purposes. Of 
this sum $567,126.16 were at once distributed among the counties, which 
were authorized to loan the same, on real estate security, at 7 per cent, 
interest. Subsequently, the remainder, $6,376.80, was also distributed. 
In 1873 the rate of interest on loans fi*om this fund was advanced to 
8 per cent. This applied to all loans made after March 8 of that 
year; and in his report, dated November 1, 1874, the State superin- 
tendent estimated that two-thirds of the whole amount was at that time 
bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent, a year. The data accessihle 
do not admit of an absolutely correct calculation, but reckoning interest 
on $567,126.16 from June 30, 1837, to June 30, 1875, at 7 per cent, 
and on $573,502.96 from June 30, 1875, to June 30, 1877, at 8 per 
cent., we have the sum of $1,640,014.88 as representing the aid received 
for public schools in Indiana from the income of the surplus revenue 
fund. This is rather below than above the real amount. The income 
of that portion of the surplus revenue fund set apart for educational 
purposes in Indiana cannot be used for any other purpose without a 
change in the Stat/C constitution, and it may therefore be regarded as 
permanent. 

KENTUCKY. 

In the distribution of the surplus revenue fund Kentucky receive<l 
$1,433,757.39, and, February 23, 1837, passed an act setting apart 
$1,000,000 thereof for a school fund ; but as three only of the four in- 
stalments provided for by the act of Congress of June 23, 1836, were 
paid to the States, the Kentucky legislature modified the law above 
mentioned the following year, reducing the grant for a school fund to 
$850,000, on which the State guaranteed 5 per cent^ interest. Xo gen- 
eral system of public schools was established for several years, and the 
interest as it accumulated was invested from time to time in State bonds 
bearing 6 per cent, interest, except $65,847.36 paid in 1839 for 735 shares 
of stock representing a par value of $73,500, in the Bank of Kentucky, 
the (estimated) dividends on which were $5,880 a year. 

According to the report of the superintendent of public instruction 
for 1842, the public school fund at that date was constituted as follows : 

State bonds bearing 5 per cent, interest $S50,<»> 

State bonds bearing 6 per cent, interest 67, 5t«' 

Bank stock 73, 5«»' 

Total 99l,0<^' 

Interest continued to accumulate on the bonds until 1848, when, 
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through the strenuous efforts of Hon. Robert J. Breckinridge, who be- 
came superintendent of public instruction in 1847, the arrearages were 
funded in a 5 per cent. State bond for $308,268.42, dated December 20, 
1848. The expenses of the school system for 1849 amounted to only 
$16,995.69, and the balance due the school fund on account of interest 
for 1848, together with the income for 1849, amounting to $101,001.49, 
was funded in 1850 at 5 per cent. The amount of the school fund (all 
derived from the surplus revenue) December 31, 1850, was $1,400,270.01 ; 
the income from interest on State bonds was $67,013.50, and from divi- 
dends on bank stock (estimated) $6,000, making a total of $73,013.50 a 
year. The total expense of the school system for three years (1847 to 
1849) waa $88,958.04, of which $85,212.97 were paid for the support of 
the, schools, and but $3,745.07 for all the expenses of administration, 
including salaries, travelling expenses, printing, postage, &c. The in- 
come since 1850 has amounted to about $73,000 a year, and the total 
income from 1851 to 1877 was about $1,241,000. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana received $63^7,225.51 as her quota of the surplus revenue 
fund. What part of it was set apart for the support of schools or whether 
any thereof was at first distributed in any proportion for this purpose I 
have not had time to ascertain. The first mention of the fund that I 
have discovered is in the school law of 1853, section 3 of which provides 
that the income of the United States trust fund shall be considered a 
part of the income of the current school fund. On this latter fund the 
State seems to have paid interest at the rate of 6 per cent, for the sup- 
port of schools. In 1853 and in the four years following this interest 
amounted to $28,795.14 annually. The same amount was probably ex- 
pended in 1857, in 1858, and in 1859. 

I have not investigated whether the school fund of Louisiana was or 
was not expended for other purposes during the years 1861 to 1865 ; if so 
expended, the State either must have replaced it for its original uses or 
guaranteed the old income to the schools, because the school laws of 
1867 mention the " free school fund" once more and state that the annual 
income therefrom was $28,795.14, as before. 

I am not satisfied with this meagre account of the surplus revenues 
loaned to Louisiana, but must plead want of time for this lack of knowl- 
edge. 

MAINE. 

In the distribution of the surplus revenue fund Maine received 
$955,838.25, and divided it, except $6,000, among the several cities, 
towns, and plantations of the State. A law enacted March 8, 1837, pro- 
vided that "any city, town, or organized plantation is hereby authorized 
to appropriate its portion of the siui)lus revenue or any part thereof for 
the same purposes that they have a right to [appropriate] any money in 
the treasury from taxation; also to loan the same in such manner as 
they deem expedient on receiving safe and ample security therefor.'' 
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A number of the towns bestowed the surplus revenue fund or its 
income on public schools, but as no returns of the yearly distribution of 
this fund are required of the towns it is impossible to ascertain the total 
amount used for education. Partial returns for the years 1837 to 1839 
show that $659,598 were thus expended. 

At the time the surplus revenue was divided among the towns of 
Maine, the boundary between that State and New Brunswick was in dis- 
pute, and an attempt to take a census of the inhabitants of the ^^Mada- 
waska townships," comprising the northeastern portion of the State 
and of the present county of Aroostook, was defeated by the arrest by the 
New Brunswick authorities of the agent appointed to make the enumer- 
ation. The State treasurer, estimating the population of those townships 
(which were then unorganized), held back their proportion (fOjOOO) in 
the distribution. It remained in the State treasury until 1861, when 
$5,000 of it were set apart as a separate school fund, the yearly in- 
come of which , at 6 per cent., is allotted to those towns for the support 
of schools. The amount thus realized from the enactment of the law to 
and including the year 1877 is about $5,100. 

MARYLAND. 

]yi;aryland received $955,838.25 m the distribution of the surplus rev- 
enue, and, after deducting $274,451 to pay interest on the public debt 
of the State, enacted that the annual interest, at 5 per cent, a year 
on the remainder ($681,387.25), should be devoted to ^^ the supi>ort and 
encouragement of common school education." In 1840 it was provided 
that $1,000 o f this income (the whole amount of which is $34,069.36 a 
year) should be devoted to the education of indigent blind persons. 

It appears, therefore, that Maryland had realized from the income of 
her share of the surplus revenue, from June 30, 1837, to June 30, 1877, 
about $1,362,774.40 for the benefit of public education. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts' received as her proportion of this fond the sum of 

^ Goyemor Edward Everett, in his address to the Massachusetts Legislatiire, Jan- 
nary 12, 1837, called attention to the surplus revenue fund accruing to Massachusetts. 
The State, hy an act dated Apnl 4, 1836, had subscribed |1,000,000 to the Western 
Bailroad. Governor Everett said: ''Among the modes of disposing of the Commoo- 
wealth's share of the surplus, it will deserve consideration whether a portion of it 
would not be wisely applied to redeem the faith of the State pledged by tihis sabecrip* 
tion. 

'' There are other enterprises of improvement and public objects of high interest which 
will doubtless receive due consideration ; a discussion of which, on the present occa- 
sion, might seem uncaUed for. I will only ask permission to observe that I am sore 
the highest of them aU wiU not be forgotten — the inteUectual improvement of Ihf 
people. Massachusetts owes what she is mainly to the provision made by onrCathfin. 
from the earliest days and out of slender means, for the education of her youth. The 
constitution has devoted one whole chapter to this subject, and has made it the ex- 
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$1,338,173.58, two-thirds of which (except $2,500) were distributed among 
the towns, which were authorized to ^' apply the money so deposited 
with them, or the interest upon the same, to those public objects of ex- 
penditure for which they may now lawfully raLse and appropriate money, 
and to no other purpose." ^ 

Many of the towns bestowed the surplus revenue fund or its income 
on the public schools, but, the records of town grants being inaccessible, 
it is impossible to show the entire amount expended in that way. A 
careful examination of the annual reports 'Of the State board of educa- 
tion from 1838 to 1877 shows that the total amount in that period was 
about $280,440; but this is doubtless considerably under the real sum. 

The $2,500 mentioned as reserved from the distribution to towns was 
constituted an Indian school fund, and the income at 6 per cent, has been 
regularly exx>ended for the support of Indian schools. It has amounted 
altogether to $6,000. 

The cause of public education in Massachusetts ha.^, therefore, been 
aided pecuniarily to the amount of at least $286,440 from the interest of 
a portion of this grant by the Greneral Gk)vemment. 

MISSOURI. 

The share of Missouri in the distribution of the surplus revenue fund 
was $382,335.30, and the whole amount was set apart February 6, 1837, 
to constitute, with the proceeds of the saline grants, a permanent school 
fund.* 

The fund was invested in stock of the Bank of Missouri, and for many 
years the income was variable, averaging for the first eleven years about 
5J per cent, a year. The fund is now invested in State bonds bearing 6 
per cent, interest. 

Allowing interest at an average rate of SJ per cent, from June 30, 
1837, to June 30, 1872, and at 6 per cent, from June 30, 1872, to June 
30, 1877, we find that $842,193.48 have been realized by Missouri from 
her share of the surplus revenue fiind for the benefit of public schools. 

As the surplus revenue fund of Missouri is made a part of the public 
school fund by constitutional provisions, it is unlikely to be diverted to 
any other object. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

This State received $669,086.79 in the distribution of the surplus 
revenue. The money, except that inuring to communities not then in- 
corporated into towns, was divided among the several towns as in Maine 
and Massachusetts, and with the same privilege of devoting the whole 

preBS daty of all legislatures to foster the colleges and schools. I own I can imagine 
no worthier use which can be made of a portion of this fund than that of rendering 
edncatlon better, cheaper, and, consequently, more accessible to the mass of the com- 
munity." 

* Massachusetts Session Laws, 1637, chap. 85. 

'Missouri Session Laws, 1837, p. 137. 
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or a part to the support of public schools. The amount reserved by the 
State on account of unincorporated places was paid to them, to be used 
for the support of public schools. The exact amount of the surplus rev- 
enue fund used for educational purposes by the towns cannot be deter- 
mined, but the basis for a fairly correct approximation has been found. 
From 1856 to 1872, the amount of this fund used for schools each year 
was separately reported by each town which made a return of its edu- 
cational expenditures. The entire sum thus reported was $28,844.95, 
an average of $1,802.81 each year. Before and after the period named 
nb separate report of this fund was made, but it is probable that the 
sum expended each year for schools did not materially vary from the 
average above given; so that the expenditure from this source from 
June, 1837, to June, 1872, would amount to $73,715.21. 

NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey received $764,070.60 of the surplus revenue, and divided 
the money among the several counties of the State, and it was by them 
loaned on proper security. The yearly interest, divided among the towns 
of each county, may be used by them in current expenditures for any 
purpose for which they arfe authorized by law to expend other town funds. 
It was undoubtedly expected that the income of these county funds 
would be generally applied to the support of public schools; and, though 
the reports of the State superintendent of education prior to the year 
1852 do not classify the funds expended by the towns in addition to the 
amount received from the State, there is sufficient evidence that a con- 
siderable portion of them was derived from the surplus revenue each 
year from 1837 to the year mentioned. In the year 1852 the State snper- 
iatendent, in enumerating the town expenditures for support of schools? 
included an item of $23,322.66 "from other sources, being chiefly the 
int-erest on surplus revenue.'' A similar item, the amount varying frt)m 
about $24,000 to about $50,000, is included in the report for each year 
from that time to 1867, when for the first time the amount from surplus 
revenue is separately stated. It was $26,531.54 for that year. From 
August 31, 1866, to August 31, 1877, it amounted to $349,313.18, being 
an average of $31,755.74 a year. Estimating the yearly expenditure 
from this source for education for the years 1853 to 1877, both inclusive, 
on this basis, we have $793,894.50. It is highly probable that the yearly 
average from 1837 to 1852 was more than one-half as large as between 
the latter date and 1877, but estimating it at $15,000 a year we have, to 
add to the above, $225,000, making a total of $1,01«,894.60 realized from 
the income of the surplus revenue for the benefit of the public school^ 
of New Jersey.^ 

UNSYSTEMATIC CHARACTER OF THE AID AFFORDED EDUCATION. 

In the distribution of the surplus in the United States Treasury it 



> The pressure of other work has prevented the completion of this inquiry with refer- 
ence to the other States which participated in the benefit of the distribution of sorpla^ 
revenue. 
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will be observed that there was no condition that it should be used for 
the promotion of education, when received by the respective States. 
Moreover, in distributing the public domain, as already noticed, no one 
can fail to observe how unequal was the distribution as respects popula- 
tion. Ou this point there was a constant struggle. 

The State of Maryland made a special elfort to secure equalization of 
grant. Other States criticised her action. The struggle manifested 
itself in Congress in various forms. Many propositions were made by 
leading men ; resolutions were offered and referred to committees. 

In the Nineteenth Congress a report was made by Mr. Strong, from the 
Committee on Public Lands, February 24, 1826, on the resolution "to 
inquire into the expediency of appropriating a portion of the net annual 
proceeds of the sales and entries of the public lands exclusively for the 
support of common schools, and of apportioning the same among the sev- 
eral States in proportion to the representation of each in the House of 
Representatives." The committee observed : 

The resolution under consideration proposes to appropriate a portion of the proceeds 
of the public lands to a new and specific object : to convert it into a permanent fund 
for the sole use and support of common schools In the several States, and to divide 
this fund among the several States in proportion to the representation of each in this 
House. • * * A township of land has been given to the '^nation's guest/' Large 
portions of land have from time to time been given to other individuals and to public 
institutions. Now, if it be good faith to give away the lands from which the revenue 
pledged to the sinking fund is derived, it cannot be bad faith to appropriate a portion, 
at least, of their proceeds for the support of common schools. 

Unless children are taught how to govern themselves and how to be governed by 
law, they will rarely make good citizens. It may be objected that the Constitution 
does not give to Congress the power to appropriate the proceeds of these lands for the 
purposes of education. The question is not whether Congress can superintend and 
control the private schools in the several States, but whether Congress can appropriate 
the proceeds of these lands for the use and support of those private schools, to be ap- 
plied by and under the exclusive authority of the several States. 

Common schools are the nurseries of youth ; they are the most universal, as they 
are the most effectual, means of opening the mind, of giving reason the mastery, and 
of fixing in habits of sober industry the rising generations of men. Can, then, a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the national domain be expended in any way which will more 
directly or forcibly como home to the wants and wishes, the business and bosoms, of 
the people f 

In further discussing this measure, some of its obvious advantages must not be over- 
looked. It wiU give some aid to all in the acquisition of learning. It will give 
efficient aid to the destitute, without which aid they must be left uneducated and in 
ignorance. It will diffuse, in the quickest and cheapest way, the greatest amount of 
useful knowledge among the people. It will tend as much as anything else to make 
young men and old respectable, efficient, good citizens. These considerations, it would 
seem, cannot fail to awaken the attention of the State legislatures. They surely are 
not now to learn for the first time that the success of good government, the independ- 
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ence of the States, and the permanency of their political instltntions are vitally con- 
nected with a well educated yeomanry. Besides, the fact of there being a permanent 
fund, the interest of which is to be applied to the glorious purpose of training np the 
young mind in the way of knowledge and morals, will, in some degree at least, excite 
in these guardians of State rights a just emulation in promoting, to every practicable 
end, the great cause of common education. 

It is a singular fact in the history of our species that nowhere has common educa- 
tion made any considerable progress among the people without the efficient aid and 
protection of the government. There is, generally, a prevailing indiflference among 
the illiterate to the cultivation of the mind ; were it not so, the poor man, though 
learned, can rarely instruct his children, because his time is necessarily occupied in 
earning their bread ; and the ignorant man, though rich, cannot do it, becanse he is 
himself untaught. 

Are not, then, the National and State Legislatures under the strongest obligationa 
to the people of this country to provide and apply the means whereby every child 
may have the opportunity, in these nurseries of the mind, of acquiring some knowl- 
edge of letters and of the various duties he owes to his country and his Qod f 

Common education can be estimated only in proportion as its necessitiee and ad- 
vantages are felt ; and as the same number of children as there are dollars annoally 
distributed from this fund may receive, with proper management, about six months' 
common schooling, will not the people, witnessing these moral and intellectaal im- 
provement's, look with intenser interest to their respective State Legislatnres as the 
immediate dispensers of these benefits f And will not the Legislature of each 6tat«, 
viewing the increase of common schools and the augmented amount of schooling, 
and perceiving their benign and salutary effects upon the mind, morals, and habits of 
the rising generation, look with increased steadiness to the Federal head whence these 

blessings flow f 

• « • • « • • 

The committee are not unaware that there is, in this pecuniary connection, a seem- 
ing tendency to produce an undue dependence of the States upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They are persuaded, however, that a little examination will dissipate this 
cause of alarm. The strength of the tie and the degree of the dependence, it is fair 
to presume, will always be in exact proportion to the actual benefits resulting firom 
the proposed fund. If the fund be not beneficial, it can have no influence, good or 
bad. Suppose great benefits to flow ftom it, what are they T Shall we hereafter look 
for them in the increased ignorance and subdued spirits of our fellow citizens, or 
shall we find and feel them everywhere in the rapid progress of education and in the 
improvement of mind and morals f If it be true, as it unquestionably is, that the 
safety and success of our political institutions depend absolutely upon the int«lligenc« 
and virtue of the people, and if it be true, also, that the direct effect of the proposed 
fund will be to increase that intelligence and virtue, then it is equally true that there 
can be no undue dependence of the people or the States upon the Federal Government. 
As these benefits increase, so also will increase the ability and means of detecting and 
resisting the encroachments of power. Although each part of our political system is 
dependent upon the other, yet there is a wide difference between that dependence 
which springs from mean or guilty motives and that which has for its end the union and 
strength, the happiness and glory, of a generous people. And whatever other men 
may be disposed to do, that portion of the people to whom our governments, whether 
Federal or State, in prosperity or adversity, must look for protection and defence, if 
intelligent and virtuous, will never do slavish homage or tamely surrender their 
liberties to any earthly power. 

The proposed measure, the committee are also induced to believe, will have a most 
salutary effect in respect to the public domain itself and all the great interests con- 
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nected with it. There is mach apathy in the pablic mind in regard to the value and 
importance of these lands. Strong indications are manifested to reduce their price, 
and to bring the whole into market as speedily as practicable, and without any refer- 
ence to the existing demand for them. Should this happen, the consequence will he 
to depreciate the fair average value of land, whether cultivated or uncultivated, by 
putting more into the market than could be occupied perhaps in fifty or an hundred 
years to come ; to fling the best of them into the hands of moneyed men and specula- 
tors by their cheapness and the prospect of gain, and to retard cultivation and popu- 
lation by the high prices at which they would be held. The committee think the 
proposed measure will produce a counteracting interest; an interest which, while it 
guards the public domain from sudden depreciation on the one hand and from specu- 
lation on the other, will induce a more rapid and a sounder population. 

The foundation of our political institutions, it is well known, rests in the will of the 
people, and the safety of the whole superstructure, its temple and altar, daily and 
hourly depends upon the discreet exercise of that will. How, then, is this will to be 
corrected, chastened, subdued f By education — that education the first rudiments of 
which can be acquired only in common schools. How are the millions of American 
citizens to be enabled to compare their government and institutions with those of 
other countries ; to estimate the ci^il and political privileges and blessings they eojoy ; 
and to decide, understandingly, whether they ought or ought not to protect and de- 
fend the Constitution under which they livef — by education. Has the Legislature 
of each State provided all the means that are wanted to this end f Is there nothing 
more to be done f Are all sufficiently educated f There are some wealthy men and 
many a poor man in our land whose family and fireside have never yet been cheered 
by the light and benefits of common education. Is there, then, no necessity for the 
proposed measure? Its advantages must be admitted. That there are heads and 
hearts among us waiting for instruction, cultivation, improvement, will not be denied ; 
and that the means are still wanted (through the inability or indifference of individu- 
als and of the States) to accomplish this great purpose cannot be doubted. Why then 
delay f 

Again, in the Twenty-first Congress, Mr. Hunt, from the select com- 
mittee appointed to consider the expediency of appropriating the net 
proceeds of the sales of public lands among the several States and Ter- 
ritories for the purposes of education, made a report, from which I cuU 
the following : 

Tlie domain thus vested in the United States was upon no contingency or event to 
revert back to the States making the cessions, or to become the separate property of 
individual States. It was expressly made a common fund, and a trust and authority 

were reposed in Congress for two general purposes. 

• « • « • « « 

The numerous donations of public land for the purpose of education, and the appro- 
priations of the road and canal fund to the new States, being a part of the proceeds 
of sales, have long been considered by different administrations as the exercise of 
power authorized by the Constitution. If Congress can make direct grants of land to 
lit<jrary institutions or to individual States, the power of granting the money arising 
from the sales would seem to be necessarily implied. The present resolution calls for 
no power of Congress which has not always been exercised, neither does it involve 
the right and policy of raising money by taxation and transmitting the same to the 
States, but merely requires the equitable distribution of the proceeds of a common 
fund already belonging to the people. The Constitution, which authorizes Congress to 
dispose of the territory belonging to the United States, gives an express power over the 
public domain, and implies the power to sell and to receive the purchase money, and 
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the consequent power to grant and appropriate the same for all purposes authorized 
by the Constitution. 

In relation to the application of the money arising from the public lands, the com- 
mittea are well satisfied that if it be limited to any single object, the permanent 
and general diffusion of intelligence is so important not only to the prosperity and 
honor of the country but essential to the very existence and preservation of our 
republican institutions, that it presents the first and strongest claim to the attention 
and patronage of government. The promotion of other objects, however, is of so great 
and general importance that it is worthy of consideration whether some latitude of 
discretion should not be intrusted to the legislatures of the different States to select 
objects interesting to themselves, to which their portiou of the revenue might, in 
whole or in part, bo applied. As the resolution is limited to education only, the com- 
mittee recommend the accompanying bill for that purpose. 

In February, 183S, Mr. William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, presented 
the following resolutions in the House of Representatives : 

Besolvedj That each of the United States has an equal right to participate in the 
benefits of the public lands, the common property of the nation. 

Resolved, That each of the States in whose favor Congress has not made appropria- 
tions of land for the purposes of education is entitled to such appropriations as will 
correspond, in a Just proportion, with those heretofore made in favor of other States. 

Resolved, That the committee of report a bill making an increased appropria- 
tion of the public lands, the property of the United Stat^ yet unappropriated, to all 
the States and Territories of the Union, for the purposes of free schools, academies, 
and the promotion and diffusion of education in every part of the United States. 

In support of these resolutions, Mr. Johnson said : 

It must be apparent to all that, as a common property, designed in the articles of 
cession to be granted for the benefit of all the States, and not for the partial benefit of 
a part of the States, any mode of distribution or appropriation which is partial in its 
tendency operates an injustice to the rest, in direct violation both of the language and 
intention of the acts of cession. So far as they have been or may be appropriated for 
objects of national defence, so far as they have been sold aud the proceeds paid into 
the Treasury, the Government has acted faithfully ; but, so far as they have been ap- 
plied to State and not national purposes, so far as they have been granted to particolar 
States for specific purposes, when they might have been granted for the like purposes 
to all the States, the Government has acted in direct violation of the very language 
and spirit of the compacts. 

The Government has acted in its un.neasured liberality toward the Western States 
with great injustice to the old States, an injustice which is doubly severe upon those 
old States whose limits are comparatively small and whose means of revenue are not 
very great, in giving immense bounties of the public domain for specific, and local, 
and State purposes. 

The Government has given to the Western States one thirty-sixth part of the public 
lands for the purposes of education in those States aud Territories in which the lands 
are situated, aud thus has been carved out of the general property of the whole 
nation, which Congress solemnly pledged itself to appropriate only for the benefit of 
all, this vast amount for the local and exclusive benefit of a part. Have not the old 
States an equal — I might say truly a superior — claim to a like proportionate appro- 
priation of the public property for the same purpose! Is not education equally as 
important in one region of the nation as it is in another t And is it not as expensive 
in the old as it is in the new States? Can this Government, I will ask, consider itself 
as acting in honest and Just faith as long as it omits to make similar appropriations of 
the public lands to the old States for purposes of education f The approx)riations have 
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been made for State, not national, purpoaos; they wore of a character that might have 
been made to all the States. Is it in good faith to restrict them to a part only f 

The number of acres which the Government has given to the new States east of the 
Mississippi amoants to 7,90;),90.J. If the same policy bo pursued with the territory 
west of the Mississippi (as it ought to be, provided it be extended to the old States 
also), the number of acres which will be appropriated in that region will be 6,666,663 ; ' 
making an aggregate of 14,576,569 acres, which, at ^2 per acre, will make the enormous 
amount of $29,153,138 given exclusively to a particular section of the country from the 
common property of the nation. 

This calculation is placing the land at the low price of $2 per acre (much of it has 
sold for $10, and intrinsically, on an average, it is worth, I believe, more than five), 
and Seybcrt has shown that before the reduction of the Government price it averaged 
more than f *i ]>er acre ; which will make, when the western country shall have been 
settled, land worth, perhaps, seventy or eighty millions of dollars of the general prop- 
erty of the nation which Congress will have given for local State benefits. 

In addition to this vast amount of land which has been given to the Western States 
for purposes of education, they have received two and a half per cent, on the sales of 
the public lands, and large grants for purposes of internal improvements. The amount 
of money which the General Government has expended in the purchase and manage- 
ment of the public lands, including interest thereon, is upwards of $49,000,000. In 
1831 it was $48,077,551, including interest. This amount has been chiefly paid by the 
old States, and much of their wealth has been drawn from them, while the amount 
of money which had been paid into the Treasury from the sales of the public lands up 
to 1831 is but 137,27*2,713 ; therefore the National Treasury had not, at that time, been 
reimbursed, by including interest, by $10,804,838. And yet this Congress is gravely 
asked — by whomf not the people, but by a few honorable members — to reduce the 
price of the western lands. 

Nor should Congress refuse to grant to the old States their fair distributive share 
of the public lands for the purpose of education ; and, if they are true to themselves, 
they will insist upon the grant. Maryland contains 8,960,000 acres ; at the ratio of one 
thirty-sixth part, she would be entitled to 298,665 acres, which, at $2 per acre, would 
amount to the sum of $597,330, as a perpetual fund for common schools and academies. 
United with her present school fund, this amount w^ould enable her to diffuse more 
generally the benefits of education throughout the entire State. By the adoption of 
such a policy, the like benefits would result to every State in the Union. Pennsyl- 
vania would be entitled to 995,732 acres, and all the is^st of the old States to an amount 
proportionate to their limits. But I shall allude to this subject more particularly in 
another part of my remarks. In 1821 the Legislature of Maryland passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Besolved b\j the General Assembly of Maryland, That each of the United States has an 
equal right to participate in the benefit of the public lauds, the common property of 
the Union. 

Resolved, That the States in whose favor Congress have not made appropriations 
of land for the purposes of education are entitled to such appropriations as will cor- 
respond, in a just proportion, with those heretofore made in nivor of the other States. 

Another resolution was passed inviting the attention of the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States to the subject, and also their representatives in Congress. 

These resolutions were accompanied by a report from Mr. Maxcy to the senate of 
Maryland, which, for clear, irresistible reasoning and enlightened policy, is second to 
no report that has ever been made on the subject. If the report of Mr. Clay (I mean 
the American statesman) on the subject of the western lands should be decided more 

* This is predicated upon the calculation that Louisiana contains, according to Mr. 
Seybert's estimate, 200,000,000 acres; but it contains 750,000,000 by Senator Clay's es- 
timate, which would more than double the amount. 
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able, it would be for tbe reason that Plato gave why one of Demosthenes's orations 
was better than the rest, *' because it was the longesV^ Most of the States gave favor- 
able responses to the resolutions of Maryland, and the subject was brought before 
Congress. Congress delayed action upon the ground that to grant lands to the old 
States might, for the time, retard the payment of the national debt, and derange, in 
some degree, the sinking fund system ; but I will, before I conclude, allude more par- 
ticularly to the propositions and reports made in relation to the public lands as a fund 
for education. That debt has been paid off ; the nation is free from debt ; so that 
argument cannot now be used. And Congress should now pay a debt of gratitude — 
no, sir, not a debt of gratitude, but a debt of justice — to the old States. Justice is all 
that they ask, and it is what they have a right to require. 

On this part of the subject I shall offer one other extract, and that is from the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature of Ohio ; and I cannot withhold my admiration of the sound 
and firm grounds which it has taken on this subject. A State which but forty years 
ago was a vast wilderness, by the bounty of the General Government and its soil, with 
an enterprising population, is now the third State in the Union in population and 
power, and already 

Leadi 
New colonies forth^ that towards the western seas 
Spread like rapid ilame among the autumnal trees. 

The resolutions were passed on the 2d February, 1838, and the part which I shall 

read is :is follows : 

We do, therefore, declare that the public lands of the United States are the property 
of the whole Union, held in trust for the States; that this trust can only be answered 
by giving to all the States the proper proceeds of their value ; that we protest a^inst 
any change in the long established system of managing the national estate, as it was 
devised by the Congress of the Revolution and sustained by every administration of 
the Government till the present ; and we maintain that the lands shall be sold at 
their proper price for the benefit of all the people of the States, not squandered and 
confiscated for the benefit of a few ; and we also maintain that the six hundred mill- 
ions of acres yet unsold are the great inheritance of the future people of these States, 
and that any faithless consent of this generation to abandon that inheritAnce to the 
Federal Government, to be sold piecemeal and the money used as common revenue, 
would be to make that Government more powerful and to foster extravagance in pub- 
lic expenditure, while it would lessen the rights of the States and deprive ihem of tkii 
unfailing means of advancing the condition of their people for centuries to come. 

For the reputation of the new States I could wish that such sentiments were more 
generally prevalent among them.* And I may as well say at this time that my re- 
marks in relation to appropriations of land made by the General Government to the 
Western States for the promotion of education apply but in a very limited degree 
to Kentucky and Tennessee. Kentucky has received a small portion to aid some 
of her eleemosynary institutions, and Tennessee has received about two hundred 
thousand acres for academies and colleges. 

The views taken by the Legislature of Ohio are worthy of that enterx>rising and en- 
lightened State, and commend themselves to the emulation of the older, less fortunate, 
and less prosperous States of the Uuion; they show practical intelligence and saga- 
cious wisdom ; they look beyond the present and point to the distant future. Instead 
of treating and using the vast public domain as a fund for political gambling and po- 
litical bribery, instead of throwing it out as a lure to the ambitious or the avaricious, 
as is too much the case in the present day, how much better would it be for the present 
and future generations if it were set apart as a sacred fund, to be used for educational 
purposes, and no other; not to be touched for any other purpose in either peace or war. 
If the whole proceeds were set apart for that exclusive purpose, with the privilege of 
the States to invest one-half of their distributive shares in works of internal improve- 
ment, first guaranteeing to the Government, as the agent of all (for I would have th« 
present land system of the General Government continued), the legal int'erest of tho 
State on the amount inve.4tei in improvements, to be faithfully paid into the school 
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fund of the State, this warfare between the State and General (Governments would 
cease, this conflict between different sections of the Union would endy and a policy as 
enduring as our institutions would be established, and our institutions would be made 
enduring by this very policy. 

''A despotism," says Montesquieu, ^^is supported by fear; a republic, by virtue.'' 
Our institutions can only be supported by the wide diffusion of moral education among 
ftll conditions of the people. Those who limit their views to the present and close 
their eyes to the future are unsafe agents of the people. The lifetime of an individual 
is but a day in the history of a nation. 

Congress should legislate as if this nation and its free institutions were to be last- 
ing; it is only by viewing them so that they will be made perpetual; to look not alone 
at ourselves, selfish as human nature has formed us, but, in the language of Bulwer, 
to look at the eternal jieople, the teeming millions who are to crowd these States, to 
draw their support from its soil, and who must sink into ignorance, into anarchy, or 
into despotism, if they have not the means and facilities of early and progressive ed- 
ucation. 

If we contrast the condition of education in most of the nations of Europe with the 
limited systems in this nation, we will be mortified to find how far we are behind the 
former. It is true that Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and one or two 
other States have adopted a liberal and general system of public schools; but even in 
those States there is much room for improvement; and although in Connecticut one- 
third of the population of 275,000 attend the free schools, still the foundations of edu- 
cation should be extended deeper and wider. In most of the other States the system 
of education is most culpably deficient. Although the system of education has been 
greatly improved since, yet by a report made seven or eight years ago it was stated 
that ''this country contains more than four millions of children who ought to be under 
the influence of common schools. But by a recent estimate it appeals that more than 
a million of children are growing up in the United States in ignorance and without 
the means of education ; of these, 250,000 are said to be in Pennsylvania. An estimate 
made in 1828 showed that, of the children of New Jersey, 11,743 were entirely desti- 
tute of instruction, and 15,000 adults unable to read." 

• • • « • • « 

As in State governments, so in the national, prejudices may be created; timid 
apprehensions may alarm; worse considerations than either may influence individuals 
in opposing a measure to appropriate the public domain for the diffusion of education 
among the States ; but when such a policy shall, and I believe and hope will, prevail, 
the individual, if it should be possible that one such could be found in Congress, who 
would attempt to divert that fund, once set apart, from its n^nnificeut purpose, would 
be regarded as a more barbarous heathen than he who would in other times have 
wildly rushed into the sanctuary of the solemn temples of the gods and extinguished 
their vestal lights. 

By the report of the committee appointed by the Legislature of (Georgia, ''of 83,000 
children who ought to be in school, but 25,000 have the advantage of any education 
whatever." 

Thus Georgia, the mother of two powerful and wealthy States, presents the sad pict- 
ure of allowing 58,000 children to grow up within her limits in the most cruel and 
profound ignorance ; a State which reserved in her articles of cession her Just propor- 
tion of the public lands. When was the voice of that State heard in this hall in favor 
of a distributive share of the public lands for education, which she so much requires? 

1 have seen no report from North Carolina; and I deeply regret that there is not a 
feeling of reciprocity between the States and the National Gh>vemment to furnish 
each with all their reports and public proceedings ; for, alike' in State or the National 
Legislature, its members are embarrassed in their public deliberations fix>m a want of 
access to useful reports. But North Carolina must greatly require an improved sys- 
tem of education; for you will find in the Journals of this House, in the evidence in 
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relation to the contested election from North Carolina, in the first session of the Twenty- 
secoDcL Congress, that, out of one hundred and eleven voters who gave testimony, 
twenty-eight had to make their marks; in other wonls, one-third could not write their 
names ; and her voice has not been heard in this hall or the other claiming a portion 
of the public domain for the education of her ignorant children — a State which is the 
parent of Tennessee ; a State in which Sir Walter Raleigh's emigrants first settled: & 
State which has the honor of standing proudly the first to declare, by a political State 
act (to say nothing about her Mecklenburg convention), her determination to be 
separated from the mother country; for, on the 12th of April, 1776, the congress of 
North Carolina "empowered their delegates to declare independence.*' 

If we were tio form a general opinion of the condition of education in other States 
from like circumstances, we would conclude that Kentucky is but slightly in advance 
of North Carolina. 

You will find recorded in your journal of proceedings a case almost as remarkable 
in the first session of the succeeding Congress, that in the evidence given in the con- 
tested election of Moore and Letcher ; of one hundred and twelve names of "witnesses 
which I counted, sixteen were marksmen, or about one-fifth who could not ^Tite their 
names. 

The effect of education upon a nation is not alone in the mental and moral exalta- 
tion of its people, but the consequence is in equal ratio upon its physical energies and 
the4ncreasing development of its resources. To sustain the latt«r position I will read 
an extract from the very able and most valuable work of Mr. E. C. Wines, on the sub- 
ject of " Popular Education." He says that " the intellect of this people is not culti- 
vated to one-fourth — scarcely, perhaps, to one-eighth — the extent that it would 1>eby 
the adoption of a wise system of universal education. And who can calculate the 
results f What imagination can set limits to the pecuniary advantages that would 
accrue to the country if useful inventions and discoveries were multiplied fourfold? 
" * * In illustration of this point. President Young has made a comparison, 
founded upon the statistics of Baron Dupin, between the commercial and manufactur- 
ing condition of England and France. From this calculation it appears that the mus- 
cular force employed in commerce and manufactures in these two countries is about 
equal, being in each equivalent, in round numbers, to the power of six millions of men. 
Thus, if the productive enterprise of the two countries depended solely upon the ani- 
mate power employed, France ought to be as great a commercial and manufacturing 
country as England. But the English, by means of machinery, have increased their 
force to a power equal to that of twenty-five millions of men, while the French have 
only raised theirs to that of eleven millions. England, then, owing to her superiority 
in discovering and inventing, has more than quadrupled her power of men and hoisesiu 
France, on the other hand, has not quite doubled hers. Is it,'* the learned professor 
then pertinently inquires, "is it now any wonder that these islanders, with a narrower 
territory, smaller population, and less genial climate, should immensely outstrip their 
less intelligent and ingenious neighbors f Can* we conceive a stroager proof of the 
actual pecuniary gain that accrues to a nation from cultivating the intellect of her 
sons than is furnished from such a fact V- How much does England gain by her 
superiority over France from this fact ? The actual commercial and manufacturing 
power of the latter country is only two-fifths of that of the former. The present 
annual value of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain, according to the Encyclo- 
piedia Britannica, is estimated to be about thirty-five millions of pounds st-erling. 
Three-fifths of that sum, or more than twenty milUous of pounds, is England's clear 
gain over her less skilful rival ; an amount more than three times as great as the whole 
present annual revenue of the United States; and for this vast and ever increasing 
tide of prosperity England is clearly indebted to popular education, which is th«^ 
parent of intelligence and the ultimate cause of all those improvements in the cotton 
manufacture by which these amazing results have been secured. 
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At one time England imported her cotton fabrics from India. By the invention of 
machinery, she now imports the raw material^ sends it back seven thousand miles, 
manufactured, for sale in a country where the hand loom is still used. By Middleton's 
genius London is saved annually aboat eight millions of dollars in the facilities of 
fornishiug water for that city. What amount of labor has been saved by Whitte- 
more's card making machine f Whitney's invention of the cotton gin has more than 
doubled the value of every acre of cotton land in the South. And Fulton created a 
miracle by his steam invent ion, which has propelled the present generation more than 
two centuries ahead of their otherwise destination. It is beyond the estimate of human 
calculation to compute the resources and power of this nation if education were uni- 
Tersally diffused, so as to bring its influence to bear upon their full development. But 
the limited statements which I have given show how deplorable is the condition of 
education in most of the States ; how many who cannot even read or write. The £m- 
l>eror of Austria has issued an edict preventing those from marrying who cannot even 
rea<l or write. The purpose is good, yet in this country it would be regarded as cruel. 
By the constitution of Pern no one will be allowed the privileges of citizenship after 
1S40 who cannot read and write. With all our boasted intelligence, such a law would 
create in this nation a civil revolution. 

What lover of his country would not hope that the day was but shortly distant 
when this nation would present a spectacle worthy of its destination, when every citi- 
zen should enjoy the benefit of a generous education f And I would speed, with 
Wordsworth — 

The coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this imperial realm, 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to teach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil nmintains 

The rudiments of letters, and to infonu 

The mind with moral and religious truth. 

While these struggles were going on in Congress interesting changes 
in respect to education were taking place in various States. It can 
hardly be doubted that, had the considerations presented by the friends 
of education in Congress from 1825 to 1860 been brought forward and 
their maturity of plans reached before 1810, there would have been 
adopted some general, comprehensive, and equitable plan for the aid of 
education in the old States as well as in the new; but slavery, gradually 
dying out from the Northern and Eastern States and not being permitted 
to enter the Northwest Territory, had gradually come to be more profit- 
able in the Southern and cotton raising States, and to assert itself for 
its own protection in national legislation. Universal education would 
imperil it, therefore Congress must be shy of aiding it. In the States 
in which slavery had most strongly intrenched itself the great efforts 
made by noble spirits for the promotion of education were only partially 
successful. University education was favored because it educated the 
master; but efforts for elementary education resulted chiefly in " pauper " 
schools, as they were officially characterized by Governor Hammond, of 
South Carolina. In those States in which slavery was passing away there 
were marked efforts to promote a revival of education ; associations were 
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formed, discassions held, tracts issaed, legislatures memorialized, and 
yet, perhaps, none of these that succeeded in bringing aboat favorable 
legislation were more able or significant than those that were, during 
this period, prepared and presented in Kentucky and Maryland, where 
the influence of slavery rendered them of no avail. In New England, 
when Horace Mann, Dr. Barnard, and their compeers came on the stage 
of action, these efforts began to secure recognition in legislation. Keports 
on education in Europe, especially of German schools, made by Bache, 
Mann, Stowe, and Barnard, were printed and circulated at State ex- 
pense. The results we see to-day; they need not be described. 

It is an interesting fact and worthy of special note that in all the 
efforts for national aid to education southern men were especially promi- 
nent in the Congress of the Confederation, in the convention which 
adopted the Constitution, and in the series of efforts which followed in 
Congress, to which I have alluded. 

SPECIAL NERDS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Why should these considerations be renewed to-day? It is undoubt- 
edly tnie that as each new State is carved out of the remaining public 
domain the appropriate sections will be set apart for the State univer- 
sity, for the common school, and the appropriate grant made for the 
college of agriculture and the mechanic arts. But if this be done the 
necessity which brought on the continued agitation to which I referred 
for equalization and general distribution still remains. 

Slavery, whose interests hindered and defeated, as we believe, the 
adoption of a systematic plan, has passed away. 

In the States where it has been more recently abolished, peculiar 
circumstances render national aid necessary and desirable. 

Dr. Sears, in his last able report to the trustees of the Peabody fund, 
says: 

I have already aUuded to the debts which, with almost crashing weight, hang over 
most of the Southern States. Among other questions of fearful import which are en- 
gaging the attention of public men in these States, that of supporting or not support- 
ing the schools in their existing financial condition is not the least perplexing. It is 
not for me to express an opinion how far it would be expedient or possible for Congress 
to come to the aid of the impoverished States, by making temporary or permanent 
provision for national education. The subject is not a new one to Congress. Bat if 
ever there was a moment when its consideration seemed called for by the exigeucies 
of the cause of education in the Southern States it is this moment. Nor can it ever 
be regarded an a mere local or sectional question. No part of the country can be 
uninterested in its decision. The want of good schools in any quarter of the Union is 
an injury to the whole Union, as the success of republican institutions rests npoo 
the intelligence and capacity for self-government of the whole i>eople and of aU tb« 
States. The inability of some of the States to maintain their schools for more than four 
months in the year may have indueuces far beyond the region in which the inabihtj 
exists. Our own funds are obviously insufficient for the exigencies which such a state 
of things creates ; and I can only make this passing allusion to it as an evidence that 
It has not been unobserved in the discharge of the duties which have devolved 
upon me. 
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I do not know of a single prominent school official in one of these 
States who does not desire this aid. One gentleman, at the head of a 
State system, who was State superintendent of public instruction before 
the war, referring to the difficulties of raising funds in his own State, 
observes that they can contribute hardly one-fourth of the amount neces- 
sary for such a system : 

May I not, therefore, my dear air, request yoiir recommendation of such measures 
as wiU benefit this State in connection with her sister Commonwealths, and thus 
strengthen her attachment to the Government of the Union, of which she fiotr feels and 
appreciates the kindly beneficence? 

To whom can we appeal for a correct judgment on tliis subject if not 
to those specially charged with the responsibility of administering edu- 
cation in these States? In all my intercourse with these gentlemen 
and direct communication on this subject, all save two have been em- 
phatic in their approval and urgency. ^NTo one who studies education in 
any of the States can fail to see the need of important improvements. 
The fact mentioned by the President in his late message, that one in 
seven of the voters of the country is practically illiterate, is a com- 
prehensive and conclusive statement of the necessity ; while in a num- 
ber of the States a majority of the voters are unable to read their 
ballots. 

POSITION OF THR DISTRICT OV COLUMBIA. 

But we cannot contemplate education in a national light without 
looking to that domain which is beyond State organizations, and 
which in respect to education has been conspicuously neglected since 
the passage of the great ordinance of 1787. The District of Columbia 
should have fair and just consideration. The fact that the seat of govern- 
ment is here gives the nation a peculiar interest in the intelligence and 
virtue of the population. Where else should these characteristics be 
more conspicuou;3 f The security of Government property, the honesty 
and efficiency of Government employes, and the fair fame of the nation 
are specially involved. Besides, there is special injustice in taxing the 
permanent population to provide the necessary means for the education 
of the children of th6se here as visitors or residing here temporarily in 
Government service. This the President has appropriately recognized 
in his recent message. But our Territories are in some respects pecu- 
liarly situated, and specially deserving of aid according to their i)opula- 
tion. For nearly twenty years New Mexico was without any legal 
provision for common schools, and the 25,000 to 30,000 Alaskans to- 
day have no provision in law by which they can organize themselves 
to bnild a road, erect a school-house, or employ a teacher. Yet this is 
the best Government on which the sun ever shines. But I have said 
enough to justify the anxiety of the educators of the country for some 
just and comprehensive action by the General Government in aid of 
education. True, by the Bureau of Education it gathers, records, and 
publishes the educational experience of the several portions of the coun- 
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tr}^ for the benefit of the whole. It seeks to bring within the reach of 
our school officers and teachers a knowledge of the progress in educa- 
tional systems, methods, and appliances thronghout the world. Thus it 
aids in giving wise direction to local struggles in behalf of education, 
but the necessity for supplemental pecuniary aid remains the same. 

How shall this be bestowed? The great efficiency in the administra- 
tion of the Peabody benefactions to education in the South arises largely 
from the conditions on which aid to a school or system of schools is 
granted. If a community raises $300 for the education of all its chil- 
dren on the improved plan the ag6nt adds $100. If a community raises 
$3,000 for this purpose he adds, perhaps, $1,000; and thus in an annual 
distribution of $100,000 there is secured the local collection and expen- 
diture of $700,000 or more. 

The several States are accustomed to disburse from their treasuries 
their State funds in aid of education.^ 

CONCLUSION. 

It cannot be doubted that some appropriate conditions in the method 
of the disbursement will greatly add to the efficiency of any national aid. 
We are standing at the beginning of the second century of the Republic. 
Is it not reasonable that we should learn wisdom by experience f And 
what mistake of the past century that it was in the power of human skill 
to avoid, if traced to the people, must not be charged to their lack, at 
some point, of intelligence or virtue t The only thing that the fathers 
o.ould have done to add lustre to the century that has closed which 
they failed to do, was to make more ample and complete provision for 
education. Let that mistake be corrected to-day. We do not believe it 
can be done by any violent measure, by any interference with local ad- 
ministration. We believe that the national obligation, will be met, if 
the General Government (1) gathers records and communicates the edn- 
(*^tional efforts and lessons of the country, and (2) constitutionally be- 

>Rtate apportionment« am made ob the following oonditions: On the l>aai8 of school population— Id 
Alabama, if school be taught 3 months; Arkansas; Connecticut, if school be taught fh>m 24 to 90 weeks; 
Florida, if school be taught 3 months ; Georgia ; niinois, if proper retums are made ; Indiana, subject tu 
line of $25 for failure to make return ; Iowa ; Kansas, if school be taught 8 months ; Louisiaiui; Jiaine: 
Maryland, if school be taught 7| months ; Michigan, if school be taught from 5 to montha ; Hinnesou 
Mississippi, if school be taught 4 months ; Missouri, if school population be returned and school betangkt 
3 months ; Nevada, if school be taught 3 months ; Xew Jersey, at least $S50 to each district having roorp 
than 45 children ; North Carolina ; Ohio, if school population be reported ; Oregon, if reports be msdt 
und school kept open 3 months ; Tennessee; Texas ; Vermont, if school be taught 20 weeks; TirgiBia, if 
proper local provision has been made ; West Virginia, if school be taught 4 months; and WiaconsiiL, if 
school be taught 5 months and the teacher paid. On the number of school teachers — In California, if 
M'hool be taught 6 mouths. According to school i>opulation and attendance — In Colorado, if school hr 
taught 120 days. Partly to counties and partly according to white population — In Delaware, if proper 
returns are made. By race and then according to school population — In Kentucky, if drawn by iif> 
tricts by January 1. One-half to school district and one-half according to local tax — In Maasarbs 
Hetts, if school be taught 86 weeks and if town tax of $3 per child be raised. To eouatlM aooordin^ t* 
Mchool population — In Nebraska, if school be taught 3 months. To school districts reporting and tr 
counties according to population — In New York, if school be taught 28 weeks. In proportion to tan 
ble persons in each district — In Pennsylvaniat if reiiorts be v«d« and counties ndae equal tax. Ar 
•'ording to school attendance — In New Hampshire and South Carolina. According to school po]rala}ii<s 
and number of school districts— In Khode Island. 
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stows^ on appropriate conditions, supplemental aid to education in the 
several States and Territories, I shall close these remarks by inviting 
your attention to the following eloquent words of Thomas Smith 
Grimke, of South Carolina : 

Nor, gentlemen, while we remember onr fellowship and our common parentage, let 
us forget onr common inheritance, onr country. We cannot honor onr country with 
too deep a reverence ; we cannot love her with an affection too pure and fervent ; we 
cannot cierve her with an energy of ptirpose or a faithfulness of zeal too steadfast and 
ardent. And what is our country f It is not the East, with her hills and her valleys, 
with her countless sails, and the rocky ramparts of her shores. It is not the North, 
with her thousand villages and her giant canal, with her frontiers of the lake and the 
oc«an. It is not the West, with her forest sea and her inland isles, with her luxuriant 
expanses, clothed in the verdant com, with her beautiful Ohio and her mi^jestic Mis- 
soari. Nor is it yet the South, opulent in the mimic snow of the cotton, in the rich 
plantations of the rnstUng cane, and in the golden robes of the rice-field. What are 
these but the sister families of one greater, better, holier family, our country T I come 
not here to speak the dialect or to give the counsels of the patriot statesman ; but I 
come, a patriot scholar, to vindicate the rights and to plead for the interests of Amer- 
ican literature. And be assured, gentlemen, that we cannot, as patriot scholars, think 
t4»o highly of that country or sacrifice too much for her. And let us never forget, let 
us rather remember with a religious awe, that the union of these States is indispen- 
sable to our literature, as it is to our national independence and civil liberties, to onr 
prosperity, happiness, and improvement. If, indeed, we desire to behold a literature 
like that which has sculptured with such energy of expression, which has painted s:) 
faithfully and vividly the crimes, the vices, the follies of ancient and piodem Europe; 
if we desire that our land should furnish for the orator and the novelist, for the painter 
and the poet, age after age, the wild and romantic scenery of war, the glittering march 
of armies and the revelry of the camp, the shrieks and blasphemies and all the horrors 
of the battle-field, the desolation of the harvest and the burning cottage, the storm, 
the sack, and the ruin of cities ; if we desire to unchain the ftirions passions of jealousy 
and selfishness, of hatred, revenge, and ambition, those lions that now sleep harmless 
in their den ; if we desire that the lake, the river, the ocean, should blush with the 
blood of brothers ; that the winds should waft from the laud to the sea, from the sea 
to the land, the roar and the smoke of battle ; that the very mountain-tops should 
become altars for the sacrifice of brothers ; if we desire that these, and such as these — 
the elements, to an incredible ext-ent, of the literature of the Old World — shofild :be the 
elements of our literature, then, but then only, let us hurl from its pedestal the ma- 
jestic statue of our Union and scatter its fragments over all our land. But if we covet 
for our country the noblest, purest, loveliest literature the world has ever seen, such 
a literature as shall honor God and bless mankind — a literature whose smiles idight 
play upon an angeVs face, whose tears ^' would not stain an angel's cheek'' — then let 
ns cling to the Union of these States with a patriot's love, with a scholar's enthusiasm, 
with a Christian's hope. In her heavenly character, as a holocaust self-sacrificed to 
God ; at the height of her glory, as the ornament of a free, educated, peaceful, Chris- 
tian people, American literature will find that the intellectual spirit is her very tree 
of life, and that Union her garden of paradise. 

President Wickeesham remarked that the subject of establishing 
a national education fund from the proceeds of land sales under the 
General Land Office is before both houses of Congress, bills for that 
purpose having been introduced. Superintendents could do much to 
interest Senators and Eepresentatives by personal interviews. The 
cry for help from some such source, he said, is very urgent. He asked 
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that Hon. G. J. Orr, superintendent of Georgia schools, make the con- 
vention acquainted with the needs of education in his State. 

Mr. Orr's brief remarks^ to the same effect as those already given in 
the proceedings at the meeting in 1879, are here omitted. His remarks 
at that meeting are given in extenso (pp. 40-58). 

Mr. Philbrick expressed the warm sympathy felt by the educators and 
the people of Massachusetts for the difficulties encountered by Dr. Orr 
and his fellow workers, and said that he was heartily in favor of estab- 
lishing an educational fund as provided in the bills now before Gougre^^. 
He thought the income of such a fund should be distributed for ten 
years on the ratio of the illiteracy ; this plan he much preferred to that 
of distributing the money according to the territorial area. The object 
of giving the money should be to give help where help is most needed, 
and not to put a premium on an accident. He recognized the responsi- 
bility of the National Government, and would have Congress begin by 
supporting education in the District of Columbia^ The speaker wa.s 
glad to bear his gratefiil testimony to the uniform and cordial snpiK>rt 
that educators in Massachusetts had always received from the honora- 
ble gentleman (Mr. Loring) during his service as a member of the State 
legislature. 

Mr. Obb wished to add that, in his opinion, the Southern States would 
not wish to receive aid from the national funds unless they were held 
accountable for the manner of spending the same, as x>rovided in the 
bills pending before Congress. 

Mr. Hendebson said that this measure (Mr. Hoar's bill) solves two 
problems for Kentucky. When he became State superintendent', Ken- 
tucky wa« without any system of education for the colored people. He 
devised the best he could ; he tried to do what he thought was right, 
but his plan was more liberal than any the legislature would adopt. The 
law gives the colored people every dollar of their taxes for education, 
and in towns their part of the municipal tax also. The taxes paid by 
colored people have doubled in three years. The provision was made 
that, if the Congress of the United States should give the States the 
proceeds of the sale of the public land, the appropiiation of that money 
should go to the colored people until the per capita of colored children 
equalled that of the white children. The second point is tiiat the bill 
solves the normal school problem for Kentucky. The speaker felt a great 
deal of interest in this bill, and expected to stay long enough to use such 
influence as he had to see it through. In office for six years by a vote 
of 235,000 citizens of Kentucky, the speaker claimed to know somethiug 
of the wants of the State. 

Mr. Bowman said that there seemed to be but one sentiment abont 
those bills, and he wanted to thank his friend from Massachusetts. 

On motion, the Department adjoiuiied, to meet at 10 o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. 
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THIRD SESSION— WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Washington, D. C, December 12, 1877. 
The Departmeut reassembled at 10 o'clock. The President called 
attention to letters from A. P. Stone, superintendent of public schools, 
Springfield, Mass. ; James C. Weaver, county superintendent of Acco- 
mack County, Ya.; R. D. Shannon, State superintendent of public 
schools, Missouri ; and S. M. Btter, superintendent of public instruction, 
Illinois. 

EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The committee on the Paris Exposition made the following rei>ort : 

The committee appointed to coQsider the question of the representation of the 
«*ilucationaI interests of the country at the Paris Exposition respectfully report the 
following propositions : 

1. That we consider it of the utmost importance that the educational interests of 
the country should be represented at the Paris Exposition. 

2. That the President be earnestly requested to appoint as one of the paid commis- 
sioners provided for in the act of Congress a competent scientific exi)ert in matters of 
education to organize and take charge of the educational exhibit of the United States, 
and to report upon Group II of the Exposition, relating to education, instruction, and 
products of the liberal arts. 

3. That the President be also requested to appoint a fair proportion of the hon(M*ary 
commissioners with reference to their special qualifications either to assist in organ- 
izing such an exhibition as is contemplated by Group II or in reporting upon the 
question of education as therein exemplified. 

4. That an effort be made to have set apart a fair share of the appropriation made 
tiy Congress for the organization and installation of the educational exhibit. 

5. That the commissioners assigned to take charge of the educational exhibit be 
urged to establish as soon as practicable a headquarters, at the port from which the 
goods are to be shipped, for the purpose* of receiving articles and arranging the ex- 
hibit. 

6. That, if the measures above indicated be substantially adopted, we pledge our- 
Helves to unite in an effort to have the educational interests of the whole country 
adequately represented in all their departments, means, methods, and results ; but, if 
these interests should be ignored in the appointment of commissi oners or in the dis- 
tribution of the money appropriated, we deem it impossible to make an exhibition 
that will be creditable to the country. 

7- That a copy of this report, signed by the officers of the department, be placed in 
the hands of the President of the United States and such other authorities as may be 
proper to advise concerning our views on this subject. , 

8. That the committee be continued, for the purpose of carrying what is herein pro- 
posed into practical effect'. 

The report was adopted. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

President Wickersham then introduced Hon. George B. Loring, 
M. C, of Massachusetts, who delivered the Ibllowing address : 

Gentlemen, I trust it will not seem inappropriate to discass briefly in a business 
meeting of the representatives of the educational organizations of our country the aim 
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aud objeot of American educatiou. Not an expert, bat merely an interested observer. 
iKritli 8ome past experience both as teacher and learner, I present my views with diffi- 
dence and distrust. The efforts now made to cultivate the popular mind by all the 
appliances of college and academy and high school and schools of industrial art com- 
mand my most profound respect, and those who are engaged in their development 
and control counuand my warmest sympathy. In what I say, therefore, I would in no 
way criticise their service. But I desire to ofter some suggestions on the general cult- 
ure of the youthful mind, which may perhaps serve to broaden and strengthen the 
work now so well performed. An intense devotion to an organized system, and a 
deep desire to perfect it, may at times contract our sphere of vision and confine onr 
efforts. If this has occurred in onr educational work in any way, I think it will do no 
harm at least to remember that a broad general culture of the mind is neoesMry to prepare 
it for education for a epedfto purpoee, and that by such general coltore can the object of 
American education be best attained. 

In considering American education generally, and to soum extent abstractly, I abali 
discuss — 

1. The kind of intellectual culture the colonists brought with them, and tiieir object 
in founding institutions of learning; 

2. The American characteristics which have been developed and strengthened by 
education of every variety ; and 

3. The practical matters which should be applied to the work of American education: 
the relations which should be established between teacher and pupil, especially in a 
country like ours ; the extent to which graded schools can be wisely and profitably 
carried on ; the school-house best adapted to the educational work in which we are 
engaged ; and the influence which the pupils may aud should exercise upon each 
other. 

In doing this our attention is first attracted by what is usually known as the aca- 
demic system, which grew up with the American colonies and has received the special 
care of the American Republic ; aud by this I do not mean a system of classical cnltnre 
alone, but a system of mixed and general education. In the hands of the founders of 
the state here this system became identified with the establishment of education apon 
a popular basis, emancipated firom all control as a privilege and extended and con- 
firmed to all as a right. It is a remarkable and interesting fact that the emancipation 
of science from ecclesiastical tyranny and intellectual arrogance by Bacon and the 
establishment of a state upon recognized popular principles occurred at about the 
same time. The first half of the seventeenth century in England was distracted by 
intellectual and moral and religions protests. Bacon in science, Milton in literature, 
Cromwell and Hampden aud Pym in politics, all represented that advancing and pro- 
testing force which has given England her iiower and sent a democratic vitality into 
1 he colonies, which were largely peopled and almost universally inspired by independent 
Englishmen. It was an era of right and not of privilege. The hard lines of scholas- 
ticism were breaking up. Great scholars were scholars for the people and not for the 
schools. The Protestants and non-conformists and separatists of England could not 
accept OS a guide to their thought a system of philosophy which was made indisputable 
by the doctrines of a church whose ecclesiastical authority they denied, whose spiritual 
guidance they rejected. The learned men of England who watched and many uf 
whom took part in the colonizing of America had long applied their minds to thr 
investigation of problems connected with the best systems of popular government. 
Whon William Brewster was graduated at Cambridge in 1585 he carried his excellent 
scholarship at once into the work of guiding aud counselling that little band of pil- 
grims who were then waiting at Scrooby for an opportunity to found an empire on 
fireedom of conscience in matters of religion, a popular government on the consient 
of the governed. Occupying a high position among the progressive and inde- 
pendent thinkiTs of his time, he became familiar with the doctrines which dis^ 
established the church in the most religious aud fervid spot on earth in that da}', aavl 
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wUioh shook the throne of England. What a defiant crowd of scholars, taught in 
the same school, inspired by the same thought and speculation, bent ou the same pur- 
IK>9e, flocked to these shores, bringing the independent spirit of the Protestant witli 
them, under the care of the Huguenots of Carolina, the Covenanters of New Jersey, 
the Puritans of New England, and the Quakers of Pennsylvania! When Koger Will- 
iams came to this New World and found no rest for the sole of his foot until he had 
established for himself an opportunity to exercise the most '^ unqualified ireedom of 
conscience under human government," he brought with him the culture which con- 
trolled the most powerful of England in his day. When Sir Harry Vane brought to 
the gubernatorial chair of the Massachusetts Bay colony a spirit of liberality and 
freedom which called around him the liberty loving men of that day, and clothed him 
with a power which Winthrop himself in support of magisterial authority could barely 
overthrow, he came fresh from Oxford and the best schools of Holland and Germany, 
imbued with that spirit of learning which neither church nor state could subdue, and 
which won for him the divine tribute of Milton's verse and an immortality in that 
great chapter of the world's history— that chapter in which is i*ecorded the founding of 
civil and religious freedom in America. And so came Endicott and Hooker and Cot- 
ton and Raleigh, familiar with the faces of those who are now to us the classic Eng- 
lish writers, bom of a people who were untamed and untamable in their self-assertion, 
who were nurtured on the sublimest English poetry, upofi whose heaven-kissing 
8ummita the poets of all succeeding generations have been gazing with hopeless 
wonder and admiration, and on the most defiant English philosophy, which opened 
the path trod by all modem investigation ; a people who declared for freedom and 
then fearlessly struck for it ; who asserted a prerogative and then demanded a right ; 
who in the Old World now rally round a throne as the insignia of their national 
power, and in the New World stand by a Constitution as the expression and embodi- 
ment of their social and civil principles. Bom as these men were of controversy, 
dialectics, and debate, they strove with each other on the ^^ weightier mattern 
of the law,'' and disputed with ecclesiastical fervor upon the covenant and the doc- 
trines, until the integrity and safety of the state itself seemed involved in the con- 
troversy. The pious zeal of John Endicott in executing the laws against those wh<» 
differed from the religion of the colony; the political ardor of John Winthrop in 
organizing a defeat for Sir Harry Vane as governor of the colony on account of his 
defense of Mrs. Hutchinson against the bigotry of the colonial clergy, mark the spirit 
and character of the controversies which sprang up in those early days of civil and 
religions freedom. But on one point they united : the establishment of a popular 
system of education in which all might have a share ; a system intended to cultivate 
all men into a fitness for the eigoyment of the privileges of a free state and for the 
exercise of its rights, they never forgot and never neglected. They might exhaust 
themselves over *' fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute;'' they might rend the 
state itself in a contest over the covenant and the half way covenant, the civil rights 
of communicants and non-communicants, but for the cause of common education they 
joiued hands and poured forth liberally from their resources in support of the school- 
house and the college. It was education which had filled their minds with the dui-- 
trines of freedom, and they believed that through education all men could be brought 
to a true understanding of the church of Christ and to an intelligent exercise of their 
rights as citizens of a free stat-e. For the disputations of the schools they substituted 
the debates of the town meeting ; for the private school they substituted the district 
school-house, open to all ; for a corporation of learning they substituted a republic of 
letters. They left b ehind them a system of state and society in which education would 
naturally confine itself to narrow channels, and they entered upon the organization 
of a state whose power would arise and increase from a general diffusion of knowl- 
<Mlge through all ranks and orders of men. On the soil which they reclaimed and 
occupied has grown up a system of education which offers its blessings to all, which 
indeed would compel all to partake of its living waters; a system supported and dt- 
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vnloped by the liberality and care of the state^ and so nnirenally organized that it 
would be eiisier to escape from the influences of the sun than from the omnipresence 
of the American school-house. They left behind them in the old country the general 
belief that the masses of the people require no education and that to cultivate their 
iniuds is simply to render them restless and discontented ; and they left behind them 
also the general custom of endowment schools and universities, in the former of which 
the teacher and the endowment alone remained, and in the latter of which a priTi- 
Iftged class enjoyed the entire benefit of the modes of instruction. To this western 
hemisphere they gave a rep ublic of civil freedom ; to the world they gave an impulse 
of popular education th at in our own day has made the land they left the abode 
not only of the great universities but of a widespread and universal organisation in 
which three millions of children are annually taught and to support which more than 
inght millions of dollars are annually appropriated. Had the American colonists done 
nothing more than this — had they failed to establish an independent nationality, and 
simply organized their popular school system — they would have accomplished a work 
for which their memories would ever be held in grateful remembrance ; a work whose 
influence is now felt wherever the light of civilization shines ; a work in the per- 
formance of which the most powerful and enlightened nations of our day ate engaged 
in a generous and honorable rivalry. 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS DBVELOPED BY EDUCATION. 

The spirit which animated the early founders of the American system of popular 
(Hlucation also established to a very considerable extent the object which that qysteni 
has always had in view, the result to which it naturally tends. In cultivating the 
minds of a people, the most striking efifect produced is the intensifying and strength- 
ening of t heir national characteristics. It is culture which makes a nation most deeply 
national, gives new warmth to its vitality, new vigor to its powers, fresh inipetnosity 
to its national impulses, a keener edge to its intellectual faculties, loftier purpose, a 
liigher destiny. It is not surprising, then, that the institutions of learning scattered 
freely throughout our land should have preserved and magnified those chanEH^teristics 
which not only gave to us existence as a people, but gave peculiar significance and 
]>ower to our introduction among the nations of the earth. The love of £re<Miom, the 
hatred of oppression, the devotion to an independent form of faith, the intense indi- 
vidualism which marked the early career of the American colonists, have all been 
nourished and developed into broader and stronger life by our national experience and 
education of more than two centuries. The Puritanism of to-day» though perhaps 
Homewhat modified, is a warmer and more defiant Puritanism than that brought 
hither by Endicott and Winthrop. The Ul^oralism of John Robinson and his pilgrim 
baud, broad as it was at Plymouth, is broader and freer to-day in all Massachusetts — 
perhaps in all North America. The strong powers of our childhood have been culti- 
vated into the stronger powers of our manhood ; and I think it is not too much to 
say that while we have retained and increased the forces, we have triumphed over 
and eradicated many of the weaknesses of our high toned and defiant, and at the same 
time bigoted, and perhaps suspicious and over watchful, ancestors. 

The foremost object and effect of two centuries and a half of popular education uu 
this continent has been to deepen and develop our nationality. It has produced an 
abundant crop of American citizens — not subjects, not persons destined to ^ecific datieft. 
liigh and low, but citizens, clothed with obligations and responsibilities, and supplied 
with abundant opportunities for the exercise of all their faculties. When Samuel 
Adams took his master's degree at Harvard in 1743, he selected as a subject forhii* 
thosis the following question, which his career has made inmiortal: ''An snpremo 
uiagistratui resistere liceret, si alitor servari rtspublica nequit?** ("Whether it br 
lawful to resist the supreme magistrate, if the couuuonwcalth cannot otherwisr Itf 
preserved. ") While Thomas Jefi'erBon was yet an infant in his cradle, on the beauti- 
ful banks of the Rivanna, this Boston boy, educated in the Boston schools and filled 
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with the effects of the Puritan culture of Massachusetts, had reached even at the very 
coinmeucement of his intellectual endeavors a fundamental civil problem upon the 
solution of which all the philosophical thought of Jefferson exhausted itself in sup- 
)iort of the American Revolution and to establish the affirmative of which Washing- 
ton dedicated all his imposing powers. In the mind of this young graduate of Har- 
vard the condensed thought of more than a century of colonial life found an abiding 
place, and the topic which occupied his meditations was the subject which lay nearest 
to the hearts of his people. He was not alone in his investigations : the highest and 
best laws of state and society occnpied the active minds of that day wherever they 
might be found, whether in the assemblies of the elders, or in the austere labors of the 
Puritan pulpit, or in the town meetings, or in the Institutions of learning, the common 
schools, the academies, the colleges. Every village had its Samuel Adams. Every 
town record had its Declaration of Independence. From many a meeting house went 
forth the announcement of faith in human equality as the foundation of the state long 
before the national utterance at Independence Hall. It was American citizenship 
which constituted the first great object of American education. In all the practical 
affairs of life the fathers exercised their best powers, and became good merchants, 
good mechanics, good farmers, good legal advisers, strong and influential parish min- 
isters; and for this service they stored their minds with the best knowledge to be 
derived from experience and books. But they knew well that the great civil problem 
committed to their hands required intelligent thought and needed the support of 
cultivated minds as well as defiant hearts and strong arms; and while they had 
great confidence in the correctness of the popular impulse of their day, they had still 
greater confidence in the enlightened consciences and educated instincts of a people 
who believed in mental culture and made provision to obtain it. And to-day, as in 
the former days, surrounded as we are by the most perplexing questions of state and 
society, called upon to strike as well as to bear, laden with the trials of war and the 
highest responsibilities of peace, compelled to be ruthless now and now generous and 
{ilacable and forgiving, we must recognize the value of that intelligence and thought- 
fulness which are the natural fruits of popular education. 

Not long ago one of the most remarkable students of the theological and x>olitical 
questions which involve the welfare and the destiny of state and society in America, 
X>refaced one of his eloquent lectures before an admiring audience in the city of Boston 
with the following incisive quotation from De Tocqueville : 

Individualism* is of democratic origin, and it threatens to spread in the same 
ratio as the equality of condition. Among aristocratic nations, as families remain 
for centuries in the same condition, often on the same spot, all generations become, as 
it were, contemporaneous. A man almost always knows nis forefathers and respects 
them ; he thinks he already sees his remote descendants, and he loves them. He will- 
ingly imposes duties on himself toward the former and the latter ; and he will fre- 
quently sacrifice his personal gratifications to tliuse who went before and to those 
who will come after him. Aristocratic institutions have, moreover, the effect of 
c'lottely binding every man to several of his fellow citizens. As the classes of an 
aristorratic people are strongly marked and permanent, each of them is regarded by 
its own members as a sort of lesser countr>\ more tangible and more cherished than the 
country at large. As, in aristocratic commnnities, all the citizens occupy fixed posi- 
tions, one above the other, the result is that each of them always sees a man afiove 
himself whose patronage is necessary to him and below himself another man whose 
cooperation he may claim. Men living in aristocratic ages are therefore almost 
always closely attached to something placed out of their own sphere, and they are 
often disposed to forget themselves. It is true that, in these ages, the notion of human 
fellowship is faint, and that men seldom think of sacrificing themselves for mankind ; 
but they often sacrifice themselves for other men. In democratic times, on the con- 

>De Tooqueville dis^ngnishea between neltlahiiefla and indiridnaliam: aelfiahneaa he defines as the 
exaggerated lore of aelf wbich leada a man to connect everything with hlmaelf and to prefer himaelf 
to everything elae; individualism, aa a matare feeling which diapoaea a man to sever himself fh>m the 
mass of his fellows and draw apart with his fiimily and fHends, forming a little circle of his own and 
leaving society at large to itself. Selflshness originates in blind instinct; individualism proceeds from 
«*rroneoua Jadgment more than from depraved feelings. 
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trary, when the duties of each iiidividnal to the race are raneh more cloar, devoted 
service to any one man becomcj) more rare ; the bond of human affection is extended, 
but it is relaxed. 

Among democratic nations new families are constantly springing up, others arc con- 
stantly tailing away, and all that remain change their condition ; the woof of time is 
every instant broken, and the track of generations effaced. Those who went before 
are soon forgotten ; of those who will come after, no one has any idea. The interest 
of a man is confined to those in close propinquity to himself. As each class approximates 
to other classes and intermingles with them its members become indifferent and as 
strangers to one another. Aristocracy had made a chain of all the members of the 
community from the peasant to the king. Democracy breaks that chain and severs 
every link of it. 

As social conditions become more eqnal, the number of persons increases who, al- 
though they are neither rich nor powerful enough to exercise any great influence over 
their fellows, have nevertheless acquired or retained sufficient education and fortnni^ 
to satisfy their own wants. They owe nothing to any man. They expect nothing 
from any man. They acquire the habit of always cousiderinj^ themselves as standing 
alone ; and they are apt to imagine that their wnole destiny is in their own hands. 

Thus, not only does democracy make every man forget his ancestors, but it hides his 
descendants and separates his contemporaries from him ; it throws him back forever 
upon himself alone, and threatens in the end to confine him entirely within the soli- 
tude of his own heart. ^ 

It is this de.iiDcratic characteristic which lies at the very foundation of American 
civilization and thought, and which when based on intelligence is admirable and 
when based on ignorance is repulsive and dangerous. It is this which makes an 
American truly American, and forbids that he should be ingrafted upon any other 
nationality. It is this which tempts all men to our shores, expanding their powers as 
they come under the influence of free institutions and converting them into Ameri- 
cans long before they have laid aside the customs of their native land. The emigrant 
who seeks only a home and a subsistence here, as he ponders upon the social privileges 
and civil rights which come within his grasp, feels the uprising of that sense of per- 
sonal dignity and importance which forbids, at any rate, that he should return to th** 
condition which he left behind him in the Old World, and which, perchance, may thor- 
oughly fit him for the duties and opportunities of the new. A stndeut passes out 
from one of the great universities of Europe, accomplished, educated, filled with 
knowledge which fits him for high service in life, and finds himself attracted to Amer- 
ica as a sphere in which he can exercise his powers. On him the expanding influence 
of free institutions is not wast^, and he rises at once into the regions of active Amer- 
cau thought, accepts the best doctrines of human freedom, takea his place slowly in 
the ranks, is found among the leaders, fights his own fight, is individual and alone, 
and becomes by natural growth the most striking specimen of American individnalism 
in all his speculations and actions. And so it comes about that you can Americanize 
every nationality on earth, but you can denationalize an American never. Now, not 
to our ignorance, not to our depravity, not to our low moral elements, not to our 
defects and faults do we owe this power, but to whatever there is in us as a pt'oplt* 
which is morally attractive and intellectually imposing, to the influence upon ns of our 
churches and institutions of learning. It is not the chance for political preferment 
or the contest for social and civil supremacy which impresses the minds of even the 
ignorant as they make their homes here. It is the moral and intellectual endeavor 
going on here, and the opportunity afforded for the free cultivation and exercise of 
the best faculties, which constitute that indescribable charm felt even when it iB not 
understood. Nor is this individualism to be perfected by placing the protection and 
defence of man*s intellectual rights in the hands of a few set apart by education or 
good fortune for the work of marshalling the mental forces of society. But when thr 
masses of men are brought to a position superior to dogmatism and bigotry; wht-n 
they listen to the voice of reason in things temporal and spiritual ; when they have 
learned enough to know that intellectual arrogance and abject ignorance are eqaall> 
dangerous to free institutions ; when they learn the true value of mau^s noble quali- 
ties and the true hideousness of his mean ones, then will they have reached that point 

> Democracy in America, Bowen's translation. voL 11, pp. 111^12L 
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of mental and moral development which will prevent either their enslavement or 
their betray al^ whioh will protect them against both the coercion of the dogmatist 
and the wiles of the sophist. I can conceive of a high toned and intelligent individ- 
ualism which will elevate a pure democracy as far above the classifications of impe- 
rialism, either political or iatellectnal, as the home of a refined and prosperous citizen 
Ih superior to the abiding place of a serf. And that is to be reached by education 
alone ; by a popular system of education which opens the school-house to all and pro- 
vides that all who will may drink of the waters of life freely. Is not this manifestly 
an important object of American education? Not yet has this object been reached, 
nor will it be until American men cease to consider that they may be educated above 
the public questions of the day into a region of sublime contempt for the political 
duties and problems which present themselves on every hand to the patriotic and 
thoughtful, and cease to intrust the cares of the state to the unworthy. Not yet has 
this object been reached, nor will it be until American women learn to realize the 
responsibilities which rest upon them, aud to meet with readiness and courage the 
duties which are continually fiilling into their hands, and which are but the prelude 
to higher and more active service. 

That one object of American education is to give to labor the additional power of 
intelligence and skill it is hardly necessary for me to state. All men here believe in 
the well taught as against the ignorant in all the practical service of life. But you 
will allow me to allude to certain details in which practical education may not only 
cheer the hours of culture and luxury, but may also lighten the burdens of toil and 
ameliorate its cares. Men now believe in a busy life. They have even less faith in 
an idle one than Dr. Watts had when he wrote — 

For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 

I have no idea that the value of precept, and the power of doctrine, and the impor- 
tance of abstract morals, ^Mine upon liue,^' and theefilcacy of appeal, and the restrain- 
ing influence of threatened punishment are all forgotten in these days of material 
enterprise and untiring ingenuity. But to all these we have added the encouraging 
and restraining and cheering influences of diverse industries. The law of reform aud 
of prevention of error and crime is now based upon an active and cheerful employ- 
ment of the head and the hands. We have found that there is less of crime and 
intemperance in the busy than there is in the idle communities, and that immorality 
decreases in proportion as every variety of occupation increases. The possession of a 
quick eye and skilful fingers is always a delight to the possessor ; and as the aver- 
age human mind is constituted, more cheer and comfort and encouragement are 
derived from the achievements of practical faculties than from communion with the 
great creations of the highest intellectual powers. The exhilaration which attends 
scientific investigation, or the application of mechanical forces, or designing, or con- 
stnicting, or inventing, is great. We have a kindly attachment to the work of our 
own fingers ; and when they are busy, and tha product of their labor is constantly 
unfolded before us, we are in good condition to carry into practical operation goo<l 
resolutions, and are filled with a cheerful courage to contend with an approaching foe. 
We turn, then, from the book of maxims to the pages of science and technology with 
confidence, and call in industrial and t-echnical education as a powerful ally to the 
moral agents which are employed for the benefit of society. The day of crude labor, 
moreover, is over. In almost every avoeation, toil is the triumph of man over the 
obstacles which surround him ; and as he stands erect before them, bowed down no 
longer by their depressing weight, he is filled with a sense of exhilaration which 
gives him new and unfailing strength to meet the trials and temptations of life ; and 
he is also filled with a consciousness that he is nsing the powers of art and science to 
enable him to meet all the I'equirements of business based on rapid production and an 
economical supply. 

The day of ugliness is also well-nigh over. Men ore not satisfied with clumsiness 
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axkd want of grace, nor with the absence of adornment and decoration. They all un- 
dertake to judge of shapes and colors ; demand pleasing designs in their carpets — and 
carpets they will all have ; are pleased with the Greek square in the paper which 
adorns their walls ; will have a few lithographs, or photographs, or chromos, or en- 
gravings; are eager for illustrated literatnre; believe in spanning continenta and 
seas by steam, and converse from one great city to another with the telephone ; are 
impatient of delay, and have little love for clumsiness and little faith in ignorance. 
For the purposes, then, of moral reform, for the amelioration of labor, for the cultiva- 
tion and gratification of the tastes, for the development of our industries, we demand 
schools of technology, and normal art schools, and schools of design ; and let no man 
who opposes the founding of such schools suppose for a moment that he is obedient 
to the popnlai^ demand, or considerate of popular necessities, or devoted to public 
economy, or mindful of the pnblic good. Carry the fraite of industrial education into 
the various walks of life and we shall give fresh vigor to our arts and industries, we 
shall give new employment to an active and intelligent generation, we shall hear no 
more of the ignorance of our artisans, and have no more chance for the gloomy pict« 
ures, either real or imaginary, of the social and domestic degradation so freely and, 
as I think, unjustly charged upon our rural homes. 

PRACTICAL METHODS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

' And now. gentlemen, in an assembly like this, I am sure I may with propriety sug- 
gest that to all this object of American education there should be laid a comprehensive 
and liberal foundation. The wise and sagacious husbandman, who would secure 
abundant crops, prepares his land with uniform skill and care in early spring, and sup- 
plies it liberally with all the elements of fertilizing material, conscious that while his 
crop may differ the land may by one process be brought to a condition suitable t4) the 
growth and maturity of every variety of his plants. It is a fertile and genial soil that 
he needs, whatever may be his crop. 80, I think, may the teacher of childhood and 
early youth prepare the young mind by a broad and liberal and general culture for 
the specific duty which is laid out for it iti after life, for the specialty to which each 
scholar is to dedicate his maturor powers. I say this with entire deference to those 
who belong to that complicated and organized machinery of education, composed ot 
committees, teachers, Institutes, and every variety of school, and a part of which h 
the graded syst«m now so generally adopted. But I have been young, and now am 
old ; I have been a scholar and a teacher, and am now an observer ; and I would 
remind those engaged in the business of leading the yonthful mind through the eariy 
paths of knowledge, that teachers may be converted into machines and children may 
be benumbed by a inethod as systematic and unvarying in its operations as a Jacqnard 
loom. The mind, like the body, soon grows weary if subjected to one continuous and 
unchanging effort. The work becomes mechanical and uninteresting. And in a room 
dedicated to one grade of education for teachers and pupils alike, I am often reminded 
of that rude old interrogatory rhyme which has never yet been answered : 

If all the earth were paper and all the seas were ink 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, what should we do for drink T 

The mind craves change. The young mind especially demands variety. It cannot 
live by bread alone. The teacher who has it in charge cannot satisfy it by one thought 
or one illustration, or by pointing out but one way for it to travel. Nor is any com- 
panion more distasteful and wearying to a child than a companion who has bnt one 
side to present, but one gift to bestow, bnt one story to tell, but one lesson to teach. 
I may be mistaken in this matter, but I cannot conceive how under circumstances like 
these any intimacy whatever can grow up between teacher and pupil ; and witliont 
intimacy the labors of both are vain. It is as necessary to the perfect working of a 
Hchool that a true and intimate relation sliould be established between the teacher and 
those who are to be taught as it is to establish a true relati<m between parent and 
child in a well ordered family, for the well being and benefit of both. Under the 
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gaidanee of the teacher, moreover, the best relations shonld be established between 
the scholars. And above all, and almost more than all, the most friendly and cheerfttl 
relations should be established between the scholars and their books, so that lessons 
shall in no sense be tasks, the printed page shall never be distasteful, and in after lif^ 
the books themselves should be the most agreeable companions. All this may possi- 
bly be done in a graded school ; if so, I am content. 

Bnt let ns contemplate now another picture. The academic system — and I call it 
the academic system because it was tlit^ educational system of the old American acad- 
emy when it was in its prime and was engaged in most useful and honorable educa- 
tional work — presents itself to view. A teacher is placed in charge of a number of 
scholars, not so large that he cannot understand and appreciate the wants and weak- 
nesses and characteristics of each. The business of the school goes on. It is a work of 
general culture in which all are engaged. The teacher makes himself the leading 
scholar of the school ; solves the hard problems with the dull ; encourages the applica- 
tion of the bright; presents the beauty of the study when there is any ; smooths the 
hard, dnll way^whenever such a way is entered. The discipline is one of mutual 
understanding, not of authority and fear alone. The teacher attracts the scholars 
and seciires their respect by his varied accomplishments. The text books themselves 
ap])ear in his hands as the companions of the cultivated and competent guide. Not 
the studies and the teacher alone are strengthening and instructing the minds of the 
pupils, but the pupils themselves are imparting knowledge to each other, and when 
the page grows dim to the weary eye and the phrase has no meaning to the benumbed 
and tired faculties, the stimulus of a bright recitation irradiates the room, the relief 
of a new train of thought comes like a fresh breeze from the north to vitalize the heavy 
air, and perhaps by the voice of that young scholar and teacher combined the first 
spark is struck which points to the fire within. That all this can be done, I know, 
for I have seen it done. I had many a schoolmate in my youth who, in after life, 
could tell me the companion who first taught him the methods of solving the problems 
of mathematics, and the one who suggested the best inflection in reading, and the one 
whose voice first warmed him with a love of oratoiy, and the one who first impressed 
his mind with the idea that a recitation might be gracefully done, and that the modes 
of expression used in common conversation are worthy of the careful study of every 
one who values the intercourse of his fellow man and who knows that the light and 
ebeer of the household are largely dependent upon the manner in which its inmates 
convey their thoughts to each other. And what public and private benefactors these 
are : a good reader, who has not plunged into the Dead Sea of modem inflection ; a 
good writer, who expresses his thoughts in sound, well defined English, and knows 
where to place his adverbs and how to choose his prepositions and ooi^unctions ; and 
a good talker, who knows how to lead his companions gracefully into subjects of inter- 
est and does not bury them alive under his own talk when he gets them there. You 
may call an educational method like this a Kindergarten prolonged into the time when 
the scholar is to enter upon his college career or upon the specialty to which he deter- 
mines to devote himself. It may be so, but it is a garden in which may grow minds 
filled with a love of knowledge, supported by the vitalizing food of general culture, 
in sympathy with all intellectual endeavor, knowing enough of human nature to pre- 
serve their own self-respect and to secure the respect of others and, if the teacher has 
done his duty, imbued with a brave and keen moral sense, without which all education 
is but a mockery and a sham. You may say that a system like this requires smaller 
schools and more teachers. But do you think this would be an unmitigated evil t Are 
you sure that in the great crowds of children which are gathered in our vast school- 
houses, crowds which oftentimes no man can number, the individualism of the child is 
not destroyed, his view of education chilled and darkened, his sensibility blunted, his 
self-respect lost as he counts himself bnt one among so many machines, all modelled 
alike and all apparently intended for the same purpose f I must confess that I have no 
admiration for these great populous structures, either on the score of economy or as 
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institutions out of which can be brought the vigor of thought, the breadth of culture, 
or the moral sensibility which should lie at the foundation of a good American educa- 
tion, whether for the pulpit or the rostrum, the shop, the counting room, or the field. 
And I doubt not that, whatever division of the scholars may hereafter be made, what- 
ever changes in outfit and apparatus may be devised, a moie compact, economical, 
safe, and convenient school building will mark the educational generationii who come 
after us. For the health, the minds, the morals, and the safety of the children, let n9 
have smaller school-houses, smaller schools, more teachers. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I have great respect for the academy and its 
system. As I compare the provisions it has made in times past and now makes to 
lead the minds of the young men of our land through the varied and changing land- 
scape of general culture up to the point of special instruction for a definite object in 
life; the more I compare the academic system of training youth for A yigorona and 
manly step into the work of the world with the methods which have grown out of an 
ambition to perfect an imposing plan and perhaps out of the difficulties incident to 
a dense population, reluctant it may be to learn, the more I admire it as an Americas 
institution, capable of dev^oping that mental and moral strength without which citi- 
zenship is a failure and the skill of the most expert is wasted and loet. I believe the 
academies have constantly and directly before them the object of preliminary Ameri- 
can education, the preparatory culture which will fill our colleges and technical schools 
with strong capacity for special work. May not their principles, therefore, be in- 
grafted upon the system of common education in which you are all engaged, and new 
life be infused into the work to which you are devoted? To you who know so well 
the successes which inspire and the difficulties which surround the education of a frre 
people for all their duties, I submit this question with confident belief that it will be 
properly solved. 

Hon. James A. Garfield, M. C, was introduced by President Wick- 
ersham, and, being called upon, spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen, I am really not in a situation to say anything to this convention, for 
I do not know where you are in the course of your deliberations; but Dr. Loring has 
said some things that have awakened in me a very lively interest, and I wiU *'rake 
after his cradling,'' as the har\'esters would say. It is a matter of great gratification 
to me to meet gentlemen who are engaged in the work of education. I feel at home 
among teachers, and, I may say, I look back with more satisfaction upon my work as 
a teacher than upon any other work I have done. It gives me a pleasant home feeling 
to sit among you and revive old memories. 

There is one thing to which I will venture to call your att'Cntlon, and that is the 
great case, if I may speak as a lawyer, which is soon to be tried before the American 
people — the case of Brains vs. Brick and Mortar, That, in my Judgment, is to be a nota- 
ble trial, and until the cause is fully argued and rightly decided we shall have no end 
of trouble in our educational work. To insure its final and rightful settlement, the 
friends of our schools should unite to force the question to a hearing, and should go 
to the very bottom of the controversy. It has long been my opinion that we are all 
educated, whether children, men, or women, far more by personal influence than by 
books and the apparatus of schools. If I could be taken back into boyhood to-day. 
and had all the libraries and apparatus of a university, with ordinary routine profess- 
ors, offered me on the one hand, and on the other a great, luminous, rich souled man, 
such as Dr. Hopkins was twenty years ago, in a tent in the woods alone, I shoold sav 
give me Dr. Hopkins for my college course rather than any university with only routine 
professors. The privilege of sitting down before a grieat clear headed, large hearted 
man, and breathing the atmosphere of his life, and being ilrawn up to him and hfUd 
up by him, and learning his methods of thinking and living, is in itself an enormoa« 
educating power. But America, I say, is nmning to brick and mortar. CoUegos and 
universities are constantly receiving munificent gifts which the donors require to br 
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bailt into walls inscribed with their names ; but the real college sits starving under 
the stately shadows. Our Smithsonian Institution over here was, for a long time, 
engaged in this struggle between brick and brains. One of the first things done by 
Congress was to saddle it with a huge brick building. Another impediment we for- 
tunately got rid of, the great library of the institution, which devoured $5,000 a year 
of the income ; and we are now struggling to get off our hands the great museum, 
which costs still more. Museums and libraries are necessary and valuable ; but the 
central purpose of Smithson, to encourage original discovery, was in great measure 
thwarted by the mere accumulation of materials. I hope the day is not distant when 
the income of that beneficent institution will be so liberated that every American who 
has the requisite genius and force can find there the help required for original inves 
tigations. 

And so, in our schools, let us put less money in great school-houses and more in the 
salaries of teachers. Smaller schools and more te#$hers, less machinery and more 
personal influence, will bring forfch fruits higher and better than any we have yet 
seen. 

In this connection I will refer to the tendency in our primary schools to overcrowd 
the children by gi^'ing them too many studies and thus rendering them superficial in 
all. The professors at West Point tell us that for more than forty years their course 
of examinations of cadets for admission has been substantially the same, and that the 
questions now asked in the several branches are the same as those propounded in the 
same branches forty years ago. Now these professors say that the percentage of 
failures to pass that preliminary* examination has been increasing, especially of late, 
with alarming rapidity, and is very much greater than it was forty years ago. I un- 
derstand that Professor Church says this fact does not arise from worse appointments, 
nor from lack of general information. Indeed, the young men who go there now have 
much more general culture than their earlier predecessors. Many of them, who have 
studied Latin, algebra, and physics, and other higher branches, utterly break down 
in spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, and grammar. In short, they know a little of 
many branches, but are thorough in none. 

There is a limit of effort in a child ; and if his culture is spread over too large a 
surfftce it will be thin everywhere. The ambition of our schools to do too much results 
in doing nothing well. Xon multa aed multum is the old and safe rule. I believe, 
therefore, that the two great points which the educators of this country should aim 
at if they would succeed are, first, smaller schools and more teachers — remembering 
always that a teacher who is at all fit for his work is one who has the power of inspir- 
ing, who can pour his spirit into the darkness of the pupiPs mind, and fill it with 
^'sweetness and light;'' secondly, they should cut off a large number of new studies 
which have been forced into the earlier course, and concentrate their efforts upon the 
old primary branches until these are thoroughly mastered. 

Now, gentlemen, you who are conducting the educational affairs of this country can- 
not afford to rest under this charge of failure at West Point. Yon must answer by 
disproving the charge or removing the evil. Every conference among educators 
should be directed to these questions ; and when they are settled you will have ren- 
dered one of the highest services that can be rendered to this country. 

If I may refer to the national aspect of your profession, I wiU say we can never 
escape Macaulay's prophecy of the downfall of the Republic, unless we do it by the aid 
of the schoolmaster. Macaulay said that a government like ours must inevitably lead 
to anarchy ; and I believe there is no answer to his prophecy unless the schoolmaster 
can give it. If we can fill the minds of all our children who are to be voters with in- 
t>elligence which will fit them wisely to vote and fill them with the spirit of liberty, 
then will we have averted the fatal prophecy. But if, on the other hand, we allow 
our youth to grow up in ignorance, this Republic will end in disastrous failure. All 
the encouragement that the National Government can give, everything that States 
can do, all that good citizens everywhere can do, and most of all what the teacher 
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himself can do oaghfc to be hailed as the dellverauce of oar oonntry from the si^ddest 
of destinies. 

Mr. Philbrick followed, coinmentiDg at some lengtli on several points 
brought forward by the two preceding speakers, especially combating 
what Dr. Loring had advanced in favor of the old fashioned, ungradeil 
academy and in opposition to the modern graded system of schools. 
He also assaileci General Garfield's position that the standard of ele- 
mentary education has not advanced, but has actually retrogra<ie<l 
during the past thirty or forty years. 

Mr. Hancock said that the standard of examination for entering West 
Point has been raised of late years by the addition of American history- 
as one of the topics and tfiat the examination is much more rigid. It 
is not a special aim of public schools to train candidates for the 
Military Academy ; the schools try to teach children those things which 
will be of use everywhere and at all times. The progress of modem 
life and thought has been reflected in the public school curriculum in 
various ways. Must all this be abandoned, and must the schools return 
to the old acailemy studies f He could not see why teachers specially 
trained for the work of instruction are not as likely to possess broad 
minds and great souls as those who had been so landed by the preoed> 
ing speakers. On the contrary, h^ believed the modern graded school 
to be superior to the old academy in extent and methods of instruction. 

Mr. Holbrook said that Dr. Loring's remarks had emphasized and 
even exaggerated defects in the existing public schools of which none are 
or have been more conscious than the public school teachers, and which 
are being mitigated and diminished by none more strenuoujsly. 

President Wickersham pointed out the fact that candidates for West 
Point are usually selected by members of Congress without reference 
to their intellectual or other fitness. The late Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, dissatisfied with the ill success of candidates selected by 
himself, with Dr. Wickersham's help, instituted comi)etitive examina- 
tions for nomination. The highest boy at the first examination went 
to West Point and graduated Xo. 14 in his class ; the first boy at the 
second examination graduated as Xo. 2 of his class ; a third, selected in 
the same way, graduated at the head of his cld;3S. These boys had beeu 
trained in the free public graded schools of Lancaster County. The 
public school boys would do well enough at West Point if the politicians 
would give them a chance to get there. 

Mr. Dickinson next addressed the Department in defence of high 
schools. In alluding to the proper place and functions of the public high 
school in a school system, he quoted approvingly Professor Huxley's 
remark that '^ no system of public education is worthy the name unlei^^i 
it creates a great educational ladder with one end in the gutter and the 
other in the university." Mr. Dickinson continued as follows : 

In some of the States pupils may pass from the higli schools to the college or nnivt*r- 
sity with no other oxaminatioa than that made at the close of the high school coiitse. 
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Some think oar high schools shonld form no part of a system of schools supported 
by the State, that the State should limit itself to the support of primary schools ; the 
reasons given are — 

1. That secondary instruction is not necessary to the well being of the State. 

2. Only a small portion of the school population avails itself of the advantages of 
this instruction. 

In answer to the first objection it may be said that the moral and social condition 
of a community of persons will be degraded in proportion as the products of their 
labor are inadequate to supply their spiritual and material wants. The history of all 
X)eoples shows that the products of labor to the laborer will be in proper tioo to the 
skill with which he labors. Labor will be skilled or unskilled in proportion to the 
high or low state of public instruction, directed first toward general culture, and sec- 
ondly toward the arts which the laborer is to apply. 

The truth of these statements accords with'the experience of all nations in all times. 
A true and general culture of the people will exalt the stat'C by laying the foundations 
for virtue and for skill in producing what will supply the wants of the body and gratify 
the taste. " 1 wiU thank any person/' says Everett, " to tell why it is expedient and 
beneficial in a community to make public provision for teaching the elements of learn- 
ing, and not expedient nor beneficial to make similar provision to aid the learner's 
progress toward the mastery of the most difficult branches of science and the choicest 
refinements of literature." 

It is true that not all the pupils of the elementary schools will attend the high 
schools, but the latter are open alike to all who choose to avail themselves of their 
advantages. There will be more educated people in a town maintaining a high school 
than there would be without it, and the more educated people there are the greater 
will be the development of material resources, the more perfect the security of prbp- 
erty and of persons, the higher the civilization, and the more complete the facilities 
for the unmolested enjoyment of all the objects of our natural rights. 

A further argument in favor of maintaining high schools at the public expense may 
be made by showing, first, that they serve to give increased efiiciency to the element- 
ary schools below them. From the fact that the higher education is within the reach 
of cUl, pupils in the lower schools are stimulated to remain in them until they have 
learned all that is required to be known and have obtained all the discipline of mind 
required as a preparation for high school work. '*Exi>erience has proved," says Mr. 
Adams, of England, ^' that elementary education fiourishes most where the provision 
for higher education is most ample. If the elementary schools of Germany are the 
best in the world, it is owing in a great measure to the fact that the higher schools 
are accessible to all classes. In England not only have the aims of the elementary 
schools been educationally low and narrow, but an impassable gulf has separated the 
l)eople's schools from the higher schools of the country. In the United States the 
common schools have always produced the best results where the means of higher edu- 
cation have been the most plentiful." ^ The influence of one grade of schools upon 
another grade is from above downward, in so far as courses of study, amount of work 
done, and methods of teaching are concerned; it is from below upward just in propor- 
tion as that from above downward has succeeded in leading the elementary schools t.o 
2)repare their pupils thoroughly for higher courses of study. 

By the standards of admission to their classes which they establish, and the oppor- 
tunities for a higher education which they oifer, the high schools determine what the 
lower schools shall do, and they everywhere stimulate pupils to remain in the lower 
Bchqols until what is required has been accomplished. 

Again, the lower schools, on account of the age xind attainments of their pupils, can 
only teach elementary knowledge, a knowledge of facts. If the high school is t^iken 
away, the opportunity to obtain free instruction in somewhat higher knowledge i i 
taken away also. The elementary and the high school courses are parts of one whole. 
No system of schools would be complete without both. 

I Free Schools of the United States, p. 211. 
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A knowledge of facts is of practical utility only as it lays the foundation for a 
luiowledge of general priuciplee. Every pupil in our public schools should be taught 
ii mc>thod of thjukiug and acting. This is of more consequence than any other acqui- 
sition that can be made, for with a good method of study and the training acquired 
by the activit^^ exerted in acquiring the method, the student after he leaves school can 
go on alone. If the high school is open to all, that, in connection with the lower 
schools, will have a tendency to preserve a republican equality which is always dis- 
turbed when the advantages of a higher education arc limited to the few. 

The existence of the high schools in towns enables the boys and girls to remain 
at home, as they should, under the care of judicious and faithful parents during that 
period of their lives when their characters are formed. 

From what has been said it appears that we must preserve our high schools, and 
there will no danger arise to our private or public interests if they are made as efficient 
as possible. The academies of Massachusetts have done a grand work for the State, 
by educating a few who have been an honor and a blessing to the country. A few 
only of these noble institutions remain. In the place of them high schools have sprung 
up to form the missing grade in our now complete system of popular instruction, 
which has for its object the culture of the mind and it« preparation for the high duties 
of an American citizen. By means of these schools we can now offer to every child 
born on our soil or commg to us from other lands the unrestricted advantages of an 
elementary and higher education. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dickinson's remarks the following resolntion 
was presented by Mr. Hovey : 

liesohed, That, in the opinion of the Department of Superintendence, the high school 
is a useful and necessary i>art of the public school system : it serves to promote effi- 
ciency in the schools of lower grades, whose pupils have hope of reaching the high 
school, and it enables the poor boy to prepare for the college or the university or the 
higher pursuits of men, and thus it becomes a conservator of republican equality and 
an enemy of social caste. 

On motion, the resolution was laid over for the present. 
The Department then adjourned to 7.30 p. m. 

FOUETH SESSION-- WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

WASHiNaTON, December 12, 1877. 

The Department reassembled at 7.30 p. m. 

Dr. J. D. EUNKLE, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, then delivered an address on "The manual element in education.^ 
It is proposed, if circumstances will allow, to publish this paper, with 
the cuts Uiecessary to elucidate it, in another pamphlet; it is therefore 
omitted from the present publication. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Eunkle's address, Mr. Newell, chainnau of 
the executive committee, was called upon for the reports which had been 
prepared for submission to the Department. The executive committee, 
with a view to the most expeditious and satisfactory disposition of the 
business assigned it, was on its appointment divided into several sub- 
committees, to each of which was allotted some particular subject to 
be brought before the Department. The executive committee, its van 
ous subcommittees, and the committee on the Paris Exposition were 
comi)osed as follows : 
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Executive oomnUtlee* — J. Ormond Wilson, superintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C; James H. Smart, State superintendent of public instruction, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and M. A. Newell, State superintendent of public instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

SHiHSommittee on the United States Bureau of Eduoatian and the creation of a national 
educational mueeum, — John Hancock, superintendent of city schools, Dayton, Ohio; W. 
K. Pendleton, general superintendent of free schools, Wheeling, W. Va. ; and James H. 
Smart, State superintendent of public instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Subcommittee on national aid to education, — J. B. Bowman, regent of Kentucky Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky.; M. A. Newell, State superintendent of public instruction, 
Baltimore, Md.; and J. P. Wickersham, State superintendent of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Subcommittee on resolutions, — W. D. Henkle, editor National Teacher, Salem, Ohio ; 
Gustavus J. Orr, State school commissioner, Atlanta, Ga. ; H. S. Jones, superintendent 
of city schools, Erie, Pa. 

Committee on the Paris Exposition. — J. P. Wickersham, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. ; E. A. Apgar, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. ; John Hancock, superintendent of city schools, Dayton, Ohio ; 
Allen B. Lemmon, State superintendent of schools, Topeka, Kans.; Neil Gilmonr, 
State superintendent of public instruction, Albany, N. Y. 

The report submitted by the committee on the Paris Exposition and 
adopted by the Department has already been given. The other reportj* 
and resolutions presented by Mr. Newell, as amended and approved, 
were as follows : 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 

The subcommittee appointed to consider what action this body ought to take on 
the subject of a national educational museum and to repoi-t on the same, respectfully 
reports as follows : 

1. Having inspected the valuable nucleus of a museum of education which has 
already been formed by the Bureau of Education, the committee would express its high 
appreciation of the judicious and successful efforts already made by the Commissioner 
of Education in securing contributions from foreign countries toward the realization 
of the idea of establishing a comprehensive museum of educational appliances and 
results here in our national capital. 

2. They find that at the last meeting of the National Education Association a report 
on the subject was submitted admirably embodying in a condensed form a state- 
ment of (a) the origin and progress of such museums in foreign countries; (6) the 
X^urpose and utility of this new educational instrumentality ; (c) an account of what 
has been done by the Bureau of Education in securing collections for such a museum 
as is contemplated. As this statement clearly presents the facts in the case, it is 
adopted and submitted by the committee as a part of its report.^ 

3. In view of the weighty considerations which readily occur to the practical edu- 
cator in favor of the establishment of a museum of education in connection with and 



* The report submitted at the last meeting of the National Education Association 
referred to in the text is as foUows : 

The educational value of comprehensive and classified collections of articles illus- 
trating the resources and products of different countries and of the various industries 
of man, has been impressed upon the world by meaus of the brilliant series of world's 
fairs, or, as they may be definitely termed, "Exhibitions of the industries of all 
nations," which, beginning with that of Hyde Park, London, in 1851, culminated at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876. It is no longer necessary to support the utility of such collections 
by argument. The term "museum," which once meant in popular estimation little 
more than a musty collection of useless curiosities, has been infused with new life, and 
now means the most C/Ctive educational infiuence known to modem civilization. 0V>- 
joct teaching is found to have new significance and to be of world wide ai)plicntion. 

Educationists early saw that this power is as applicable to the rapid dissemination 
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as supplemeutary to the library of the Bureau of Education (thua forming a central 
repository where all the facts relating to the progress and the various needs of public 

'-- — ---_ — -_ — - — - — — - _ 

of a knowledge of the methods and appliances of the science of education as it is to 
that of the arts and manufactures^ and the education collection begun in England by 
the Society of Arts and first exhibited in 1854 has become, partly by government aid 
and largely by individual contributions, a most important branch of the South Ken- 
singtou Museum. It embraces a collection of over 20,000 volumes of educational books 
and many thousands of models and appliances for educational purposes; the list of 
these alone, brought down to the end of 1875, fills a volume of over 870 closely printed 
pages. Russia, Austria, and Italy have followed the example of England in establish- 
ing general educational museums ; while most of the other European countries possess 
each several museums a<lapted to various branches of technical and industrial instruc- 
tion. 

Oil this continent, our neighbors of the Dominion of Canada have set the example of 
organizing such a collection, the value and utility of which were made evident to all 
by means of the remarkable educational exhibit displayed at Philadelphia by the 
province of Ontario. [ 

While no governmental educational museum has ever yet been oi*ganized by the 
United States, the advisability of making such a collection has been realized and its 
creation urged. 

The Exhiijition at Philadelphia afforded an unprecedented opportunity for obtaining 
a qiiniitity of material from the various countries of the world at the cost of little 
trouble and comparatively trifiing expense. Unfortunately Congress made no ajipro- 
priation in aid of this ; in consequence, the opportunity could not be availed of in 
any adequate measure, and the educationists of the country were compelled to see a 
magnificent opportunity pass away comparatively unimproved. However, it was im- 
possible but that much should remain. In the preparations made by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to secure statistical material bearing on the educarional 
history of the past century, and in the material designed to represent the various sys- 
tems and appliances of education in all its phases as presented in the United States, 
there was gathered in the Government Building the nucleus of a most interesting col- 
lection ; most of this became the property of the Government, and needs but the nat- 
ural growth and development which would follow its installation in a suitable place 
to become most valuable to all educators, while its value will be greatly enhanced by 
its conjunction with the rare and unique educational library already possessed by the 
United States Bureau of Education, which is being rapidly increased oy means of ihe 
systematic exchange of educational publications conducted by the Commissioner with 
foreign ofticials. • 

Altliough unable to obtain anything by purchase, many gifts were made to the Com- 
missioner by foreign individuals and governments, so that, in fact, a very large educa* 
tional collection, comx)rising many tiiousauds of separate articles, is now stored in 
Washington awaiting the action of Congress. This comprises, first, the most of the 
collections exhibited at Philadelphia by the United States Commissioner, viz, the 
statistical charts, max)s, and ilia^rams prepared at the Bureau of Education expressly 
for the Exhibition, and which give a most clear and comprehensive view of the st<atis- 
tics of education, both public and private, in the United States ; secondly, the moilels, 
publications, furniture, apparatus, and school apxiliances, &c., exhibited; thirdly, 
the views of colleges, universities, and schools, which formed such an attractive feature 
of the Exhibition ; fourthly, the very valuable collection illustrating the progress of 
education among the Indians. In addition to these articles, the very complete and 
interesting educational exhibit made at the suggestion of the United States Commijj- 
sioner of Education by the government of Japan has been presented to the Commis- 
siouer as a donation to the contemplated naticmal educational museum. This collection 
is full of interest, first, as showing most clearly the habits, methods, and material of 
education in Japan before the contact with European civilization, and, secondly, the 
progress made up to 1876 in adopting the methods and appliances of European educa- 
tion. A complete set of mechanical and chemical apparatus manufactured by their 
own ''school of arts and manufactures'' fills one large case, while samples of school 
furniture now used and of all other school appliances bring into sharp contrast the 
•old and the new. 

A very fine collection of school material from the Ontario exhibit, valued at about 
eleven hundred dollars, which has been presented to the educational museum at Wash- 
ington, fills a large room. Many valuable gifts from Austria, Germany, and Switscer- 
laud add to the interest of the collection, and show how readily, by a system of 
iutemational exchange such as is carried on by the Smithsonian Institution, this eduea^ 
tifuial museum at Washington could be developed into an institution where Americans 
could see lor themselves all the new and improveil educational appliances of other 
nations without being compelled, as now, to cross the sea. In a properly organized 
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education can be readily ascertained), and in view of the fact that a good beginning 
has already been made in laying the foundations of such a museum, the committee 
recommend the following resolution for adoption as the sense of this body of educa- 
tional superintendents : 

Resolved, That, as an important means of promoting the educational interests of the 
country, we regard it as the duty of Congress to make the necessary provision for the 
collection, installation, preservation, and care of a national museum of education in 
connection with the library of the Bureau of Education, and we express our earnest 
hope that this subject will be taken into consideration in determining the amount of 
the appropriation requisite to sustain and carry forward the legitimate operations of 
the Bureau. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Your subcommittee recommends the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Beeolvedf That the Department of Superintendence express to Congress ite profound 
conviction of the great value of the National Bureau of Education as an agency for 
collecting, collating, and diffusing that information which is a vital necessity to the 
welfare and progress of schools and school systems under a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. 

Besolvedf furtKer, That we urge upon Congress the imperative necessity of making 
adequate and liberal pecuniary provision for the support of the Bureau, for suitable ^^ 
apartments for its accommodation, and for the preparation, publication, and distribu> 
tion of its invaluable reports, Circulars of Information, and other documents constantly 
and unceasingly demanded by the great army of educational workers throughout our 
extended country. 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

The committee appointed to consider the subject of national aid to education bog 
leave to report the resolutions which were adopted at the last meeting of the National 
Education Association, held in Louisville, Ky., August 16, 1877, which are in sub- 
stance as follows : 

Resolved, That the association hereby reaffirms its cordial approval of the meiisures 
which have been pending before Congress for several years, or some proper modification 
of the same involving the general principles of said measures, providing for the perma- 
nent investment of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands annually accruing, as a 
national fimd, the income from which shall be apportioned among the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia (for the first ten years on the basis of the 
illiteracy in the several States and Territories J, under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Education, upon a proper basis of distribution, for the benefit of common schools, 
normal education, and for the more complete endowment and support of the industrial 
and technical colleges already established in the several States under the act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1862. 

Resolved^ That a committee of fifteen members of the association be appointed by 
the President thereof, to act in conjunction with the committees of similar bodies, and 
in cooperation with the Department of Superintendence at its winter meeting, with 
instructions to prepare a memorial to Congress embodying the views herein expressed 
and urging such legislation as shall be substantially in harmony with them. 

museum — wherein every department of material relating to education (whether con- 
cerning the proper building, lighting, heating, and ventilating of school rooms, aud 
their furniture, or the best text books and apparatus) should be constantly on ex- 
hibition, arranged under intelligent supervision — it is easy to see that the educators of 
the country would ppssess the means of avoiding many mistakes and of readily keej)- 
ing themselves informed of the best results of the efibrts of educators throughout the 
world to extend, develop, and improve the all important science of education. 

In view of the great necessity that is felt for some such central repository, where 
all the facts relating to the various needs of public education can be readily ascertained, 
and in view of the faet that so satisfactory a commencement has been already made 
toward founding a national educational museum as is shown by the collections of arti- 
cles and of the educational library now in charge of the United States Commissioner 
of Education at Washington, it is the opinion of this committee that it is the duty 
of Congress to make suitable provision for the collection, preservation, and care of a 
national educational museum which shall meet the needs of the educators and of the 
public. 
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PUBUC UlNDS FOR THE mSTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Your subcommittee recommends the adoption of the following resolution : 

Unsolved, That the national capital should be treated fairly by the National Grovem- 
ment in the disposition of the public lands in aid of the public schools ; and that the 
equilibrium between it and the other Territories and the States should be restored by 
proportional appropriations of said lands or their proceeds, or an equivalent in some 
other form. 

The reports being accepted, motion was then made that the reports be 
adopted as read ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Henderson here desired to offer the following snbstitnte for a 
portion of the report favoring the donation of the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands to the States : 

Whereas the object of the States in popular education ifi to fit the American citizen 
for the intelligent exorcise of his franchises and the performance of his duties ; and 

Whereas the common schools of the country have proven themselves and promise 
to continue to be the great, efficient agents for the education of the masses, and there 
is but little if any difference of opinion as to the right and duty of a State to confer 
elementary training because of the demonstrated and admitted public value of intel- 
ligence; and 

Whereas the fund will not be any too large to compass these desirable ends and 
many of the States greatly need assistance : Therefore, 

Be it resolvedf That the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association heartily approves of the provisions of what is known as the Hoar educa- 
tional bill now pending in the Federal Congress, which proposes to give the proceeds 
of the sale of public lands to the States for common school education and the support 
of normal schools, said distribution to be for the first ten years on the basis of illiteracy, 
and that w^e recommend and will use our influence to secure the passage of said biU. 

Reaolvedy That a committee of fifteen be appointed to memorialize the Congress of 
the United States upon this sul^ject. 

Discussion followed, which was participated in by Messrs. Newell, 
Hancock, Orr, Pendleton, Wickersham, Tarbell, Bowman, Eaton, Bar- 
ringer, Wilson, and others. 

Mr. Hancock offered to the original report an amendment, accepted 
by the committee and embodied in the resolution as already printed, 
to the effect that the distribution should be made for the first ten years 
on the basis of illiteracy. 

At this point an invitation was announced by General Browne, of the 
city school board, to the members of the Department to take supper with 
the president and members of the school board. 

The Department then adjourned to meet at 12 o'clock the following 
day to conclude the business before it. 

FIFTH SESSION— THUESDAY MORNING. 

WASHEsraTON, December 13, 1877. 
The Department reassembled at 12.30 p. M. 

]Mr. SxART, fix)m the committee on the best organization of a State 
school system, said the committee was not yet ready to make a report. 
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On motion of Mr, Hancock, the committee was continued, with Mr. 
Smart, of Indiana, as chairman and Dr. Orr added as a third member. 
It was directed to report at the general association at the next annual 
meeting. 

The Department then resumed the consideration of the high school 
question. 

THE HIOH SCHOOL QUESTION. 

Mr. S^iART, of Indiana, wished to divide the matter, and to consider, 
first, whether there should be such schools or not ; then, what should be 
the kind and amount of instruction given in them; next, whether boys 
and girls should receive the same instruction in the same schools; and, 
finally, what the relation of the high school to superior instruction should 
be. He continued as follows : 

These with many others are still unsolved problems. I shall, however, limit myself 
to a brief examination of the objections commonly urged against the high school by 
those who think that it ought not to exist. During the past few years I have, by 
letter and by personal interview, sought the opinions of prominent men in six different 
States upon this question. A few of them were men of national reputation, and most 
of them were men of influence in their respective localities. About 10 per cent, of the 
number were either presidents or professors of denominational schools. I exclude the 
opinions of all teachers of public schools and of all Roman Catholics. So far as I have 
been able I have also noted the position of the religious and secular press on this same 
point. Of this number of persons whose opinions I have obtained, 28 per cent, were 
decidedly opposed to the high school system, 19 per cent, were lukewarm or non-com- 
inittal, and 53 per cent, were friendly to it. It was but a small minority, however, that 
warmly and intelligently defended it; most of them merely stated their opinions with- 
out assigning reasons therefor ; but, from what I have learned from them and from what 
I have read, I should summarize the objections urged against the high schools as fol- 
lows, viz : 

1. The modern high school seeks to provide faciUties for education which the common 
people do not need and which they ought not to have. Too much education makes a 
man restless and discontented with his inevitable lot, and makes him disinclined to 
labor. Man was bom to obey ; too much education makes him self-importaut, ambi- 
tions, unwiUing to obey but desirous to command. Finally, too much education leads 
a man away from God and inclines him to a religion of reason. 

2. Higher education is very desirable. The public high school teaches arithmetic 
well, but it does not and cannot' teach religion. Keligious instruction is as important 
as arithmetic. Intellectual training without religions education makes bad men. 
The high school draws young men and young women away from denominational 
schools, in which both arithmetic and religion can be taught ; hence high schools 
onght not to be supported. 

3. The public school is essentially a political institution ; it is in no sense scholastic 
or ecclesiastic, and whenever it seeks merely to make men wiser or bett-er or happier, 
it does not have in view the end for which public schools were established. The sole 
end and aim should be that the state may be preserved, and the minimum amount of 
education which will enable men to become good citizens is the maximum amount 
which the state may give; a knowledge of the primary branches is all that is essen- 
tial to good citizenship, hence the state may furnish this and nothing more. 

4. The state has the right to provide education just so far only as it compels educa- 
tion; or, in other words, it should provide no faciUties which it cannot properly and 
does not compel all its children to use. All education beyond that which the state 
enforces upon all its children should be left entirely to associational enterprise. 
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5. The high school is limited to cities and towns, and is patronized by tlie few, and 
chieHy by those who are wealthy. It is unjust to levy a tax for its 8upiK>rt upon the 
many who receive no benefit from it. 

6. Oar present school system has been enlarged and extended beyond the original 
purpose of its founders. The high school has been ingrafted upon the system con- 
trary to the ^^ original design ; '' hence it should be out off, 

I will indicate briefly the general course of argument I would take in answer to 
these various objections : 

*1. Is there too much education T Most of the men who say yes are either monarchists 
or oligarch! sts who believe in the divine right of the few to rule the many. Some of 
them are our religious fanatics, who do not believe in the freedom of the mind ; and 
some of them are our so called utilitarians, who think that man was made to labor like 
a packhorse. It may be said that it is not worth while to consume time to speak 
of the absurd opinions of such persons; but they are not fools, and while their com- 
plaints show a want of information as to the real purpose of education, their objec- 
tions have some fonudation in the defects and weaknesses of our school system. We 
should give them a patient hearing in order that we may be able to remedy these de- 
fects. I think if wo have as educators one fault which is more foolish than another, it 
is that we are unwilling to profit by the criticisms of men simply because we discover 
that they are not fully infonned upon the school question. Is it not true that acqui- 
sition is with many of us still the measure of success ? Do we yet frdly realize that 
the habit of obedience to rightful authority is of more importance than the possession 
of knowledge f Do we yet understand that we must graduate most of our boys and 
girls into the practical industries of life rather than into the so called learned pro- 
fessions, and that ability to vse knowledge is just as important as the possession of 
knowledge f Is it not true that we too often send out those who have baughty pride 
and are self sufficient rather than those who, having learned the way to truth, go out 
as humble seekers of it f And do we ourselves quite understaud the difference be- 
tween education, instruction, and information ; that information is the brick of which 
the house may be made ; that instruction is like the house, but without an inhabitant; 
and that education produces the builder and the living spirit that inhabits the house 
and makes it bright and beautiful ? Knowledge is good, but knowledge and wisdom 
are commended of God, and both should be sought by men. 

2. Another class of objectors is composed of those who are in favor of higher educa- 
tion, but who believe that boys and girls old enough to attend a high school ought to 
be trained in a school in which they will receive religious instruction. This class is 
composed chiefly of clergj'men and of members of the faculties of denominational 
schools. They claim, and rightly too, that character is superior to scholarship ; that 
goodness Is an essential element of character, and that without suitable religions 
training a man is unfit to perform properly his part in life. They think that distinct- 
ive religious instruction should be commenced at the age of thirteen or fourteen, and 
that inasmuch as the public high school cannot give such religious training it ought 
not to be supported. It is even charged by many that the public schools are not per- 
forming their proper functions, and that much of the educated criminality and refined 
scoundrel ism we see about us is directly traceable to the public schools. The New 
York Tribune, in a recent editorial, says: 

Education of the intellect will not make men good. It will but change the natun* 
of their criminality, and too often shar|>en their wits to a point which will enable them 
to evade detection. Thta*e is a large and increasing body of thinkers who are of <»pin- 
ion that our common school system educates the intellect "without enough considera- 
ticm for the education of the heart, and who contend that thousands of boys and girls 
are annually tnnied out of these institutions who thus get no moral or reli^ons in- 
struction either at home or at school. We hope they are mistaken. But thefrighti^il 
catalogue of all sorts of breaches of trnst which our columns are daily x>re8entin«j 
gives a terribly eft'ective handle to those who hold to snch theories. 

Another influential journal, in quoting the Tribime, asks: "Is this the fault of oar 

education f " 
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The pablio school profesBes to teach arithmetic, and it is confessed that it teaches it 
well. It does better than this ; it teaches the child more than any other agency to 
resx>ect rightful authority. This respect for law is one of the essential elements of 
good citizenship; it lies at the fonndation of all snccessfol family goyermnent and is 
one of the chief elements in religions training. The public school teaches a child to 
respect himself, to respect the rights of others, to honor his parents, and to obey the 
commandments of his Maker. Most of our teachers are God-fearing men and women, 
and they do seek, by precept and example, to teach a child those great moral truths 
that form the essence of religious training. But the public schools do not and need 
not attempt to teach denominational tenets. The schools cannot be called failures 
because they do not do this ; they are not responsible for the fact that it is not done 
better than it is, neither are they to blame tor the catalogue of breaches of trust which 
burdens our newspapers. Most of the petty crimes in our large cities are committed 
by those who do not attend the public schools, and the columns of the Tribune will 
show that men have to wait until they become presidents of insurance compauies 
before they can gain the opportunity to steal millions. 

While it is conceded that the public schools can do more than they now do, the 
home, the church, and the Sunday school have at least an equal responsibility in the 
matter. Nowhere in the world is there a more fit place to teach religion than in the 
home ; the Sunday school and the church are special agencies created for this very 
l)iirpose. The public school takes care of the child and teaches him for six hours in 
the day and for five days in the week, less than one-third of the time which ho has 
left after giving him ample time for eating and sleeping. The church, the Sunday 
school, and the home may have the other two-thirds of his time, if they please, in 
which to teach him his religious obligations. 

Now, if there be a responsibility for the fact that a child is not properly trained in 

his religious duties, it is quite clear to my mind that it must not be placed upon the 

shoulders of the schoolmaster. I believe that in this respect he performs his duty 

quite as successfully as the home and the Sunday school. I say in all earnestness 

that it is the failure of the home and of the Sunday school if failure there be. 

The sad truth is that parents are not as much interested in the religions training of 
their children as they are in their mental training. They do not care as much for the 
Sunday school as they do for the day school. Tell a man that his child is quick to 
learn but that he is a young rascal, and he will smile ; tell him that the child is dull 
at his books but that he is truthful and good,. and he will frown. We make our day 
schools so attractive that the child will not stay away. Make your homes and your 
Sunday schools just as attractive. We employ the best teachers that money will buy ; 
employ such for your Sunday school. We employ agencies and means that are sure 
to make the day school a success ; the same agencies and means may be employed in 
the Sunday school. When parents will do their duty by the children at home; when 
they will go with their children to the Sunday school and see that they are there 
taught by experienced teachers ; when they will spend as much care and time and 
money upon the Sunday school as upon the day school — there will be less need of 
charging any one with being responsible for a godless youth. 

We have no quarrel with those who choose to patronize elementary denominational 
Kchools. But the charge cannot be sustained that the public high schools are at all 
responsible for the evils complained of. 

3. The objection that a State has no legal right to support a high school has been 
answered over and over again. One of the ablest replies I have seen is the address 
delivered before the American Institute of Instruction at its last meeting by Hon. 
.Judge Aldrich, to which I call your attention. It is not true that the school exists 
that the state may be perpetuated, but rather, the state exists that we may have 
Hchools. The grand purpose of life is not that we may be governed nor that we may 
govern, but that we may become happier, 'wiser, and better, and all associational en- 
terprises should have this end in view. But how much intelligence is necessary to 
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enable a man to perform the iiinctions of citizenship t The wisdom and intelligence 
that manifest themselves in a wise system of laws and in a perfected government 
mnst necessarily reside in the people. Good citizenship requires intelligence enongh 
to make good laws, and patriotism enough to obey them and defend them when made. 
To obey is the duty of the subject ; neither great wisdom nor a high deg^ree of civili- 
zation is necessary to perform this duty. An ignorant man can be a good snbject, 
thinking the opinions and executing the will of others, but he cannot properly exer- 
cise the functions of good citizenship. The highest form of citizenship necessit^ates 
the highest degree of intelligence. A limitation of intelligence is necessarily an 
abridgment of citizenship. Every voter of the State is a lawmaker. He expresses 
his thought through the ballot, and thus his intelligence manifests ii»elf in the \av^9 
of the commonwealth. The truth is that independence in thinking on the part of 
the people is absolutely essential to the preservation of the (Government. The more 
intelligence we put behind the ballot the more stable will our institutions become, and 
the more ignorance we suifer behind the ballot the sooner will they show signs of 
weakness and decay : the only hope of the country is in the intelligent ballot. 

4. In reference to the claim that the State should provide no education that it docR 
not compel all its children to take, I remark that those who advocate a system of com- 
pulsory attendance at school must take care lest they furnish strong arguments in 
favor of the limitations desired by these objectors. It seems to me that argaments in 
favor of a compulsory system can be turned against the high school system. 

5. The argument that it is the rich few only who ei\foy the advantages of the high 
school is one of the most persistent of all the objections urged. That the high school 
is a benefit to the entire community in which it is situated I shall not stop to prove. 
I affirm, however, that the claim that the high school is patronized by the wealthy 
and not by the poor is wholly without foundation ; in fact, I have made inqnirles in 
regard to several high schools, and in every case the majority of the patrons were of 
the poorer class. Here are the facts in reference to the Indianapolis High School. In 
the year 1875-76 the whole number of patrons was 537. They paid taxes as follows : 



Xumber of 
patrons. 



Per cent 



On nothing 

Onless thftn $500 

On less than $1,000 . . 
On leas than $5,000 .. 
On less than $10,000 . 
On less than $20,000 . 
On less than $100,000 
On less than $200,000 
On less than $300,000 
On less than $400,000 




34 

25 

1 

20 

}Z 
9 
f 
1 
1 
1 



Summarizing again we have : 



Total number taxed on less than $500 . . . 
Total nnmber taxed on less than $1,000. . 
Total number taxed on lees than $5,000. . 
Total number taxed on less than $10,000. 
Total number taxed on more than $10,000 



Xumber of 
patrons. 



252 

271 

378 

72 

87 



Percent. 



16 



Of the whole number sixty were widows. 

It may be said that this is an argument which the large taxpayers may turn again^st 
the high school. If so, let me say that the high school is one of the best agencii^* 
which we have by which property is protected. Every poor man knows that his boy 
Lft) an oppoi*tunity to occupy a higher position in life than he occupies himself; hf 
knows that there have been means provided by which his sou may have an eqnal 
chance in the race of life with the son of his wealthy neighbor. Tliis is the chief glorr 
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of oar coantry, and this feeling, more than anything else^ makes a man a good citizen, 
contented with his lot. He feels that the government does something for him and 
more for his children. This makes him obedient to the laws and a patriotic defender 
of them when they are assailed. Take away the hope of the poor man that his child 
may occupy a higher position than he occupies himself, and the rights of property 
will not be as secore as they are to-day. The high school is one of the means by 
which the sous of the poor may climb up in the world. You may show that the 
wealthy pay for the high school. If they do, it is a good investment for them. A good 
high school is a better protection to the security of rights in property in a city than a 
thousand extra policeman would be. 

6. The argument of ^'original design" is one that is used as a last resort. Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that the founders of our school system did not contemplate 
a high school ; is that any reason why men with more experience should be bound not 
to change and improve itt It seems to me that such an argument is absurd. There 
is scarcely a law on our statute books, scarcely a State constitution, that has not been 
revised, amended, and improved. Experience has shown that the Federal Constitu- 
tion as originally constructed was not adequate to meet our wants. The whole world 
to<^ay, in its laws, in its social customs, in its achievements, and in all its institutions, 
presents a wonderful exhibition of departure from original design. Adherence to orig- 
inal design turns its back upon the perfecting future and blocks the wheels of human 
progress. 

In the case commonly known as the Kalamazoo High School case three persons, tax- 
payers, asked for an injunction restraining the officer from collecting a tax in support 
of the high school, on the ground " that this district has no power to levy taxes for the 
support of high schools in which foreign and dead languages shall be taught, because 
the special legislation had for its benefit in 1859 was invalid for lack of sompliance 
with the constitution in the forms of enactment, and it never adopted the general 
1ft w" (Compilation of the Laws, $ 3742) ; " though, ever since that law was enacted," 
Chief Justice Cooley added, '' the district has sustained such a school, and proceeded on 
the apparent assumption that the statutes were constitutional enactments and had 
been complied with." He continued : 

After this lapse of time we must decline to consider this objection. The district existed 
de factOf and we suppose de jure, when the legislation of 1859 was had, and since then 
it has assumed to possess all the franchises which are now brought in question ; and 
there has been a steady concurrence of action on the part of its people in the election 
of officers, the levy of large taxes, and the employment of teachers for the 8U])port of 
a high school. The State has acquiesced in this assumption, and it has never been 
questioned until after thirteen years, when three individual taxpayers, out of some 
thousands, instituted a suit on their behalf, to which the public authorities give no 
countenance, and ask us to annul the franchises. To recjuire a municipal corporation, 
after so long an acquiescence, to defend in a merely private suit the regularity not 
only of its own action but of the legislation that permitted it, could not oe justified 
by the principles of law, much less of public policy. 

I quote the opinion of Chief Justice Cooley in order to prove that an institution not 
directly prohibited by the constitution and existing under the forms of law, which 
has been generally acquiesced in by the people, ought not to be abolished simply 
because the constitution does not distinctly provide for its existence. 

It can be shown, however, that the fathers builded wisely, and that the present system 
in its scope at least is not a departure from original design. I suppose that the orig- 
inal design of an institution may be determined by reference to the fundamental law 
on which it rests. The foundation upon which our school system is laid is the State 
constitution. Massachusetts, the oldest of the New England colonies, as early as 1636 
gave voice to an ''original design" in the establishment of a school of high degree 
at Cambridge, and in her first State constitution (chapter five, section one) declared 
that, " Whereas our wise and pious ancestors, so early as the year 1636, laid the founda- 
tion of Harvard College, in which university many persons of great eminence have 
by the blessing of God been initiated in those arts and sciences which qualified them 
for public employments, both in church and state ; and whereas the encouragement of 
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arts and scienoeS) and all good literatnre, tends to the honor of Gfod, the advantage of 
the Christian religion, and the great benefit of this and the other United States of 
America, it is declared/' &c. Chapter five, section two, declares that '' it shall be the 
duty of the legislatures and magistrates in all future periods of this Commonwealth 
to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them ; especial- 
ly the university at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the towns,'' Sic. 

In the first constitution of Maine, adopted in 1819, the " original design " is found 
in these words : *' And it shall further be their duty [the legislature's] to encouragi; and 
suitably endow, from time to time, as the circumstances of the people may authorize, 
all academies, colleges, and seminaries of learning within the State." 

The first constitution of Indiana, adopted in 1816, among other things, provides a^^ 
follows, viz : 

Knowledge and learning generally diffused through a community being essential to 
the preservation of a free government, and spreading the opportunities and advan- 
tages of education through the various parts of the country being highly conducive 
to this end, • * * it shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, to provide by law for a general system of education, ascending 
in a regular gradation from township schools to a State university, wherein tuition 
shall be gratis, and equally open to all. 

These provisions were the result of design and not of accident. The act of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, September 17, 1807, incorporating Vincennes University, and the 
act of the State legislature of 1620, incorx>orating the State university, together with 
the discussions in the bodies which passed these acts, prove that the spirit of the 
people accorded with that manifested by the framers of our first constitution. 

The "original design" in regard to education in Michigan is plainly shown by her 
oonstitation and laws. The very first act of her Territorial Legislature was to incor- 
porate a university and a high school system. By an act of 1827, the system wa» 
supplemented by the establishment of common schools. Referring to this act of l&Zt, 
the supreme court of Michigan says: 

This act is worthy of attention, as indicating what was understood at that day by 
the common schools which were proposed to be established. It provides that everr 
township containing fifty families shall have a school for six months in each year, in 
which the instruction shall embrace reading, writing, the English and French Ina- 
guages, arithmetic, orthography, and decent oohavior; and every township containing 
one hundred families shall have a school for twelve months in the year, and township)? 
numbering two hundred families shall be provided with a grammar school master, nf 
^ood monus, well instructed in the Latin, French, and English languages, and shall, 
in addition, be provided with a teacher to instruct in the English lan^a^^e. The 
townships were required, under a heavy penalty, to be levied in case of default on 
the inhabitauts generally, to maintain the schools so provided for. — (Code of lrf27, p. 
448; Territorial Laws, vol. 2, p. 472.) 

This act leaves no room for doubt that grammar schools were understood in the sann* 
sense as in England and the Eastern States, and were intended to be schools where 
instruction should be given in the classics as well as in the higher branches of learn- 
ing not usually taught in the schools of lowest grade. How, then, is it possible to say 
that the term common schools, as used in our legislation, has a definite meaning whi4-!i 
limits it to the ordinary district schools, and that, consequently, taxation for their l>en«*tit 
cannot be made t-o embrace schools supported by village and city districts in which .i 
higher grade of learning is imparted f 

An inspection of the first constitution of Michigan leaves no doubt that its fraraors 
designed that the State should support high schools with a liberal hand. 

The framers of the earlier constitutions of most of the Northern States held thr 
same broad views, and so expressed them in the instruments which they made. Th< 
"original design" of the founders of our school systems did not contemplate a limita- 
tion to the merest rudiments of knowledge. They declared with singular unanimity 
that learning and wisdom generally diffused among the masses tire essential to liberty, 
and that it is the duty of the State to forever establish and encourage schools, col- 
leges, seminaries of learning, &c., for the education of the people. A limitati>>r. 
of public education to a few primary branches would be a departure from origiu.i! 
design and not an adherence to it. 
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Bev. Dr. Patton, president of Howard University, said that until 
recently he had been a citizen of Chicago ; he thought highly of much 
of the instruction given in public high schools, but he was quite sure 
that there had been manifested more and more opposition to them for 
the last ten years, and this partly for religious and partly for literary 
reasons. The old fashioned academy sent many pupils to the college ; 
the modem high school sends in comparison very few; many high 
schools teach Latin only, more do not teach any ancient language at all; 
even when they do so, their pupils seem to become tinctured with the 
notion that they do not need to go higher in the literary course, so that 
they neglect the college and enter schools of law and medicine. It has 
become a misnomer to call these *• learned professions." Again, most of 
the colleges have denominational connections or proclivities; they need 
preparatory schools which will fit boys for collegiate studies; the public 
high schools failing to do this, induce the patrons and advocates of colle- 
giate education to dread them, and to desire academies which will do this 
X>reparatory work. 

Mr. Babbtngeb thought that much of the opposition alluded to 
arises from the errors of those who manage high schools. Their courses 
of study often seem to result in nothing ; their advocates sometimes push 
their theories too far. If, as he understood a gentleman from Boston to 
say last night, candidates for admission to colleges in that part of the 
country are more numerous than ever before, and high schools are also 
increasing in number and in scholars while academies are declining and 
dying out, where do the candidates for college come firom, if not from the 
high schools f He continued by saying that in his opinion the popular 
mind is not yet ready to say that free public education should go further 
than the high school grade. Some people complain that high schools 
as conducted make their pupils discontented with mechanical and in- 
dustrial pursuits, and the objection is often just; but the fiftult lies with 
parents, trustees, and the public quite as much as with the teachers or 
the school. Others object to the high schools because religion is not 
taught in them; but they surely could teach righteousness, truth in 
speech, integrity in deed, industry in work, purity in life. The school 
could inculcate these by every detail of its instruction and management, 
the teachers by every word and action of their lives. 

Mr. iN^EWELL agreed with the last speaker that our public schools 
should make their pupils upright and conscientious workers in what- 
ever situation in life their duty should call them. But he could not 
agree with the statement that public free education should stop at the 
high school. He did not wish to praise his own State, but he would 
say that the other States should imitate Maryland in her policy ; the 
three colleges supported by her are open highways for poor as well as 
rich pupils. But his State does even more than this ; if a youth of 
talent and promise is too poor to pay his expenses at college, the State 
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pays for his lodging and food and books ; Maryland is now supporting 
fifty-five such students. 

After further remarks by Mr. Sheldon, Dr. Hancock, Dr. Philbrick, 
and General Eaton, the subject was referred to the next meeting of the 
National Education Association. 

The secretary read a letter addressed to the convention by Mr. G. H. 
La Feti'a, of the General Post-Office, in which the writer urged the adop- 
tion of a phonetic system of spelling English words. 

The secretary read a memorial from Dr. Edwin Leigh, of !New York 
City, reciting the very small quantity of instruction received by at 
least half the school children in our great cities because of their early 
withdrawal from the schools, and urging that none of the little time so 
expended by them in school be wasted by injudicious methods of teach- 
ing. The following is an extract from this paper: 

Children have rigkUj as weU as men and women; and certainly among their inalien- 
able rights, in this free and enlightened country, is the right to have secured to them 
at least as much of a primary education as includes the ability to read 8imx)le rea^Ung 
with sufficient ease and understanding of the same to make them actual readers of 
ordinary- books and newspapers. The undersigned would therefore ask of you — 

1. To use your influence to secure the extension throughout the United States of 
efficiently executed laws like those which have done something for the children of 
Massachusetts. K our free Government cannot give its chUdren aU the rights and 
privileges which the powerful military organization of Prussia secures for its childmi, 
yet it may do more than it has done : it may assert the rights of children in its funda- 
mental law, and it may pass and execute laws to secure to them their rights. 

2. But if we cannot immediately secure such laws and efficient execution of them, 
let us, at least, employ improved and more effective methods for teaciiing children 
during the very first years of their primary instruction, that the children who enjoy 
only these may derive the greatest possible benefit from them. In view of the facts 
already referred to, should not our course and method of study be shaped with 8p<^ 
cial reference to the wants of this neglected half of our children, that we may use to 
the best advantage for their progress the little time during which we have them 
under our care f 

Dr. Leigh's memorial gave remarkable instances, from several places, 
of this improved method and its results: 

1. The lowest classes in the St. Louis public schools do the work in 
one year which used to consume two and a half years. 

2. jVIiss Stickney, principal of the Boston Training School, has carried 
her pupils through the Second Eeader in the same time that before was 
used in mastering the First Beader. Her example has been followed by 
other teachers, and so successfully that Superintendent Philbrick will 
recommend that the method be made obligatory for all the city schoolK. 
Similar results have been reached in every school where a trial ha^ 
been made. The memorial continues as follows: 

But the first thing to be done is to ascertain the extent and character of this evil, 
this deficient education of so many of our public schoolchildren. ''They that W 
whole noed not a physician, but they that are sick." When we know that we ar^ 
sick and how sick we are, we are in a fair way to seek and find and apply a sufficient 
remedy. The undersigned would therefore ask of you to devise and adopt some simplt* 
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practical, comprehensive, and uniform method of gathering np and combining the facts 
and statistics on this subject. 

It may be practicable, in connection with school records and school reports, to 
ascertain — 

1. How many (on some one or more specified days in the year) are in the alphabet 
class, how many are in the primer, how many have finished a primer and are in a 
second book, how many are in a third book, and so on. 

2. How many have been in school less than one year, how many one year and under 
two, how many two years and under three, &c. 

Or it may be practicable, in connection with the school census, to ascertain, with 
regard to children of the school ages who have quit going to school — 

1. How many only read, while in school, in a primer; how many finished a primer 
and were in a second book ; how many read through a second book and were in a third 
book, &c. 

2. How many attended school less than a year, how many attended one year and 
under two, how many attended two years and under three, &c. 

It is believed that, if these or any other such classes of facts on this point be system- 
atically collected and brought together and made known to the public, it will lead 
to the adoption of some more efficient means to keep the children in school and do the 
best for them while we have them. 

The Department adopted resolutions thanking President Hayes for his 
expressions in favor of education in his message to Congress, and the 
trustees of the public schools of Washington, the officers of the First 
Congregational Church, the newspapers of the city, and the proprietors 
of the Ebbitt House for various kindnesses. 

It was also determined that another meeting of like character should 
be called at some time during the winter of 1878-^79. 

The Department then adjourned sine die. 
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OOlsrirERE^^CE 

OF 

COLLEGE PRESIDENTS AND DELEGATES. 



FIRST SESSION— THURSDAY MORNING. 

COLU^TBUS, Ohio, December 27, 1877. 

The conference of the presidents and other delegates of the State uni- 
versities and colleges, held at Columbus, Ohio, December 27 and 28, 1877^ 
arose out of a correspondence, undertaken by direction of the trustees of 
the Illinois Industrial University, in regard to the appropriate academic 
and professional degrees to be conferred upon the graduates of the sev- 
eral courses of study — classical, scientific, and technical — taught in the 
State colleges and universities. Eighteen institutions having pledged 
themselves to be represented, the call was issued. 

The conference assembled in the portrait room of the Ohio State 
Capitol, Thursday, December 27, at 9 A. m., and was called to order 
by President Edward Orton, of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

On motion of President Slagle, of the Iowa State University, a com- 
mittee consisting of President Riinkle, of the Massa<5husetts Institute of 
Technology, Vice President McKee, of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
College, and Prof. G. W. Atherton, of Rutgers College, New Jersey, was 
appointed to nommate permanent officers. The committee reported the 
following names : 

For president, J. M. Gregory, president of the Illinois Industiial Uni- 
versity. 

For vice president, S. S. Laws, president of the Missouri State Uni- 
versity. 

For secretary. Prof. J. R. Smith, of the Oliio Mechanical and Agricult- 
ural College. 

These gentlemen were unanimously elected, and Dr. Gregory accepted 
the chair with a short speech expressive of his sense of tlie interest of 
the occasion. 

Professor Atherton moved that, in order that the meetiug might be 
properly understood and its true character maintained, it should be 
termed a conference and not a convention. This motion was concurred in. 

Presidents Orton and Slagle and l^rofessor Atlierton were appointed a 
l)ermanent committee on the business of the sesjsion. 

While the committee was absent, President Gregory stated briefly 
the origin and purposes of the conference and the interest which had 
been exi)ressed in it by tlie presidents of tlie several State institutions 
throughout the country. The topics on the printed programme presented 
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had been suggested by different presidents in several sections of the 
Union as of personal or local interest to them. 

The business committee recommended that the programme be followed 
in the first two topics, and that throughout the conference the several 
topics, after discussion, be referred each to a special committee with 
instructions to rei)ort to the conference by resolution or otherwise. The 
report was adopted. 

COLLEGIATE DEGREES. 

President Gregory, calling Vice President Laws to the chair, then 
proceeded, according to programme, to present his paper on the subject 
of college degrees. The following abridgment includes its most impor- 
tant points. 

In discussing the subject of college degTees three principal questions 
confront us : 

1. Ought our Americfin colleges to continue the use of degrees! 

2. What degrees, if any, ought to be granted! 

3. On what conditions ought these degrees to be given! 

1. After stating some of the objections to degrees, the paper showed 
that their use is so interwoven with our entire system of higher education 
that no college can easily dispense with them. The writer represents an 
institution in which the experiment has been tried, and the result has 
been unsatisfactory. It was our alumni themselves who, finding them- 
selves embaiTassed by their lack of the usual symbol of graduation and 
convinced that the university wa^ suffering loss in students and in pub- 
lic respect from this cause,.petitioned the State Legislature to give to the 
trustees authority to bestow the usual and appropriate degrees. 

Counting'that the usage must go on, we need only consult for the 
means to render these degrees more truly significant and trustworthy as 
symbols of scholarship and as evidences of literary or scientific attain- 
ments. The present usage is often confused and unintelligible, and 
sometimes dishonorable and degrading. We need not enumerate the 
abuses : they are unfortunately too well known akeady, and to no one 
better than to our college faculties. 

Propositions for reform have not been wanting. It has l>een proposed 
to take away from all colleges the power to grant degrees, and to lodge 
it in a State board of regents or examiners, to whom all candidates must 
apply. This would virtually make all the colleges of a St-ate parts of a 
State university. Tliis plan would doubtless cure many of the e\ils from 
which we are suifering, and might afford many special advantages; but 
I fear the time is far distant wlien the smaller and poorer iustitutious 
will consent to surrender a privilege so profitable, if not so necessars*. 
to their existence. 

2. The second question, that which touches the number and kinds of 
degTees to be granted, is uiore ditlicult. In the Middle Ages, when e<ln- 
cation was much, briefer in its courses and much narrower in its aim^ ; 
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when the old triviuni and qiiadrivinin constituted the studies of an en- 
tire university, and the chief use of education was to x)repare di\4nity 
students for their work — the simple degrees of bachelor of arts and 
master of arts, and the doctorates of divinity, philosophy, and of laws, 
filled all the requirements. For centuries these, with some modifications 
of meaning to meet new studies, covered the whole field of the higher 
education. But with the modern enlargement of science and learning, 
and with the rise of new courses of study to prepare for new profes- 
sions and avocations, our leading colleges have been driven to the 
introduction of new symbols to represent their work and rewai'd their 
graduates. These new degrees have been chosen without concert or 
harmony, and their use is accordingly confused and irregular. For 
the sake of the great public concerned, and for the sake of the cause 
of learning itself, this confusion ought if possible to be arrested and 
a harmony of usage introiluced. 

Our college and university courses of studies are now of two classes^ 
scholastic or educ ational, and technical or professional. We may assume 
that the scholastic or proper educational courses embrace (1) the old 
classical course, with its several modifications ; (2) the scientific course, 
the staple studies of which are the natural sciences, the mathematics, 
and some studies in literature, history, and philosophy; and (3) a medium 
course, variously constituted, but made up chiefly of extended studies 
in the English and other modern languages and literatures, including 
often the Latin also and some due proportion of history, science, and 
philosophy. This last course already shows signs of parting into two 
distinct courses, each of which looks more or less directly toward a field ot 
practical life. The first course coming from this cleavage includes a largo 
13roportion of linguistic studies, esi)ecially a full and eiitical study of the 
English literature, such as that taught by Professor March and akeady 
in use at several leading institutions. It includes also a fuller and more 
critical and eftective study of the modern languages, for practical use, 
and a due measure of mathematics, science, history, and philosophy. 
This course is especially valuable to the student who seeks to prepare 
himself for the work of the press, as editor, publisher, or author. The 
second course already appearing in some institutions from the cleav- 
age is made uj) in a large measure of social science studies, history, 
political philosophy, constitutional and international law, logic, and 
metaphysics, without omitting languages, mathematics, and science. 
This seems adapted to the wants of the future lawyer and statesman. 

It happens that the four degrees which are most appropriate to these 
four courses of study have already come into use, though not always 
with the same application and significance. These degrees are B. A., 
baehelor of arts ; b. s., bachelor of sciences ; b. l., bachelor of letters ; 
and PH. B., bachelor of philosophy. The ph. b. is in use in Yale and 
in several other prominent colleges, and the b. l. in Cornell and in the 
State universities of Wisconsin and Missoiu*i. 
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These four degrees would cover the strictly educational courses thus far 
known iu the better American colleges. But besides these courses there 
are several technical courses for which some appropriate symbol seems 
to be demanded. Leaving out of sight the older studies of law, medi- 
cine, and theology, we have civil, mining, and mechanical engineering, 
architecture, agriculture, and chemistry. The usage most favored at 
"present gives to all these technical and scientific courses the simple b. s., 
and reserves the full degrees of civil engineer, mining engineer, &c., to 
be conferred as a master's degree, after additional professional studies 
and practice. 

3. The third and the most difficult of the questions to be met in this 
matter of degrees is that of the conditions on which they ought to be 
granted. The usage is diverse, and it will be difficult to establish and 
maintain any uniform standard. Similarity of courses is by no means 
a sure guarantee of equality of attainments : to make a course of study 
on paper is as easy as it is insignificant ; some better test is needed 
than a pretentious catalogue. It is at tliis point that the State universi- 
ties and colleges may work together for a great public good. If they 
can agree upon some uniform standard, it will go far toward the estab. 
lishment of a general standard for all of the respectable colleges of the 
country. 

There are two distinct bases on which college degrees may be granted : 
1) the satisfactory completion of some prescribed course of studies, and 
(2) a final examination and the ascertainment of prescribed attainments 
of knowledge. The latter of these is in use in European universities ; 
in America, college degrees represent uniformly the completion of pre- 
scribed courses of studies. It may be doubted whether any change in 
this respect would be accepted. 

In fixing a general standard, it may be assumed, in the first place^ 
that some amount of preparatory study will be required between the 
common school studies and the college studies proper. These prepara- 
tory studies may vary in kind, but should be equal to the work of two 
years in amount. It may also be assumed that the college studies shall 
be equal to the work of four academic years, and shall contain some due 
amount of linguistic studies, a fair proportion of mathematics, and some 
studies in history, science, and philosophy. Beyond this nothing is fixed, 
unless it be that the degree of A. b. shall be given only for the so called 
classical course in the two ancient languages. In making up its several 
courses each institution must be left free to consult its own limiting con- 
ditions, internal and external. What is essential is equivalency, not 
identity, of studies. 
The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion. 
President C. L. C. Minor, of Virginia Agricultural College, said be 
desired to hear the question discussed, though his institution was not 
as yet interested in it. 

Professor Ath^rton said that at Eutgers College the two degrees ol 
A^. B. and B. s. are in use 5 PH. B. is given as an honorary degree. The 
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master's degree is given in coarse, but it is soon to be restricted to those 
who earn it by study after graduation. He believed the use of degrees 
to be so interwoven with our educational system that they cannot be 
dispensed with, and their utility is not to be questioned : they have a 
strong influence in holding students to a full course of studies. 

President Bunkle stated that at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology the degree of b. s. is given for each of the technical courses, but 
in the diploma the name of the special school Is added after the b. s. 
The degree of c. e., civil engineer, &c., is given only after graduate 
study and professional practice. The Institute gives the two degrees 
of A« B. and B. s. He fully concurred in the utility of degrees. 

Professor MgKbe, of Pennsylvania Agricultural College, said that his 
college confers the degrees of A. b. and b. s. He condemned the practice 
of giving honorary degrees. His institution had steadily refused to grant 
such degrees, though often importuned for them. 

President Laws affirmed strongly the propriety and value of degrees. 
He said they should always represent real attainment and should be 
earned by genuine work. He said that the University of Missouri uses 
aU the degrees named in the paper, b. a., b. s., ph. b., and b. l. The 
use of the last two is not well defined. He thought that mathematics 
should constitute the backbone of the course for the b. s. The compli- 
mentary degrees of d. d. and ll. d. simply mean nothing. The master's 
degree once meant something, but when given, as now, in course, it also 
means nothing. Degrees should be bestowed not as decorations, but 
for acquisition. 

The conference then adjourned for dinner. Assembling again at 2 p. 
H., the subject was resumed. 

President Orton, of Ohio, stated that the studies of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical OoUege are divided into three schools: school 
of natural history, school of the exact sciences, and school of letters. 
The degrees of b. s., a. b., and o. b. are granted solely as indices of 
the completion of a six years' course, two of these years being prepara- 
tory and common to the three schools. The sciences have the lion's 
share in this two years' course, the literary studies being confined to one 
term. The best teaching talent of the college is employed on this course. 

The subject was now referred to a special committee consisting of 
3iessrs. Atherton, Minor, and Orton. 

SCIENTIFIC studies AND COUESES OF STUDY. 

This topic was oi)ened by a short extemporary address by Dr. J. D. 
Bunkle, of Massachusetts. 

President Laws said that mankind teaches what is known. Formerly 
only the languages, mathematics, and logic were known, and so these 
were taught. The sciences have become well known only of late years, 
and now must be taught. He declared that there is no antagonism; 
the languages and mathematics must still hold a chief place among 
disciplinary studies. 
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President Minor referred to the fact that from the law of impenetra- 
bility, if new studies go in, some old ones must go out. 

Professor !N^. S. Townsend, of Ohio, said that he did not dispute the 
value of the study of the languages, but he wished to affirm the equal 
value of the natural sciences. 

President Slagle, of Iowa, asked how the views presented agree with 
the statement that the aim of education is to produce thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, well balanced men. Is this consistent with the claim of equal- 
ity for very different courses of study ? 

President GREaoRY replied that at the dinner table he had noticed 
each one called for different meat. Some took roast beef, some turkey, 
some mutton, and so on; but all had been nourished, and invigorated. 
There is no ideal study best for all persons. Our mental appetites and 
constitutions differ as much as our physical. And, after all, as has been 
said here, the method of teaching a study has quite as much to do with 
its disciplinary effect as the natiu*e of the study itself. He had known 
the ancient languages and the mathematics taught in such a miserable 
way that they were nearly useless. He did not think it quite true that 
men always teach what they know : there is fashion in studies as in 
everything else. The real (luestion before us is how to make place for 
the scientific studies. All men recognize their value and importance 
as knowledge, and their vital connection with modem arts and pubhc 
well being, ^o one seriously denies their right to a place in our college 
curricula. If admitted, they must necessarily crowd out some part of 
the old studies, and this makes it necessary that they be so taught as 
to have their fuU disciplinary effect. To do this their elements must be 
taught in our common schools, so that their mere alphabet shall not 
detain the college student. Furthermore, they must be taught in ac- 
cordance with their own laws. They are properly sciences of observa- 
tion, and must be studied hy means of observation. In studjing lan- 
guage in a book, we have before us the real language studied. So with 
mathematics, the real numbers and forms to be studied are in the book; 
but the real botany and chemistry and zoology cannot be put in a lK)ok. 
If studied as they exist in nature, they will compel as active exercise 
of original, discriminating judgment as does a lesson in Latin. ^Xo one 
proposes to dismiss hmguage studies from the college curriculum 5 
their value is too obvious to all scholars to call for debate. But let them 
be taught by such methods and confined to such limits as will give us 
their best effects, and we shall have abundance of time for the new 
scientific studies desired. And it has not yet been fidly tested what di:*- 
ciplinary i>ower there is in the English and other modem language^. 
The efforts of Professor March and others have shown us that the critical 
study of the English language and literatiure can produce a culture as 
fine as that ordinarily given by the Latin. In the Illinois Industrial 
University, the study of English literature extends through a term of 
three years. The study of specified authors of the several periods of our 
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literature is made as critical as the study of Latin authors in the classical 
course, and if the ability of the students to vrrite good essays is taken 
as the test then this study is not inferior to that of the ancient languages 
as a means of fine culture and mental development. 

Professor Atherton concurred in the views presented by the address 
of President liunkle, and emphasized still more the importance of right 
methods in teaching. 

The debate was further continued by President Orton and others; but, 
unfortunately, no sketch of their remarks was secured. The topic was 
referred to a committee on final report, consisting of Pi'esident Eunkle, 
Professor McKee, and Professor Townsend. 

President Orton, from the business committee, reported several 
changes in the programme for to-day and to-morrow, and recommended 
that the session of Friday morning be held at the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. The report was agreed to. Adjourned till 7 
p. M. 

SECOND SESSIO^^— THURSDAY EYENmO. 

CoLu:viBrs, Ohio, Deceniber 27, 1877. 

The meeting was called to order at 7.30 p. m., and, the secretary being 
absent, Professor McFarland, of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, was appointed secretary pro tempore. 

The regular business of the evening was proceeded with according to 
programme. 

President Orton read the " Report on the military system in State 
colleges : its enforcement or repeal.*' He said : 

I shaU make my paper some what, narrower in scope than the title as stated in the 
programme would seem to demand, and shall consider the subject of military instruc- 
tion and drill in such State colleges particularly as are founded upcm the congressional 
land grant of 1862. The general argument applies, of course, to all grades of State 
colleges, but between the group of them that I have already named and others there 
is this well marked difference : the latter can discuss the suliject at their pleasure, and 
take such action on it as seems wisest ; the former are expressly required, by the terms 
of the law to which they owe their origin, to include military tactics in their ccmrses 
of instruction. They can discuss the desirability, the practicability, the extent of such 
instruction, but this instruction, in some shape or other, they are bound to 8ui)ply. It 
is open to them certainly to seek the repeal of the clause which now holds them to this 
duty, and it is also their privilege to urge the General Government to make a larger 
provision for it than has thus far been made. 

I take it that there are some who regret the presence of this j^rovision in the act of 
1862. It is argued that this requirement was made at an excej)tional period in our 
history, when the country was con^nilsed with civil war, and when a new and in- 
ordinate value was attached to military knowledge and training ; that since the days 
of peace have returned our swords should be beaten into ploughshares and our spears 
into pruning hooks and our sons required to learn the ways of war no more. 

Those who hold this view are likely to yield but a perfunctory obedience to the 
mandatory provision of the law; and, in view of the fact that no measure of time 
spent or knowledge gained needs to be returned, it is, of course, possible to reduce 
the whole demand to an impalpable and unoppressive minimum. The provision then 
remains an offence rather than a burden. 
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In opposition to this dissatisfaction and dissent, I wish to urge verj' briefly that the 
military requirement was wisely introduced into the organic law, and that military 
drill constitiit-es a permanently valuable feature in our processes of education. I be- 
lieve that our duty and interest lead us to seek the enforcement, the reeuforcement, 
if necessary, of the military system, as it is now laid down, rather than its redaction 
or repeal. I remark, then, firsts that it is desirable that military instruction should be 
given in these institutions. 

The knowledge and the practice of the military art are essential to the maintenance 
of a state. Thirty years ago, in my college days, I read with youthful enthuuasm 
the prize essays of the American Peace Society. The monstrous character of war, the 
dreadful miseries it causes, its utter uselessuess, were painted in such startling colors, 
and yet with such {^parent truthfulness, that I innocently thonght the world must 
be convinced and converted, and that it would be given to my generation, iierbapa^ 
to see the last battle flag furled, and to hear the last throb of the war drum ; but the 
remorseless logic of events has swept these dreams away. With Sebastopol, Sadowa, 
Sedan, and Plevna to take their places in history during the interval; nay, more, 
with blood to the horses* bridles in our own valleys, I have forgotten the prize essays ; 
and I see that this selfish, unjust, tyrannical humau nature of ours cannot yet be 
hushed by the voice of such a charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

The railroad riots of last July rudely awoke the thoughtful people of the great 
Middle States from their dreams of security. A change of great moment has been in 
progress in the country during the last few decades. From a homogeneoos agricult- 
oral community, with its assured supplies and established order, we have seen the 
growth on every hand of great manufacturing centres, with their ever increasing 
armies of improvident laborers. When times are prosperous, all live lavishly; bot 
when fortune turns her wheel, as she is sure to do, then envy and want threaten the 
very existence of society. We shall gravely err if we consider this outburst of mid- 
summer madness in the light of an accident, the conditions for which may never again 
occur. It is rather the first outbreak of a deep seated disease of the body politic, 
which may yet make the whole head sick and the whole heart faint. The remedy — 
is there any remedy for the wickedness and want of a great city f — can never be found 
in grapeshot or minie bullet ; but protection can come from nothing else. 

Who shall give this protection ? Many find an easy answer to this question in a large 
and efficient standing army. For mj^self, I fear such a protector as much as I do the 
fbe. Such an army would be largely drawn from the very ranks against which its 
arms must bo raised. The interests that are imperilled must defend themselres. The wealth 
of the community, which stands in a general way for the forethought, the energy, the 
wise self-denial of the present and past generations, the culture, the moral force of the 
community, must take care of themselves, and I am not sure that in this war there is 
any discharge. I am not sure that the public order can be maintained by mercenaries : 
the hireling will flee when he sees the wolf coming. 

Nothing is of more moment to the State than that its educated class should be quali- 
fied to be it« actual leaders iu such crises. The fact that military organization exists 
ip the community, or is easily possible, that there is enough military knowledi^re in it 
to set in order its defences, these facts in themselves constitute no mean element in 
the maintenance of the public safetj'. 

I urge, then, that it is desirable that these State institutions should impart a measure 
of military knowledge and training, because of the value of this knowledge to the 
State, a value that can be clearly recognized at the present time and which it is cer- 
tain will not grow less. I add that such instruction is desirable on other ground'^, 
because of certain incidental advantages that it brings. I refer, in the first place, to 
the physical training that it gives. 

I believe that our syst-ems of college and university training are grievously at faiUt 

in this respect: that they make no orderly or adequate provision, and generally no 

provision at all, for physical training at precisely the time in life when such training! 

is of the most moment. I will not digress to discuss this verv important question, bin 
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I observe that the military drill which I advocate, thongh far firom being a complete 
system of physical training, makes no mean contribution to this department. All 
there is of it is profitable. The posture, the movements, the bearing and gait it pre- 
scribes, are all helpfnl to a high degree. Nothing serves more effectually than this to 
break 'Hhe awkward shackles of the plowboy's walk.'' The transformations that a 
month of efficient training works in this resi>ect are remarkable. 

Again, I value military drill in college for the lessons that it gives in the matter of 
obedience to authority. I am sure that you will all agree with me when I say that 
such a lesson is well worth the learning, from whatever source it comes. The youth 
of the country, or, if without invidious distinction I may discriminate between the 
different sections, the youth of the West, are in great danger of never learning the 
needM lesson of prompt obedience to constituted authority. But prompt and un- 
questioning obedience to authority is the soul and essence of military discipline. Like 
Providence, it knows no great or small, but makes as much of ''eyes right" as of ''Up, 
guards, and at them" — for the man who has not learned to obey the first will never* 
be ready for the last command* 

I confess to a feeling of inward satisfaction when I see a company of this independ- 
ent order of young Americans obliged to stand and step, to advance and retreat, at the 
peremptory command of the military leader. I am sure the lesson is worth learning, 
and that the reflex influence is of service in other departments of college discipline. 
Nor do I think lightly of the lessons to be learned from a thorough military inspec- 
tion, especially if executed by a West Point officer. An officer finds it his duty to 
notice and punish the lack of neatness or personal cleanliness which the rest of us 
are forbidden to take cognizance of, however prominently they may be obtruded on 
onr various senses. This official plain speaking is very often the first personal call 
that the offender has ever heard to the cleanliness which is next to godliness. 

I argue, in the second place, that military drill in these State colleges is prac- 
ticable. The first portion of my argument would be of little value, even though its> 
conclusions could not be disproved, if this point of practicability cannot be established. 
The young men who are gathered in these institutions are at the very age when- 
this discipline can be secured with the greatest economy of time and trouble. If 
we were to choose from all the citizens of the State those who are in the best posi- 
tion to leam most easily and to retain most tenaciously the system of military tactics, 
we should, after making a full survey, be obliged to come to the doors of our high 
schools and colleges. When now it is added that thorough instruction can here be 
given in military tactics without trenching upon any other field or diminishing any * 
other acquisition, I think it will appear that the State would be derelict in duty if 
it did not insist on making this demand. I am prepared to go further. I believe that 
an efficient system of military instruction can be introduced into a college course with 
positive advantage to the ordinary departments of college work. The element of phy sica 1 
training and exercise, to which reference has already been made, can be so used as ta 
increase the students' efficiency. There is that withholdeth more than is meet in this- 
regard, and it tendeth to poverty. Take a common case. A student has three morn- 
ing recitations or lectures coming in consecutive order, at 9, 10, aud 11 o'clock. By 
the time that two recitations are completed, the attention is wearied, the memory 
dulled, and the powers of acquisition for the third hour are certainly lowered beyond 
the point of profitable attendance. Now, at 11 o'clock, introduce thirty or forty min- 
utes of military drill in the open air — energetic, efficient military drill — and let the 
third hour be pushed forward by the same measure. This hour now becomes as good 
an hour as there is in the day. The efficiency of the morning hours has been posi- 
tively Increased by the addition of the drill. But it is not in such a programme only 
that drill can find a profitable place. The system can be adjusted to any schedule. I 
have been gratified to leam, as I have lately done, that the Western Reserve College 
has adopted the military system in full, and has secured from the General Government 
the detail of a West Point officer to conduct it. Its schedule is the usual one of the- 
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eastern colleges, and its course is the time houortnl Americau college course ; aud yet 
they claim the happiest results from their short experience. 

 I assert, then, with all couiidence, tlnit experience has ahuudantly demonstrated what 
theory would wan*ant us in expecting, viz, that it is in every way i)racticable to intro- 
duce military tlrill into college instruction. 

I inquire, in the third place, to what extent should the military system be intro- 
duced into the State colleges ? My answer, iu the briefest terms, is this : We should 
make a great deal of it for a very short time. I should count five hours a week a maxlmiini 
of time to be given to it and two and one- half houi-s a minimum; but with the lower 
limit I should be well content. If it is objected that in so short a time as half an hour 
a day no results of penuaueut value can be obtained, no habits of military order 
established, I answer that the capabilities of our college students in this regard are 
underrated. Presideut Ruukle. of Massachusetts, in his lecture on the ** Russian system 
of hand training,'' shows that intelligent tuition c<au bring the wakeful minded student 
of the polytechnic schools to master in hours what the plcMlding apprentice will require 
months or even years to actjuire. The same line of facts can be noted here. 

Intelligent tuition is a sine qua non in establishing the military system in colleger. 
For myself, I should be satistied with nothing less than a graduate of West Point as 
instructor, and I should not be satisfied with him unless ho magnified his office'. I think 
that the State colleges have a right to demand that the General Government shall make 
provision for their necessities iu this respect before like favors are dispensed among 
the denominational colleges. 

Military discipline, I repeat, must be made rigid and exacting while it la^ts. There 
is no siu*er way to bring the system into contempt than to play fast and loose in a<l- 
ministering it. For the brief time that the student is a soldier let him be treated as 
one, held to strictest account for all the minutisw of the drill, however frivolous they 
may seem in the civilian's eye. Let the penalties for disobedience be military as far 
as possible ; but it is obvious that, at the last, the drill must rest on commcm college 
law. Attendance can be secured onlv iu this wav. 

ft ft- 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say, after this, that in my view the drill must be 
made obligatory. It must be required of all young men, and unist stand on the same 
ground with other college duties. Exemption will of course be granted for physical 
disability or for conscientious scruples. 

To establish military drill as a voluntary exercise is, in my judgment, altogether 
, inadvisable. Such a system is a foredoomed failure. We can count it settled, I think, 
that no motives drawn either from self-interest or public spirit will ever bring a bo<ly 
of college boys steadily aud punctually to recitation room, to chapel, or to drill. Too 
many and too potent tendencies of nature are ari'ayed against such regularity and 
painstaking. 

A college uniform is also essential to the successful establishment of military instruc- 
tion. There are incidental advautages connected with a uniform that recommend it 
even to some who value l)ut lightly the military feature in itself. It tends to pro- 
mote an esprit de corps among students which may be made a very serviceable force. 
It abolishes the distinctions between the rich and the poor on college ground, a X)oiut 
of no small importance. It often acts as a profitable restraint upon him who wears 
it, by making him know that the good name of others as well iis his own is intrusted 
to his keeping. 

But whatever advantage a uniform may render to the college in such ways as these, 
it is indispensable to military drill. A young man must look like a soldier before he 
will act like one. 

I count also a full equipment of arms aud accoutrements necessary to the snoceasful 
working of the system. Here I think we can make a just demand upon the Grovem- 
ment. Every State college should be able to secure the detail of a West Point gradu- 
ate and the use of a full set of arms and equipments for the service of this depart- 
ment. I venture to repeat what I said in substance a few moments since, that it 
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seems Altogether proper that the children should first be fed. The number of officers 
that can thus be detailed for purposes of iuHtruction is at present, I believe, twenty; 
I am very sure that the state would be the gainer if twice that number at least of 
those that are apt to teach should be recalled from the aimless and comparatively 
useless life of garrison or fort and placed at these formative centres. 

Let me, in conclusion, guard my words against misinterpretation. I do not count 
the military system in colleges the centre around which they ought to revolve or the 
end for which they were created; but I see in it a valuable feature which may easily 
be ingrafte<l upon our educational scheme, and which may be made to minister to the 
physical well being of the student, to the improvement of college work, and to the 
aervice and safety of the State. 

As a summary of what I have brought forward, I beg leave to offer the following 

resolution, which I can hardly exiHjct to prevail, viz : 

Bewlredf That in the judgment of this conference the jirovisiou of the law of 18&Z 
which re<iuires the teaching of military tactics in the institutions founded on the land 
^rant is just and wiHc ; and, furthermore, that we do heartily commend to all these 
institutions the establishment and niaintennnce of an efficient nystem of military 
instruction, in the assurance that it cannot fail to render very valuable service, botn 
to college and to State. 

President Laws, of Missouri, thought that the making of military drill 
compiilsorj' would not be wise ; but this opinion, he said, was but theo- 
retical. 

President Slagle, of the Iowa University, said that, in his observa- 
tion, military instruction in colleges is ver^' valuable. He considei^ed 
that the students would learn a great deal in merely keeping their 
guns clean and keeping them in their proper places. The drill at the 
college he is connected with is an h(mr every day, and the students 
regularly accept it, as a rule. The students at that college have no 
uniforms, but he thought that uniforms are essential. The purchasing 
of suits is not compulsoiy in that State, but the drill is. President 
Slagle favored President Orton's paper. 

President Minor, of Virginia, spoke in favor of military instniction 
in colleges. 

President Runkle, of ^lassachusetts, said that the military discipline 
that is being taught in the schools of that Stiite is a valuable element 
in promoting the interests of the college. Three hours a week are 
devoted to militJiry instruction. 

Pi-ofessor Atherton, of Rutgers, New Jersey, said that he had found 
college military instnicticm a failure in the New Jersey schools. lie said 
that military tactics would be taught hereafter in the colleges there by 
lectures. 

Mr. Sullivant, of Columbus, spoke in favor of making military drill 
compulsory. lie claimed that in making it optional it would not amount 
to anything. 

Professor McFarland, of tlie Agncultuval and ^lechanical College, 
claimed that this compulsory education in military tactics under a com- 
petent man would bring forth gi*and results. 

President Gregory, of Illinois, said that the drill at the institution 
in that State is a success. The military drill is comiKilsory, and he 
did not believe it would be a success if it were not so. The military 
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students are uniformed after the first term, only haying to purchase 
a cap the first term. About three hundred students belonged to the 
military class during the last year. At the close of the course, those 
having served as captains and first lieutenants who were in good 
standing were recommended to the governor of the State, and he issued 
them commissions according to their rank as a rewai'd. He thought 
that it would be good for the United States to provide for the highest 
military instruction throughout the State. He stated that West Point 
is only considered a second class military school by other nations. 

The resolution wae referred to a committee of three, consisting of 
President Orton, Professor McParland, of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, and President Minor, of Virginia. 

After a few remarks by Professor Atherton, President Minor, and 
President Gregory respecting congressional appropriations for scientific 
and technical education, it was determined that the subject be resumed 
next morning. 

The conference then adjourned till 9.30 A. M. 

THIRD SBSSIOIi^— FRIDAY MORNING. 

Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1877. 

The conference met at 10 A. m., pursuant to adjournment. The 
reading of the minutes of the i)roceedings of the preceding day was 
dispensed with, and the order of business was taken up. 

General John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, was 
present, and on invitation spoke briefly on the topic laid over from the 
previous session, namely, "New congressional appropriations for scien- 
tific and technical education." He prefaced his remarks with a con- 
gratulatory address to the conference on its assembling, and a statement 
of the kind and importance of the worlc to be done by State institutions. 
General Eaton also set forth the value of such institutions as these to 
the industrial classes of the nation. 

The topic was further discussed by President Minor and President 
Laws, and then was refeiTed to a special committer, consisting of Presi- 
dent Orton, Professor IMcKee, and Professor Atherton. 

President Laws, of Missouri, read a lengthy article pertaining to 
* University education: its scope and aim." He divided the subject into 
three parts: First, the aim of university education ; second, its scope, 
which will largely depend on its aim ; and, third, the relation of such 
work to outside work in tlie sphere of education and elsewhere. He 
said that the tiue scope of university work is to find and group together 
those dei)artuients which will be most effic'ient in maintaining and 
transmitting our civilization. He also considered the relations existing 
between the i>ublic school and university education, and claimed that 
university education is laid down in history as the basis of both high 
and common school educatitm. 
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President Orton, from the committee ou congressional appropria- 
tions, submitted the following report : 

Your committee beg leave to recommend that the subject of additioual appropria- 
tions for the institutions established under the act of 1962 be referred to a committee 
of five, consisting of Prof. G. W. Atherton of New Jei-sey, President J. M. Gregory of 
Illinois, President C.L. C. Minor of Virginia, President J. B. Bowman of Kentucky^ 
and President W. W. Folwell of Minnesota, who shall be authorised to represent this 
conference at Washington, to confer with other institutions of the class represented 
here, to cooperate with committees appointed for similar purposes by other organiza- 
tious, and to labor by all appropriate means to secure the additional legislation needed 
upon this subject. 

'^ i Your committee further recommend that the institutions interested in this legisla* 
tiou be urged to enlist in its favor whatever congi'essional sup|)ort they can influence. 

And, finally, that to defray the necessary expenses of this committee a contribution 
of ^25 is hereby requested from each of the institutions represented here, to be paid 
to President Edward Orton, of Columbus, Ohio, and to be by him disbursed to the 
several members of the committee ou their individual vouchers, any balance to bo 
returned pro rata to the institutions contributing. 

The report was adopted and referred to the committee on final report, 
and it was resolved that all special reports hereafter be so referred. 

Letters from several college presidents were read regretting their 
inability to be present. 

On motion, adjourned to meet in governor's room at 3 P. M. for the 
last public session of the conference, the evening session to be devoted 
to the private consideration of special and final reports. 

FOURTH SESSION— FKID AY AFTERNOON. 

Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1877. 

Called to order at 3.30 p. m., the conference took up the topic left 
over from the moruing, viz, "University education." 

A telegram from President Folwell, of ^Minnesota, and a letter from 
President Porter, of Yale College, were read. 

A special committee on the topic of university education was appointed, 
consisting of Pi^esident Laws, Professor McKee, and President Minor. 

The topic of "Governing bodies in colleges and universities" was 
laid on the table for the present. 

The chairman api>oiuted President Orton and Professor Atherton to 
serve with him as committee on final report. 

The chairman offered a few remarks on the subject of obtaining further 
approi>riations from Congress. Reniarks were also made by Professor 
Atlierton and President Laws. 

President Minor, President Orton, and Professor Tuttle were api)oint€d 
a committee on the topic of "Governing bodies." 

Adjourned till 7 P. M. 

FIFTH SESSION— FRIDAY EVENING. 

Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1877. 
The conference was called to order by President (rregory, at 8 p. M. 
The minutes of the sessions thus far were read and corrected. 
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President Orton then read a letter from President J. Bascom, of 
Wisconsin State University. 

President Orton offered the following as his report on "The govern- 
ing powers of universities and colleges : '^ 

Your commit teeuian, appointefl on the governing powers of the nniversity , bejfs leare 
to report that a very suggestive paper on this subject has been put into his hands 
by President John Bascom, of Wisconsin ; bat that in default of time for the carefdl 
consideration by the conference of the questions involved he is not prepared To 
recommend for adoption any definite action beyond the following points, viz : 

1. The internal management of the university or college, including the conditions 
of entrance, the coui-ses of study, and the discipline, should be intrusted to the college 
faculty, and that for it« administration of the institution the faculty should cheerfully 
recognize its responsibility to the regents or trustees. 

2. The president of the institution, as the representative of the faculty, should in 
all cases be entitled to a seat if not a voice in the board of regents or trustees.' 

Professor McKee offered the following report of the committee on 
scientific studiCiS, which was adopted and referred : 

BesoUedy That the experience gained in the colleges established on the congresaional 
land grant or enjoying its benefits justifies this conference in bearing testimony not 
only to the objective value of the exact and natural Kciences but also to the great 
disciplinary value of their thorough study. At the same time this experience funiishes 
no reason for the exclusion of classical and linguistic studies as elements of the liberal 
eilucatiou which these institutions are designed to give. 

The committee on degrees presented its report, which was, on motion, 
considered seriatim. 

The introduction, on motion, was adopted. 

Part first, on classification of degrees, on motion, was adopted. 

Part second, stating that no academic degree not honorary should 
be granted which is not equivalent to the degree of b. a. as generally 
accepted, was adopted and referred. 

Part thml, recommending the addition of the degrees of b. l. and 
PH. B. to the academic degTees of B. A. and B. s., was, with one or two 
modifications, adopted and referred. 

Part fourth, provi<liug for the raising of the degree of B. s. to a rank 
equal to tluit of B. A., was iulopted, with the exception of one clause, 
which was refeiTed to the committee on final report. 

Parts fifth and sixth were adox)ted and refeiTed. 

The report as a whole was adopted and referred. 

The committee on final report was authorized to call a future meeting 
of the coufereiife if desirable ; the committee was also authorize<l to 
collect information in regard to the degrees in the various institutions. 

On motion, the coiifereiice atljourned sine die. 



'The (JthiT lUJ'Ui'). rs ot* tills (■oiaiiiittte did not Hud time for thf ("ou^iideratiou ofTlii- 
subject involved. 
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